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CHAP.  XII. 


State  of  ReUgion — Circumcision^  Msccision,  ^c. 

1  HERE  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  there  are 
so  many  churches  as  in  Abyssinia.  Though  the 
country  is  very  mountainous,  and  consequently  the 
:  view  much  obstructed,  it  is  very  seldom  you  see  less 
than  five  or  six  churches ;  and,  if  you  are  on  a  com- 
manding ground,  five  times  that  number.  Every  great 
man  that  dies,  thinks  he  has  atoned  for  all  his  wicked* 
ness  if  he  leaves  a  fund  to  build  a  church,  or  has  built 
one  in  his  lifetime.  The  king  builds  many.  Where- 
ever  a  victory  is  gained,  there  a  church  *  is  erected  in 
the  very  field,  stinking  with  the  putrid  bodies  of  the 
slain.  Formerly  this  was  only  the  case  when  the  ene- 

*  Th«  oldest  churches  in  Habbesh  are  those  in  the  province 
of  Tigre.  Axuni,  now  in  ruins,  possessed  many  before  the  Ade- 
lan  war.  A  list  of  these  is  given  in  the  Appendix  of  Kebir 
Neguste,  or  Chronicle  of  Axum  ;  and  of  the  lands  which  they 
possessed,  as  given  by  several  kings.-*— £• 
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my  was  Pagan  or  Infidel ;  now  the  same  is  observed 
when  the  victories  are  over  Christians. 

The  ^tuation  of  a  church  is  always  chosen  near 
nmning  water,  for  th^  convenience  of  their  purifica- 
tions and  ablutions,  in  which  they  observe  strictly  the 
Levitical  law.  They  are  always  placed,  upon  the  top 
of  sonie  beautiful,  round  hill,  Which  is  surrounded  en- 
tirely with  rows  of  the  oxycedrus,  or  Virginia  cedar, 
which  grows  here  in  great  beauty  and  perfection,  and 
is  called  Arz  *.  There  is  nothing  adds  so  much  to 
the  beauty  of  the  country  as  these  churches,  and  the 
plantations  about  them. 

In  the  middle  of  this  plantation  of  cedars  is  inter- 
spersed, at  proper  distances,  a  number  of  those  beau- 
tiful trees  called  Cusso,  which  grow  very  high,  and 
are  all  extremely  picturesque. 

All  the  churches  are  round,  with  thatched  roofe  ; 
their  summits  are  perfect  cones ;  the  outside  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  wooden  pillars,  which  are 
nothing  eke  than  the  trunks  of  the  cedar-tree,  and . 
are  'placed  to  supped  the  edifice,  about  eight  feet  of 
the  roof  projecting  beyond  the  wall  of  the  church, 
which  forms  an  ^agreeable  walk,  or  colonnade,  around 
it  in  hot  weather,  or  in  rain.  The  inside  of  the  church 
is  in  several  divisions,  according  as  is  prescribed  by 
the  klw  of  Moses.  The  first  is  a  circle  somewhat  wi- 
der iham  the  inner  one }  here  the  congregadon  sit  and 
pEay.  Within  this  is  a  square,  and  that  square  is  di- 
vided by;  a  Veil  or  curtain,  in  which  is  another  very 
small  dhision  answering  to  the  holy  of  holies.    This 


LudoIf«  in  his  dictionary^  says,  this  word,  in  Hebrew,  si^ni* 
fi'es  ftny'tall  tree.  In  this,  iiowever,  he  is  mistaJceii.  The  trans- 
lators did  not,  indeed,  kuow  what  tree  it  was,  and  so  have  said 
this  tox*over  their  ignorance;  but  Arz  is  as  exclusively  the  oxy- 
cedrus, as  is  an  oak  or  an  elm  when  so  named.  Arz  is  indeed  a 
tail  tree,  but  every  tail  tree  i$  not  Arz,  wliich  is  the  Virginia 
herry-bearing  cedar 
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i$  SO  ittrrow,  that  none  but  the  (NrieMs  can  go  mto  if» 
Tou  are  bare-footed  whenever  you  enter  the  churqh ; 
and,  if  bare-footedf  you  may  go  through  every  part  of 
it,  if  you  have  any  such  curio^ty,  provided  you  are 
pure,  i.  e«  have  not  been  concerned  with  Women  for, 
24  hours  before,  or  touched  carrion,  or  dead  bodies 
(a  curious  assemblage  of  ideas) ;  for  in  that  case  yoa 
are  not  to  go  within  the  precincts,  or  o\iter  circumfe- 
rence of  the  church,  but  stand  and  say  your  prayers 
at  an  awful  distance  ^imong  the  cedars. 

All  persons  of  both  sexes,  under  Jewish  disqualifi- 
cations, are  obliged  to  observe  this  distance ;  and  this 
45  always  a  place  belonging  jto  the  churchs  where,  un« 
less  in  I^ent,  you  see  (he  greatest  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  but  this  is  left  to  your  own  conscience ;  and,  if 
there  was  either  great  inconvenience  in  the  one  situa- 
tion,  or  great  satisfaction  in  the  other,  the  cause  would 
be  otherwise. 

When  you  go  to  the  church,  you  put  off  your  shoes 
before  your  first  entering  the  outer  precinct ;  but  you 
must  leave  a  servant  there  with  them,  or  else  they 
will  be  stolen,,  if  good  for  any  thing,  by  the  priests 
and  monks  before  you  come  out  of  the  church.  At 
entry  you  kiss  the  threshold,  and  two  door-posts,  go  in 
and  say  what  prayer  you  please ;  that  finished,  you 
come  out  again,  and  your  duty  is  over.  The  churches 
are  full  of  pictures,  painted  on  parchment,  and  naile4 
-upon  the  jwalls,  in  a  manner  little  less  slovenly  than 
you  see  paltry  prints  in  beggarly  country  ale-hoiiaeQ. 
There  has  been  always  a  sort  of  painting  known  a- 
mong.  the  scribes,  a  da«^bing  much  inferior  to  th^ 
'  wor^  of  our  sign-painters.  Sometimes,  for  a  particu- 
lar churchy  they  get  a  number  of  pictures  of  oaincSf 
pn  skins  of  parchment,  rea^y  finished  fr(^  Caiip,  in 
a  style  very  Iktle  superior  to  these  performances  of 
.  their  own.  They,  are  placed  like  a  frize,  and  hung  in 
.tjbe.  upp^  part  oi  Hie  wall.    St  George  i$  generally 
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there  with  his  dragon,  smd  Demetrius  fightings  a  lidn- 
There  is  no  choice  in  their  saints;  they  are  bdth  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  some  that  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  from  both.  There  is  St  Pontius  Pilate 
sttid  his  wife ;  there  is  St  Balaam  and  his  ass ;  Samson 
and  his  jaw-bone  ^  and  so  of  the  rest.  Bat  the  thing 
tliat  surprised  me  most  was  a  kind  of  square^^miniature 
upon  the  front  of  the  head-piece,  or  mitre,  of  the 
priest,  administering  the  sacrament  at  Adowa,  repre* 
senting  Pharaoh  on  a  white  horse,  plunging  in  the  Red 
Sea^  ^th  many  guns  and  pistols  swimming  upon  the 
surface  of  it  around  him. 

Nothmg  embossed,  nor  in  relief,  ever  appears  in 
any  of  the  churches ;  all  this  would  be  reckoned  ido- 
latry, so  much  that  they  do  not  wear  a  cross,  as  has 
been  represented,  on  the  top  of  the  ball  of  the  sen- 
dick,  or  standard,  because  it  casts  a  shade ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  pictures  have  been  used  in  their 
churches  from  the  very  earliest  age  of  Chrisdanity. 
•  The  Abuna  is  looked  upon  as  the  patriarch  of  the 
Abyssinian  church,  for  they  have  little  knowledge  of 
the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  We  are  perfect- 
ly ignorant  of  the  history  of  these  prelates  for  many 
years  after  their  appointment,  The  first  of  these  men- 
tioned  is  Abuna  Tecla  Haimanout,  who  distinguished 
4mnself  by  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  and  the 
^eguktions 'he  made  both  in  the  church  and  state,  as  we 
'have  seen  in  the  history  of  those  times.  A  very  re* 
tnarkt^ble,  but  wise  regulation  was  then  made,  that 
the  Abyssinians  should  not  have  it  in  their  power  to 
€ho6se  one  of  their  own  countrymen  as  Abuna. 
'^-  Wise-ine^  saw  the  fallen  state  of  literature  among 
'th^-;  and  Unless  opportunity  was  given,  Irom  time 
tottime,  for  their  priests  to  go  abroad  to  Jerusalem  for 
their  instruction,  smd  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
Abuna,  -1  ecla  Haimanout  kne.w  that  very  soon  no  set 
of  people 'WQuld  be  more  shamefully  ignorant  than 
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those  priests,  even  in  the  most  common  dogmas  of 
their  profession.  He  hoped,  therefore,  by  a  consider- 
able stipend,  to  tempt  some  men  of  learning  to  accept 
of  this  place,  to  give  his  countenance  to  learning  and 
religion  among  them. 

The  Arabic  canon  *,  which  is  preserved  by  the 
Abyssinian  church,  and  said  to  be  of  the  council  of 
Nice,  should  certainly  be  attributed  to  this  Abuna^ 
and  is  a  forgery  in,  or  very  soon  after,  his  time ;  for, 
it  is  plain  this  canon  took  place  about  the  year  i  &00, 
that  it  was  lawful  to  elect  an  Abuna,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  x'\byssinia  before  this  prohibition,  otherwise  it 
would  not  have  been  applied.  Abuna  1  eda  Haima* 
nout  was  an  Abyssinian  by  birth,  and  he  was  Abuna; 
the  prohibition,  therefore,  had  not  then  taken  place : 
but,  as  no  Abyssinian  was  afterwards  chosen,  it  must 
certainly  be  a  work  of  his  time ;  for  it  is  impossible  a 
icanon  should  be  made  by  the  council  of  Nice,  settling 
the  rank  of  a  bishop  in  a  nation,  which,  for  above  'atOO 
years  after  that  general  council,  were  not  Christians.- 

As  the  Abuna  very  seldom  understands  the  lan- 
guage, he  has  no  share  of  the  government,  but  goes  to 
the  palace  on  days  of  ceremony,  or  when  he  has  any 
favour  to  ask,  or  complaint  to  make.  He  is  much  fal- 
len in  esteem  from  what  he  was  formerly,  chiefly  from 
his  own  little  intrigues,  his  ignorance,  avarice,  and 
want  of  firmness.  His  greatest  employment  is  in  or- 
dinadons.  A  number  of  men  and  children  present 
themselves  at  a  distance,  and  there  stand  from  humi* 
lity,  not  daring  to  approach  him.  He  then  asks  who 
these  are  ?  and  they  tell  him  that  they  want  to  be  oea- 
cons.  On  this,  with  a  small  iron  cross  in  his  hand, 
after  making  two  or  three  signs,  he  blows  with  his 
mouth  twice  or  thrice  upon  them,  saying,  ^^  Let  them 
be  deacons."  I  saw  once  all  the  army  of  Begemder 
made  deacons,  just  returned  from  shedding  the  blcxxi 

"      '  '"  ■    ■■■    i-.W  ■■■    .        — Ill ■■■■I       ...       ■.■  jpillly.i-i| 

*  Sec  LudoU,  lib.  lii.  cap.  ^,  No.  1^. 
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of  lO,0d0  men,  thus  drawn  tip  m  Ayk)  Md^lan,  and 
the  Abuna  standing  at  the  church  of  St  Raphael,  a* 
bout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  them.  With 
these  were  mingled  about  1000  women,  who  conse<>' 
quently,  having  part  of  the  same  blast  and  blandish* 
ment  of  the  cross,  were  as  good  deacons  as  the  rest  *. 

The  same  is  performed  with  regard  to  monks.  A 
crowd  of  people,  when  he  is  riding,  will  assemble  with- 
IB  500  yards  of  trim,  and  there  begm  a  mekncholy 
^ng.  He  asks,  who  these  men  with  beards  are  ?  they 
tell  him  they  want  to  be  ordained  monks.  After  the 
same  sign  of  the  cross,  and  three  blasts  with  his  moutlt 
he  orders  them  to  be  monks.  But,inordainitag  priests, 
they  must  be  able  to  read  a  chapter  of  St  Mark,  which 
they  do  in  a  language  he  does  not  understand  a  word 
0S4  They  then  give  the  Abuna  a  brick  of  si^,  to  th^ 
value  of  perhaps  sixpence,  for  their  ordination ;  whicb^ 
iroin  their  present  given,  the  Jesuits  maintained  to  be 
dmoniacaK 

The  Itchegue  is  the  chief  of  the  monks  in  general^ 
especially  those  of  Debra  Libanos.  The  head  of  the 
other  monks,  called  those  of  St  Eustathius,  is  the  su-^ 
perior  of  the  convent  of  Mahebar  Seiasse,  on  the  N. 
W.  comer  of  Abyssinia,  near  Kuara,  and  the  ShangaU 
la,  towards  Sennaar  and  the  river  Dender.  All  this 
tribe  is  grossly  ignorant,  and  through  time,  I  believe^ 
will  loss  the  use  of  letters  entirely. 

The  Itchegue  is  ordained  by  two  chief  priests  hold** 
ing  a  white  cloth,  or  veil,  over  him,  while  another 
says  a  prayer  ^  and  then  they  lay  all  their  hands  on 
his  head,  and  join  in  psalms  together.  He  is  a  man^ 
in  troublesome  times,  of  much  greater  consequence 
than  the  Abuna.    There  are,  after  these,  chief  priests 

,  *  .Tbis  ceremony  is  incredible,  and  men U  iuquiiy  trom  iutnriei; 
travellers.  Perbaps  tbe  A  buna's  benediction  bas  b^n  mistaken 
by  Mr  3ruce  for  an  ordination  of  deacons.— -£. 
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and  sdribf$»'as  in  the  Jewish  cburdi :  the  last  of  th^se^ 
the  ignoraat,  careless  copjerf  of  the  holy  scriptures. 

The  monks  here  do  iK)t  live  in  conv^ts,  as  in  £ii^ 
rope,  but  in  separate  houses  round  their  churchy  a^d 
each  cultivafes  a  part  of  the  prpperty  they  have  in 
land*  The  priests  have  their  m^tenance  assigned  to 
diem  m  kind,  and  do  not  labour.  A  steward,  being 
a  layman,  is  placed  among  them  by  the  king,  who  rer 
ceives  all  the  rents  belonging  %q  the  churches,  and  gives 
to  the  priests  the  portion  th^t  is  their  due ;  but  neither 
the  Abuna,  nor  any  other  churchmsoi,  has  any  busing 
vith  the  revenues  of  churches,  nor  can  touch  tbein  *• 

The  articles  of  the  faith  of  the  Abyssinians  have 
been  inquired  into  and  discussed  with  so  niuch  keen- 
ness in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  I  fear  t 
should  disoblige  some  of  my  readers  were  I  to  pass  thi§ 
eubject  ^without  notice. 

Their  first  bisbop,  Frumeniius,  being  ordained  a^ 
bout  the  year  33d,  and  in9trueted  in  the  religion  o^ 
the  Greeks  of  the  church  of  Alexandria  by  St  Athjsk- 
nasius,  then  ^tting  in  the  chair  of  St  Mark,  it  follows, 
that  the  true  religion  of  the  Abysdnians,  which  they 
received  on  their  conYersioii  to  Christianity,  is  that  of 
the  Greek  church ;  and  every  rite,  or  cereipony,  in 
4he  Abyssinim  church,  may  be  found  and  traced  up  t^ 
.its  origin  in  the  Gre^  chvirph>  while  both  of  theip 
were  orthodox* 

Frumendius  preserved  Abyss}ni;a  untainted  wi(|i 
heresy  till  the  day  of  hk  d^th.  We  find,  ^pm  a 
.  letter  preserved  in  the  works  of  St  Athanasius,  that 
Constantitts,  the  heretical  Greek  emperor,  wished  S^ 
•Athanasius  to  deliver  hini  up,  which  that  patriarch  r^. 
fused  to  do:  indeed^  at  that  time,  }t  wasnot  in  his  power ^ 


■^'p'  »■ 


*  This  remark  is  ui),doubtedly  just.     The  Abuna  is  a  mere  ng^ 
minsA  primate :  But  t;he  Itchegu^,  apd  the  monks  of  Debralibanos, 
us  a\$6  the  monks  of  St  £ustat6os  iiave  much  influence,  though 
tlieir  reveilles  mid  persons  be  ia-thje-han^^af  the  kii^;.-^£. 
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Soon  after  this^  Ariaxusm,-  and  a  number  of  other 
heresies,  each  in  their  turn,  were  brought  by  the 
mcHiks  from  Egypt,  and  infected  the  church  of  Abys- 
sinia. A  great  part  of  these  heresies,  in  the  begin- 
ning, were  certainly  owing  to  the  difference  of  the  lan- 
guages in  those  times,  and  especially  the  two  words 
Nature  and  Person,  than  which  no  two  words  were 
ever  more  equivocal  in  every  language  into  which 
they  have  been  translated.  Either  of  these  words,  in 
our  own  language,  is  a  sufficient  example  of  what  I 
have  said  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  have  adopted  them  from 
the  Latin.  If  we  had  adopted  the  signification  of  these  • 
words  in  religion  from  the  Greek,  and  applied  the 
X«atin  words  of  Person  and  Nature  to  common  and  ma* 
terial  cases,  perhaps  we  had  done  better.  Neither 
of  them  has  ever  yet  been  translated  into  the  Abyssi- 
nian, so  as  to  be  understood  ta  mean  the  same  thing 
in  different  places.  This,  for  a  time  was,  in  a  certain 
degree,  remedied,  or  understood,  by  the  free  access 
they  had,  for  several  ages,  both  to  Cairo  and  Jerusa- 
lem, where  their  books  were  revised  and  corrected, 
and  many  of  the  principal  orthodox  opinions  inculca- 
ted. But,  ^ce  the  conquest  of  Arabia  and  Egypt  by 
Sultan  Selim,  in  1516;  the  communication  between 
Abyssinia  and  these  two  countries  hath  been  very  pre* 
canous  and  dangerous,  if  not  entirely  cut  off ;  and 
ppw,  as  to  doctrine,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  they  are 
in  every  respect  to  the  full  as  great  heretics  as  ever  the 
Jesuits  represented  them.  And  I  am  c(mfident,  if  any 
Catholic  missionaries  attempt  to  instruct  them  again , 
they  will  soon  lose  the  use  of  letters,  and  the  little 
knowledge  they  yet  have  of  religion,  from  the  preju- 
.dice  only,  and  fear  of  incurring  a  dsmger  they  are  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  to  follow  the  means  of  a- 
voiding  it. 

The  two  natures  in  Christ,  the  two  persons,  their 
pit^f  their  ecjuality,  the  ^if^riprity  of  the  .m^op4| 
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doctrines,  and  definitions  of  the  time  of  St  Athanasius, 
are  all  wrapt  up  in  tenfold  darkness,  and  inextricable 
from  amidst  the  thick  clouds  of  heresy  and  ignorance 
of  language.  Nature  is  often  mistaken  for  person, 
and  person  for  nature  ;  the  same  of  the  human  sub« 
stance.  It  is  monstrous  to  hear  their  reasoning  upon 
it.  One  would  think,  that  every  different  monk, 
every  time  he  talks,  purposely  broaches  some  new 
heresy.  Scarce  one  of  them  that  ever  I  conversed 
^th,  and  those  of  the  very  best  of  them,  would  suffer 
it  to  be  said,  that  Christ's  body  was  perfectly  like 
ours.  Nay,  it  was  easily  seen,  that,  in  their  hearts, 
they  went  still  further,  and  were  very  loth  to  believe, 
if  they  did  believe  at  all,  that  the  body  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  St  Anne  were  perfectly  human  *. 

Not  to  trouble  the  reader  further  with  these  uninte* 
resting  particulars  and  distinctions,  I  shall  only  add,  that 
the  Jesuits,  in  the  account  they  give  of  the  heresies,  ig* 
norance  and  obstinacy  of  the  Abyssinian  clergy,  have 
not  misrepresented  them  in  the  imputations  made 
against  them,  either  in  point  of  faith  or  of  morals* 
Whether,  this  being  the  case,  the  mission  they  undertook 
of  themselves  into  that  country,  gave  them  authority  to 
destroy  the  many  with  a  view  to  convert  the  few,  is  a 
question  to  be  resolved  hereafter ;  I  believe  it  did  not ; 
and  that  the  tares  and  the  wheat  should  have  been  suf- 
fered  to  grow  together  till  a  hand  of  more  authority^ 
guided  by  unerring  judgment,  pulled  them,  with  that 
portion  of  safety  he  had  pre-ordained  for  both. 

The  Protestant  writers  again  unfairly  triumph  over 
their  adversaries,  the  Catholics,  by  asking.  Why  all 
that  ndse  about  the  two  natures  in  Christ  ?  It  is. plain, 
say  they,  from  passages  in  the  Haimanout  Abou,  and 


-         ■    .   -  —      .  ■■       ■  ■ 

*  At  this  very  time  (1811),  the  kingdom  is  divided,  and 
flttB^j,  f^boiit  these  subtjlitie^.-— K. 
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their  other  tracts  upon  orthodox  belief^  that  they  ac* 
knowledge  that  Christ  vn^Sr  perfect  God  and  perfect 
man,  of  a  rational  soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting^ 
and  that  all  the  confessions  of  unity,  co-equality,  and 
mferiority  are  there  expressed  in  the  clearest  manner 
as  received  in  the  Greek  church.  What  necessity 
was  there  for  more ;  and  what  need  of  disputing  upon 
these  points,  already  so  fully  settled  I 

This,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  is  unfair ;  for,  though  it 
is  true,  that,  at  the  dme  of  coUecdng  the  Haimanout 
Abou,  and  at  the  time  when  St  Athanasius,  St  Cyril^ 
and  St  Chrysostom  wrote,  the  explanation  of  these 
points  was  uniform  in  favour  of  orthodoxy,  and  that 
while  access  could  easily  be  had  to  Jerusalem  or  A* 
lexandria,  then  Greek  and  Christian  cities,  difficulties^ 
if  any  arose,,  were  easily  resolved ;  yet,  at  the  time 
the  Jesuits  came,  those  books  were  very  rare  in  th^ 
country,  and  the  contents  of  them  so  far  from  being 
understood,  that  they, were  appHed  to  the  support  of 
the  grossest  heresies,  from  the  misinterpretation  of  the 
ignorant  monks  of  these  latter  times.   That  the  Al^s^ 
smians  had  been  orthodox  availed  nothing :  they  were 
then  become  as  ignorant  of  the  doctrines  of  St  Atha^ 
nasius  and  St  Cyril,   as  if  those  iathers  had  never 
wrote ;  and  it  is  their  religion  at  this  period  which  th^ 
lesuits  condemn,  not  that  of  the  church  of  Alexan* 
dria,  when  in  its  purity  under  the  first  patriarchs ; 
and,  to  complete  all  their  misfortunes,  no  access  to 
Jerusalem  is  any  longer  open  to  them,  and  very  rarely 
communicadon  with  Cairo. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Jesuits,  who  found  that  the 
Abyasinians  were  often  wrong  in  some  things,  were 
resolved  to  deny  that  they  could  be  right  in  any 
thing ;  and,  from  attacking  their  tenets,  they  fell  upon 
their  ceremonies  received  in  the  Greek  church  at  the 
same  time  with  Chrisdanity ;  and,  in  this  dispute  they 
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shewed  great  ignorance  and  malevolence^  which  they 
supported  by  the  help  of  falsehood  and  invendon.--*^ 
I  shall  take  nodce  of  only  one  instance  in  many,  be«> 
cause  it  has  been  insisted  upon  by  both  parties  with 
unusual  vehemence,  and  very  little  candour. 

It  was  settled  by  the  first  general  council,  that  one 
baptism  only  Was  necessary  for  the  regenertidon  of 
man,  for  freeing  him  from  the  sin  of  our  first  parents, 
and  listing  him  under  the  banner  of  Christ ;  ^*  I  con* 
fess  one  bapdsm  for  the  remission  of  sins,"  says  the 
SymboL  Now,  it  was  maintained  by  the  Jesuits,  that 
in  Abyssinia,  once  every  year,  they  baptized  all  grown 
people,  or  adults.  I  shall,  as  briefly  as  possible,  set 
down  what  I  myself  saw  while  on  the  spot. 

The  small  river,  running  beween  the  town  of  Ado* 
wa  and  the  church,  had  been  dammed  up  for  several 
days ;  the  stream  was  scanty,  so  that  it  scarcely  oveN 
flowed.  It  was  in  some  places  three  feet  deep,  in  some 
perhaps  four,  or  little  more.  Three  large  tents  were 
pitched  the  morning  before  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany ; 
one,  on  the  north,  for  the  priests  to  repose  in  during 
intervals  of  the  service,  and,  besides  this,  one  to  com** 
municate  in :  on  the  south  there  was  a  third  tent  for 
the  monks  and  priests  of  another  church  to  rest  them- 
selves in  their  turn.  About  twelve  clock  at  night  th^ 
monks  and  priests  met  together,  and  began  their  pray*^ 
ers  and  psalms  at  the  water^side^  one  party  relieving 
each  other.  At  dawn  of  day  the  governor  Welleta 
Michael,  came  hither  with  some  soldiers  to  raise  men 
for  Ras  Michael,  then  on  his  march  against  WaragfU 
Fadl,  and  sat  down  on  a  small  hill  by  the  water-side^ 
the  troops  all  skirmishing  on  foot  and  on  horseback  a^ 
round  them. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  began  to  appear^  three  large 
Classes  of  wood  were  carried  by  three  priests  dressed  itk 
their  sacerdotal  vestments,  and  who,  coming  to  the  side 
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of  the  Hver»  dipt  the  cross  into  the  water,  and  all  this 
time  the  firing,  skirmishing,  and  praying  went  on  to- 
gethen  The  priests  with  the  crosses  returned,  one 
of  their  number  before  them  carrying  something  less 
than  an  English  quart  of  water  in  a  silver  cup  or  cha- 
Uce ;  when  they  were  about  fifty  yards  from  Welleta 
Michael,  that  general  stood  up,  and  the  priest  took  as 
much  water  as  he  could  hold  in  his  hand,  and  sprinkled 
it  upon  his  head,  holding  the  cup  at  the  same  time  to 
Weileta  Michael's  mouth  to  taste;  after  which  the 
priest  received  it  back  again,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 
^*  Gzier  ybarak,**  which  is  simply,  "  May  God  bless 
you.'*  Each  of  the  three  crosses  was  then  brought  for- 
ward to  Welleta  Michael,  and  he  kissed  them.  The 
ceretnony  of  sprinkling  the  water  was  then  repeated  to 
all  the  great  men  in  the  (;ent,  all  cleanly  dressed  as  in 
gala*  Some  of  them,  not  contented  with  aspersion, 
received  the  water  in  the  palms  of  their  hands  joined, 
and  drank  it  there  ;  more  water  was  brought  for  those 
that  had  not  partaken  of  the  first ;  and,  after  the  whole 
of  the  governor's  company  was  sprinkled,  the  crosses 
returned  to  the  river,  their  bearers  singing  hallelujahs, 
and  the  skirmishing  and  firing  continuing* 

Janni,  my  Greek  fiiend,  had  recommended  me  to 
the  priest  of  Adowa ;  and,  as  the  governor  TIad  pla- 
ced me  by  him,  I  had  an  opportunity,  for  both  these 
reasons,  of  being  served  among  the  fo-st.  My  friend, 
the  priest,  sprinkled  water  upon  my  head,  and  gave 
me  his  blessing  in  the  same  words  he  had  used  to  the 
others ;  but,  as  I  saw  it  was  not  necessary  to  drink, 
J  declined  putdng  the  cup  to  my  lips,  for  two  reasons ; 
one,  because  I  knew  the  Abyssinians  have  a  scruple  to 
eat  or  drink  after  strangers ;  the  other,  because  I  ap- 
prehended the  Y^ater  was  not  perfectly  clean  ;  for  no 
sooner  had  the  crosses  first  touched  the  pool,  and  the 
cup  filled  from  the  clean  part  for  the  governor,  than 
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two  or  three  hundred  boys,  calling  themselves  deacons^ 
plunged  in  with  only  a  white  cloth,  or  rag,  tied  round^ 
their  middle  ;  in  all  other  respects  they  were  perfectly 
naked.     All  their  friends  and  relations  (indeed  every 
body)  went  close  down  to  the  edge  of  the  pool,  where 
water  was  thrown  upon  them,  at  first  decently  enough, 
by  boys  of  the  town,  and  those  brought  on  purpose  as 
deacons ;  but,  after  the  better  sort  of  people  had  re- 
ceived the  aspersion,  the  whole  was  turned  into  a  riot, 
the  boys,  muddying  the  water,  threw  it  round  them 
upon  every  one  they  saw  well-dressed  or  clean..    The 
governor  retreated  first,  then  the  monks,  and  then  the 
crosses,  and  left  the  brook  in  possession  of  the  boys 
and  blackguards,  who  rioted  there  till  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

I  must,  however,  observe,  that,  a  very  little  time 
after  the  governor  had  been  sprinkled,  two  horses  and 
two  mules,  belonging  to  Ras  Michael  and  Ozoro 
£sther,  came  smd  were  washed.  Afterwards  the  sol* 
diers  w^ent  in  and  bathed  their  horses  and  guns ;  those 
who  had  wounds  bathed  them  also.  I  saw  no  women 
in  the  bath  uncovered,  even  to  the  knee ;  nor  did  I 
see  any  person  of  the  rank  of  decent  servants  go  into 
the  water  at  all,  except  with  the  horses.  Heaps  of 
j^atters  and  pots,  th^t  had  been  used  by  Mahometans 
or  Jews,  were  brought  thither  likewise  to  be  purified ; 
and  thus  the  whole  ended. 

I  saw  this  ceremony  performed  afterwards  at  Kahha, 
near  Gondar,  in  presence  of  the  king,  who  drank 
sotae  of  the  water,  and  was  sprinkled  by  the  priests ; 
then  took  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and  threw  the  rest  that 
was  left  upon  Amha  Yasous*,  saying,  *'  I  will  be 
your  deacon  ;'*  and  this  was  thought  a  high  compli- 


\  *  Prince  of  Shoa,  often  spoken  of  in  the  sequel. 
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malt,  the  priest  giving  him  his  blessii^  at  the  saoie 
time,  but  offering  him  no  more  water. 
.  I  shall  now  state^  in  his  own  words,  the  account 
given  of  this  by  Alvarez,  chaplain  to  the  Portuguese 
embassy,  under  Don  Roderigo  de  Lima* 

The  Idng  had  invited  Don  Roderigo  de  Lima,  the 
Portuguese  ambassador,  to  be  present  at  the  celebra^ 
tion  (^  the' festival  of  the  Epiphany.  They  went  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  their  former  station,  and  en** 
camped  upon  the  side  of  a  pond,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion.  Alvarez  says,  that,  in  their 
way,  they  were  often  asked  by  those  they  met  or 
overtook,  **  Whether  or  not  they  were  going  to  be 
baptized  ?''  to  which  the  chaplain  and  his  company 
answered  in  the  negative,  as  having  been  already  once 
baptized  in  their  childhood. 

<^  In  the  night,''  says  he,  <^  a  great  number  of  priests 
assembled  about  the  pond,  roaring  and  singing  with  a 
view  of  blessing  the  water.  After  midnight  the  bap- 
tism began.  The  Abuna  Mark,  the  king  and  queen, 
were  the  fkst  that  went  into  the  lake ;  they  had  each 
a  piece  of  jcotxoa  cloth  about  their  middk,  which  was 
just  so  much  xnore  than  the  rest  of  the  people  had. 
At  the  sun-rismg  the  baptism  was  most  thronged  ;  a& 
ter  which,  when  Alvarez  *  came,  the  lake  was  full  of 
holy  water,  into  which  they  had  poured  oil.'' 

It  should  seem,  from  this  outset  of  his  narrative^ 
that  he  was  not  at  the  lake  till  the  ceremony  was  half 
over,  and  did  not  see  the  benediction  of  the  water  ait 
all,  nor  the  curious  exhibition  of  the  King,  QueeUt 
and  Abuna,  and  their  cotton  cloths.  As  for  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  oil  being  poured  into  the  watar,  I 


♦  Vide  Alvarez's  narrative  in  his  account  of  the  embassy  of 
Don  Roderigo  d«  i.ijjia^  page  155* 
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wiH  not  pb^iiTdy  contradict  it4  for^  though  I  was 
^rly  there,  it  might  have  escaped  me  if  it  was  done 
in  the  dark.  However,  I  never  heard  it  mentioned 
as  part  of  the  ceremony ;  and  it  is  probable  I  shoidd^ 
if  any  such  thiiig  was  really  practised ;  neither  was  I 
in  time  to  have  seen  it  at  Kahha, 

**  Before  the  pond  a  scaffold  was  built,  covered 
round  with  planks,  within  wiiich  sat  the  king,  looking 
towards  the  pond,  his  face  covered  with  blue  taffeta, 
while  an  old  man,  who  was  the  king's  tutor,  was 
standing  in  the  water  up  to  the  shoulders,  ndkei  as 
he  was  born,  and  half  dead  with  cold,  for  it  had  fro* 
zen  ii^iolentiy  in  the  .night.  All  those  that  came  near 
him  he  took  by  the  head  and  plunged  them  in  the  wa^ 
ter,  whether  men  or  women^  saying,  in  his  own  kn* 
guage,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  dF  the  Father^  JSon^ 
and  Holy  Ghost." 

'  Now  Sboa,  where  the  king  was  then,  is  inlat.  8^N* 
and  the  sun  was  in  112^  south  declination,  advancing 
northward,  so  the  sun  was,  on  the  day  of  the  Epi* 
pbany,  within  dO^  of  the  jzenith  of  the  faathing-place. 
The  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  rises  at  Gondar  about 
that  time  to  68%  so  in  Shoa  it  caimot  rise  to  less  than 
70%  for  Oondar  is  in  lat.  I^""  N.  that  is  4"^  farther 
northward,  so  it  is  not  possible  water  should  freease, 
nor  did  I  ever  see  ice  in  Abyssinia,  not  even  on  die 
highest  or  coldest  mountains*  January  is  .one  of  the 
hottest  months  m  the  year,  day  and  night  the  .sky:  is 
p^eeily  serene,  nor  is  there  a  long  disproportiontd 
^intor  night*  At  Shoa  the  days  are  equal  ,to  the 
iughts,ait  least  as  to  sense,  even  in  the  month  of  Ja^ 
nuary. 

The  baptism,  Alvaree  says,  began  at  midnight,  and 
die  old  tutor  cEpt  every  person  under  water,  taking 
-him  bf  the  head,  saying,  *<  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name 
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of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
It  was  most  thronged  at  san»rise,  and  ended  about 
nine  o'clock ;  a  long  time  for  an  old  man  to  stand  in 
frozen  water. 

The  number  (as  women  were  promiscuously  admit* 
ted)  could  not  be  less  than  40,000 ;  so  that  even  the 
nine  hours  this  baptist-general  officiated,  he  must  have 
had  exercise  enough  to  keep  him  warm,  if  40,000 
(many  of  them  naked  beauties)  passed  through  his 
hands. 

The  women  were  stark  naked  before  the  men,  not 
even  the  rag  about  them.  Without  such  a  proper  me*> 
dium  as  frozen  water,  I  fear  it  would  not  have  contri* 
buted  much  to  the  interests  of  religion  to  have  trusted 
a  priest  (even  an  old  one)  among  so  many  bold  and 
naked  beauties,  especially  as  he  had  the  first  six  hours 
of  them  in  the  dark. 

The  Abuna,  the  king,  and  queen^  were  the  three 
first  baptized,  all  three  bieing  absolutely  naked,  having 
only  a  cotton  cloth  round  their  middle.  I  am  sure 
there  never  could  be  a  greater  deviation  from  the  man* 
ners  of  any  kingdom,  than  this  is  from  those  of  Abys- 
sinia. The  king  is  alwiays  covered ;  you  seldcxn  see 
any  part  of  him  but  his  eyes.  The  queen  and  every 
woman  in  Abyssinia,  in  public  and  private,  (I  mean 
'vdiere  nothing  is  intended  but  conversation)  are  cover*^ 
ed  to  the  chin.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  them  to  have  even 
their  feet  seen  by  strangers ;  and  their  arms  and  hands 
ave  ^concealed  even  to  their  nails.  A  curious  circum* 
stance,  therefore,  it  would  have  been  for  the  king  to 
he  so  liberal  of  his  queen's  charms,  while,  he  covers 
his  own  face  with  blue  taffeta ;  but  to  imagine  that 
the  Abuna,  a  Coptish  monk,  bred  in  the  desert  of  St 
Macarius,  would  expose  himself  naked  amon^  naked 
women,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  celebrap 
tion  he  observes  in  his  own  church,  is  monstrous,  and 
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mast  exceed  ^M  belief  wbalever*  As  the  Abana 
Mark  too  was  of  the  reasonable  age  of  1 10  years,  he 
might,  I  think,  have  dispensed  at  that  time  of  life 
with  a  bathing-gown,  especially  as  it  was  frost. 

The  old  man  in  the  pond  repeated  the  formula,  "  I 
baptise  yon  in  the  name  dF  the  Father,  erf  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,''  in  his  own  language ;  and 
Alvarez,  it  is  plain,  understood  not  one  word  dF  Abys* 
sinian.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  speaks  Latin  to 
the  king,  who  wonderfully  understands  him,  and  an* 
swers  as  decisively  on  the  merits  of  the  dispute  as  if 
he  had  been  educated  in  the  Sorbonne.  "  Confiteor 
unum  baptisma,"  says  Alvarez  *,  was  a  constitution 
of  the  Nicene  council  under  Pope  Leo.  Right,  says 
the  king»  whose  church,  however,  anathematized  Leo 
and  the  council  he  presided  at;  which  both  the 
king  and  Alvarez  should  have  known  was  not  the 
Nicene  council,  though  the  words  of  the  symbol  quo* 
ted  are  thought  to  be  part  (rf  a  confession  framed  by 
that  assembly. 

'*  Qui  crediderit  et  baptizatus  fiierit  salvus  erit,'*  says 
Alvarez.  «*  You  say  right,**  answers  the  king,  "  as 
to  baptism ;  these  are  the  words  of  our  Saviour ;  but 
this  present  ca'emony  was  lately  invented  by  a  grand- 
father of  mine,  in  favour  of  such  as  have  turned 
Moors,  and  are  desirous  again  of  becoming  Christians.'^ 

I  should  think,  in  the  first  place,  this  answer  of  the 
king  should  have  let  Alvarez  see  no  baptism  was 
int^ided  there ;  or,  if  it  was  a  re-baptism,  it  only 
took  place  in  favour  of  those  who  had  turned  Moors, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  but  partial.  If  this  was 
really  the  case,  what  had  the  king,  queen,  and  Abuna, 

vol.  V.  B 


^  Vid.  Alvarez,  hoc  loco.    Ramusio.  Viaggi,  p.  254. 
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to  do  in  it  ?  Sure  they  had  neither  apostatized,  nor 
was  the  company  of  apostates  a  very  creditable  society 
for  them. 

Alvarez,  to  persuade  us  this  is  real  baptism,  says 
that  oil  was  thrown  into  the  pond  before  he  came. 
He  will  not  charge  himself  with  having  seen  this,  and 
it  is  probably  a  falsehood.  But  he  knew  it  was  an 
essential  in  baptism  in  all  the  churches  in  the  East ;  so 
indeed  is  salt,  which  he  should  have  said  was  here 
used  likewise ;  then  he  would  have  had  all  the  mate- 
rials of  Greek  baptism }  and  this  salt  might  have  con- 
tributed to  cooling  the  water,  that  had  frozen  under 
the  rays  of  a  burning  sun* 

Alvarez  must  have  seen,  that  not  only  men  and 
women  go  to  be  washed  in  the  pool,  but  horses,  cows, 
mules,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  asses.  Are  these 
baptised?  I  would  wish  to  know  the  formula  the  re- 
verend baptist-general  used  on  their  occasion. 

There  is  but  one  church  where  I  ever  saw  sacred 
rites,  or  something  like  baptism,  conferred  upon  asses } 
it  is,  I  think,  at  Rome,  on  St  Andrew's  or  St  Patrick's 
day.  It  should  be  St  Balaam's  if  he  was  in  the  Roman 
kalendar  as  high  as  he  is  in  the  Abyssinian.  In  that 
church  (it  is,  I  thmk,  on  Monte  Cavallo)  all  sorts  of 
asses,  about  and  within  Rome,  are  gathered  together, 
and  showers  of  holy  water  and  blessings  rained  by  a 
priest  upon  them^  What  is  the  formula  I  do  not 
know ;  although  it  is  a  joke  put  upon  jstrangers,  espe- 
cially of  one  nation,  to  assemble  them  there;  or 
whether  the  two  churches  of  Rome  and  Abyssinia 
differ  so  much  in  this  as  in  other  points  of  discipline, 
I  am  not  informed ;  but  the  radonality  and  decency 
of  such  a  ceremony  being  the  same  in  all  churches, 
the  service  performed  at  the  time  should  be  the  same 
likewise. 

JO 
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I  will  not  then  have  any  scruple  to  say,  that  this 
whole  account  of  Alvarez  is  a  gross  fiction ;  that  no 
baptism,  or  any  thing  like  baptism,  is  meant  by  the 
ceremony  ;  that  a  man  is  no  more  baptised  by  keep^ 
ing  the  anniversary  of  our  Saviour's  baptism,  than  he 
is  crucified  by  keeping  his  crucifixion.     The  comme* 
moration  of  our  Saviour's .  baptism  on  the  epiphany, 
and  the  blessing  the  waters  that  day,  is  an  old  observ- 
ance of  the  eastern  church,  formerly  performed  in 
public  in  Egypt,  as  now  in  Ethiopia.     Since  that  of 
Alexandria  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mahometans,  the 
fear  of  insult  and  profanation  has  obliged  them  to  con« 
fine  this  ceremony,  and  all  other  processions,  within  ^ 
the  walls  of  their  churches,  in  each  of  which  there  is 
constantly  a  place  devoted  to  this  use.     Those  that 
cannot  attend  the  ceremony  of  aspersion  in  the  church, 
especially  sick  or  infirm  people,  have  the  water  sent  to 
them,  and  a  large  contribution  is  made  for  the  patri- 
arch, or  bishop  ;  yet  nobody  ever  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  tax  either  Greek  or  Armenian  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  baptism. 

Mounsieur  de  Toumefort  *,  in  his  Travels  through 
the  Levant,  gives  you  a  figure  of  the  Greek  priest, 
who  blesses  the  water  in  a  peculiar  habit,  with  a  pas- 
toral staff  in  his  hand. 

But,  besides  this,  various  falsehoods  have  likewise 
been  propagated  about  the  manner  of  baptism  practi- 
sed in  Abyssinia ;  all  in  order  to  impugn  the  validity 
of  it,  and  to  excuse  the  rash  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  for 
re-baptising  all  the  Abyssinians,  as  if  they  had  been  a 
Jewish  and  Pagan  people  that  never  had  been  bapti- 
sed at  all.  The  violation  of  this  article  of  the  creed,  or 
confession  of  Nice,  was  a  cause  of  great  offence  to  the 


*  Toumef.  torn,  i.  p.  IIU 
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AliyyssinianS)  and  of  the  misfoitunes  that  ha^^ned 
afterwards.  The  whole  of  the  Abyssiniaii  service  of 
baptism  is  in  their  liturgy.  The  Jesuits  bad  plenty  of 
copies  in  their  hands,  and  could  have  pointed  out  the 
part  of  the  service  that  was  heretical,  if  they  had 
pleased ;  they  did  not  pretend,  however,  to  do  this, 
and  their  silence  condemns  them. 

As  for  the  idle  stories  that  are  told  of  the  words 
pronounced,  such  as, — "  I  baptise  you  m  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity," — "  In  the  name  of  Peter  amt 
Paul,'' — "  I  baptise  you  in  the  water  of  Jordan," 
— "  May  God  baptise  you," — ^  May  God  wash 
you,"  and  many  others,  they  are  all  invented  by  the 
Jesuits,  to  excuse  the  repetition  of  baptism  in  Abys« 
sinia,  which  there  was  no  sort  of  occasion  for,  as  they 
might  have  examined  the  words  and  form  in  the 
liturgies,  which  are  in  every  church ;  and  I  must 
here  only  observe,  that  if,  as  the  chaplain  Alvarez 
^ys,  the  priest  in  the  pool,  oa  the  festival  of  the  i^)!* 
phany,  was  so  fond  of  the  proper  words  as  even  at  that 
time  to  say,  *^J  baptise  you  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
pf  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the  words  he 
quotes  to  shew  that  this  immersion  in  water  on  the 
Epiphany  is  a  real  baptism,  I  cannot  comprehend 
why  they  should  vary  them  to  other  words^  when 
nothing  but  baptism  is  meant.  But  this  I  can  bear 
evidence  of,  that^  in  no  lime  when  I  was  pres^it, 
as  I  have  above  a.  hundred  times  been,  at  the  baptism 
both  of  adults  and  infants,,  aye,  and  of  apostates  too^ 
\  never  heard  other  words  paronaunced  than  the  or. 
thodo:^  baptism^  oq^»  ^^  I  baptise  thee  in  the  name 
pf  the  Father,  of  the  Son»  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
immerging  the  child  in  pure  watei;,  into  which  they 
first  pour  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  olives,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross* 
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The  Abyssinians  receive  the  hdly  sacrament  in  both 
kinds,  in  unleavened  bread,  and  in  the  grape  bruised 
with  the  husk  together  as  it  grows,  so  that  it  is  a  kmd 
of  marmalade,  and  is  given  in  a  flat  spoon.  Whatever 
they  may  pretend,  some  mixture  seems  necessary  to 
keep  it  /rom  fermentation  in  the  state  that  it  is  in,  un* 
less  the  dried  cluster  is  fresh  bruised  just  before  it  is 
used ;  for  it  is  little  more  fluid  than  the  common  mar* 
malade  of  confectioners  ;  but  it  is  perft  ctly  the  grape  * 
as  it  grew,  bruised  stones  and  skin  together.  Some 
means,  however,  have  beeh  used,  as  I  suppose,  to 
prevent  fermentation,  and  make  it  keep ;  and  though 
this  is  constantly  denied,  I  have  often  thought  I 
tasted  with  a  flavour  that  was  not  natural  to  the  grape 
itself. 

It  is  a  mistake  that  there  is  no  wine  in  Abyssinia ; 
for  a  quantity  of  excellent  strong  wine  is  made  at 
Dreeda,  south-west  from  Oondar  about  thirty  miles, 
which  would  more  than  supply  the  quantity  necessary 
for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  in  all  Abyssinia 
twenty  times  oven  The  people  themselves  are  not 
fond  of  wine,  and  plant  the  vine  in  one  pbce  <HiIy ; 
and  in  this  they  have  been  imitated  by  the  Egyptians^ 
their  colony ;  but  a  small  black  grape,  of  an  excellent 
flavour,  grows  plentifully  wild  in  every  wood  in  llgre* 

Large  pieces  of  bread  are  given  to  the  communis 
cants,  in  proportion  to  their  quality ;  and  I  have  seen 
great  men,  who,  though  they  open  their  mouths  as 
wide  as  conveniently  a  man  can  do,  yet  from  the  re- 
spect the  priest  bore  him^  such  a  portion  of  the  loaf 
was  put  into  his  mouth,  that  water  ran  from  his  eye% 
&om  the  incapacity  of  chewing  it }  whi^h,  however, 
he  does  as  indecently,  and  with  full  as  much  noise,  as 
he  eats  at  table. 

After  receiving  the  aacrsmient  of  the  eucharist  in 
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b6th  kindd,  a  pitched  of  water  is  brought^  of  which 
the  comnuinicant  drinks  a  large  draught ;  and  weil 
he  needs  it  to  wash  down  the  quantity  of  bread  he  has 
just  swaUowed.  He  then  retires  from  the  steps  of  the 
iiiner  division,  upon  which  the  administering  priest 
stands,  ^d,  turning  his  face  to  the  wall  of  the  church, 
in  private,  says  some  prayer  with  seeming  decency  and 
attention. 

'  The  Romanists  doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  Abyssi- 
nian consecration  of  the  elements ;  because  in  their 
liturgy  it  is  plainly  said,  *'  Lord,  put  thy  hand  upon 
this  cup,  and  bless  it,  and  sanctify  it,  and  purify  it, 
that  in  it  may  be  made  thy  holy  blood }"  and  of  the 
bread  they  say,  *^  Bless  this  saucer,  or  plate,  that  in  it 
may  be  made  thy  holy  body."  And  in  their  prayer 
they  say,  ^^  Change  this  breads  that  it  may  be  made 
thy  pure  body  which  is  joined  with  this  cup  of  thy 
precious  blood."  The  Jesuits  doubt  of  the  validity  of 
this  consecration,  because  it  is  said,  <*  this  bread  is  my 
body ;"  and  over  the  wine,  *'  this  cup  is  my  blood ;" 
whereas,  to  operate  a  true  transubstantiation,  they 
should  say  over  the  bread,  *•  this  is  my  body." 

For  my  own  part,  I  leave  it  to  the  reverend  fathers, 
who  are  the  best  judges,  what  is  necessary  to  operate 
this  miracle  of  transubstantiation.  The  reality  of  the 
thing  itself  is  denied  by  all  Protestant  churches,  has 
been  oftqn  doubted  by  others,  has  been  ridiculed  by 
lay-writersj  and  can  never  be  a  matter,  I  believe,  of 
thorough  conviction,  much  less  of  proof,  to  any.  The 
dignity  of  the  subject,  on  which  it  touches  nearly,  as 
well  as;  t^ptdemess  for  our  brethren  on  the  continent, 
an  article,  of  whose  faith  it  is,  should  always  screen  it 
from .  being .  treated  with  pleasantry,  whatever  we  be* 
lieve,  or  whether  we  believe  it  or  not. 

M.  Ludolf  thinks,  that  the  words  I  have  set  down 
are  a  proof  the  Abyssinians  do  not  believe  in  transub* 
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stantiation.  For  my  part,  from  those  very  words,  I 
camiot  think  any  thmg  is  clearer  than  that  they  do ; 
the  bread  is  upon  the  plate ;  they  pray  that  the  plate 
may  be  blessed,  ^^  That  in  it  the  bread  may  be  made 
God's  holy  body  *  j"  and  of  the  wine  they  say,  "  That 
it  may  be  made  ihy  holy  blood :"  and  in  their  prayer 
they  say,  **  Change  this  bread,  that  it  may  be  made  thy 
body ;  and  again,  <<  May  the  Holy  Ghost  shine  upon 
this  bread,  that  it  may  be  made  the  body  of  Christ  our 
God,  and  that  this  cup  may  be  changed  and  become 
the  blood,  not  the  symbol j  of  the  blood  of  Christ  our 
God."  With  all  respect  to  Mr  Ludolf 's  opinion,  I 
must  think  that,  though  the  benediction  prayed  upon 
the  patine,  spoon,  and  chalice,  is  but  an  awkward  ex- 
pression, yet,  if  I  understand  the  language,  converte 
and  immutetur  are  literal  translations  of  the  Ethiopic, 
and  seem  to  pray  for  a  transubstantiation  as  directly 
as  words  will  admit,  whether  they  believe  in  it  or  not ; 
nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  can  any  stronger  or  more  ex« 
pressive  be  found  to  substitute  m  their  place. 

I  shall  finish  this  subject  (which  is  not  in  my  pro* 
vince,  and  which  I  have  mentioned,  because  I  know  it 
is  a  matter  which  some  of  my  readers  desire  informa* 
tion  upon)  by  an  anecdote  that  happened  a  few  months 
before  my  coming  into  Abyssinia,  as  it  was  acciden- 
tally told  me  by  the  priest  of  Adowa  the  very  day  of 
the  Epphany,  and  which  Janni  vouched  to  be  true, 
and  to  have  seen. 

The  Sunday  before  Ras  Michael's  departure  for 
Gondar  from  Adowa,  he  went  to  church  in  great 
pomp,  and  there  received  the  sacrament.  There  hap- 
pen^ to  be  such  a  crowd  to  see  him,  that  the  wine, 
part  of  the  consecrated  elements,  was  thrown  down 

: — 5- 

*  See  tiie  Ethiopic  liturgies  passim,     Ltidolf,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ^. 
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and  spilt  upon  the  step^  whereon  the  communicants 
stood  at  receiving.  Some  straw  or  hay  was  instantly 
gatbei'ed  and  sprinkled  upon  it  to  cover  it,  and  tb^ 
communicants  continued  the  service  till  the  end,  tread- 
ing that  grass  under  toot 

Ihis  giving  great  offence  to  Janni,  and  some  few 
priests  that  lived  with  him,  it  Was  told  Michael,  who» 
without  explaining  himself,  said  only,  ^  As  to  the  fact 
of  throwing  the  hay,  they  are  a  parcel  of  hogs,  and 
know  no  better/'  These  few  words  had  stuck  in  the 
stomach  of  the  priest  of  Adowa,  who,  wkh  great  se» 
crecy,  and  as  a  mark  of  friendship,  begged  I  would 
give  him  my  opinion  what  he  should  have  dbne,  or 
rather*  what  would  have  been  done  in  my  country  ? 
I  told  him,  "  That  the  answer  to  his  question  depend- 
ed upon  two  things,  which,  being  known,  his  difficul- 
ties would  very  easily  be  solved.  If  you  do  believe 
that  the  wine  spilt  by  the  mob  upon  the  steps,  and 
trod  uDider  foot  afterwards,  was  really  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  then  you  was  guilty  of  a  most  horrid 
crime,  and  you  should  cry  upon  the  mountains  to  co^ 
ver  you,  and  ages  of  atonement  are  not  sufficient  to 
expiate  it.  You  should,  in  the  mean  time,  have  r^- 
ed  the  place  round  with  iron,  or  built  it  round  with 
stone,  that  no  foot,  or  any  thing  else  but  the  dew  of 
heaven,  could  have  faHen  upon  it,  or  you  should  have 
brought  in  the  river  upon  the  place  that  would  have 
washed  it  all  to  the  sea,  and  covered  it  ever  after  from 
sacrilegious  profanation.  But  if,  oh  the  contrary,  you 
believe  (as  many  Chrisdan  churches  do),  that  the  wiftt 
(notwithstanding  consecration)  remained  in  the  cup 
nothing  more  than  wine,  but  was  only  the  symbol,  or 
type,  of  Christ's  blood  of  the  New  Testament^,  tbeij 
the  spilling  it  upon  the  steps,  and  the  treading  up(»i 
it  afterwards,  having  been  merely  accidental,  and  out 
0f  your  power  to  prevent,  being  so  iar  from  your  wish 
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that  yoa  are  heartily  sorry  that  it  happened,  I  do  n6t 
reckon  that  you  are  further  liable  in  the  crime  of  s»< 
crilege,  than  if  the  wine  had  not  been  consecrated  at 
all.  You  are  to  humble  yourself,  and  sincerely  re« 
gret  that  so  irreverent  an  accident  happened  in  your 
hands,  and  in  your  time  ;  but  as  you  did  not  intend 
it,  and  could  not  prevent  it,  the  consequence  of  an  ac« 
cident«  where  inattention  is  exceedingly  culpable^  will 
be  imputed  to  you,  and  nothing  further." 

The  priest  decbred  to  me,  with  great  earnestness, 
that  be  never  did  believe  that  the  elements  in  the  eo* 
charist  were  converted  by  consecration  into  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  He  said,  however,  that.he 
believed  this  to  be  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  it 
never  was  his ;  and  that  he  conceived  the  bread  was 
bread,,  and  the  wine  was  wine,  even  after  ccmsecration* 
From  this  example,  which  occurred  merely  acciden- 
tally, and  was  not  the  fruit  of  interrogation  or  curiosip 
ty,  it  appears  to  nie,  whatever  the  Jesuits  say,  some 
at  least  among  the  Abyssinians  do  not  believe  the  real 
presence  in  the  eucharist ;  but  further  I  am  not  enough 
informed  to  give  a  positive  opinion.  To  follow  ttua 
investigation  more  curiously  would  have  been  attend- 
ed with  a  considerable  degree  of  danger ;  and  there- 
fore I  have  stated  my  only  means  of  knowledge,  and 
leave  my  readers  entirely  to  the  freedom  of  their  own 
opinion,  and  to  after  inquiry  and  information. 

The  Abyssinians  are  not  all  agreed  about  the  state 
of  souls  before  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The 
<q|union  which  generally  prevails  is,  that  there  is  no 
third  state :  but  that,  after  the  example  of  the  thief, 
the  souls  of  good  men  enjoy  the  beatific  vision  imme- 
diately upon  the  separation  from  the  body*  But  I 
must  here  observe,  that  their  practice  and  books  do 
both  contradict  this ;  for,  as  often  as  any  person  dies» 
alms  are  given,  and  prayers  are  offered  tor  the  souls 
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of  those  departed,  which  would  be  vain  did  they  be- 
Ueve  they  were  already  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
in  possession  of  the  greatest  bliss  possible,  wanting 
nothing  to  complete  it.  **  Remember,"  says  their  h- 
ttirgy,  "  O  Lord  !  the  souls  of  thy  servants,  our  father 
Abba  Matthias,  and  the  rest  of  our  saints,  Abba  Sa- 
kma,  and  Abba  Jacob/'  In  another  place,  "  Re- 
member, O  Lord  !  the  kings  of  Ethiopia^  Abreha,  and 
Atzbeha,  Caleb,  and  Guebra  Mascal/*  And  again, 
^^  Release,  O  Lord  !  our  iiaither  Antonios,  and  Abba 
Macarius/'  If  this  is  not  directly  acknowledgmg  a 
separate  state,  it  can  have  no  meaning  at  alL 

I  have  already  said,  that  the  Agaazi,  the  predeces- 
sors of  those  people  that  settled  in  Tigre  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Habab,  were  shepherds  adjoining  to 
the  Red  Sea ;  that  they  speak  the  language  Geez,  and 
are  the  only  people  in  Abyssinia  in  possession  of  let- 
ters; that  these  are  all  circumci9ed,  both  men  and 
women.  The  former  term,  as  applied  to  men,  is  com- 
monly known  to  every  one  the  least  acquainted  with 
the  Jewish  history.  The  latter  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  a 
rite  merely  Gentile ;  although  in  Africa,  at  least  that 
part  adjoining  to  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  it  is  much 
more  known  and  more  universally  practised  than  the 
other.  This  I  shall  call  ea^cishny  that  I  may  express 
this  wicommon  operation  by  as  decent  a  word  as  pos>« 
sible.     The  Falasha  likewise  submit  to  both. 

These  nations,  however  they  agree  in  their  rite,  dif- 
fkr  in  their  accounts  of  the  time  tney  received  this  ce>. 
remony,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  performii^  it*  The 
Abyssinians  of  Tigre  say,  that  they  recdved  it  from 
IshmaePs  fiamily'  and  his  descendants,  with  whom  they 
ware  early  connected  in  their  trading  voyages*  They 
say  also,  that  the  queen  of  Saba,  and  sdl  the  women 
ef  that  coast,  had  suffered  excision  at  the  usual  time 
ef  life,  before  puberty,  and  before  her  journey  to  Je- 
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rusalem.  The  Falasha  again  declare,  that  their  cir- 
cumcisioti  was  that  commonly  practised  at  Jerusalem 
in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  in  use  among  them  when 
they  left  Palestine,  and  came  into  Abyssinia. 

The  circumcision  of  the  Abyssinians  is  performed 
with  a  sharp  knife,  or  razor.  There  is  no  laceration 
with  the  nails,  no  formula  or  repetition  of  words,  nor 
any  religious  ceremony  at  the  time  of  the  operation, 
nor  is  it  done  at  any  particular  age,  and  generally  it 
is  a  womsm  that  is  the  surgeon.  The  Falasha  say, 
they  perform  it  sometimes  with  the  edge  of  a  sharp 
stone ;  sometimes  with  a  knife  or  razor,  and  at  other 
times  with  the  nails  of  their  fingers ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  have  the  nails  of  their  little  fingers  of  an 
immoderate  length.  At  the  time  of  the  operation,  the 
priest  chants  a  hymn,  or  verse,  importing,  <'  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  hast  ordained  circumcision  V* 
This  is  performed  on  the  eighth  day,  and  is  a  religi- 
ous rite,  according  to  the  first  institution  by  God  to 
Abraham. 

The  Abyssinians  pretend  theirs  is  not  so ;  and,  be- 
ing pressed  for  the  reason,  they  tell  you  it  is  because 
Christ  and  the  apostles  were  circumcised,  though  they 
do  not  hold  it  necessary  to  salvation.  But  it  is  the 
objection  they  constantly  make  against  eating  out  of 
the  same  plate,  or  drinking  out  of  the  same  cup,  with 
strangers,  that  they  are  uncircumcised ;  while,  with 
die  Egyptians  or  the  Cophts,  though  equally  stran- 
gers^ they  make  no  such  difficulty.  In  the  time  of 
the  Jesuits,  when  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was 
abolished,  and  liberty  given  them  to  return  to  their 
old  worship,  their  priests  proclaimed  a  general  cir«> 
cumcision ;  and  the  populace,  in  the  first  days  of  their 
fury,  or  triumph,  murdered  many  Catholics,  by  stab- . 
bing  them  with  a  lance  in  that  part,  as  they  met  them, 
repeating,  in  derision,  the  Jewish  hymn,  or  ejacula- 
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tioD,  ^'  Blessed  is  the  Lord  that  hath  ordained  circumi- 
cision  V*  so  that,  I  believe,  their  indifference  in  this 
article  is  rather  owing  to  not  being  contradicted ;  just 
as  they  are  careless  about  every  other  part  of  reli^ 
gion,  unless  such  as  have  been  revived  in  their  minds 
by  disputes  with  the  Jesuits^  and  kept  up  ^nce,  in 
part,  among  their  clergy.  But  none  of  them  pretend 
that  circumcision  arises  from  necessity  of  any  kind,  or 
from  any  obstrucdon  or  impediment  to  procreauoni 
or  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  cleanUness,  or  from 
the  heat  of  climate. 

None  of  these  reasons,  constantly  alleged  in  Europe^ 
are  ever  to  be  heard  of  here ;  nor  do  I  believe  they 
have  the  smallest  foundation  anywhere :  and  this,  I 
think,  should  weigh  strongly  in  favour  of  the  account 
Scripture  gives  of  it.  Examining  the  origin  of  this 
ceremony,  independent  of  this  revelation,  I  will  never 
believe  that  man,  or  nations  of  men,  rashly  submitted 
to  a  disgraceftil,  sometimes  dangerous,  and  always 
painful  operadon,  unless  there  had  been  proposed,  a$ 
a  consequence,  some  reward  for  submitting  to,  or 
some  punishment  for  refusing  it,  which  balanced  in 
their  minds  the  pain  and  danger,  as  well  as  di^grace^ 
of  that  operation. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  agree  m  considering 
it  shameful  to  expose  that  part  of  their  body,  even  to 
men ;  and  in  the  East,  where,  from  climate,  you  are 
allowed,  and,  from  respect  to  your  superiors,  the  ge» 
nerality  of  men  are  forced  to  go  naked,  all  agree  in 
covering  their  waist,  which  is  called  their  nakedness^ 
though  it  is  really  the  only  part  of  their  body  that 
is  covered*    We  see  even  that  there  ^  curse  *  zu 


•  Gen.  cbap.  i^.  vcr.  2?, 
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tended  the  mere  seeing  that  part  of  the  body  of  a  pa« 
rent,  and  not  instantly  throwing  a  covering  over  it* 

I  do  not  propose  discussing  at  Urge  the  arguments 
for  or  against  the  time  of  the  beginning  to  circumcise* 
The  Scripture  has  given  such  an  account  of  it,  that, 
vhen  weighed  with  the  promise  so  exactly  kept  to  the 
end,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  rational  one.  But,  con« 
sidering  all  revelation  out  of  the  question,  I  think 
there  is  no  room  to  institute  any  free  or  fair  inquiry. 
I  give  no  pre-eminence  to  Moses,  nor  his  writings*  t 
suppose  him  a  profane  author ;  but,  till  those  ttuit  ar« 
gue  against  his  account,  and  maintain  circumcision 
was  earlier  than  Abraham,  shall  shew  me  another  prcH 
fane  writer  as  old  as  Moses^  as  near  the  tini^  they  say 
it  began  as  Moses  was  to  the  time  of  Abralfthfi,  I  will 
not  argue  with  them  in  support  of  Moses  against  He* 
rodotus,  nor  discuss  who  Herodotus's  Phoenicians,  and 
who  his  Egyptians  were,  that  circumcised.  Herodotus 
knew  not  Abraham  nor  Moses,  and,  compared  to  their 
days,  be  is  but  as  yesterday.  Thos^  Phoenicians  and 
Egyptians  might,  for  any  thing  he  knew  at  his  time, 
have  received  circumcision  from  Abraham  or  Ishmael^ 
or  some  of  their  posterity,  as  the  Abyssinians  or  Ethio* 
pians,  whom  he  refers  to,  actually  say  they  did,  which 
Herodotus  did  not  know,  it  is  plain,  though  he  mentions 
they  were  circumcised.  This  traditicm  of  the  Abys- 
sinkois  merits  some  consideration  from  what  they  say 
of  it  themselves,  that  they  were,  in  the  earliest  time, 
circumcised  before  they  left  their  native  country,  'and 
settled  in  Tigre.  From  this  they  derive  no  honour, 
nor  do  they  pretend  to  any.  It  would  have  been  other* 
wise,  if  the  era  lixed  upon  had  been  the  reign  of  Me* 
niiek,  son  of  Solomon,  when  they  first  embraced  Ju* 
daism  under  a  monarch.  This  would  have  made  a 
much  more  brilliant  epoch  in  their  history,  whilst  it 
was  probable^  that  they  adopted  circumcision  under 
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the  countenance  of  Azarias^  the  son  of  Zadok,  the 
high  priest,  and  the  representatives  of  the  twelve  tribes 
who  came  with  him  at  that  time  from  Jerusalem. 

It  seems  to  me  very  extraordinary,  that,  if  cir- 
cumcision was  originally  a  Jewish  invention,  all  those 
nations  to  the  south  should  be  absolutely  ignorant  of 
k,  while  others  to  the  northward  were  so  early  ac- 
quainted with  it ;  for  none  of  those  nations  upon  the 
Nile  (excepting  the  Shepherds),  either  know  or  prac- 
tise it  to  this  day ;  though,  ever  since  the  14(X)ch  year 
before  Christ,  they  have  been  in  the  closest  connec- 
tion with  the  Jews.  This  would  rather  make  me  be- 
lieve, that  the  rite  of  circumcision  went  northward 
from  the  plain  of  Mamre ;  for  it  certainly  made  no 
progress  southward  from  Egypt.  We  see  it  obtained 
in  Arabia,  by  Zipporah  *,  Moses's  wife,  circumcising 
her  son  upon  their  return  to  Egypt.  Her  great  anxie- 
ty to  have  that  operation  immediately  performed,  shews 
that  her's  was  a  Judaical  circumcision ;  there  was  no 
sin  that  attended  the  omission  of  this  operation  ia 
Egypt ;  but  God  had  said  to  Abraham  f,  ^'  The  soul 
that  is  not  circumcised  shall  be  cut  off  from  Israel.'^ 

The  Tcheratz  Agows,  who  live  between  Lasta  and 
Begemder,  in  an  exceedingly  fertile  country,  are  not 
circumcis^ ;  and,  therefore,  if  this  nation  left  Pales* 
tine  upon  Joshua  passing  Jordan,  circumci^on  was  not 
known  there ;  for  the  Agows,  to  this  day,  are  uncir-* 
cumcised.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Agows  of 
Damot,  who  are  settled  at  the  head  of  the  Nile.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  two  specimens  pf  their  different 
languages,  that  they  are  different  nations,  as  I  have 
alleged.  Next  to  these  are  the  Gafat,  in  a  plain  open 
cpuntry^  who  do  not  use  curcumcision ;  none  of  them 
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trere  ever  converted  to  Jud^m,  and  but  few  of  them 
to  Christianity.  The  next  are  the  people  of  Amhara^ 
who  did  not  use  circumcision,  at  least  few  of  them^ 
till  after  the  massacre  of  the  princes  by  Judith,  in  the 
year  900,  when  the  remaining  princes  of  the  line  of 
Solomon  fled  to  Shoa,  and  the  court  was  established 
there.  The  last  of  these  nations  that  I  shall  mentipn 
are  the  Galla,  who  are  not  circumcised ;  of  this  nation 
we  have  said  enough. 

On  the  north,  a  black,  woolly-headed  nation,  called 
the  Shangalla,  already  often  mentioned,  bounds  Abys« 
sinia,  and  serves  like  a  string  to  the  bow  made  by 
these  nations  of  the  Galla.  Who  they  are  we  know 
perfectly,  being  the  Cushite  Troglodytes  of  Sofala, 
Saba,  Axum,  and  Meroe ;  shut  up,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  in  those  ^aves,  the  first  habitations  of  their 
more  polished  ancestors.  Neither  do  these  circum- 
cise, though  they  immediately  bordered  upon  Egypt ; 
while  the  Cushite,  adjoining  to  the  peninsula  of  Afri- 
ca, certainly  did.  As,  then,  so  many  .nations  conti« 
guous  to  Egypt  never  received  circumcision  from  it, 
it  seems  an  invincible  argument,  that  this  was  no  en- 
demial  rite  or  custom  among  the  Egyptians,  and,  I 
have  before  observed,  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  this  nar 
tion  i  as  the  reasons  mentioned  by  Philo,  and  the  rest, 
of  cleanliness  and  climate,  are  absolute  dreams,  and 
now  exploded ;  anc^that  they  are  so  is  plain,  because, 
otherwise,  the  nations  more  to  the  southward  would 
have  adopted  it,  as  they  have  universally  done  another 
custom,  which  I  shall  presently  speak  of. 

Circumcision,  then,  having  no  natural  cause  or  ad- 
vantage, being  in  itself  repugnant  to  man's  nature,  and 
extremely  painful,  if  not  dangerous,  it  could  never 
originate  in  man's  mind  wantonly  and  out  of  £ree-wilK 
It  might  have  done  so  indeed  from  imitation;  but 
"with  Abraham  it  had  a  cause,  as  God  was  to  make  his 
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prhrate  famfly  in  a  few  years  numerous  fike  ttie  sand 
of  the  sea.  This  mark,  which  separated  them  from 
all  the  world,  was  an  easy  way  to  shew  whether  the 
promise  was  fulfilled  or  not.  They  were  going  to 
take  possesion  of  a  land  where  circumcision  was  not 
known ;  and  this  shewed  them  their  enemy  disdnct 
from  their  own  people.  And  it  would  be  the  grossest 
absurdity  to  send  Samson  to  bring,  as  tokens  of  the 
slain,  so  many  foreskins,  or  prepuces,  of  the  Philis- 
tines, if,  as  Herodotus  says,  the  Philistines  had  cut  o£f 
thdr  prepuces  a  thousand  years  before. 

I  must  here  take  notice,  that  this  custom,  filthy  and 
barbarous  as  it  is,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Abyssi- 
nians  of  Tigre,  who  have  always  been  circumcised, 
from  a  knowledge  that  the  nations  about  them  were 
not  circumcised  at  all.  It  is  true  they  do  not  content 
themselves  with  the  foreskin,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
if  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  Jews  likewise.  On 
the  contrary,  in  place  of  the  foreskin,  they  cut  the 
whole  away,  scrotum  and  all,  and  bring  this  to  their 
superiors,  as  a  token  they  have  killed  an  enemy. 

Although  it  then  appears,  that  the  nations  which 
had  Egypt  between  Abraham  and  them,  that  is,  were 
to  the  southward,  did  not  follow  the  Egyptians  in  the 
rite  of  circumcision ;  yet  in  another,  that  of  excision, 
they  alt  concurred.  Strabo  *  says,  the  Egyptians  dr- 
cumcised  both  men  and  women,  like  the  Jews.  I  wiH 
not  pret^id  to  say  that  any  such  operation  ever  did 
obtain  among  the  Jewish  women,  as  Scripture  is  silent 
upon  it ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  nowhere  ever  pretended  to 
have  been  a  religious  rite,  but  to  be  introduced  from 
necessity,  to  avoid  a  deformity  which  nature  has  sub- 


•  LiU  xvii.  p.  P50. 
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jetted  pardcul^  people  t6^  in  particdhr  dinifttes  tiid 
countries. 

We  percehre  among  the  brutes,  that  Nature,  €rea- 
tifig  the  animal  txrith  the  same  limbs,  or  ntembers,  aU 
the  world  over,  does  yet  indulge  Itself  in  a  variety,  in 
the  ppopordon  of  such  limb^,  or  members.  Some  are 
remarli^ble  for  the  size  of  their  heads,  some  for  the 
breadtli  and  bigttess  cf  the  tail,  some  fot  the  length  of 
their  legs,  and  some  for  the  size  of  theur  horns  ••  There 
h  a  disuict  in  Abyssinia,  \irithin  the  perpetual  r2dns$ 
where  cows,  of  no  greater  size  than  ours,  have  horas^ 
each  of  x^hlch  would  contain  as  much  iil^ter  as  the  of« 
£nary  water-pail  used  in  England  does  7 '  and  I  ^e^ 
membcfr,  on  tfte  frontiers  of  Sennaar,  neai*  the  rivof 
Deader,  to  have  seen  a  herd  of  *  niany  hundred  cows^ 
every  one  c^  which  had  the  apparent  construction  of 
their  parts  almost  simihr  with  that  of  the  bull ;  a6 
that,  for  a  considerable  time,  I  was  petsnaded  thslf 
these  wae  oxen,  their  udders  being  very  simall,  undi 
I  had  seen  them  nnlked. 

TMs  partictiiar  appearance,  or  unneces^ry  ^pen-^ 
dage,  at  first  tnade  me  believe  that  I  had  found  the 
real  cause  of  chrumcision  from  analogy ;  but,  upoA 
Mormadbn,  this  (fid  not  hold.  It  is,  however,  other^^ 
wise  in  the  excision  of  women.  From  cliH)Q(te»  of 
some  other  cause,  a  certain  disproportion  is  found  g^ 
nerally  to  prevail  among  them.  And,  as  the  po)>uia« 
rion  of  a  cotmtry  has,  in  every  age,  been  con^ered  as 
an  object  worthy  of  attention,  men  have  endeavoured 
to  retitedy  this  deformity  by  the  amputation  of  that 
redundancy.  All  the  Egyptians,  therefore,  the  Arai 
fcjans,  and  riadons  to  the  south  of  Africa,  the  Abyssi- 
Hians,  Galhrs,  Agows,  Oa&ts,  and  Crongas,  make 

^_^ ; I  -       — ' ■ .t^^^itj^ 

•  Some  of  these  large  horns  are  in  Mr  Btuce's  collectioaof  nai- 
tvtM  history,  ke.  at  Kinnaic<JU«*«£. 
IfOU  V.  C 
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thar  children  undergo  this  opetration,  at  no  fixed  time 
indeed,  but  always  before  they  are  marriageable. 

When  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  fim  settled  in 
Egypt,  they  did  not  neglect  supporting  their  mission 
by  temporal  advantages,  and  small  presents  given  to 
needy  people,  their  proselytes ;  but  mistaking  this  ex- 
cisicm  of  the  Coptish  women  for  a  ceremony  perform- 
ed upon  Judaicai  principles,  they  forbade,  upon  pain 
of  excommunication,  that  excision  should  be  perform- 
ed upon  the  children  of  parents  who  had  become  Ca- 
tholics. The  converts  obeyed,  the  children  grew  up, 
and  arrived  at  puberty ;  but  the  consequences  of  ha- 
ving obeyed  the  interdict  were,  that  the  man  founds 
by  choosmg  a  wife  amone.  Catholic  Cophts,  he  sub* 
jected  himself  to  a  very  disagreeable  inconvenienc^,  to 
which  he  had  conceived  an  unconquerable  aversion ; 
and  therefore  he  married  a  heretical  wife,  free  from 
this  objection,  and  with  her  he  relapsed  into  heresy. 

The  missionaries,  therefore,  finding  it  impossible 
that  ever  thdr  congregation  could  increase,  and  that 
this  accident  frustrated  their  labours,  laid  their  case 
before  the  college  of  Cardinals  de  propaganda  Jide^  at 
Rome.  These  took  it  up  as  a  matter  of  moment, 
which  it  really  was,  and  sent  J  over  visitors  skilled  in 
surgery,  fiurly  to  I'eport  upon  the  case  as  it  stood. 
They,  on  their  return,  declared,  that  the  heat  of  the 
dimate,  or  some  other  natural  cause,  did,  in  that  par- 
ticular nation,  invariably  alter  the  formation,  so  as  to 
make  a  difference  from  what  was  ordinary  in  the  sex 
in  other  countries ;  and  that  this  difference  did  occa- 
sion a  disgust;  which  must  impede  the  consequences 
for  whicn  matrimony  was  instituted.  The  college, 
upon  this  report,  ordered  that  a  declaration,  bemg 
first  made  by  the  patient  and  her  parents,  that  it  was 
not  done  from  Judaicai  intention,  but  because  it  disap- 
pointed the  ends  of  marriage,  ^^  Si  modo  matrimonii 
fructus  impediret  id  omnino  tollendum  esset  V  that 
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thie  imperfection  was,  by  all  manner  of  means,  to  be 
removed ;  so  that  the  Catholics,  as  well  as  the  Cophts» 
in  Egypt)  undergo  excision  ever  since.  This  is  done 
with  a  knife,  or  razor,  by  women,  generally  when  the 
child  is  about  eight  years  old;*. 

There  is  another  ceremony,  with  which  I  shall  close, 
and  this  regards  the  women  also,  and  I  shall  call  it  in- 
d^ion.  This  is  an  usage  frequent,  and  still  retained 
among  the  Jews,  though  positively  prohibited  by  the 
law :  *^  Thou  shalt  not  cut  thy  face  for  the  sake  of,  or 
9A  accounl;  of,  the  dead  f ."  As  soon  as  a  near  rela* 
tion  dies  in  Abyssinia,  a  brother  or  parent,  cousin-ger- 
inan  or  lover,  every  woman  in  that  relation,  with  the 
naU  of  her  little  finger,  which  she  leaves  long  on  pur- 
pose, cuts  the  skin  of  both  her  temples,  about  the  size 
of  a  sixpence ;  and  therefore  you  see  either  a  wound 
or  a  scar,  in  every  fair  face  in  Abyssinia ;  and  in  the 
dry  season,  when  the  camp  is  out,  from  the  loss  of 
friends,  they  seldom  have  liberty  to  heal,  till  peace  and 
the  army  return,  with  the  rains. 

The  Abyssinians,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  their 
first  colony,  in  computing  thdr  time,  have  coptinued 
the  use  of  the  solar  year.  Diodorus  Siculus  says, 
*^  They  do  not  reckon  their  time  by  the  moon,  but 
according  to  the  sun  ;  that  thirty  days  constitute  their 
month,  to  which  they  add  five  days  and  the  fourth 
part  of  a  day,  and  this  completes  their  year. 

These  five  days  were,  by  the  Egyptians,  called  Nici, 
and  by  the  Greeks,  Epagomeni^  whieh  signifies  days 


•t'V   <       ■  '       'Mr      "^ 


*  The  rea4^r  will  observe,  by  the  obscurity  of  this  passage,  that 
it  is  with  reluctaiice  X  have  been  determined  to  inentioQ  it  at  all  | 
but  as  it  is  an  historical  fact,  which  has  had  material  consequent 
ces,  I  have  thought  it  not  allowable  to  omit  it  altogether.  Any 
naturalist,  wishing  for  more  particular  information  may  CQUsult 
tiu!  Frenph.copy, 

t  De\it.  chlap.  xiv«  ver*  1 . 
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94dod,  or  stiperinduced,  to  complete  a  siiin.  The  A- 
byosioians  add  five  days  which  they  call  Quagomi,  a 
vorrapdcoi  fix>m  the  Greek  Epagomeni,  to  the  month 
q[  August^  which  is  dicir  Nabaasse.  Every  fotnrth 
year  they  add  a  axth  day.  They  begin  the  year,  l3k« 
«U  the  eastern  natbns,  on  the  29rh  or  SOth  day  of 
AagttSt^  that  i^  the  kakwis  c^  Sc^ember,  the  29tb 
of  August  bang  the  fiist  of  thebr  month  Mascanun. 

It  is  uncertain  whence  ihcj  derived  the  names  oi 
tb^  months;  they  have  no  signification  in  any  of  the 
languages  of  Aby^ima.  Tbenartieof  tfae&stmonA, 
amoiM[  the  old  Egyptians,  has  continaed  to  this  day. 
It  is  Tot ;  probably  so  called  from  the  first  diviaon  eS 
time  among  the  Egyptians,  from  observation  of  Ae 
heliacal  rising  of  tiie  dog-star.  The  names^  of  die 
inonths  retained  in  Abyssinia  are  possibly  in  iHidqnity 
prior  to  this ;  they  are  probably  those  given  them  by 
the  Gushite,  before  the  kal^ars  at  Hi^os  and  Me- 
f of^  tbw*  coioay,  v^ere  fcrmed. 

The  common  epoch  which  die  Ab;raaini2yis  make 
lise  oj^  is  from  the  creadon  of.  the  wond;  but  in  the 
quantity  of  this  period  th^y  do  not  agree  widi  the 
QrepkSf  nor  with  odier  eastfipm  nadons,  ^o  reckon 
££08  yeauBs  from  tlK  creadon  to  tlie  Uith  of  Christ. 
7he  AbyGsifiians  adopt  ihe  eron  nanbar  ofS3QO  y^m^ 
(^ting  away  the  odd  eight  yem ;  but  whether  iMs 
was  m'st  done  for  ease  &i  caloubdon,  or  some  bettev 
reason*  there  is  neither  book  nor  tiaditiQai  dial  now 
san  teach  us.  v  They  have,  besides  tfais^  numy  odvey 
epochs,  such  as  from  the  councils  of  Nice  and  Ephe- 
sus.  There  is  likewise  to  be  met  with  in  their  books 
fi  portion  of  dme,  which  is  certainly  a  Cfcie;  the  E-» 
thiopic  word  is  kamar,  which,  HteraMy  imerpreted,  is 
zn  ztchy  or  circle,  it  is  not  now  in  use  in  civil  Gfe 
among  the  Abyssinians,  ^d  therefore  was  meatiomod 
as  containing  various  quanddes,  from  100|peai«  to  Id^ 


I 
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afad  tfafive  8^  (ilaced  m  their  hi^ioFy  whet«  liekbar  of 
these  mM  sfflj^  uor  a(iy  ey^  nurab^  wl^tever • 

Tbey  Qonatantty  make  ii»e  of  tbd  golden  iiunrf>er 
jandepact  in  all  their  ecclesi^s^  comfWations^ :  the 
fiffit  they  call  Matque,  the  qther  Ab^cte*  Scaliger, 
vho.  hafe  taken  great  pains  u{)on  this  co^fusod  sfubyectp 
the  CQn4)iitatk)a  of  timef  10  ihe  <^hiireb  c^  Abys^llia^ 
^ffithoiu  having  succeeded  in  itiaking  it  e^uch  c)ei»>er9 
tells  13^9  that  the  first  use  or  iav^tion  of  epact$  was 
BDt  earlier  t-baq  the  time  pf  Dioc^an  j  bm  tbjs  is 
contrary  to  the  posilive  etideiice  of  Abyssiftian  hi^o^ 
ry,  iilach  says  Qxpreaasly^  that  the  efpaci  waa  invented 
hy  Dememus  *^  pamarch  (^  Ale jtamhia^  ^<  Ual^s/' 
says  the  poe^  in  their  UtUfgy)  *^  D^nnstriua  had  madd 
Oxis  revektion  by  the  immediate  infiuenqe  of  the  Holy 
Ghost^  how>  I  pray  you^  wasr  it  possible  that  the:  com* 
putation  of  time,  called  Epacts,  could  ever  have  been 
kno^  ?"  And^  ^gain^  ^^  Wb^n  you  Qieet/'  says  he, 
f'  yott  shsdl  l^n^  the  cofaputaition  by  opaete,  whieh 
was  taught  by  the  Holy  Qbost  to  &ther  DemecHw^ 
and  Jly  him  revealed  to  yoi^"  ]^ow  Deinetriiasr  wad 
the  tvel&h  patriarch  of  Aleacasa^a,  ^h^  ^  M^d^ 
aboQt  the  )  90th  yesor  of  Qhxist;*  oy  ia  the  i^eiffi^  of  ^ 
einperor  ^y^|\is  j  eoBge<y^^y  loi^g  M^fore  thie  limi^ 

It  seems  the  reputation  of  the  Egyptians,  hadh.  ffQttk 
very  iM  time,  for  their  skiU  m  Jsay^p^ia^ta^w  afl4  the 
division  4>i  tirne^  remained  ^th  theia  k^e  ip  the  daye 
of  Ghmtiat)ity«  Pope  W  the  Qr<^ty  v^n^  t^  the 
emperor  Marcian,  confesses  that  the  fixing  the  time 
of  the  moveable  feasts  was  always  an  eatchxsnre  privi. 
\ef^  q{  the  church  of.  Alexandria  i   and,  therefore, 

*  Eacofn.  ISlh'October,  04.5.  torn,  \.  Ann.  AT«xan.  p.  m. 
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6Siy$  he,  in  his  letter  about  reforming  the  kalendar,  die 
holy  fathers  endeavotired  to  take  away  the  occasion  of 
this  error,  by  delegating  the  whole  care  of  this  to  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria ;  because  the  Egyptians,  from 
old  times,  seem  to  have  had  this  gift  of  computadoa 
giveii  them ;  and  when  these  had  signified  to  the  apos- 
tolic See  the  days  upon  which  the  moveable  feasts 
^ere  to  happen,  the  church  of  Rome  then  notified 
this  by  writing  to  churches  at  a  greater  distance. 

We  are  not  to  doubt  that  this  privilege,  which  the 
church  of  Alexandria  had  been  so  long  in  possession 
of,  contributed  much  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  Abys- 
sinians  against  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  for  alter* 
ing  the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  by  appointing  days 
of  their  own ;  for  we  see  violent  commotions  to 
have  arisen  every  year  upon  the  celebration  of  this 

festivals  

The  Abyssinians  have  anodier  way  of  describing 
time  peculiar  to  themselves ;  they  read  the  whole  of 
the  four  evangelists  every  year  in  their  churches.  They 
begin  with  Matthew,  then  proceed  to  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John,  in  order ;  and  when  they  speak  of  an  events 
they  write  and  say  it  happened  in  the  days  of  Mat- 
thew,  that  is,  in  the  first  quarter  of  th^  year  while 
the  gospel  of  St  Matthew  was  yet  r^ing  in  the 
churches  *• 

They  compute  th^  tfmf  of  the  day  in  a  very  arbitrary^ 
irregular  manner.  The  twilight,  as  1  have'  before 
observed,  is  very  short,  almost  imperceptible^  and  was 


.  •  This  is  not  correct,  at  least  with  regard  to  written  history ; 
for  whatever  books  they  read  in  the  quarters,  it  is  uniformly  the 
practice  to  denote  the  whole  year  by  the  name  of  an  evangelist. 
The  days  of  Matthew  make  one  year,  the  days  of  Mark  a  second, 
of  Luke  arid  Johh  a  third  land  fourth,  and  so  On  in  rotation. 
The  four  evangelists  make  a  period  of  four  complete  years* — E. 
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stiir  more  so  ^hen  the.  court  was  remored  £mher  to 
the  southward  in  Shoa.  As  soon  as  the  sun  fails  bdow 
the  horizon,  night  comes  on,  and  all  the  stars  appear. 
This  term,  then,  the  twilight,  they  choose  for  the  b^gin-* 
ning  of  their  day,  and  dul  it  Nagge,  which  is  the  very 
time  the  twilight  of  the  morning  lasts*  The  same  is 
observed  at  night ;  and  Meset  is  meant  to  signify  the 
instant  of  beginning  the  twilight,  between  die  sun's 
falling  below  the  horizon  md  the  stars  appearing. 
Mid-day  is  by  them  called  Kater,  a  verv  old  word, 
which  signifies  culmination,  or  a  thing^  being  arrived 
or  placed  at  the  middle  or  highest  part  of  an  arch» 
All  the  rest  of  times,  in  conversation,  they  describe 
by  pointing  at  the  place  in  the  heavens  where  the 
sun  then  was,  when  what  they  are  describing  hap- 
pened. 

I  shall  conclude  what  further.  I  have  to  say  on  this 
subject,  by  observing,  that  nothing  can  be  more  inac- 
curate than  all  Abyssinian  calculadons.  Besides  then: 
absolute  ignorance  in  arithmetic,  their  excessive  idle- 
ness and  aversion  to  study,  and  a  number  of  fanciful, 
whimsical  combinations,  by  which  every  pardcular 
scribe  or  monk  distinguishes  himself,  there  are  obvious 
reasons  why  there  should  be  a  variation  between  their 
chronology  and  ours.  I  have  already  observed,  that 
the  beginning  of  our  years  are  different ;  ours  begin 
on  the  1st  of  January,  and  thdrs  on  the  first  day  of 
September,  so  that  diere  are  8  months  difference 
between  us.  The  last  day  of  August  niay  be  the 
year  1780  widi  us,  and  1779  only  with  the  Abys- 
sinians.  And  in  the  reign  of  their  kings  they  very 
seldom  mention  either  month  or  day  beyond  an  even 
number  of  years.  Supposing,  then,  it  is  known  that 
the  reign  of  ten  kings  extended  from  such  to  such  a 
period,  where  all  the  months  and  days  are  compre- 
hended, when  we  come  to  assign  to  each  of  these  an 
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equal  antnlmr  of  y«iit,  without  the  correfpondent 
noodisaiid  day<»  it  is  pbm  that^  when  iH  thm  tepir 
rate  vpi^  come  to  be  added  together^  the  one  mifn<* 
tot^  wiU  not  agree  with  tfaegtbcr,  but  vitt  be  more  or 
liess  than  the  just  ttme  which  diat  ptiiice  reigoed, 
Thifiy  indeed^  asemor^  compciieate  fiuU  >s  frequently 
as  they  accumulate^  '^lU  addom  amount  to  a  diftetr 
euce  above  thnee  yearn ;  a  apace  of  time  too  trihrial 
tobeoi  any  oonsequeoco  in  the  history  of  barbarous 
UAtioiis. 

However*  k  tnli  occur,  that  eye&  thia  agnemnent  ia 
lao  ppsttive  evidepce  of  the  eKactuesa  of  the  time ;  for 
it  may  so  happen  that  the  aumi-totala  may  agree,  and 
yet  eirary  rnrtinilar  aum  conschuting  the  ^jrhole  may 
be  £alse;  that  is,  if  the  quantity  of  crrpf^ /whi^sh  are 
too  much  exactly  correspond  with  the  quantity  of  mv 
mss  that  are  too  little.  To  obviate  this  as  mudi  as 
possible,  I  bxte,  coasidered  three  ecUpaea  of  the  $un|  as 
xBcordedin  the.  Abyssinian  annalst  The  fint  was  in 
the  reign  of  David  ,IIL  the  year  before  the  king 
T?iarchfld  ont  to  h»  fyest  caippa^n  against  Maffudi  the 
MooTt  in  the  unfortunate  wapr  with  Adel*  The  year 
that  the  king  marched  into  Dawgm  waa  IM^A,  efier 
having  diapatched  the  Portuguese  ambasfaderi.  Don 
Radq»o  de  Lima,  who  embarked  at  hiaauah  on  the 
36th  of  April  on  board  the  Acei  commai^lmi  by  Don 
Hecmr  de  Silveyra  $  and  tberAbyinniaii  annals  say, 
thai,  the  year  before  the  king  marched,  a  remarkahie 
^iipse  of  the  son  had  happened  in  theEthicqaicmiynth 
Ter«  Now,  in  cpnsnltiiig  pdr  £HrQpeanacciHmts,.vie 
imd  th^  on  the  second  of  Jmwfff$  answering  »to;ilie 
Ifldi  day  of  Ter,  there  did  i^pen  an.colipae'  of  the 
sua,  wfauh^  aa  it  was  m  the  time  of  the  yt^  when.the 
sky  is  cloudless  both  night  and  d^y,  must  have*'  been 
visible  all  the  tifne  of  its  dnration*  So  hem  op*  ap* 
ixmntt  do  agree  pred^ely* 
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The  moimA  bapp«md  on  tfe  10tt  ynr  of  themgn 
of  Ciftudiwt  u  the  Abymniaa  Mcount  maieB  it, 
Cbfulms  9ucoe0ddi  to  the  crcym  in  ifi4Q^  nd 
tbe  ISth  year  of' hit  riigR  will  fail  lo  be  «  IMJ*, 
Now  ive  &id  tiw.edipso  did  hafqiMa  ib  the  aansiodear 
waixm  of  tbe  year,  tbtt  ib^  oil  tbo. iilfrii  of  Juroai^ 

1553 ;  so,  in  this  second  instance,  our  chronology  is 
perfectly  correct. 

The  third  eclipse  of  the  sun  happened  in  the  7th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Yaspus  II.,  in  Magabit,  the 
seventh  month  of  the  Abyssinians.  Now  Tasous 
came  to  the  crown  in  1729,  so  that  the  7th  y6ar 
of  his  reign  will  be  in  1736,  and  on  the  4th  day 
of  October,  answering  to  the  8th  day  of  the  month 
Tekemt,  N.  S.  In  that  year,  we  see  this  eclipse  observe 
ed  ia  £urope. 

As  a  further  confirmation  of  this,  we  have  stated 
the  particulars  of  a  comet  which,  the  Abyssinian  an* 
nals  say,  appeared  at  Gondar  in  the  month  of  Novem* 
ber,  in  the  9th  ye^  of  the  reign  of  Yasous  I. ;  and  as 
this  comet  was  observed  in  Europe  to  have  come  to  its 
perihelion  in  December  1 689,  and  as  that  year,  ac- 
cording to  our  account,  was  really  the  9th  of  that 
king's  reign,  no  further  proof  of  the  escactness  of  our 
chronology  can  possibly  be  required.  By  means  of 
these  observations,  counting  backward  to  the  time 
of  Icon  Amlac,  and  again  forward  to  the  death  of 
Joas,  which  happened  in  1 768,  and  assigning  to  each 
prince  the  number  of  years  that  his  own  historians  say 
be  reigned,  I  have,  in  the  most  unexceptionable 
manner  that  I  can  devise,  settled  the  chronology  of 
this  country;  and  the  exact  agreement  it  has  with 
all  the  remarkable  events,  regularly  and  sufficiently 
vouched,  plainly  shews  the  accuracy  of  this  method. 
If,  therefore,  in  a  few  cases,  I  differ  two  or  three  years 
from  the  Jesuits  in  their  first  account  of  this  country, 
1  do  not  in  any  shape  believe  the  fault  to  be  mine ;  be-r 
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cause  there  are,  at  all  these  periods,  errors  in  poiiit  of 
&ct,  both  in  Alvarez  and  Tellez,  much  more  material 
and  unaccountable  than  the  mistake  of  a  few  years ; 
and  these  errors  have  been  adopted  with  great  con* 
fidence  in  tne  Hispania  lUustrata,  and  some  of  the  best 
books  of  Portuguese  history  which  have  made  mention 
of  this  country. 


TRAVELS 


TO   DISCOVBR 


THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE. 


BOOK  VL 

t^IBST  ATTEMPT  TO  DISCOVER  tHB  SOtTRCB  OF  THE  NILS 
FRUSTBATBD— -A  SUCCESSFUL  JOURNEY  THITHER,  WITH 
A  FULL  ACCOUNT  OF  EVERY  THING  RELATING  TO  THAT 
CELEBRATED  RIVER.  ' 


CHAP.   I. 


The  Author  made  Governor  qfRas  el  t'eeL 


J  SOON  received  an  instance  of  kindness  from  Ay  to 
Confu,  which  gave  me  great  pleasure  on  several  ac- 
counts. Oa>  the  south  part  of  Abyssinia,  on  the  fron-^ 
ders  of  Sennaar,  is  a  hot,  unwholesome,  low  stripe  of 
country,  inhabited  entirely  by  Mahometans,  divided 
into  several  small  districts^  known  by  the  general 
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name  of  Mazaga.  Of  this  I  have  often  before  ^ken, 
and  shall  have  further  occasion  in  the  sequel. 

The  Arabs  of  Sennaar,  that  are  on  bad  terms  with 
die  governor  of  Atbara,  fly  hither  across  the  desert  to 
avoid  the  rapine  and  violence  of  that  cruel  tyrant* 
The  arrival  of  these  produces  in  an  instant  the  greatest 
plenty  at  Ras  el  Feel ;  markets  are  held  everywhere ; 
cattle  of  all  kinds,  milk,  butter,  elephants  teeth,  hides, 
and  several  other  commodides^  are  sold  to  a  great 
amount. 

The  Arabs  are  of  many  different  tribes ;  the  chief 
are  the  Daveina,  then  the  Nile.  These,  besides  get- 
ting a  good  market,  and  food  for  their  cattle  and  pro* 
tection  for  themselves,  h,ave  this  great  additional  ad- 
vantage, they  escape  the  fl^",  and  consequently  are 
not  pUlaged,  as  the  rest  of  the  Arabs  in  Atbara  are, 
when  i^baoiging  atK>des  to  avoid  tbQ  Iiaxock  ma4^  by 
that  inject*,  (n.  retufu  fqr  this^  tb^y .  cimstaotly  bring 
Wses  from  Atbara,  below  SeiiQ^iv^  i^or .tW^uig's 
own  use,  and  for  such  o^  his  cayalry  who  2f^  ^.p^ed 
with  coats  of  mail ;  no  Abyssinian  horse,  or  very  few 
at  least,  being  capable  of  that  burden. 

Ayto  Confu  had  mafiy  districts  of  land  from  his 
fstther  Kasmati  Netcho,  as  well  as  some  belonging  to 
bis  mother  Ozoro  Es^er,  wlmh  lay  upon  that  fron- 
tier ;  it  was  called  Ras  el  Feel,  and  had  a  sendick  and 
nagareety  but,  as  it  was  governed  always  by  ^  deputy 
who*w^  a  Mahometan,  |t  had  no  rank  amoti^  the 
great  governments  of  the  state.  Besides  these  lands, 
^e  patrimony  of  Confu,  Ras  Michael  had  given  him 

mor^,  m^  with  them  tbk  goretiwieitt^  young  aa  ht 
w^,  from  fayo^r  to  bis  m^er  Q^sos^  S^tl^cr. .  Thid 
Mahf)9)estaR  deputy  wais  nvn^  Ab^  Jelled,  a  gimft 
iEQwai*d»  who  had  rduied  to  bring  out  his  men*  tbon^ 
9ttmnvwed»  to  'y>m  the  king  vfh^n  jmxdmg,  agaiMt 
f9Hli    He  bad  alao  ^narr^ei  wtttx  ^9  U^Yfim^  W4 
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r^ibdd  tfaenn  so  cbat  they  tradted  uo  mote  with  Rtt 
el  Fed,  brooght  no  more  hordes,  and  the  distria  "WM 
comequendy  neaiiy  rumed ;  whflst  a  great  oxitctf  wsei 
raised  againk  Abdel  Jelleel  by  the  merchaots  who  used 
to  trade  at  that  ^taorket^  not  having  now  money  encytigh 
to  pay  the  meery« 

Amnionks^  his  Billetana  Gueta,  was  the  person 
AytD  OdqIu  had  (testified  to  go  to  Ras  ei  Feel  to  re« 
duce  |t  tq  ordier,  and  di^lace  Abdel  Jdieel ;  but  Ras 
fiikfaaei  had  put  bita  as  a  man  of  trust  over  the  bhdt 
horse  unler  ;me,  so  he  was  employed  otherwise* 
Confd  ihiiiiself  was  now  preparing  to  go  thither  to 
settle  another  deputy  in  the  place  of  Abdel  JeUeel, 
and  he  liad  asked  the  assistaaice  of  troops  from  the 
king,  by  wfaidi  this  oune  to  my  knowledge. 

The  fim  time  I  saw  Ozoro  Esther,  I  told  her,  that 
rnitesB  she  had  a  mind  to  have  her  scm  (fie  speediivy 
fihesbottld,  l^efery  metts  in  her  power,  dissaade 
him  fimn  his  journey  to  Ras  el  Feel,  being  a  place 
vthete  the  bloody  fiux  nev^  ceased  to  rage ;  and  this 
compbunt  had  nsver  perfectly  left  him  since  he  had 
had  the  smoll^pox,  but  had  wore  him  to  a  shadow; 
Tliece  conhl  h^e  no  surer  way  therefore  of  destroying 
him  than  letting  him  go  thither  as  he  proposed,  fite 
fcaid  be^A  fbir  some  time  indeed  taking  bark,  which 
bad  done  him  great  service.  His  mother  Ozond 
Eatfier,  the  Itegbe^  whose  feat  favourite  he  was,  and 
ait  his  frieouk,  now  took  the  alarm,  upon  whick  the 
Raa  fefbade  hfan  positively  to  go. 

Sfegade  Ras  Mahomet,  of  whom  we  hs?ve  already 
spoken,  brother  to  Hagi  Saleh,  who  had  procured  me 
my  first  k)dging  at  Gondar,  was  head  of  alt  the  Mit- 
hometans  ifi  that  capital,  nay  I  may  say  in  Abyssinia^ 
Ke,  too,  was  ^  fevourite  of  the  Ras,  and  shewed  the 
€ame  aotaohment  to  me,  on  accouni  of  Meticat  Aga-^ 
ea  bad  his  bvodier  Sati^h.    This  man  came  to  me  one 
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snprningy  and  told  Qie,  that  Tasbe,  ^om  I  had 
brought  with  me  to  Abyssinia,  and  was.  recommenddd 
to  me  by  Metical,  Aga>  had  married  Abdel  Jelled's 
^aghteTy  and  that  a  $on  of  Saleh  bad  married  a 
daughter  of  Yasine's*  He  md  there  v»s  not  a  man 
in  Abyssinia  that  was  a  braver  soldier  and  better 
borseinan  than  Yasine ; .  that  he  had  no  love  for 
money,  but  was  a  man  of  probity  and  honour,  as 
indeed  I  had  always  found  him;  that  the  people,  of 
Ras  el  FeeL  to  a  man,  wished  to  have  him. for  dieir 
governor  in  the  room  of  Abdel  Jelloel ;  and  that  all 
tile  Arabs,,  as  well  as  Shekh  Fidele,  governor  of  At^ 
bara,  for  Sennaar,  wished  the  same* 
.  Mahomet  did,  not  dare  to  speak  for  fear  of  Qzoro 
Esther,  who  was  thought;  to  favour  Abddt  Idled ;  but 
he|>romised,  that  if  Ay  to  Confii  would  appomt  Yasine 
instead  of  Abdel  Jelleel,  he  would  give  lum  50  ounces 
of  gold,  besides  what  Yasine.  should  allow  upouihis 
settlement,  and' would  manage  the  affair  with  Michael 
when  be  bad  leave  so  to  do.  He  added,  that  his 
brother  Saleh  should  furnish  Yasine  with  jSSDO  men 
from  the  Mahometans  at  Qondar,.  completely  armed 
with  their  firelocks,  and  commanded  by  young  Saleh 
in  person. 

I  was  not  at  this  time  any  judge  of  the.  expediency 
of  the  measure ;  but  onp  resolution  I  had  made^  and 
determined  to  keep,  that  I  never  would  accispt  a  post 
or  employment  for  myself,  or  solicit  any  such.  f6v 
others.  My  reader  .will  see,  that,  for  my  own  safety, 
most  unwillingly  I  had  been  obliged  tp.br^  the  fiz^t 
of  these  resolutions  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  fprmed ; 
and  I  was  now  deliberating,  whether  it  was  not  better 
that  I  should  break  the  other  for  the  same  reason* 
.Two  things  waghed  with  me  extremely ;  die,  experi*- 
ence  of  Yasine's  prudence  and  attachment  to  me  duri* 
ing  the  whole  journey,  and  my  deterounation  .to  re^ 
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tarn  by  Sennaar,  and  never  trust  myself  more  in  the 
hands  of  that  bloody  assassin  the  Naybe  of  Masuah^ 
'«?bo  I  understood  had,  at  several  times,  manifested  his 
bad  in  tendons  towards  me  when  I  should  return  byt 
that  island.  »^        ^ 

;  I  flattered  myself,  that  great  advantage  would  ac« 
crue  to  me  by  Yadne's  friendship  with  tibe  Arabs  and 
the  Shekh  of  Atbara;  and,  having  consulted  Ayto 
Aylo  first,  I  made  him  propose  it  to  Ozoro  Esther.  .  I 
found,  upon  speaking  to  that  princess,  that  there  was 
something  embroiled  in  the  afiair.  She  did  not  an- 
swer  directly,  as  usual,  and  I  af^refaended  that  the  ob- 
jection was  to  Yasine.  I  was-  no  longer  in  doubt  of 
this,  when  Ozoro  Esther  told  me  Abba  Salama  had 
strongly  espoused  the  causeof  Abdel  Jelleel,  who  had 
bribed  him.  Notwithstanding  tt>is,  I  resolved  to  men« 
tion  it  myself  to  Conf u,  that  I  might  have  it  in  my 
power  to  know  where  the  objecdon  lay,  and  give  a 
direct  answer  to  Yasine. 

I  saw  Confu  soon  after  at  Koscam.  His  bark  being 
exhausted,  I  brought  him  more,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
much  better,  and  in  great  spirits.  The  dpie  was  b^ 
vourable  in  all  its  circumstances,  ■  and  I  entered  into 
the  matter  directly.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to 
hear  him  say,  gravely,  and  without  hesitation,  *^  I 
have  as  good  an  opinion  of  Yasine  as  you  can  have  i 
and  I  have  as  bad  a  one  of  Abdel  jelleel  as  any  man  in 
Gondar ;  for  which,  too,  I  have  sufEcient  reason,  as  it 
is  but  lately  the  Idng  told  me,  peevishly  enough,  I 
did  not  look  to  my  attairs  (which  is  true),  as  he  un^ 
derstood  that  the  district  was  ruined  by  having  been 
neglected.  But  I  am  no  longer  governor  of  Ras  el 
Feel ;  I  have  resigned  it.  I  hope  they  will  appoint  a 
ix^iser  and  betta:  man ;  let  him  choose  for  his  deputy 
.Yasine^  or  who  else  he  pleases  j  for  I  have  sworn,  by 
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the  head  of  the  Ileghe$  I  triH  not  ideddie,  ot  mtke^ 
i»Mi  the  goi^enmiem  of  Rib  €4  Feel  mo/e^^' 

l\Mtlt  Mtmm,  the  ldfi|'s  secn^ry,  icatne  k  at  that 
iftstant  trkh  &  nifinbef  or  other  pec^.  I  weif ed  to 
take  Confu  aside  to  ask  him  further,  if  he  ktiew  who 
diis  governor  ti^ts ;  but  he  ;ih6ded  sinoiig  the  ef'o^d^ 
jsjfing,  ^*  My  mothar  n^lU  tell  yoo  ril ;  the  ttrnti^  who 
is  tppoittted)  b  yoor  hkwi^  and  !  thbk  Yashie  nuy 
be  medej^my.^  I  nour  lost  fio  time  hi  going  to  0x6^^ 
to  Esdver  to  intercede  for  the  goremme&t  of  Ras  el 
Feel  to  Txsfaie^ 

Atttotrg  the  erowd  I  fnet  ikst  Tecte  Marhii!!,  tho 
tjng'ft  secretary,  ^ho,  taking  me  by  the  hMd,  ^aid 
tiHkh  dr  l^hing  countei^ce^  ^^  O  ho^  t  wish  yoy 
joy!  this  i$  ISte  a  man;  yoii  are. tKHriio st!rai^r^ 
but  one  of  us ;  why  traa  not  you  at  court  f*  I  s^d^ 
I  had  no  pardcuhur  busbess  th^re,  bnt  tliat  I  dime  hi- 
tfier  to  see^  Ayto  Confo^  th$t  he  i^nght  »peA  ki  fiivout 
of  Yasine  to  get  him  appointed  deptity  of  Ra^  el  Feeb 
^  Why  don't  you  appoint  Mm  yourself  i^^  saiys  he ; 
*  xAdX  has  Confu  to  do  widi  the  affioz'  now  ?  Tou 
don't  hitend  always  tobeki  leftdhig  strings  f  You  may 
thank  the  king  for  yoursdf,  but  I  would  never  advise 
you  to  speak  one  word  of  Yaskie  to  him ;  it  is  not 
the  custom ;  you  may,  if  you  please,  to  Confu,  he 
knows  fahn  already,  i&s  estate  lies  all  around  yoo^ 
and  he  wffl  enforce  your  orders  if  there  ^uld  be  utif 
need.** 

^  Pardon  me,  Tech  Marfam,"iaid  I,  »^  if  I  d*^  not 
understand  you.  I  came  here  to  solicit  for  Yissiney 
that  Confu,  or  his  successor,  would  appdm  ham  their 
deputy,  and  you  answer,  that  you  advise  me  to  m« 

emt  him  mysetf.**  **  And  so  I  do,*'  replfe*  Tetia 
aifam :  ^'^  who  h  to  appomt  him  but  you  i^  You  are; 
governor  of  Rste  d  Feel ;  aite  you  not  r*  I  stood  mo- 
tionless with  astonishment.    '<  It  is  no  great  affair," 
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stffs li€^,  ^  audi  hope  you  will  ncmr  see  it  bft  a 
hoc,  tmwholeeome  country^  foil  of  Mahometans  ;  but 
he  gold  ie  tie  good  as  any  Christian  gold  whatever  X 
wish  it  had  been  Begemder,  with  all  my  hearty  but> 
t^re  IB  a  good  dme  coming.'' 

After  having  recovered  myself  a  little  from  my  siuv 
prise,  I  went  to  Ayto  Comu  to  kiss  his  hand  as  my 
wperior,  but  this  he  would,  by  no  means,  sufier  me  to 
do.  A  great  dinner  was  provided  us  by  tl^ Itegbe; 
andTaskie  bmg  sent  for,  was  appointed,  clothed^ 
that  is,  invested,  and  ordered  immedisitely  to  Ras  el 
Feel  to  lus  government,  to  make  peace  with  the 
Davfna,  and  Irnng  all  the  horses  he  could  get  with  him 
from  thence,  or  from  Atbara.  I  sent  there  ftlso  that 
poor  man,  who  had  given  us  the  small  Uue  beads^  on 
the  foad,  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  having 
Idius  prodded  for  those  two  men,  and  secured^  sis  I 
thought,  a  retreat  to  Sennaar  for  myself,  gave  me  the 
Krst  teal  pleasure  that  I  had  received  since  landing  at 
Masuah ;  and  that  day,  in  company  with  Heikel,  Tec- 
la  Mariam,  £ngedan,  Aylo,  and  Guebra  Denghel,  al! 
my  great  friends,  vad  the  hopes  of  this  country,  I,  fot 
die  first  dme  since  my  arrival  in  Abyssinia,  abandon^ 
ed  myself  to  joy. 

'  My  constitution  was,  however,  too  much  weakened 
to  beut  any  exces$es«  The  day  after,  when  I  went 
home  to  Enfras,  I  found  myself  attacked  with  a  slow 
fever ;  and,  thi^ng  that  it  was  the  prelude  of  an 
ague,  widi  which  I  was  often  tormented,  I  fell  to  taking 
bark,  without  any  remission,  or  where  the  remisrion 
was  very  obscure,  I  shut  myself  up  in  the  house,  upon 
my  ccmstant  regimen  of  boiled  ric^,  with  abundant; 
dniughts  of  cold  water  *• 

VOL.  V.  D 


■W  iw 


*  •  There  Is  a  slight  inversion  in  the  order  of  this  incident,  witli 
tegEfil  to  limey  as  it  most  have  happened  after  the  journey  to  Em* 
frasy  p.  64^ — £. 
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«  Hi^  WK^  told,  that  there  Ms  a  great  com- 

J.  pKiiy:  that  a  monk  of  Debra  Libanos,  a 

1^,,^^^^  ^  ilie  Itepfhe  and.  of  the  king,  too,  had  ex* 

^4^Mii»wi  '*^  Abba  Salama  ill  a  dispute  about  reli« 

^^y^ «:  .;><^  kcKegue's  house ;  and,  the  day  aft^r,  Hag| 

V  nliKfc'ii  <!^i^  ^  R*^  Michael's  tent-makers,  who  U- 

^^.  #  ilie  town  belpw,  through  which  the  high  road 

H^M  Gi^m  passes,   came   to  tell  me,  that  many 

miirtrr  Irom  Ooiam  had  passed  through  the  low  town, 

wi  ^xpt^i^^ed  themselves  very  much  dissatisfied  by 

ll^mug  that  a  Frank  (meaning  me)  was  in  the  town 

ilH>ve«    He  saidv  that  when  they  came  in  sixes  and  se* 

>mis  at  a  t^me  there  was  no  fear ;  but  when  they  re« 

turned  altogether  (as  Michael  sometimes  made  theov 

do),  they  were  like  so  many  madmen ;  therefore  if  I 

resolved  to  stay  at  Emfras,  he  wished  I  would  (Mrder 

him  to  send  me  some  Mahometan  soldiers,  who  would 

strictly  act  as  I  commanded  them.' 

At  the  same  time  I  received  news  that  my  great 
friend,  Tecla  Mariam,  and  his  daughter  of  the  same 
aame^  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Abyssinia  after 
Ozoro  Esther,  were  both  ill  at  Gondar.  There  need- 
^d/Uo  more  for  me  to  repair  instantly  thither.  I  muf* 
fled  my  head  up,  as  great  officers  generally  do,  wh^i 
riding  near  the  capital.  I  passed  at  diflferent  times  a* 
bove  twenty  of  these  fimatics  on  the  road,  dx  and  se» 
ven  together }  but  either  they  did  not  know  me,  or, 
at  least,  if  they  did,  they  did  not  say  any  thing;  I 
came  to  Ayto  Aylo's,  who  was  sitting,  complainii^ 
of  sore  eyes,  with  the  queen's  chamberlain,  Ayto  Hei* 
kel.       . 

After  the  usual  salutation,  Tasked  Aylo  what  was 
the  matter  in  town  I  and  if  it  was  true  that  Sebaat 
Gzier  had  excommtmicated  Abba  Salama  ?/  and  told 
him  that  I  had  conceived  these  disputes  about  faith 
had  been  long  ago  settled.  He  answered,  with  an  af- 
fected gravity,  ^^  That  it  was  not  so ;  that  this  was  qf 
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such  importance,  that  he  doubted  it  would  throw  the 
country  into  great  convulsions ;  and  he  would  not  ad* 
vise  me  to  be  seen  in  the  street."  "  Tell  me,  I  be- 
seech yott,"  said  I,  ^^  what  it  is  about.  I  hope  not 
the  old  story  of  the  Franks  ?  **  No,  no,"  says  he ;  "  a 
great  deal  worse  than  that ;  it  is  about  Nebuchadnez- 
xar  :"*-and  he  broke  into  a  violent  agony  of  laughter. 
<<  The  monk  of  Debra  Libanos  says,  that  Nebuchad« 
nezzaris  a  saint;  and  Abba  Salama  says,  that  he.vras 
a  Pagan,  Idolater,  and  a  Turk,  and  that  he  is  burning 
in  hell  fire  with  Dathan  and  Abiram."  ^*  Very  well,V 
said  I,  ^'  I  cannot  think  he  was  a  Mahometan,  if  he 
was  a  Pagan  and  Idolater ;  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  make 
no. enemies  upon  this  dispute."  *'  You  are  deceived,'' 
says  he ; '  *^  unless  you  tell  your  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try, you  are  reckoned  an  enemy  to  both  pardes.  Stay, 
therabre,  all  night,  and  do.  not  S4>pear  on  the  streets;" 
ahd^  upon  my  telling  him  I  was  gcHug  to  Tecla  Mari* 
am's,  who  was  ill,  he  rose  with  me  to  go  thither ;  for 
the  strictest  friendship  subsisted  between  them.  We 
met  there  with  Ozoro  £sther,  who  was  visiting  the 
beautiful  Tecla  Mariam  in  her  indisposition.  Seeing 
Aylo,  Heikel,  and  me  together  at  that  time  of  nighty 
die  insisted  that  the  young  lady  and  I  should  be  mar- 
ried, and  she  declared  roundly  she  would  see  it  done 
before  she  left  the  house.  As  neither  of  my  padents 
were  very  ill,  a  great  d^  of  mirth  followed.  Ozoro 
Esther  sat  late ;  there,  was  no  occasion  for  the  com- 
pliment of  seeing  her  home,  as  she  had  above  three 
hundred  men  with  her. 

After  she  was  gone,  the  whole  discourse  turned  up- 
fOk  religion,  what  we  believed,  or  did  not  believe,  in 
our  country;  and  this  continued  till  day-light,  when  we 
all  agreed  to  take  a  little  sleep,  then  breaJcfast,  and  go 
to  court.  We  did  so,  but  Aylo  went  to  Koscam,  and 
Tecla  Mariam  to  the  Ras,  so  I  met  none  of  them  with 
ibe  king*    When  1  went  in,  he  was  hearing  a  plead* 
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ing  upon  a  cause  of  same  conaaqiiencey  and  payii^ 
great  attembau  One  of  the  parties  had  iSniahed,  the 
other  was  replying  Mrith  a  great  deal  of  grace&l  actioii^ 
and  much  eneigy  and  eloquence.  They  "srere  ban 
down  to  thdr  very  girdie,  and  aeemed  rpther  prepii- 
red  fiar  boxing  than  for  speaking. 

This  being  over,  the  room  voiS  cleared,  aad  I  made 
my  prosttadon.    ^^  I  do  demand  of  you,'*  aaya  Che  , 
king  abruptly,  *^  Whether  Nebuchadniesszar  is  a  suaaXi 
or  no?'*  I  bowed,  saying,  <^  Tour  Majesty  knows  I 
am  no  judge  of  diese  matters,  and  it  makes  me  ene* 
mses  to  sf^ak  about  thenu"    ^^  I  know,^'  says  he 
gravely,  ^^  diat  you  will  answa*  my  question  wj^ea  i 
ask  it;  let  me  take  care  of  the  rest/'    ^^  I  never 
thought,'*  said  I,  *^  Sir,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  any 
pretensbns  to  be  a  saint.     He  was  a  scourge  in 
Crod's  hand,  as  is  fiunine,  or  the  plague,  but  that  does 
not  make  ehher  of  tfaeni  a  wholesDme  viffitadon*'' 
<^  What  !^'  says  he,  ^  Does  not  God  catt  him  fais  ser- 
vant ?  Does  he  not  say  diat  he  did  bis  bidding  ^A>out 
Tyre,  and  that  he  gave  him  Egypt  to  plunder  for  faia 
reoompence  ?  Was  not  it  by  Gkxi's  command  he  led 
his  people  into  capdvity  i  and  did  not  he  believe  in 
God,  when  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednegb  esca»» 
^ from  the  fiery  furnaces?  Sm-eiy  hemust  beassont, 
*^  I  am  perfectly  satisfied/'  saud  I,  <*  and  give  my  con* 
aent  to  his  canonizatTon,  rather  than  either  your  Ma» 
jesty,  or  Abba  Salama,  shouki  excommumcate  me  up- 
fm  the  quesdoiL''    He  now  laughed  out,  and  aeeniad 
greatly  diverted,  and  was  going  to  speak,  Vfbm  Teda 
ASariam,  and  a  number  of  odiers,  came  in.    I  with- 
drew to  a  side  with  respect, as  theaecratary  faadasnait 
piece  of  paper  in  his  band.    He  staid  about  two  mi* 
autes  with  tlie  king,  when  the  room  filled,  and  the  le* 
vee  began.    I  wished  Teda  Mariam  in^t  not  be  the 
worse  for  bist  night's  sitting  up.    ^*  liie  better,  the 
better/'  aays  he,  ^  much  die  bett«-«   Teu  s<$  we  are 
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beeomine  all  good»  day  attd  mghk  we  are  busy  about 
rdigicm*  ^^  Are  you  upoa  Nebucbadne;$zar  to-day, 
frimd  ?''  said  I ;  ^^  the  king  says  to  me  he  is  a  saint.'' 
^*  Just  soicb  a  saint)  I  suppose,''  ^ys  he,  ^*  ^  our  Raa 
Michael,  who,  I  believe,  is  j^ous  of  him ;  for  he  is 
going  himself  to  decide  this  dispute  immediately*  Go 
to  tl^  Ashoa^,  and  you  will  hear  it»" 

Ther^  was  a  number  of  people  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  king's  house,  crying  very  tumultuously  for  a  con* 
vocation  of  the  church*  At  twelve  o'clock  there  was 
qo  word  of  Michael  at  the  palace;  butlsaw  many  no- 
bility of  the  first  rank,  members  of  the  council  tnere^ 
and  expected  he  was  coming.  Instead  of  this,  the  large 
kettle-drum,  or  nagareet,  called  the  lion,  was  carried 
t6  the  king^s  gate,  which  occasioned  great  speculation* 
But  presently  procbmation  was  made  in  these  word^ 
ghren  me  by  Tecla  Mariam  himself:  **  Hear  I  hear } 
near !  they  0iat  pretend  tbey  do  not  hear  this,  will  not 
be  the  last  punished  for  disobeying :  Whereas  many 
disorderly  and  idle  perscms  have  flocked  to  this  capitad 
fofr  some  days  past,  and  brought  no  provisions  for 
themselves,  or  others,  and  have  frightened  die  couhp 
try  people  from  coming  to  market,  whereby  all  de* 
grees  of  men,  in  this  capital,  are  threatened  with  far 
mine,  and  scarcity  is  already  begun ;  this  is,  therefore^ 
to  give  notice.  That  if  any  such  people,  after  twelve 
o'cK>ck  to-morrow,  be  found  in  this  city,  or  in  tfa^ 
roads  adjoining  thereto,  they  shall  be  punished  likie 
rebels  and  robbers,  and  tb^ir  &ult  not  prescribed  for 
seven  years/' 

And,  in  about  ten  minutes  afterwards^  another  pto^ 
damation  was  tnade :  *^  The  king  orders  four  him* 
dred  Gal{a  of  his  troops  to  patrole  the  streets  all  di^ 


t  The  i#rcts|  <:oiirt,  or  ouisr  spa^,  sarroundin^  tk^  kiqg*! 
ftonse. 
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night,  and  disperse  summarily  all  sores  of  people  that 
they  shall  find  gathered  together ;  commands  thirty 
horse  to  patrole  between  Debra  1  zai  and  KoUa,  thirty 
on  the  road  to  Woggora,  and  thirty  on  that  to  Emf ras, ' 
to  protect  our  subjects  coining  to  market,  and  going 
about  their  other  lawful  business:   They  that  are 
wise  will  keep  themselves  well  when  they  a*e  so.'*^ 
There  was  no  need  of  a  second  proclamation.    The 
monks  were  all  wise,  and  returned  in  an  instant  every 
man  to  his  home.     The  Galla  were  mentioned  to  ter- 
riiy  only ;  for  they  did  not  exist,  Ozpro  Esther  having ' 
cleared  the  palace  of  that  nation ;  but  the  monks  knew 
there  would  be  found  people  in  their  place  every  Ut 
as  bad  as  Galla,  and  did  not  choose  to  risk  the  trial 
of  the  difference. 

At  this  time  a  piece  of  bad  news  was  circulated  at 
Gondar,  that  Slasmati  Boro,  whom  the  Ras  had  left 
governor  of  Damot,  had  been  beaten  by  Fasil,  and 
obliged  to  retire  to  his  own  country  in  Gojam,  to  Ha- 
dis  Amba,  near  the  passage  of  the  Nile,  at  Mine  j  and 
that  Fasil,  with  a  larger  army  of  stranger  Galla  than 
that  he  bad  brought  to  Fagitta,  had  taken  possession 
of  Bure,  the  usual  place  of  his  residtnce.  This  being 
privately  talked  of  as  true,  I  asked  Kefla  Yasous  in 
confidence  what  he  knew  of  it.  Upon  its  being  con- 
firmed, I  could  not  disguise  my  sorrow,  as  I  conceived 
that  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  to  be  an  invincible  ob- 
stacle to  my  reaching  the  source  of  the  Nile.  **  You 
are  mistaken,''  says  Kefla  Yasous  to  me,  '*  it  is  the 
best  thing  can  happen  to  you.  Why  you  desire 
to  see  those  places  I  do  not  know,  but  this  I  am  sure 
of,  you  never  will  arrive  there  with  any  degree  of 
safety  while  Fasil  commands.;  He  is  as  perfect  a 
Galla  as  ever  forded  the  Nile ;  he  has  neither  word, 
nor  oath,  nor  faith  that  can  bind  him  ;  he  does  mis« 
chief  for  mischiefs  sake,  and  then  laughs  at  it. 
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*«  Michael,  after  the  battle  of  Fagitta,  proposed  to 
his  army  to  pass  the  rainy  season  at  Bure,  and  quarter 
the  troops  in  the  towns  and  villages  about.  He  would 
have  staid  a  year  with  them,  to  shew  that  Fasil  could 
not  help  them,  but  he  was  overruled.  At  Hydar 
Michael  (that  is,  in  November  next),  all  Abyssinia  will 
march  against  him,  and  he  wilF  not  stay  for  us,  and 
this  time  we  shall  not  leave  his  country  till  we  have 
eaten  it  bare ;  and,  then,  at  your  ease,  you  will  see 
every  thing,  defend  yourself  by  your  own  force,  anid 
be  beholden  to  nobody ;  and  remember  what  I  say, 
pea.ce  with  Fasil  there  never  will  be,. for  he  does  not 
desire  it ;  nor,  till  you  see  his  head  upon  a  pole,  or 
Michael's  army  encamped  at  Bure,  will  you  (if  you 
are  wise)  ever  attempt  to  pass  Maitsha.*'  -MemtJlar 
ble  words!  often  afterwards  reflected  uponj'though- 
they  were  not  strictly  verified  in  the  lexteat  they  ^re 
meant  when  spoken. 
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.    JtUhat  retires  to  En^as-^DescripUan  qfQ^ 
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Aftbe  Fa^'a  defeat  at  Fa^tia^  aad  the  affroot  he 
i-eccffed  it  Asaoa^  in  the  hem  of  his  own  countrTi  his 
had  contuwed  his  route  to  Biire^  a  diamct  oi  the 
Agows,  where  was  his  constant  re«4ence*  After  tfaii , 
he  had  crossed  the  Nile  into  the  country  of  Bizamo, 
and  Boro  de  Gago  had  taken  up  his  risidence  at  Bure^^ 
when  Michael  returned  to  Gondar;  but  no  SQooer 
had  Fasil  heard  of  his  arriral  in  those  parts,  than  he 
inarched  with  a  number  of  horse,  and  forced  his  rival 
to  retire  to  Gojam. 

The  Agows  were  all  loyalists  in  their  hearts,  ha^ 
been  forced  to  join  Fasil,  but,  immediately  after  his 
defeat,  had  declared  for  Michael.  The  first  thing, 
therefore,  Fasil  did,  when  returned  to  Bure,  was  to 
attack  the  Agows  on  every  side :  a  double  advantage 
was  siure  to  follow  this  victory ;  the  famishing  his  en^ 
mies  at  Gondar,  and  converting  so  rich  a  territory  to 
bis  own  use,  by  extirpating  the  Agows,  and  laying  it 
open  to  be  possessed  by  his  countrymen,  the  Gwa^ 
finom  Bizamo,  as  had  already  happened  to  Maitsha. 

A  very  obstinate  battle  was  fought  at  Banja,  one  of 
their  principal  ifettlements,  in  whioi  the  Agows  were 


entirely  defeated*  tieven  of  tl^  chie&  killed,  all  mei| 
of  great  cotiaequeDce,  among  whom  was  Ayamico,  a 
yery  near  relation  of  fiie  king.  The  news  were  first 
brought  by  a  son  of  Nanna  Georgis,  chief  of  the  A- 
cows*  who  escaped  from  the  battle.  Michael  was  at 
dinner,  and  I  was  presents  It  was  one  of  his  carou* 
sals  for  the  marriage  of  Powussen,  when  young  Geor^f 
gis  came  into  the  room,  in  a  torn  and  dirty  habit,  un- 
attended, and  almost  unpercdved,  and  presented  him<f 
self  at  the  foot  of  the  t^le.  Michael  had  then  in  his 
hand  a  cup  of  gold,  it  being  the  ezchisive  pnYil^e  of 
the  goyanor  of  the  province  of  Tigre  to  drink  out  of 
such  a  cup;  it  was  full  of  wine;  before  a  word  was 
spoken,  and,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  man, 
be  threw  thu&  cup  and  wine  upon  the  ground,  and 
pied  out,  ^^  I  4m  guiky  of  the  death  of  these  people  V* 
£very  one  arose,  the  table  was  removed,  and  Geor^ 
told  his  misfortune,  that  Nanna  Georgis  his  father, 
^i^eegam  Georgis,  the  ne^t  in  rank  among  them,  Aya- 
loico  the  king's  relation,  and  fpur  other  chiefs,  were 
sbm  at  Banja,  and  their  rape  nearly  extirpated  by  a 
yu^tory  gained  by  Fasil  with  much  bkxxished,  and  af* 
ter  druelly  pursued  in  retalbtion  for  that  of  Fagitta. 

A  cotiticil  was  immediately  called,  where  it  was  re* 
solved,  that,  though  the  rainy  seasw  was  at  hand,  the 
JAtmost  expedition  should  be  made  to  take  the  field  ; 
that  Gusbp  and  Powusstsn  should  return  to  their  pro- 
vinces^ and  increase  their  army  to  the  utmost  of  their 
pow^ )  that  the  king  should  take  the  low  road  by 
Foggora  and  Data,  there  to  join  the  troops  of  Begem- 
der  and  AnJiara,  cross  the  Nile  at  the  mouth  of  the 
lake,  above  the  second  cataract,  as  it  is  called,  and 
inarch  thence  straight  to  Bure,  which,  by  speedy 
inarches,  might  be  done  in  five  or  six  days.  No  re« 
iolution  was  ever  endsraced  with  more  alacrity ;  the 
p^  of  tbe  Agow9  was  the  cause  of  (^oodart  or  iir 
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mine  would  else  immediately  foHow*  The  king's 
troops  and  tho^e  bf  Michael  were  all  ready,  and  had 
just  refreshed  themselves  by  a  week's  festivity, 

Gusho  and  Powussen,  after  having  sworn  to  Michael 
that  they  never  would  return  without  FasiPs  head,  de- 
camped next  morning  with  very  different  intentions  in 
their  hearts ;  for  no  sooner  had  they  reached  13egem* 
der,  than  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  in  form, 
-against  Michael,  which  they  had  meditated  and  di- 
gested  in  their  minds  ever  since  the  affront  they  had 
recdved  from  Michael,  about  Woosheka,  after  the 
battle  of  Fagitta :  they  had  resolved  to  make  peace 
with  Fasil,  and  swear  uith  him  a  solemn  leagAie,  that 
they  were  but  to  have  one  cause,  one  council,  and  one 
interest,  till  they  had  deprived  Michael  of  his  life  and 
dignity.  The  plan  was,  that,  in  hopes  to  join  with 
them,  the  army  should  pass  by  Dara  and  the  mouth 
of  the  lake,  as  aforesaid,  between  that  lake,  called  the 
lake  of  Denibea,  on  the  north  side,  and  another  small 
lake,  which  seems  formerly  to  have  been  part  of  the 
great  one,  and  is  called  Court-ohha ;  on  the  south  is 
the  village  of  Derdera,  and  the  church  of  St  Michael. 
Here  was  to  be  the  scene  of  action ;  as  soon  as  Xlichad 
advanced  to  Derdera,  Gusho  and  Powussen  were  to 
close  him  behind  on  the  north  ;  Fasil,  from  Maitsha, 
was  to  appear  on  his  front  from  the  south,  whilst,  be^ 
tween  Court  ohha  and  the  lake^  in  the  midst  of  these 
three  armies,  Michael  was  to  lose  his  liberty  or  his 
life.  The  secret  was  profoundly  kept,  though  known 
by  many ;  but  every  one  was  employed  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  campaign  on  the  king's  part,  and  no  sus>- 
picion  entertained ;  for  nothing  costs  an  Abyssinian 
less  than  to  dissemble. 

It  had  been  agreed  by  Gusho  and  Powussen  before 
parting,  in  order  to  deceive  Michael,  that,  should  Fa- 
sil retire  from  Bure  at  their  approach,  and  pass  die 
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K3e  into  his  own  country,  the  King,  Ras  Michael, 
and  part  of  the  army,  should  remain  at  Bure  all  the 
rainy  season ;  that,  upon  the  return  of  the  fair  weather, 
they  were  all  again  to  assemble  at  Bure,  cross  the  Nile 
into  Bizamo,  and  lay  waste  the  country  of  the  Galla, 
that  the  vestige  of  habitation  should  not  be  seen  upon 
it. 

All  this  time  I  found  myself  declinmg  in  health,  to 
which  the  irregularities  of  the  last  we^  had  greatly 
contributed.  The  King  and  Ras  had  sufficiently  pro- 
vided tents  and  conveniences  for  me,  yet  I  wanted  to 
construct  for  myself  a  tent^  with  a  large  slit  in  the 
roof,  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  ob« 
servations  with  my  quadrant,  without  being  inquieted 
by  troublesome  or  curious  visitors.  I  therefore  ob- 
tained leave  from  the  king  to  go  to  Emfras,  a  town 
about  twenty  miles  south  from  Gondar,  where  a  num- 
ber of  Mahometan  tent-makers  lived.  Gusho  had  a 
house  there,  and  a  pleasant  garden,  which  he  very 
willingly  gave  me  the  use  of ;  with  this  advice,  how- 
ever, which  at  the  time  I  did  not  understand,  rather 
to  go  on  to  Amhara  with  him,  for  I  should  there 
sooner  recover  my  health,  and  be  more  in  quiet  than 
with  the  KSng  or  Michael.  As  the  king  was  to  pass 
immediately  under  this  town,  and  as  most  of  those  that 
loaded  and  unloaded  his  tents  and  baggage  were  Ma- 
hometans, and  lived  at  Emfras,  I  could  not  be  better 
situated,  in  point  of  safety,  or  more  at  my  liberty  and 
ease,  than  there. 

Aiter  having  taken  my  leave  of  the  king  and  the 
Ras,  I  paid  the  same  compliment  to  the  Iteghe  at  Kos-* 
cam : .  1  had  not  for  seversd  days  been  able  to  wait  upon 
her,  on  account  of  the  riots  during  the  marriage, 
where  the  Ras  required  my  attendance,  and  would  ad- 
mit of  no  excuse.  That  excellent  princess  endeavour- 
ed much  to  dissuade  me  from  leaving  Gondar.    She 
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tr^ted  the  imientxm  of  goins;  to  die  source  of  tlieN2d 
as  a  fantastical  foUy,  unworthy  of  any  man  of  sense  or 
understanding ;  and  very  eartesdy  adrised  me  to  stay 
under  her  protection  at  Koscam^  till  I  saw  Whether  Ras 
Michael  and  the  king  would  return^  and  then  take  the 
first  good  opportunity  of  returning  Co  my  own  country 
through  Tigre,  the  way  that  I  came^  before  any  evU 
should  overtake  me. 

I  excused  myself  the  best  I  could.  It  was  not  easy 
to  do  it  with  any  degree  of  connction,  to  people  ut# . 
terly  imlearned,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  die  pre^n- 
dice  oii  ages  in  fayour  of  the  attempt  I  was.engaged  in* 
I  therefore  turned  the  discourse*  to^professbns  dP  gra* 
tilude  for  benefits  diat  I  had  every  day  received  «from 
her,  and  for  the  very  great  honour  that  she  dien  did 
me,  when  she  condescenddd  to  testify  ber  anxiety  con* 
ceming  the  fate  of  a  poor  unknoMrn  traveller  like  me^ 
who  could  not  possibly  haive  any  merit  but  what  arose 
from  her  own  gracious  and  generous  sentiments,  and 
universal  charity,  that  extended  to  every  object  in  pro« 
portion  as  they  were  helpless.  ^  See !  see!''  says  she, 
^<  how  every  day  of  our  Ufe  fciniishes  us  widi  proo&  of 
the  perverseness  and  contradiction  of  hnman  nature  ^ 
you  are  come  from  Jerusalem^  through  vile  Turkidi 
governments,  and  hot  unwholesome  citniates,  to  see 
a  river  and  a  bog,  no  part  of  which  you  can  carry 
away  were  it  ever  so  valuable,  and  of  wnich  you  have 
in  your  own  country  a  thousand  larger,  better,  and 
cleaner ;  and  you  take  it  ill  when  I  discourage  you 
from  the  pursuit  of  this  fimcy,  in  which  you  are  like- 
ly  to  perish,  without  your  tnends  at  home  ever  hear^ 
ing  when  or  where  the  accident  h2a>pened»  While 
I,  tm  the  other  hand,  the  mother  of  lungs,  who  have 
sat  upon  the  thnxie  of  this  country  more  than  thirty 
years,  have  for  my  only  wish,  night  and  day,  that, 
after  giving  up  every  thing  in  the  world,  I  could  ~ 
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coiiim^edl  to  the  cfaorch  of  the  Holy  Sqpulchre  in  Je^ 
Irosalem,  and  b^  ^ims  for  my  subsisteiice  all  my  life 
after,  if  I  could  only  be  buried  at  fast  ia  die  street 
vithia  sight  of  the  gate  of  that  temple  where  oiir 
blessed  Saviour  oiice  lay/^  This  ivas  said  in  the  most 
mdaacboly  tone  possible ;  an  unusal  gloom  hanging 
upon  her  coumenance.  Her  desiring  me>  however, 
to  stay  at  Koscam,  till  I  knew  whedier  die  long  and 
Michad  would  return  or  not,  oonsidering  the  large 
army  they  were  to  lead  tp  the  field,  and  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  so-often  defeated  Fasil,  niade  me  from  that 
Instant  apprehmd  that  there  was  something  behmd 
wkh  whidi  i  was  yet  unacquainted. 

Gold,  and  orders  for  caitle  and  provUoQs  whife  at 
EmfraS)  followed  this  conversadoii  with  the  queen; 
this,  indeed,  had  never  feiled  at  other  times,  which, 
by  Ayto  Aylo's  advice,  I  never  more  refused.  Here 
I  cannot  help  observing  the  different  manner  in  whidi 
three  people  did  the  same  diing.  When  I  received 
gold  Rom  Michael,  it  was  openly  from  his  hand  tm 
mme,  wiriiout  compliment,  as  he  paid  the  rest  of  thip 
lung's  servants.  When  I  received  it  from  die  kin^ 
it  was  likewise  from  his  own  hand;  it  was  always 
when  alone,  widi  a  fear  eitpressed  that  1  suffered  my- 
self to  be  straitened  rather  dian  ask,  and  that  I  did 
not  levy,  with  suftdent  severity,  the  money  the  se* 
'veral  fJaces  allotted  to  me  were  bound  to  pay,  winch, 
indeed  was  always  the  case*  The  queen,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  whom  I  received  constant  donatbns^  never 
either  produced  gold  herself,  nor  spoke  of  it  before 
or  alter,  but  sent  it  by  a  servant  oi  hers  to  a  se^ 
Vant  of  mine,  to  employ  it  for  the. necessaries  of  my 
family. 

I  confess  I  left  the  queen  very  much  affected  with 
the  disposition  i  had  found  her  in ;  and,  if  I  had  been 
«f  a  temper  to  give  credit  to  progMsdcS)  and  a  safe 
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vmy  had  been  open  through  l^gre^  I  should  s^  tibat 

'time,   perhaps,  have  taken  the  quel's  advice,  and 

returned  without  seeing  A^  fountains  of  the  Nile,  in 

the  same  manner  that  all  the  travellers  of  antiquity, 

ivho  had  ever  as  yet.  endeavoured  to  explore  them, 

had  been  forced  to  do  ^  but  the  prodigious  bustle  and 

preparation  which  I  found  was  daily  making  in  Goot* 

dar,  and  the  assurances  every  body  gave  me  that, 

safe  in  the  middle  of  a  victorious  array,  I  should  see^ 

at  my  leisure,  that  famous  spot,  made  me  resume  my 

former  resolutions,  awakened  my  ambition,  and  m^ide 

me  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  treason  done  .to  my 

country,  in  which  such  efforts  were  then  making  for 

discoveries,  to  renounce,  now  it  was  in  my  power,  the 

.putting  them  in  possession  of  that  one  which,  had 

baffled  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  the  braved 

men  in  all  ages.     The  pleasure,  too,  of  herborising 

in  an  unknown  country,  such  as  Emfras  was,  of  con*. 

tinning  to  do  so  in  safety,  and  the*  approachins;  every 

day  to  the  end  of  my  wishes,  chased  away  aii  those 

gloomy  apprehensions  which  I  imbibed  from  the  ap>> 

pearance  and  discourse  of  the  queen,  and  of  which  I 

now  began  to  be  ashamed. 

Gondar,  the  metropolis  of  Abysmnia,  is  situated 
upon  a  hill  of  considerable  height,  the  top  of  it  near* 
ly  plain^  on  which  the  town  is  placed.  It  consists  of 
ii>out  ten  thousand  families  in  rimes  of  peace ;  the 
houses  are  chiefly  of  clay,  the  roofs  thatched  in  the 
form  of  cones,  which  is  always  the  construction  with- 
in th^  tropical  rains.  On  the  west  end  of  the  town  is 
the  king's  house,  formerly  a  structure  of  considera- 
ble consequence ;  it  was  a  square  building,  flanked 
with  square  towers ;  it  was  formerly  four  stories  high, 
and,  from  the  top  of  itj  had  a  magnificent  view  of  all 
the  country  southward  to  the  lake  Tzana.  Great  part 
of  this  house  is  now  in  ruins,  having  been  burnt  ^t 
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different  tiin^ ;  but  there  is  still  ample  lodging  in  the 
two  lowest  floors  of  it,  the  audience  chamber  being 
above  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long. 

A  succession,  of  kings  have  built  apartments  by  the 
side  of  it  of  clay  only,  in  the  manner  and  fashion  oi 
their  own  country ;  for  the  palace  itself  was  built  by 
masons:  from  India,  in  the  dme  of  Facilidas,  and  by 
such  Abyssinians  as  had  been  instructed  in  architecture 
by  the  Jesuits  without  embracing  their  religion,  and  had 
after  remained  in  the  country,  unconnected  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  Portuguese,  during  this  prince's 
reign*. 

The  palace  and  all  its  contiguous  buildings  are 
surrounded  by  a  substantial  $tqhe-wall  tliiny  feet  high, 
with  battlements  upon  the  outer  wall, '  and  a  parapet 
xoof  between  the  outer  and  inner,  forming  a  gallery, 
by  which  you  can  go  along  the  whole  and  look:  into 
the  street.  There  appears  to  have  never  been'  any 
embrasures  for  cannon,  and  the  four  sides  of  this  wall 
are  above  an  English  mile  and  a  half  in. length. 

llie  mountain,  or  hill,  on  which  the  town  is  si- 
tuated, is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  deep  valley, 
which  has  three  outlets ;  the  one  to  the  south  to  Dem* 
bea,  Maitsha,  and  the  Agows;  the  second  to  the  north- 
west towards  Sainaar,  over  the  hi^  inountain  Debia 
Tzai,  or  the  mountain  of  the  Sun,  at  the  root  of  which, 
Koscam,  the  palace  of  the  Iteghe,  is  situated,  and  the 
low  countries  of  Walkayt  and  Waldubba ;  ti]^  third  is 


*  Th.is  town  was  only  an  obsieure  village  till  the  time  of  Sua* 
neus.  His  son  Faciiidas  having  fixed  his  residence  near  Gondar^ 
the  palace  was  built  for  him  by  the  architects  above  mentioned. 
Hannes,  or  John  I.,  added  several  splendid  structures  to  it^  Ya- 
-sous  the  Great  continued  his  father's  bounty  to  the  city,  which, 
in  course  of  time,  made  it  the  largest  in  iiabbesh.  Coga  and 
Daoca2y  as  well  asTegulet  in  Shoa,  have  been  uearly  deserted .«—E. 


to  the  north  to  Woggora,  ovtr  the  hxg^  fbooxitlia  La* 
mafanoO)  and  so  on  east  through  Tigre  to  the  Red 
Sea.  The  river  Kahha,  coming  from  the  Mountain 
of  the  Sun,  or  Debia  Tzai,  runs  through  the  valley» 
and  covers  all  the  aouch  of  the  town ;  the  Angrab, 
falling  from  Woggora,  surrounds  it  on  the  N*  N.  £; 
These  riven  join  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  town. 

Immediately  upon  the  bank  opposite  to  Gondatr,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  a  large  tova  of  Maho» 
metanst  of  about  a  thousand  houses.  These  are  all 
active  and  laborious  people ;  great  part  of  them  are 
employed  in  taking  care  of  the  king's  and  nobilky's 
ba^^e  and  fieldHBqu:q>age»  both  when  they  take  the 
fii^and  when  they  return  from  it.  They  pitch  and 
strike  their  tents  with  surprismg  £auality  and  expedi^ 
cion :  they  load  and  conduct  the  mules  and  the  bag- 
gage,  and  are  formed  into  a  body  under  proper  om- 
cersy  but  never  suffered,  nor  do  they  choose,  to  iigbl 
on  dther  side. 

Gondar^  by  a  number  of  diaervations  of  the  sqn 
and  stars,  made  by  day  and  night,  in  the  course  of 
diree  years,  with  an  astronomical  quadrant  of  three 
fiset  rsuius,  and  two  e^rcellent  telescojpes,  and  by  a 
mean  of  all  their  small  difierences,  is  m  lat.  12^  S4f 
Stf :  by  many  observations  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
especially  the  first,  both  in  their  immersions  and  emer- 
aons  during  that  period,  I  concluded  its  longitude  to 
be  S7^  Saf  u'  east  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  April  1770,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  I  set  out  from  Gondar*.    We 
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•  The  journal  pf  the  road  to  Emfnu  i$  iu  Balugani's  hand^ 
mting.  The  first  article,  in  Italian,  is  April  4th»  eight  o*clook 
A.  M.  left  Gondar;  course  S.  by  W.|  about  an  hour  after*  al- 
ways S.  8}  hours  cross  the  Caha.  •  •  ♦  April  5th,  9  hours  A.  M. 
enter  £mfra8««-£. 
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pa^ed  the  Kahha,  and  the  Mahometan  town^  and, 
about  ten  in  the  morning,  we  came  to  a  considerable 
river  called  the  Mogetch,  which  runs  in  a  deep,  rug« 
ged  bed  of  flakey  blue  stones.  We  crossed  it  upon  a 
very  solid  good  bridge  of  four  arches,  a  convenience 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  passing  Abyssinian  rivars, 
but  very  necessary  on  this,  as,  contrary  to  most  of 
thdr  streams,  which  become  dry,  or  stand  in  pools, 
on  the  approach  of  the  sun,  the  Mogetch  runs  con- 
stantly, by  reason  that  its  sources  are  in  the  highest 
hills  of  Woggora,  where  clouds  break  plendfuUy  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  rainy  months  it  rolls 
a  prodigious  quandty  of  water  into  the  lake  Tzana, 
and  would  be  absolutely  impassable  to  people  bringing 
provision  to  the  market,  were  it  not  for  this  bridge 
built  by  Facilidas ;  yet  it  is  not  judiciously  placed,  be- 
ing close  to  the  mountain's  foot,  in  the  face  of  a  tor- 
rent, where  it  runs  strongest,  and  carries  along  with 
it  stones  of  a  prodigious  size,  which  luckily,  as  yet, 
have  injured  no  part  of  the  bridge.  The  water  df  the 
river  Mogetch  is  not  wholesome,  probably  from  the 
minerals,  or  stoney  pardcles  it  carries  along  with  it, 
and  the  slatey  strata  over  which  it  runs.  We  have 
many  rivers  of  this  quality  in  the  Alps,  especially  be- 
tween mount  Cenis  and  Grenoble. 

Delivered  now  from  the.  strait  and  rugged  country 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mogetch,  we  entered  into  a  very 
extensive  plain,  bounded  on  the  east  side  by  the  moun- 
tains, and  on  the  west  by  the  large  lake  of  Dembea, 
otherwise  called  the  lake  Tzana,  or  Bahar  TzA.na,  the 
Sea  of  Tzana,  which  geographers  have  corrupted  into 
the  word  Barcena.  Rejoiced  at  last  that  I  had  elbow 
room,  I  beg^  the  most  laborious  search  for  shrubs 
smd  herbs  as  over  the  plain,  my  servants  on  one  side, 
and  I  on  the  other,  searcMng  the  country  on  each 
~  ~e  of  the  road.    It  appeared  to  our  warm  imagina- 

VOL.  V.  B 
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doDS,  that  tbe  neighbourhood  of  rach  a  lake,  in  so  re^ 
mote  a  part  of  tbe  world,  ought  inhllibly  to  produce 
something  perfectly  beautifuU  or  altogether  new.  In 
this,  however,  wc  were  disappokited,  a^  indeed  we  al- 
ways were  in  meadows,  and  where  grass  grew  so  eX' 
ubtrantly  as  it  did  all  over  this  plain* 

At  elevai  o'clock  we  crossed  the  river  Tedda ;  here 
the  road  divides;  that  branch  to  the  east  leads  to 
Wechne,  in  the  wild  uncultivated  territory  of  B«;rle^ 
sen,  famous^  for  no  production  but  that  of  honey. 

We  continued  along  the  other  branch  of  the  road» 
wiiich  led  south  to  £mfras.  One  mile  distant,  on  our 
leit,  is  the  church  ot  St  George.  About  one  o'clock 
we  halted  at  the  church  Zingetch  Mariam  ;  and  a  few 
minutes  after,  we  passed  the  river  Gomara,  a  consi* 
dirable  stream  rising  in  Bekssen,  which  stands  in 
pools  during  the  dry  weather,  but  had  now  begun  to 
run ;  its  course  north-east  and  sourh-west,  across  the 
plain,  after  which  it  falls  into  the  lake  Tzana* 

At  t\Ao  we  baked  at  Correva,  a  small  village,  beau«% 
tifuUy  situated  on  a  gentle  rising  gnund,  through 
which  tbe  road  passes  in  view  of  tbe  lake,  and  then 
again  divides ;  one  branch  continuiug  south  to  £m* 
fras,  and  so  on  to  Foggora  and  Dai  a ;  the  other  ta 
Mitraha,  two  small  islands  in  the  lake,  lying  south*- 
west  from  this  at  the  distance  of  about  four  hours  jour* 
n^y.  Ihe  road  from  Correva  to  Emiras,  for  the 
first  hour,  is  all  m  the  plain ;  for  the  second,  along  the 
gentle  slope  of  a  mountain  of  no  considerable  height; 
and  •  the  remaixuler  is  upon  a  perfect  fiat,  or  along  the 
lake  'VzwA. 

The  ^th  qf  April,  at  five  in  tbe  morning,  we  left 
our  present  station  at  Correva;  where,  though  we 
had  employed  several  hours  in  the  search,  we  found 
very  little  remarkable  of  either  plants  or  trees,  being 

mostly  s^  the  kind  we  had  already  se^n.    We  conti^ 
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sued  oar  road  chi^y  to  the  south,  through  the  same 
s(M  of  country,  till  we  came  to  the  foot  of  a  mqun^ 
tain,  or  rather  a  hill,  covered  with  bushes  and  thorny 
trees,  chiefly  the  ccKniaon  acacia,  but  of  no  size,  and 
seeming  not  to  thrive.  I  pitched  my  tent  here  to 
search  what  that  cover  would  produce.  There  were 
a  great  quantity  of  hares,  which  I  could  make  ^o  use 
of,  the  Abyssinians  holding  them  in  abhorrence,  as 
thinking  them  unclean ;  but^,  to  make  amaKls,  I  found 
great  store  of  Guinea  fowls  *,  of  the  comioon  gray 
kind  we  have  in  Europe,  of  which  I  shot,  in  a  little 
time,  above  a  score ;  and  these,  being  perfectly  lawful 
food,  proved  a  very  agreeable  variety  from  the  raw. 
beef,  butter,  and  honey,  which  we  had  lived  Upon  hi- 
therto, and  which  was  to  be  our  diet  i^it  is  not  an  un- 
pleasant one,  at  least  a  part  of  it),  till  we  reached  £m« 
&as. 

At  aght  in  the  morning  I  passed  through  Tangou* 
ri,  a  considerable  village.  About  a  hundred  yards  on 
the  right  hrom  this,  we  have  a  finer  prospect  of  the 
lake  than  even  from  Correva  itself.  This  village  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Mahometans,  whose  occupation 
it  is  to  go  in  caravans  far  to  the  south,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Nile,  through  the  several  districts  of  Galla, 
to  whom  they  carry  beads  and  large  needles,  cohol, 
or  stibium,  myrrh,  coarse  cloths  made  in  B^gemder, 
and  pieces  of  blue  cotton  cloths  from  Surat,  called 
marowti.  They  are  generally  nearly  a  year  absent 
and  bring  in  return  slaves,  civet^  wax,  hides,  and  car- 
domum  in  large  beautiful. pods j  they  bring  likewise 
a  great  quantity  of  ginger,  »but  that  is  from  farther 
souths  nearer  Narea.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  poor 
trade,  as  far  as  I  could  compute  it,  considering  the 


*  Ethiojifac  aane,  Zu^a. — £. 
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loss  of  time  employed  in  it^  the  many  acddents,  ex- 
tortions^ land  robberies  these  merchants  meet  with. 
Whether  it  would  be  ever  worth  while  to  foUow  it  on 
another  footing,  and  mider  another  government,  is 
what  I  am  not  qualified  enough  to  say. 

On  the  left  of  Tangouri,  oivided  from  it  by  a  plain 
of  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  stands  a  high  rock  called 
Amba  Mariam,  with  a  church  upon  the  very  summit 
of  it.  There  is  no  possibility  of  climbing  this  rock 
but  at  one  place,  and  there  it  is  very  difficult  and  rug- 
ged :  here  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages 
retreat  upon  any  sudden  alarm  or  inroad  of  an  ene- 
my. 

At  nine  o'clock,  after  passing  a  plsun,  with  the  lake 
Tzana  all  the  way  on  our  right,  in  length  about  three 
miles,  we  came  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Gomo,  a 
small  but  clear  stream :  it  rises  near  Wechne,  and  has 
a  bridge  of  one  arch  over  it,  about  half  a  mile  above 
the  ford.  Its  course  is  north  and  south  nearly ;  it 
loses  itself  in  the  lake  between  Mitraha  and  Lamguef. 
A  mile  farther  we  arrived  at  Emfras,  after  a  very  plea- 
sant, though  not  interesting  excursion. 

The  town  is  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  and  the  way 
up  to  it  is  almost  perpendicular  like  die  ascent  of  a 
ladder.  The  houses  are  all  placed  about  the  middle 
of  the  hill,  fronting  the  west,  in  number  about  SOO. 
Above  these  houses  are  gardens,  or  rather  fields,  full 
of  trees  and  bushes,  without  any  sort  of  order,  up  to 
the  very  top.  Emftas  commands  a  view  of  the  whole 
lake,  and  part  of  the  country  on  the  other  side.  It 
was  once  a  royal  residence.  On  a  small  hill  is  a  house 
of  Hatze  Hannes^  in  form  of  a  square  tower,  now  go« 
ing  fast  to  ruin.  \ 

Emfras  is  in  lat.  12^  12'  38^  N.  and  long,  ST"  88' 
3(f  E.  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  The  distances 
and  directions  of  this  journey  from  Gondar  were  care- 
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tally  observed  by  a  compass,  and  computed  by  a  watch 
of  Ellicot^s,  after  which  these  situations  were  checked 
by  astronomical  observations  of  latitude  and  longitude 
in  every  way  that  they  could  be  taken,  and  it  was  ve« 
ry  seldom  in  a  day^s  journey  that  we  erred  a  mile  in 
our  computadon* 

The  lake  of  Tzana  is  by  much  the  largest  expanse 
of  water  known  in  that  country.  Its  extent,  however^ 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Its  greatest  breadth  ig 
from  Dingleber  to  LAmgue,  which,  in  a  line  nearly 
east  and  west,  is  35  miles ;  but  it  decreases  greatly 
at, each  extretnity,  where  it  is  sometimes  not  above  ten 
miles  broad.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  Bab  Baha  to 
a.  little  south-west  and  by  west  of  that  part,  where  the 
Nile,  after  having  crossed  the  end  of  it  by  a  current 
always  visible,  turns  towards  Dara  into  the  territory 
of  Alata,  which  is  49  miles  from  north  to  ^outh,  and 
which  extent  this  lake  has  in  length.  In  the  dry 
months,  from  October  to  March,  the  lake  shrinks 
greatly  in  size;  but  after  all  those  rivers  are  ftiU 
which  are  on  every  side  of  it,  and  fiall  into  the  lake, 
like  radii  drawn  to  a  centre^  then  it  swells,  and  ex« 
tends  itself  into  the  plain  country,  and  has  of  course 
a  much  larger  surface. 

There  are  forty*five  inhabited  islands  in  the  lake, 
if  you  believe  the  Abyssinians,  who,  in  everything, 
are  very  great  liars  *•    I  conceive  the  number  may 


^'^T"^^ 


*  In  the  particular  map,  which  was  drawn  by  Balqgani  after 
the  journey  to  the  Sources,  such  of  these  islands  are  marked  as 
could  be  seen  from  the  shores ;  but  several  of  considerable  im- 
portance, often  mentioned  in  the  Ethiopic  histories,  and  even  Bri« 
gueda  and  Galila,  are  not  inserted.  In  Ludolf's  map,  after  the 
.Jesuits,  we  see  Dek  on  the  west  side ;  then  Tzana  (which  gives 
name  to  the  lake),  further  to  the  east,  and  in  tlie  sanie  parallel  of 
latitude  with  the  60\ith  part  qf  Dek ;  north  of  Dek  is  St  Anthony  ^ 
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be  about  eleven :  the  principal  is  Dek,  or  Daka^  or 
Daga  *,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  lake ;  its  true  ex* 
tent  I  cannot  specify^  never  bavmg  been  there.  Be^ 
sides  Deky  the  other  islands  are  Halimoon^  nearer 
Gondar ;  Briguida,  nearer  Gorgora ;  and  still  farther 
is  Gaiila.  All  these  islands  were  formerly  used  as 
prisona  for  the  great  people,  or  for  a  voluntary  re- 
treat, on  account  of  some  disgust  or  great  misfortune, 
or  as  places  of  security  to  deposit  their  valuable  effects 
during  troublesome  times.  When  I  was  in  Abysstnii; 
a  few  weeks  after  ^hat  I  have  been  now  relating, 
JSLiO  oimces  of  gold,  confided  by  the  queen  to  WeU 
lata  Cbribtas,  ber  governor  oi  Dek,  a  man  of  extras 
wdinary  aanctiiy,  who  had  lasted  lor  forty  years,  was 
aic^en  away  by  that  priest,  ^ho  fled  and  hid  bimstlf  ^ 
mxr  wQuld  the  queen  ever  sufier  hisi  to  be  searched 
tfter  or  apf)rehended. 


and  north  of  Si  Antitoiiy,  Galilt,  nenr  Mescabuns,  in  Mr  Bnice^a 
ifiaf).  Mkraba  (^Mitsr^ha),  by  the  J«suitg  called  Me^arahha^  is 
towards  Gondar  in  both  maps.  Quebran,  ofttr  mentioned  in  hm^ 
tbr^ ,  is  opp(}site  Corpora,  in  Ludolf.  Debra  Mariam,  opposite 
th  Co^a,  the  ancient  residence  tA  Jacob  and  Sf^cinios,  is  the  mosC 
southern  island  in  the  map  of  Ludolt;  but  what  is  singular 
enough,  €ogu  and  Debra  Mariam  are  both  omitted  in  that  of 
Mr  bruce.  ^il  iht  se  islands,  and  many  mure,  such  as  Debra R^ 
ma,  &c.  exist;  and  both  maps  are  evidently  imperfect.-— £. 

*  It  signifies  the  hill,  or  high  ground. 
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CHAP.  III. 


The  king  encamps  at  Lam:r^^'^Transattfoi^s  there^^ 
Passes  the  Nile,  and  encamps  at  Derdera^-^Tht 
AiUhor follows  the  king. 


Ok  the  14th  of  May,  we  heard  the  king  had  march- 
ed  to  Tedda.  Messengers  from  Begemder,  and  trorii 
Gusho  of  Amhara,  had  been  constantly  passing  to  and 
from  his  majesty,  pressing  Ras  Michael  to  take  the 
field  as  soon  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  Agows,  which  Fasil  every  day  was  striving 
to  accomplish.  Ihey  put  him,  moreover  in  mmd, 
that  the  rains  were  begun ;  that,  in  Fasil^  counti  y, 
they  were  already  sufficient  to  swell  the  mariy  rivers 
they  had  to  pass  before  they  arrived  at  Bure ;  they 
desired  him  to  reflect,  that,  with  the  armies  they  were 
bringing  to  his  assistance,  it  was  more  necessary  to 
save  time  than  stay  for  a  number  of  troops ;  lastly, 
that  it  was  absoluieiy  useless  to  wait  for  any  reinforce- 
ment from  Tigre,  but  that  he  should  rather  march  by 
Emfras,  Foggora,  and  Dara,  cross  the  Nile  where  it 
comt  s  out  of  the  lake  ;  while  they^  with  their  united 
armies,  passed  at  the  bridge  near  the  second  cataract, 
sixteen  miles  below,  burnt  and  laid  waste  Woodage 
AsahePs  country,  and  joined  him  at  Derdera,  between 
(^.ourtohho  aiid  the  lake.  I'his  was  precisely  what 
|tas  Michael  himself  had  planned ;  it  embraced  the 
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whole  country  of  his  enemy,  and  made  his  scheme  of 
vengeance  complete ;  hitherto  not  a  word  had  transpi- 
red that  could  raise  the  smallest  suspicion  of  trea- 
chery. 

The  ISth,  by  day-break,  Netcho,  Fit-Auraris  to 
Ras  Michael,  passed  in  great  haste  below  the  town  to- 
wards Foggbra.  The  king  had  made  a  forced  march 
from  Tedda,  and  was  that  night  to  encamp  at  a  house 
of  Gusho^  s,  near  Lamgue.  This  was  great  expedidon, 
and  sufficiently  marked  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
entexprise  was  undertaken.  The  effects  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  army  were  soon  seen.  Every  one  hid 
what  was  best  in  his  house,  or  fled  to  the  mountains 
with  it.  Emfras  was  left  in  a  few  hours  quite  empty : 
Ras  Michael,  advancing  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
spread  as  much  terror  as  would  the  approach  of  the 
day  of  judgment.    It  was  then 


-Destruction  in  a  monarch's  voice 


Cried  havock,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

For,  strict  and  just  as  he  was  in  time  of  peace,  or  in 
preserving  the  police,  the  security  of  the  ways,  and 
the  poor  from  the  tyranny  of  the  rich,  he  was  most 
licentious  and  cruel  the  moment  he  took  the  field, 
especially  if  that  country  which  he  entered  had  ever 
shewn  the  least  tincture  of  enmity  against  him. 

About  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  king's  Fit- 
Auraris  passed.  He  was  a  near  relation  of  Ayamico, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Agows,  who  was  a  relation  of 
the  king,  as  I  have  before-mentioned,  and  slain  by  Fa* 
eil  at  the  battle  of  Banja.  With  him  I  had  contracted 
a  great  degree  of  friendship ;  he  had  about  50  horse 
and  200  foot :  as  he  passed  at  several  places,  he  made 
proclamation  in  name  of  the  king,  That  nobody  should 
leave  their  houses,  but  remain  quiet  in  them  without 
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tesXf  and  that  every  house  foond  empty  should  be 
burnt.  He  sent  a  servant  as  he  passed,  telling  me  the 
lung  was  that  night  to  lie  at  Lamgue,  and  desiring  me 
to  send  him  what  spirits  I  could  spare,  which  I  accord- 
ingly did,  upon  his  providing  a  man  who  could  pro- 
tect the  houses  adjoining  mine  from  the  robbery  and 
the  violence,  of  which  tine  inhabitants  were  in  hourl^f 
fear. 

About  the  close  of  ihe  evening  we  heard  the  king^s 
kettle-drums.  Forty-five  of  these  instruments  con- 
stantly go  before  him,  beating  all  the  way  while  he  is 
on  his  march.  The  Mahometan  town,  near  the  water^ 
was  plundered  in  a  minute ;  but  the  inhaUtants,  long 
before,  had  removed  every  thing  valuable.  Twenty 
different  parties  of  stragglers  came  up  the  hill  to  do  the 
same  by  Emfras.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  were  known, 
others  not  so,  but  their  houses  had  nothing  in  them  ; 
at  last  these  plunderers  all  united  in  mine,  demanding 
meat  and  drink,  and  all  sort  of  accommodation.  Our 
friend,  left  with  us  by  the  Fit- Auraris,  resisted  as  much 
as  one  man  could  do  with  sticks  and  whips,  and  it  was 
a  scuffle  till  midnight  j  at  last,  having  cleared  our* 
selves  of  them,  luc^ly  without  their  setting  fire  to  the 
town,  we  remained  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

On  the  14th,  at  day-break,  I  mounted  my  horse, 
with  all  my  men  servants,  leaving  the  women  servants 
and  an  old  man  to  take  care  of  the  house.  It  was  very 
unsafe  to  travel  in  such  company  at  such  an  hour. 
We  crossed  the  river  Amo^  a  little  below  Emfras,  be- 
fore  we  got  into  the  plain ;  after  which  we  went  at  a 
smart  gallop,  and  arrived  at  Lamgue  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock. 

Early  as  it  was,  the  king  was  then  in  council,  and 
Ras  Michael,  who  had  his  advisers  assembled  also  in 
his  tent,  had  just  left  it  to  go  to  the  king's.  There  was 
about  SOO  yards  between  their  tents,  and  a  free  avenue 
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18  constantly  left,  in  whkh  it  i$  a  crime  to  stand,  or 
even  to  croaa,  unless  for  messengers  sent  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  1  he  old  general  dismounted  at  the  dtior 
of  the  tent ;  and,  though  I  saw  he  perceived  us,  and 
wa6  always  at  other  times  most  courteous^  he  passed 
us  without  taking  the  least  Qouce»  and  entered  the  tent 
•f  the  king« 

Although  my  place  in  the  household  gave  me  free 
access  to  wherever  the  king  was,  I  did  not  choo^^e,  at 
that  time,  to  enter  the  back  tent,  and  ^lace  myselt  be- 
hind his  chair,  as  I  might  have  done  4  I  rather  thou}<h( 
it  better  to  go  to  the  tent  of  O^oro  Esther,  where  I 
was  sure  at  least  of  getting  a  good  breakfast :  Nor 
was  I  disappointed.  As  soon  as  I  shewed  myseit  at 
the  door  of  the  tent  of  that  princess,  who  was  lying 
upon  a  sofa,  the  moment  she  cast  her  tyes  upon  me^ 
she  cried  out,  ^'  There  is  Yagoube !  th^re  is  the  man 
i  wanted  !'*  The  tent  was  cleared  of  all  but  her  Wo* 
men,  and  she  then  began  to  enumerate  several  com^ 
plaints,  which  she  thought,  before  the  end  of  the  cam-* 
paigti,  would  carry  her  to  her  grave*  It  was  easy  ta 
see  they  wtre  ot  the  slightest  kind,  though  it  would 
not  have  been  agreeable  to  have  told  her  so,  for  she 
loved  to  be  thought  ill,  to  be  attended,  condoled  with^ 
and  flattered ;  she  was,  however,  m  these  ciicumstan- 
ces,  so  perfectly  good,  so  conversable,  so  elegant  in  all 
her  manners,  that  her  physician  would  have  been 
tempted  to  wish  never  to  see  her  well. 

She  was  then  with  child  lyy  Ras  Michael ;  and  the 
late  festival,  upon  her  niece'5:  marriage  with  Powussen 
of  Begemder,  had  been  much  too  bard  tor  her  cod. 
stitution,  always  weak  and  uelicate  since  her  first  mi^ 
fortunes,  and  the  death  t)f  Mariam .  Barea.  Alter  gi« 
ving  her  my  advice,  and  directing  htr  women  how  to 
administer  what  I  was  to  send  her,  the  doors  of  the 
tesu  were  thrown  open  j  all  our  friends  cante  flocking 
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round  ufe,  when  we  presaitly  saw,  that  the'  intervalt 
employed  in  consultation,  had  not  been  spent  useless- 
ly, for  a  most  abundant  breakfast  was  produced  in 
wooden  platters  upon  the  carpet.  There  were  excel- 
lent stewed  fowls,  but  so  inflamed  with  Cayenne  pep* 
per  as  ahnost  to  blister  the  mouth  ;  fowls  dressed  with 
boiled  wheats  just  once  broken  in  the  middle,  in  the 
maimer  they  are  prepared  in  India,  with  rice  called 
pi/Utw.  this,  too,  abundantly  charged  with  pepper; 
Guinea  hens,  roasted  hard  without  butter,  or  any  sort 
of  sauce,  very  white,  but  as  tough  as  leather;  above 
all.  the  nevLT  tailing  brind,  for  so  they  call  the  collops 
of  raw  beef,  without  which  nobody  could  have  been 
satisfied ;  but,  what  was  more  agreeable  to  me,  a  large 
quantity  «  f  wheat-bread,  of  Dembea  flour,  equal  in  all 
its  qualities  to  the  best  in  l^ondon  or  Paris. 

The  Abyssinians  say,  you  must  plant  first  and  then 
water ;  nobody,  therefore,  drinks  till  they  have  fini&hed 
eating ;  after  this,  the  glass  went  cheerfully  about ; 
there  was  excellent  red  wine,  but  strong,  of  the  na- 
ture of  cote-roti,  brought  from  Karoota,  which  is  the 
wine  country,  about  six  miles  south  east  from  the 
place  where  we  then  were ;  good  new  brandy ;  honey* 
wine^  or  hydrocnel,  and  a  species  of  beer  called 
bouza,  both  of  which  were  fermented  with  herbs,  or 
leaves  of  trees,  and  made  very  heady  ;  they  are  disa* 
greeable  liquors  to  strangers.  Our  kind  landlady^ 
who  never  had  quitted  her  sofa,  pressed  about  the 
glass  in  the  very  briskest  manner^  reminding  us  that 
our  dme  was  short,  ai>d  that  the  drum  would  present* 
ly  give  the  signal  for  striking  the  tents.  For  my  part^ 
tkis  weighed  exceedingly  with  me  the  contrary  way  to 
her  intentions,  tor  I  began  to  fear  I  should  not  be  able 
to  go  home,  and  I  was  not  prepared  to  go  on  with  the 
army ;  besides,  it  was  indispelisably  necessary  to  see 
"both  the  king  and  Ras  Michael,  and  that  I  by  n6  meana 
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chose  to  do  when  my  presence  of  mmd  had  left  me ; 
I  therefore  made  my  apology  to  Ozoro  Esther,  by  a 
message  delivered  by  one  of  her  wom^  and  slipit  out 
of  the  tent  to  wait  upon  the  king. 

I  thought  to  put  on  my  most  sedate  appearance, 
that  none  of  my  companions  in  the  king's  tent  should 
see  that  I  was  affected  with  liquor ;  though  intoxica* 
tion  in  Abyssinia  is  neither  uncommon  nor  a  reproach^ 
when  you  are  not  engaged  in  business  or  attendance. 
I  therefore  went  on  as  composedly  as  possible,  without 
recollecting  that  I  had  already  advanced  near  a  hun- 
dred yards,  walking  on  that  forbidden  precinct  or  ave- 
nue between  the  king's  tent  and  Ras  Michael's,  where 
nobody  interrupted  me.  The  ease  with  which  I  pro-* 
ceeded,  among  such  a  crowd  and  bustle,  soon  brought 
my  transgression  to  my  mind,  and  i  hurried  out  of  the 
forbidden  place  in  an  instant. 

I  met  several  of  my  acquaintance,  who  accompanied 
me  to  the  king's  cent.  It  was  now  noon ;  a  plentiful 
dinner  or  brea^iast  was  waiting,  which  I  had  absolutely 
refused  to  partake  of  till  I  had  seen  the  king.  Think- 
ing ail  was  a  secret  that  had  passed  at  Ozoro  Esther's, 
I  lifted  the  curtain  behind  the  king's  chair,  and  coming 
round  till  neariy  opposite  to  him ;  I  was  about  to  per- 
form the  usual  prostranon,  when,  in  the  very  instant 
the  young  prince,  George,  who  was  standing  opposite 
to  me  on  the  king  his  brother's  right  hand,  stept  for- 
ward and  laid  his  hand  across  my  breast,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent me  from  kneeling  ;  then  turning  to  the  king,  who 
was  sitting,  as  usual,  in  his  chair  in  the  alcove,  ^  Sir," 
says  he,  "  before  you  allow  Yagoube  to  kneel,  you 
should  first  provide  two  men  to  Uft  him  up  again ;  for 
Ozoro  Esther  has  given  him  so  much  wine,  that  he 
willnev^  be  able  to  do  it  himself." 
•  Though  it  was  almost  impossible  to  avoid  laughing,^ 
it  was  visible  the  king  constrained  himself,  and  was 
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not  pleased.  The  drink  had  really  this  good  eflFect, 
diat  it  made  me  less  abashed  than  I  otherwise  should 
have  been  at  this  une!xpected  sally  of  the  young  prince. 
I  was,  however,  somewhat  disconcerted,  and  made 
my  prostration  perhaps  less  gracefully  than  at  another 
time,  and  this  raised  the  merriment  of  those  in  wait- 
ing, as  attributing  it  to  intoxication*  Upon  rising,  the 
king  most  graciously  stretched  out  his  hand  for  me  to 
kiss.  While  I  was  holding  his  hand,  he  said  to  his 
brother,  coldly,  *'  Surely  tf  you  thought  him  drunk, 
you  must  have  expected  a  reply ;  in  that  case,  it  would 
have  been  more  prudent  lii  you,  and  more  civil,  not 
to  have  made  your  observation." 

The  prince  was  much  abashed,  I  hastened  across 
the  carpet,  and  took  both  his  hamds  and  kissed  them ; 
the  laughers  did  not  seem  much  at  their  ease,  espe* 
dally  when  I  turned  and  stood  before  the  king.  He 
was  kind,  sensible,  composed,  and  condescending; 
he  complained  that  I  had  abandoned  him ;  asked  if  I 
had  been  well-used  at  Emfras,  and  doubted  that  I  had 
wanted  every  thing  ;  ^*  but  I  sent  you  nothing  on  pur- 
pose," says  he,  **  because  you  said  lasting  would  do 
you  good  after  too  much  feasting  at  Gondar,  and  I 
knew  that  hunger  would  bring  you  soon  back  again  to 
us.*'  **  If  your  majesty,"  said  I,  **  takes  the  prince's 
word,  I  have  been  carousing  to-day  in  your  camp 
more  that  ever  I  did  at  Gondar ;  and,  I  do  assure 
your  majesty,  prince  George's  reflections  were  not 
without  foundation." 

**  Come,  come,"  says  the  king,  **  Georgis  is  your 
firm  and  fast  friend,  and  so  he  ought ;  he  owes  it  to 
you  that  he  is  so  able  a  horseman  and  so  good  a  marks- 
man, without  which  he  could  never  be  more  than  a 
common  soldier.  He  has  commanded  a  division  of 
the  army  to-day."—^"  Of  500  horse,"  cries  out  the 
prince  in  extacy ;  *<  and,  when  the  king  my  brother 
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to-morrow  leads  the  van,  you  shall  be  my  Fit- Auraris, 
if  you  please,  when  we  pass  th^  Nile,  and  with  my 
party  I  shall  scour  Maitsha."  "  I  should  be  very  un- 
happy, prince,"  said  I,  *'  to  have  a  charge  of  that 
importance,  for  which  I  know  myself  to  be  totally 
unquaUfied  ;  there  are  many  brave  men  who  have  a 
title  to  that  ofHce,  and  who  will  fill  it  with  honour  to 
themselves,  and  safety  to  your  person."  •'  So  you  will 
not  trust  yourself,**  says  the  prince,  "  with  me  and 
my  party  when  we  shall  cross  the  Nile  ?  Are  you  an- 
gry with  me,  Yagoube,  or  are  you  afraid  of  Wood- 
age  Ahasel  ?'*  *'  Were  you  in  earnest,  prince,  in  what 
you  now  say,**  replied  I,  '*  you  suppose  two  things, 
both  greater  reproaches  than  that  of  being  overtaken 
with  wine«  Assure  yourself  I  am,  and  always  shall 
be,  your  most  affectionate  and  most  faithful  servant ; 
and  that  I  shall  think  it  an  honour  to  follow  you  in 
Maitsha,  or  elsewhere,  even  as  a  common  horseman, 
though,  instead  of  one,  there  were  in  it  ten  thousand 
Woodage  Ahasels.**  ♦'  O  ho  !'*  says  the  king,  "  then 
^ou  are  all  friends ;  and  I  must  tell  you  one  thing ; 
Georgis  is  more  drunk  with  the  thoughts  of  his  com* 
mand  to-day  than  any  soldier  in  my  camp  will  be  to- 
night with  bouza.**  And  this,  indeed,  seemed  to  be 
the  case ;  for  he  was  else  a  prince  rather  reserved  and 
sparing  of  words,  especially  before  his  brother. 

*•  Tell  me,  Yagoube,**  continues  the  king, "  and  tell 
me  truly**-— at  that  very  instant  came  in  a  messenger 
from  Ras  Michael,  who,  going  round  the  chair  with- 
out saluting,  spoke  to  the  king,  upon  which  the  room 
was  cleared ;  but  I  afterwards  learned,  that  news  were 
received  from  Begemder,  that  Powussen  and  his  troops 
were  ready  to  march,  but  that  two  ot  Gusho*s  ne- 
phews had  rebelled,  whom  it  had  taken  some  tinie  to 
subcfue ;  that  another  messenger  was  lelt  behind,  but 
had  fallen  sick  at  Aringo,  who,  however,  would  comie 
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forward  as  soon  36  possible  with  his  master's  message, 
and  ^ould  be  probably  at  the  camp  that  night.     He 
|>rought  albo  as  undaubted  intelligence,  that   Fasil, 
upon  lieariag  Ras  Michael's  march,  was  preparing  to 
repass  the  Nile  into  the  country  of  the  Galia.      1  his 
occasioned  very  great  doubts,  because  dispatches  had 
arrived  from  Nanna  Georgis^s  son,  the  day  before,  at 
l^'dda^  which  declared  that  Fasii  had  decamped  from 
Bure  that  very  day  the  messenger  came  away,  advan- 
cing northward  towards  Goadar,  but  with  what  inten* 
tioTi  lie  could  not  say ;  and  this  was  well  known  to  be 
intelligence  that  might  be  strictly  and  certainly  relied 
upon. 

On  the  15di,  the  king  decamped  early  in  the  mom- 
ii^,  and,  as  prince  George  had  said  the  night  before^ 
led  the  van  in  person ;  a  flattering  mark  of  confidence 
thai  Ras  Michael  had  put  in  him  now  for  the  first  time, 
of  which  the  &nig  was  very  sensible.  The  Ras,  how* 
ever,  had  given  him  (Maguzet)  a  dry-nurse,  as  it  is 
called,  in  fiilletana  Gueta  Welleca  Michael,  an  old 
and  approved  officer,  trained  to  war  from  his  infancy, 
and  surrounded  with  the  most  tried  of  the  troops  of 
ligfe.  Ihe  king  halted  at  the  river  Gomara,  but 
advanced  that  samo  night  to  the  passage  where  the  Nile 
comes  out  of  ih^  lake  Fzana,  and  resumes  again  the 
appearance  of  a  river. 

The  king  remained  the  t5th  and  16th  encamped 
upon  the  Nile,  beveral  things  that  should  have  givea 
umbrage,  and  begot  suspicion,  happened  while  they 
were  in  this  situation.  Ayio,  governor  of  Gojam  had 
)>een  summoned  to  assist  Ras  Michael  when  Powussen 
and  Gusho  should  m^ch  to  join  him  with  their  forces 
of  Begemder  and  Amhara,  and  his  mother  Ozorb 
Wellt^u  Israel,  then  at  Gondar,  had  promised  he  should 
jaol  fail*  Ink  lady  was  youiiger  sister  to  Ozoro  Esther; 
Jboth  were  daughttf&  oi  the  Iteghe.    She  was  as  beau<* 
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tiful  as  Ozoro  Esther,  but  very  mtich  her  inferior  in 
behaviour,  character,  and  conduct :  she  had  /[refused 
the  old  Ras,  who  asked  her  in  marriage  before  he  was 
called  from  Tigre  to  Gondar,  and  a  mortal  hatred  had 
followed  her  refusal.  It  was  therefore  reported,  that 
he  was  heard  to  say,  he  would  order  the  eyes  of  Wei* 
leta  Israel  to  be  pulled  out,  if  Aylo,  her  son,  did  not 
join  him.  It  must  have  been  a  man  such  as  Ras  Mi* 
chael  that  could  form  such  a  resolution,  for  Welleta 
Israel's  eyes  were  most  captivating.  She  was  then  in 
the  camp  with  her  sister. 

,  A  single  small  tent  had  appeared  the  evening  of  the 
15th  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile,  and,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1 6th,  Welleta  Israel  and  the  tent  were  mis- 
sing :  she  boldly  made  her  escape  in  the  night.  The 
tent  had  probably  concealed  her  son  Aylo,  or  some  of 
his  friends,  to  show  her  the  passage;  for  the  NUe 
there  was  both  broad  and  deep,  rolling  along  a  prodi- 
gious mass  of  water,  with  large,  black,  slippery  stones 
at  the  bottom.  It  was  therefore  a  very  arduous,  bold 
undertaking  for  soldiers  and  men  accustomed  to  pass 
rivers  in  the  day-time ;  but  for  a  woman,  and  in  the 
flight  too,  with  all  the  hurry  that  j  the  fear  of  being 
intercepted  must  have  occasioned,  it  was  so  extraor- 
dinary as  to  exceed  all  belief.  But  she  was  conducted 
by  an  intrepid  leader ;  for  with  her  deserted  Ayto  En* 
gedan,  son  of  Kasmati  Eshte,  and  consequently  ne- 
phew to  Ozoro  Welleta  Israel ;  but  their  own  incli* 
nations  had  given  them  still  a  nearer  relation  than  the 
degree  received  from  their  parents,  or  decency,  should 
have  permitted.  All  the  camp  had  trembled  for  Wel- 
leta Israel  \  and  every  one  now  rejoiced  that  so  bold 
an  attempt  had  been  attended  with  the  success  it  me- 
rited. It  was  necessary,  however,  to  dissemble  before 
Michael,  who,  intent  upon  avenging  the  Agows  against 
Fasil,  carried  his  reflections  at  that  time  no  further; 
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Ibr  Aylo's  not  coming  was  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  Fasil,  whose  government  of  Damot  joins  Gojam, 
and  it  was  even  said,  that  Welieta  Israel,  his  mother, 
had  been  the  occasion  of  this,  from  her  hatred  to  Mi* 
chael,  and  her  attachment  to  Fasil :  The  first  cause 
was  sufficiently  apparent,  the  last  had  formerly  been 
no  less  so. 

On  the  i7th,  after  sun  rise,  the  king  passed  the  Nile, 
and  encamped  at  a  small  village  on  the  other  side, 
called  Tsoomwa,  where  his  l^it-Auraris  had  taken  post 
early  in  the  morning.  I  have  often  mentioned  this 
officer  without  explanation,  and  perhaps  it  may  now 
be  right  to  state  his  duty.  The  Fit- Auraris  *  is  an  offi- 
cer d^ending  immediately  upon  the  commander  in 
chief,  and  corresponding  with  him  directly,  without 
receiving-orders  from  any  other  person.  He  is  always 
one  of  the  bravest,  most  robust,  and  most  experienced 
men  in  the  service ;  he  knows,  with  the  utmost  ex- 
actness, the  distance  of  places,  the  depth  of  rivers,  the 
state  pf  the  fords,  the  thickness  of  the  woods,  and  the 
extenit  of  them ;  in  •  a  word,  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  in  detail.  His  party  i^  always  adapted  to  the 
country  in  which  the  war  is  ;  sometimes  it  is  entirely 
composed  of  horse,  sometimes  of  foot,  but  generally 
of  a  mixture  of  both*  He  has  the  management  of  the 
inteUigence  and  directioa  of  the  spies.  He  is  likewise 
limited  to  no  number  of  troops ;  sometimes  he  has  1 000 
men,  sometimes  200.  In  time  of  real  danger,  he  has 
generally  about  SOO,  all  picked  from  the  whole  army 
at  hia  pleasure ;  he  had  not  now  above  50  horse,  as  it 
was  not  yet  thought  to  be  the  time  of  real  business  or 
danger. 


♦  Literal}y,y>(m^  of  the  amy.— E. 
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As  the  pC6t  of  Fit*  Auraris  is  a  place  of  great  trusty 
so  it  is  endowed  with  proportionable  emoluments.  The 
long's  Fit-Auraris  has  territories  assigned  him  in  eviery 
province  that  he  ever  passes  through,  so  has  that  of  the 
Ras,  if  he  commands  in  chief.  Every  governor  of  a  pro« 
vince  has  also  an  officer  of  this  name,  who  has  a  re» 
venue  allowed  him  within  his  own  province.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  fatigue.  Their  post  is  at  differed  dis- 
tances from  the  van  of  the  army,  according  to  thedr* 
cumstances  of  the  war^  sometimes  a  day's  march, 
sometimes  four  or  six  hours.  As  he  passes  on  be 
fixes  a  lance,  with  a  flag  upon  it,  in  the  place  where 
the  king's  tent  is  to  be  pitched  that  night,  or  where  he 
is  to  halt  that  day.  He  has  couriers,  or  light  nmner^ 
through  which  he  constantly  coiresponds  with  the  aiv 
my ;  whenever  he  sees  the  enemy,  he  sends  immediate 
advice,  and  falls  back  himself,  or  advances  £uther,  ao- 
xrording  as  his  orders  are. 

From  Tsoomwa  the  king  marched  on,  a  shcMt  day's 
match  to  Derdera,  and  aicamped  near  the  chwch  of 
St  Michael.  Derdera  was  a  collection  of  small  villa- 
ges, between  the  lake  Dembea  and  Court*ohha,  wba^e, 
u  will  foe  remembered,  the  agreement  was,  the  cottfe^ 
derates  should  inclose  Michael,  and  give  hkn  battle; 
hvLt  he  had  now  lost  ail  patience,  as  there  was  no  2p- 
pearance  of  eithar  Gusho  or  Powussen ;  and  being, 
besides  in  an  enemy's  country,  he  began  to  prooei^ 
in  his  usual  manner,  by  giving  orders  to  lay  waste  tlMe 
whole  adjacent  territory  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
ivhole  line  of  march,  two  day's  journey  in  ttt^eadth  from 
the  lake,  was  set  on  fire ;  the  people  who  ccmkl  not 
escape  were  slain,  and  every  wanton  barbarity  peimk- 

ted. 

The  king's  passage  of  the  Nile  was  the  signal  giveii 
for  me  to  set  out  to  join  him.  It  was  the  18th  of 
May,  at  noon,  I  left  Emfras,  my  course  bring  south- 
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ward  wMlsl  in  the  {^n  of  Mkraha.  At  three  o'clock 
we  Altered  among  a  few  haih  of  no  consideration,  and, 
soon  after,  began  to  coast  close  along  the  side  of  the. 
lake  Tzana.  We  saw  this  day  a  great  number  of  hip* 
popoiami ;  some  swimoiing  in  the  lake  at  a  small  (&• 
tance,  some  rising  from  feeding  on  the  high  grass  in 
the  meadows,  and  walking,  seemmgly  at  great  leisure, 
till  they  plunged  themselves  out  of  sight.  They  are 
exceeding  cautious  and  shy  while  on  land,  and  not  to 
be  approached  near  enough  to  do  execution  with  the 
best  nfle-gun.  x4t  four  in  the  afternoon  we  halted, 
and  passed  the  night  at  Lamgue,  a  tillage  situated  a. 
few  paces  from  the  side  of  tfa^  lake* 

On  the  1 9th  of  May  we  left  Lamgue^  about  six  in 
the  morning,  our  course  south  and  by  west ;  and  at 
e^t  we  found  oursetres  in  the  middle  of  twenty- five 
or  thirty  villages^  ^led  Nabca,  stretchmg  for  the 
length  of  seven  or  eight  miles ;  a  few  minutes  after- 
ward$  we  came  to  the  river  Reb,  which  falls  into  thet 
lake  a  &tle  north-west  of  the  place  where  we  now 
V0iepe.  Close  by  where  the  Reb  joins  the  lake  is  a 
smtfH  village  of  Pagans,  called  Waito,  who  live  quite 
separate  ftrom  the  Abyssinians,  and  are  held  by  them 
in  utter  abhorrence ;  so  that  to  touch  them,  or  any 
thing  tbat^  belongs  to  them,  makes  a  man  unclean  aU 
diat  day  till  the  evening,  separates  him  from  his  fa^^ 
inity  and  ftiends,  and  excludes  him  from  the  church 
aijd  all  divine  service,  till  he  is  washed  and  purified  oa 
the  fotk>wing  day.  Part  of  this  aversion  is  certainly 
owmg  to  tbw  manner  of  £eeding ;  for  their  only  pro^ 
fissipn  is  kiiHag  t|ie  crocodile  and  hippopotamus  which 
they,  make  their  daily  sustenanee.  They  have  a  most 
abominable  stench,  are  exceedingly  wan,  or  ill-colour* 
ed,  very  lean,  and  die  often,  as. is  said,  of  tl^e  lousy 
disease.  There  are,  indeed,  no  croobdile&  in  the  lake 
T%^^9  owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  th&'t^tasacts, .  which 
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they  cannot  get  up.  However,  as  tliey  are  amphfti^ 
ous  animals,  and  walk  very  well  on  shore,  I  think  they 
might  surmount  this  difficulty  as  easily  as  the  hippo- 
potamus ;  I  rather  think  the  cause  is  the  coldness  of 
the  water  and  climate,  which  does  not  agree  with  the 
crocodile,  but  much  with  the  river  horse. 

The  Waito  speak  a  language  radically  diiFerent  from 
any  of  those  in  Abyssinia;  but  though  I  have  often 
endeavoured  to  get  some  insight  into  this,  their  reli- 
gion, and  customs^  I  could  never  so  far  succeed  as  to 
be  able  to  give  the  public  any  certain  information.  A 
fiailse  account  in  such  cases,  is  certainly  worse  than  no 
account  at  all.  I  once  desired  the  king  to  order  that 
one  of  them  might  be  brought  to  Gonckr.  Two  men, 
an  old  and  a  young  one,  were  accordingly  brought 
from  the  lake;  but  they  would  neither  answer  nor 
understand  any  questions ;  partly,  }  betieve,  through 
fear,  partly  from  obstinacy.  The  king  at  this  became 
so  angry,  that  he  ordered  them  both  to  be  hanged  : 
They  seemed  perfectly  unconcerned ;  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  I  procured  jheir  release ;  I  never, 
therefore,  made  an  experiment  of  that  kind  afterwards. 
The  Abyssinians  believe  they  are  sorcerers,  can  be- 
witch with  their  eyes,  and  occa^on  death  by  their 
charms,  even  at  a  considerable  distance.  It  is  likely, 
if  that  had  been  so,  these  two  would  have  tried  their 
power  upon  me;,  of  which  I  do  not  recoUea  to  have 
ever  been  sensible. 

We  passed  the  Reb  at  nine  o'clock  In  the  morning. 
It  rises  high  in  the  mountains  of  Begeitider,  and  is  one 
of  those  rivers  that  continue  running  the  whole  year, 
and  has  a  tolerable  ford,  although  it  was  visibly  in* 
creased  by  rain.  We  continued  our  journey  in  sight 
of  many  villages,  till,  three  quarters  after  twelve,  "we 
came  to  the  river  Gomara,  where,  we  staid  in  search 
of  trees  and  herbs  the  rest  of  the  day.    At  night  we 
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received  a  message  from  Ayto  Adigo,  Shum,  or  go« 
vemor,  of  Itaroota.  He  was  an  officer  of  confidence 
of  the  Iteghe's ;  had  been  a  great  friend  of  Mariam 
Barea's,  one  of  whose  vassals  he  was,  and  in  his  heart 
an  inveterate  enemy  to  Ras  Michael  and  the  new  suc« 
cession.  Ever  since  the  murder  of  Joas,  he  had  not 
ventured  to  Gondar.  When  I  first  came  there,  the 
Ras  had  given  his  house,  as  that  of  an  outlaw,  to  me* 
Afterwards,  as  soon  as  he  returned,  I  offered  immedi- 
ately to  surrender  it  to  turn ;  but  he  would  not  by 
any  means,,  accept  it,  but  asked  leave,  to  pitch  his 
tent  in  one  of  the  courts  surrounded  with  walls ;  for 
it  was  a  spacious  building.  Perhaps  it  was  the  best  si* 
tuation  he  could  have  chosen ;  for  we  did  him  great 
^rvice  by  means  of  Ozoro  Esther,  as  he  was  but 
very  HI  looked  upon,  and  was  nch  enoiigh  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  an  object  of  Ras  Michael's  rapacity  and  ava- 
rice. Our  neighbourhood  occasioned  us  to  pass  ma- 
ny evenings  together,,  and  we  contracted  a  friendship, 
the  rather  because  he  was  a:  servant  of.  the  Iteghe,  and 
we  were  knowla  favourites  of  Ozoro  Esti^en 
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Pass  the  Biver  Gomara—RenunrketUe  Accident 
therc'^^. arrive  at  Dara^^Vmt  the  great  CaUfraet 
qf^iata^^Leaice  Daruy  and  resume  our  Journey. 

On  the  20di  of  May,  between  ux  and  seven  m  the 
morning,  as  Adigo  was  not  arrived,  I  sent  the  bi^gage 
dnd  tent$  that  we  had  with  u^  forward  with  Straces,  a 
Greek,  who  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  all  learned  kk 
qpiries  or  botanical  researches.  My  ord^s  were  to 
encamps  at  Dara,  in  some  convenient  place  near  the 
house  of  Negade  Ras  Mahomet.  In  the  mean  time  I 
staid,  expectmg  Ayto  Adigo's  arrival ;  he  came  near 
eleven  o'clock.  As  a  temporary  shelter  from  the  sun, 
a  cloak  upon  cross  sticks  was  set  up,  instead  of  a  tent, 
to  save  time.  We  sat  down  together  to  such  fare  as 
Adigo  had  brought  along  with  him ;  it  was  a  soldi^'s 
dinner,  coarse  and  plentiful.  Adigo  told  me  Kasmati 
Ayabdar,  an  uncle  of  Gusho,  had  left  his  house  the 
night  before,  accompanied  by  the  men  of  Foggora, 
the  country  where  we  then  were,  of  which  he  was  go- 
vernor, and  had  taken  the  high  road  to  join  the  forces 
of  Begemder. 

Netcho,  a  hear  relation  of  the  old  queen,  arrived 
from  Kuara  just  as  we  were  sitting  down  to  dinner. 
He  had  about  50  horse  and  200  ^t,  ail  bad  troops, 
and  ill  armed ;  he  was,  however,  a  respectable  tried 
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Mtenan,  who  having  had  many  opportunities  of  beco* 
ming  rich,  gave  the  whole  to  his  soldiers,  and  those 
of  his  dependents  that  lived  with  him ;  on  which  ac* 
count  he  was  extremely  beloved,  and  it  was  hoped 
that,  if  the  issue  of  this  campaign  was  favourable,  Ras 
Michael  would  make  him  governor  of  Kuara,  in  room 
of  Coque  Abou  Barea,  a  man  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter, who  had  intruded  himself  into  that  province  by 
the  power  of  Fasil,  aind  afterwards  maintained  himself 
in  it  by  open  rebellion. 

The  miiles  that  had  hitherto  carried  my  quadrant 
and  telescopes  being  bad,  I  had  luckily  kept  them  be- 
hind, in  hopes  that  either  Adigo  or  Netcho  would  sup- 
ply me  with  better ;  and  I  had  now  placed  them  upon 
the  fresh  mules  I  had  obtained,  and  had  not  sent  them 
on  with  the  servants,  and  we  were  then  taking  a  friend- 
ly glass.  It  was,  I  suppose,  about  noon,  when  we  saw 
our  servants  coming  b^ck,  wd  Strsoies  also  among  the 
rest,  stript  of  every  thing  that  he  had,  e^ept  a  cottcm 
night-cap,  which  he  wore  on  bis  head.  The  servants 
swam  over  the  Gomara  immediately,  nor  was  Stratet 
interrupted,  but  passed  at  the  ford.  Tb^y  told  us, 
that  Gusho  and  Powussen  were  in  rebellion  against  the 
ldng»  aad  confederated  with  Fa$il ;  that  they  were  ad> 
vancing  fast  to  cut  off  the  Ras's  retreat  to  Gondar; 
tod  that  Guebra  Mebedin,  and  Confu,  Powussen's 
Fit-Auraris,  had  fallen  in  with  our  servants,  and  plun* 
dered  them,  as  beliHiging  to  the  king  and  the  Rai$* 

I  was  for  some  minutes  in  the  utmost  aatonishment 
at  tUa  torrent  of  bad  news.  Whether  the  others 
lauew  more  than  I,  lit  is  impossible  to  say ;  dis^mula-r 
tion,  in  all  ranks  of  these  people,  is  as  natural  as 
bre^in^  Guebra. Mehedin  and  Conlii  Wisre  the 
Iteghe^s  two  nephews,  wniA  of  B^ha  Eusebiusi  her  l^Of 
ther;  a  worthless  man,  and  his  sons  no  better^  Thgr 
were  young  men,  however^  whom  I  siKwicontinimUj 
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at  the  queen's  palace,  and  to  whbm  I  should  have 
gone  immediately  without  fear,  !f  1  had  kfiov^n  their 
houses  had  been  in  my  way,  that  is,  heai'Lebec,  at  the 
hot  wells ;  notwithstanding  their  raiik,  they  were  of 
such  -dissipated  manners,  that  they  were  of -no  ac- 
count, but  treated  as  castaways  in  the  house  of  the 
queen,  their  aunt,  and  neVer,  as  far  as  I  knew^  bad 
entered  intd  the  priesence  of  the  king.  I  had  often 
eaten  and  drm}k  with  them,  however,  in  the  »hotise  of 
Ay  to  Engedan,  their  cousin  german,  who  wap  gofie  off 
with  Welleta  Israel,  his  aunt,  at  the  passage  of  the 
Nite,  as  before  mentioned.  They  had  beat  S!trat« 
who  was  their  intimate  acquaintance,  viofently:  as 
also  two  others  of  my  servants,  to  make  thetti  confess 
in  what  package  the  gold  was.  They  had  taken  from 
them  also  a  large  blunderbuss,  given  me  by  the  Swe* 
dish  consul,  Brandt r,  at  Algiers  ;  a  pair  ot  pistols,  a 
doubled* barrelled  gun,  and  a  t  urkish  sword  mounted 
with  silver,  which,  as  there  was  then  no  prospect  of 
their  being  immediately  needed,  were  sent  iorward 
with  the  baggage. 

Netcho  and  Adigo,  and  all  present,  agreed  that  the 
whole  was  a  fiction,  and  that,  supposing  the  account 
to  be  true  that  Begemder  and  Amhara  were  in  rebel* 
Kon,  young,  Wild,  and  worthless  people,  like  Guebrac 
]Vlehedin  and' Confii,  could  never  be  those  pitched 
upon  for  the  respectable  office  of  Fit-Atiraris.  The 
worst  that  could  be,  as  they  conceived,  wasychkt  soma 
misunderstanding  might  subsist  between  R  as  Michael 
and  the  governors  above  named;  but  Fasit  was  un- 
doubtedly the  enemy  of  them  all.  '  1  hty*  imagined, 
therefore,  that  this  disgust,  it  any,  would  be  soon  got 
over ;  and  concluded,  $hat  it  was  highly  absurd,  in 
any  cast,  to  iattack  me," as  they  a;rtainly  knew  that  the 
queen,  PoWu^en,  and  Cushb, .  wbuld  bb  ^  iuU  as  ill- 
pleased  mxh  it  as  the  king  or  Ras  Michael;    Ii  there^ 
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fore  appeared  to  them,  as  it  also  did  to  me,  that  these 
wild  young  men  had  taken  the  fir^t  surmise  of  a  re- 
bellion, as  a  pretence  for  robbing  all  that  came  in  their 
way  ;  and  that  I,  unfortunately,  had  been  the  first. 

We  were  in  the  middle  of  this  conversarion  when 
the  parties  appeared.  They  had,  perhaps,  an  hundred 
horse,  and  were  scattered  about  a  large  plain,  skir- 
mishing,  playing,  pursuing  one  another,  shrieking,  and 
hooping,  like  so  many  frantic  people*  They  stopt, 
however,  upon  coming  nearer,  seeing  the  respectable 
figure  that  we  made,  just  ready  to  pass  the  ford,  which 
alone  divided  us.  Our  servants  had  neither  seen  Net- 
cho  nor  Adigo  when  they  left  us  in  the  morning, 
though  they  knew  Adigo  was  expected ;  and  these  ma*' 
rauders  hoped  to  have  intercepted  me,  thinly  accom« 
panied,  as  they  had  done  my  baggage. 

Guebra  Mehedin  and  his  brother  approached  nearer 
the  banks  than  the  rest,  and  a  servant  was  sent  from 
them,  who  crossed  the  river  ta  us,  upbraiding  Ayto 
Adigo  with  protecting  a  Frank  proscribed  by  the  laws 
ot  their  country,  and  also  with  marching  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Ras  Michael,  the  murderer  of  his  sovereign ; 
offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  divide  the  spoil  with  him, 
if  he  would  surrender  me  and  mine  to  him.  Servants 
here,  who  carry  messages  in  rime  of  war  between  the 
contending  parties,  are  held  sacred  like  heralds.  They 
are  sent  even  with  insults  and  defiances ;  but  it  is  con- 
stantly understood,  that  their  errand  protects  them 
from  suffering  any  harm,  whether  on  the  road,  or 
when  in  words  they  perform  these  foolish  useless  com- 
missions. 

Adigo  and  Netcho  were  above  observing  this  punc- 
tilio with  robbers.  Some  were  for  cutting  the  ser- 
vant's ears  off,  and  some  for  carrying  him  bound  to 
Ras  Michael ;  I  begged  they  would  let  him  go:  and 
Netcho  sent  word  by  him  to  Guebra  Mehedin^  to  get 
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the  goods  and  mules  he  hsd  robbed  us  of  together^ 
for  he  was  coming  over  to  share  them  with  him.  The 
servants  having  given  the  messenger  a  severe  drub- 
bing with  sticks,  torn  the  cloth  from  about  his  middle^ 
and  twisted  it  about  his  neck  like  a  cord,  in  that  plight 
sent  him  back  to  Guebra  Mehedin ;  and  we  all  prepa- 
red to  take  the  ford  across  the  river.  Guebra  M^e* 
din,  who  saw  his  servant  thus  disgraced  returning  to- 
wards him,  and  a  considerable  modon  among  the 
troops,  advanced  a  few  steps  with  two  or  three  more 
of  his  company,  stretching  forth  his  hand,  and  crying 
out,  but  sdll  at  a  distance  that  we  could  not  hear.  He 
was  distinguished  by  a  red  sash  of  silk  twisted  about 
his  head.  I,  with  my  servants  and  attendants,  firsi 
passed  the  river  at  the  ford ;  and  I  had  no  sooner  got 
up  the  bank,  and  stood  upon  firm  ground,  than  I  fired 
two  shots  at  him;  the  one,  from  a  Turkish  rifle, 
seemed  to  have  given  him  great  apprehensions,  or  else 
to  have  wounded  him ;  for,  after  four  or  five  of  his 
people  had  flocked  about  him,  they  galloped  all  oflF 
across  the  plain  of  Foggora  towards  Lebec« 

Netcho  had  passed  the  Gomara  close  after  me,  cry- 
ing upon  me  to  let  him  go  first ;  but  Adigo  declared 
his  resoluUon  to  go  no  farther.  He  hated  Ras  Mi<* 
chael ;  was  a  companion  of  Powussen  and  Gusho,  as 
well  as  a  neighbour,  and  wished  for  a  revolution  with  all 
his  heart.  He,  therefore,  returned  to  Emfras  and  Ka* 
roots,  and  with  him  I  sent  five  of  my  servants,  desiring 
him  to  escort  my  quadrant,  clock,  and  telescopes,  into 
the  island  of  Mitraha,  and  deliver  them  to  Tecla  Geor- 
gb,  the  king's  servant,  governor  of  that  island.  A- 
digo,  bang  left  alone  with  the  servants,  could  not  be 
persuaded  but  some  great  treasure  was  hid  in  those 
boxes.  He,  therefore,  carried  them  to  his  house,  and 
used  the  servants  well ;  but  opened  and  examined 
every  one  of  the  packages.    Surprised  to  find  nothing 
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^t  irctk  ttid  rusty  hraiss,  he  closed  them  again,  and 
delivered  them  asifely  to  Teda  Georgia,  to  be  kept  at 
Mitraha  for  that  campaiga. 

Delivered  now  from  the  embarrassment  of  my  bag^ 
gage>  by  the  industry  of  Guebra  Mehedin,  and  of  my 
cases  and  boxes  by  my  own  inclination,  we.  set  out  with 
Netcho,  to  take  up  our  quarters  with  Negade  Ras  Mz* 
hornet  at  Dara,  where  we  arrived  in  the  afternoon^ 
havii^  picked  up  one  of  our  mules  in  the  way,  with 
a  couple  of  carpets  and  some  kitchen  furniture  upoit 
it,  all  the  rest  being  carried  off. 

The  object  which  now  first  presented  itself,  and 
called  our  attention,  was  Stratesin  a  night-cap,  in  other 
req)ects  perfectly  naked,  vrath  a  long  gun  upon  hia 
shoulder,  without  powder  or  shot,  but  prancing  and 
capering  about  in  a  great  passiim,  and  swearing  a  num-* 
ber  of  Greek  oaths,  which  nobody  there  understood 
a  word  of  but  myself.  This  spectacle  was  rather  du 
verting  for  some  minutes ;  at  last  Netcho,  though  I 
believe  he  was  not  Qver*well  provided,  gave  him  an 
upper  cloak  to  wrap-  round  him.  It  was  not  then 
warm,  indeed,  but  it  was  not  very  cold.  After  r&- 
covering  the  mule,  he  got  on  between  the  panniers, 
and  I  advised  him  to  put  the  smallest  carpet  about 
hkn,  which  he  soon  after  did  :  He  had  not  yet  spoke 
a  word  to  me  from  suUenness. 

^*  Strates,''  said  I,  *<  my  good  friend,  lay  aside  that 
long  gun,  for  you  will  £sill  and  break  it ;  besides,  it 
hath  not  been  charged  since  it  was  fired  at  Guebra 
Mehedin.  If  you  carry  it  to  strike  terror,  it  is  alto« 
gether  unnecessary ;  for,  if  we  had  dressed  you  as 
you  are  now  accoutred,  when  we  sent  you  forward 
with  the  baggage  to  Dara,  there  is  not  a  thief  in  all 
Pegemder  would  have  ventured  to  come  near  you.'' 
fh  looked  at  me  with  a  countenance  full  of  anger 
ajid  contempt^  though  he  Mioothing }  but,  in  Greeks 
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pronounced  anathemas  against  the  father  of  Guebra 
Mehedin,  according  to  the  Greek  form  of  cursing. 
*'  Curse  himself  and  his  brother,"  said  I,  **  and  not 
his  father ;  for  he  has  been  dead  these  twenty  years." 
•*  I  will  curse  whom  I  please,"  says  he,  in  a  great 
passion ;  '^  I  curse  his  father,  himself,  and  his  brother^ 
the  Ras,  and  the  king,  and  every  body  that  has  brought 
me  into  such  a  scrape  as  I  have  b^en  in  to-day.  I  have 
been  stripped  naked,  and  within  an  inch  of  having  my 
throat  cut,  besides  being  gelded;  and  well  may  you 
laugh  now  at  the  figure  I  make.  If  you  had  seea 
those  damned:  crooked  knives,  with  their  black  bands, 
all  begging,  as  if  it  had  been  for  charity,  to  be  allow- 
ed to  do  my  business,  you  would  have  been  glad  for 
my  making  no  worse  figure  to-night  than.  I  do  with 
this  carpet  upon  my  bead." 

**  My  dear  Stratesi"  said  I,  **  it  is  the  fortune  of 
war,  and  many  princes  and  great  men,  who,  at  this 
moment  I  am  speaking  to  you,  live  in  the  enjoyment 
of  every  thing  they  can  desire,  before  a  month  ex- 
pires, perhaps,  will  be  stretched  on  the  cold  ground, 
a  prey  to  the  birds  and  wild  beasts  of  the  field,  with- 
out so  much  as  a  carpet  to  cover  them,  such  as  you 
have;  You,  as  yet,  are  only  frightened ;  though,  it  is 
true,  a  man  may  be  as  well  killed  as  frightened  to 
death."  **  Sir,"  says  he,  in  a  violent  rage,  '*  that  I 
deny,  it  is  not  the  same ;  a  man  that  is  killed  feels 
no  more,  but  he  that  is  frightened  to  death,  as  I  have 
been  to-day,  suffers  ten  thousand  times  more  than  if 
he  had  been  killed  outright."  '«  Well,"  said  I, 
*•  Strates,  I  will  not  dispute  with  you ;  I  believe  they 
suffer  much  the  same  after  they  are  dead ;  but  you, 
I  thank  God,  have  odly  lost  your  clothes,  and  you 
are  now  most  comfortably,  though  not  ornamentally, 
wrapped  up  in  my  carpet ;  a&  soon  as  we  get  to  Dara, 
you  shall  be  dressed  from  head  to  foot,  by  Negade 
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Ras  Mahomet,  at  the  expence  of  the  king,  in  better 
clothes  than  you  ever  wore^  in  your  life,  at  least  smce 
I  knew  you ;  only  give  me  yppr  gun  till  your  passion 
is  allayed ;  you  know  it  is  a  valuable  one,  which  I  ne« 
ver  quit/* 

He  then  gave  me  the  gun  suddenly  enough ;  and  I 
continued,  '^  I  will,  this  very  night,  present  you  with 
one  of  the  handsomest  Turkish  sashes  that  Mahomet 
has  to  sell.  I  saw  him  in  the  king^s  house,  with  many 
new  ones,  that  he  had  procured,  a  little  before  I  went 
to  Emfras."  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  whether  his  vi» 
sage  cleared  up,  fqr  he  was  still  perfectly  hid  with  the 
carpet,  as  it  began  to  grow  cool,  as  well  as  dark ;  biit 
the  sight  of  the  lights  in  the  houses  of  Dara,  and  the 
promise  of  the  new  clothes  and  the  sash,  had  very 
much  softened  his  voice  and  expressions. 

"  Sir,"  says  he,  bringing  his.muledoseupto  mine, 
<^  now  you  are  not  in  a  p^siiion ;  one  may  speak  to 
you.  Do  you  think,  that  it  is  not  tempting  Providence 
to  come  so  far  from  your  own  country  to  seek  these 
d — ^n*d  weeds  and  flowers,  at  the  risk  of  having  your 
throat  cut  every  hour  of  the  day,  and,  what  is  worse, 
my  throat  cut  too,  and  of  being  gelded  into  the  bar- 
gain ?  Are  there  no  weeds,  and  bogs,  and  rivers  in 
your  own  country  ?  What  have  you  to  do  with  that 
damn'd  Mile,  where  he  rises,  or,  whether  he  rises  at 
all,  or  not  ?  What  will  all  those  trees  and  branches 
do  for  you,  when  these  horrid  blacks  have  done  your 
business,  as  they  were  near  doing  mine  r'*  He  then 
made  a  sign  towards  his  girdle  with  his  fingers,  which 
made  n^  underQtaCKl  what  he  meant— *^  Nile !"  says 
he^  ^^  curse,  upon  hi8;father*s  head  the  day  that  he  was 
horn.'' 

"  Strate$,**  replied  I,  gravely,  **  he  has  no  father 
and  was  never  born»  [^  Fertur.  sine  teste  creatus^*  says 
ihe  poet/'    ^VThere's  your-  latin  again;  the  poet  is 
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^  a88  and  a  blockhead,  let  him  be  who  he  ^11/'  am^ 
tiniied  Strates ;  *^  and  I  do  maintain,  whether  you  be 
angry,  or  not,  that  at  Stanchio  and  Scio  there  are  finer 
trees  than  ever  you  saw,  ch*  will  see,  in  Abyssinia.— 
There  is  a  tree/'  says  he,  '*  that  fifty  men  like  you, 
spreading  all  your  hands  round  about,  would  not  be 
able  to  graisp  it.  Nay,  it  is  not  a  tree,  it  is  but  half  a 
tree ;  it  is  as  old,  1  believe,  as  Methuselih :  Did  you 
ever  see  it  ?" — ^*  I  tell  you,  friend  Strates,*'  said  I, 
*^  I  never  was  at  Scio  in  my  life,  and,  theref(»re,  could 
not  see  it."  "  Nor  at  Stanchio  ?"— «<  Yes,  1  have 
been  at  Stsmchio,  and  have  seen  the  large  plane-tree 
there.  I  believe  it  may  be  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  circumference/'  ^^  Galen  and  Hippocrates  & 
yed,"  adds  he,  **  there  together,  2000  years  before 
our  Saviour :  Did  you  ever  hear  that  ?"— *  I  have 
read/'  said  I,  ^^  Strates,  that  about  500  years  before 
Christ,  Hippocrates  did  live  there ;  but  Galen  was  not 
bom  till  200  years  after  Christ.  I  do  not  recollect  |f 
he  was  ever  at  Stanchio ;  but,  surely,  never  lived  there 
with  Hippocrates/' 

Strates  was  in  the  middle  of  a  declaration,  that 
those  were  all  falsehoods  of  Latins  and  Papists ;  and 
we  were  ascending,  composedly  enough,  through  a 
narrow,  rocky  road,  thick  covered  with  high  trees  and 
bushes,  when,  just  before  our  entrance  into  the  village 
of  i  )ara,  a  gun  was  fired,  and  the  ball  distinctly  heard 
passing  through  the  leaves  among  the  branches.  This 
occasioned  a  great  alarm  to  our  disputant,  who  imme- 
diately supposed  that  Guebra  Mehedin,  and  all  his 
robbers,  were  there  expressly  waiting  for  us ;  nor  was 
he  the  only  person  that  fek  uoeas%.  Netcho;  my- 
self, and  the  generality  of  his  officers,  thought  this  wais 
more  than  probable;  we  all,  theifelbre  cfiimounted, 
loaded  our  fire-arms,  haked  till  our  stragglers  came 
up,  and  consulted  what  we  Mfere  to  do.  '       .        -  ' 
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Strates,  though  tired  and  naked,  found  it  was  b^er 
to  go  back  under  his  carpet,  and,  if  possible,  overtake 
Ayto  Adigo,  than  take  possession  of  his  new  clothes 
from  Negade  Ras  Mahomet,  wkh  the  risk  of  meeting 
Guebra  Mehedin  there.  In  vain  I  remonstrated  to 
him,  that  he,  of  all  others,  had  nothing  to  lose  but 
Netcho*s  old  cloak  and  the  carpet.  His  fears,  how- 
ever, made  him  think  otherwise,  nor  could  he  banish 
his  apprehen^ons  of  the  crooked  knives,  and  what  he 
called  the  operation.  Netcho  having  ordered  and 
conversed  with  his  men  in  his  own  language,  which 
I  did  not  understand,  said  after,  with  great  composure 
and  firm  tone  of  voice,  ''  That  he  had  come  to  lodge 
in  the  maiket-place  of  Dara  that  night,  and  would  not 
be  put  out  of  his  quarters  by  boys  of  the  character  of 
Mehedin  and  Gonfii ;  that,  in  his  present  ctrcumstan* 
ces,  with  the  few  troops  he  had,  he  did  not  seek  to 
fight ;  but  even  with  this  force,  such  as  it  was,  if  at- 
tacked,  he  would  not  decline  it/'  Whatever  country, 
or  whatever  distance  of  time  and  place  heroes  live  at, 
their  hearts  are  always  in  uniscm,  and  speak  the  same 
language  on  similar  and  great  occasions.  There  old 
Netcho,  without  ever  having  heard  of  Shakespeare,  re« 
peated  the  very  words  that,  SOO  years  ago,  our  great 
lung  Henry  V.  did  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt : 

4 
1 

The  sum  of  all  my  Bn$\¥«r  is  but  tki»-—  ^ 
^e  would  QQt. seek  a  battle  as  we  are; 
Yet,  as  we  are,  we  say  we  will  not  shun  jt. 
So  tell  your  master 

•  •  »  • 

We  had  not  advanced  but^  few  p^ces,  before  two 
jnen  of  the  town  came  to  us;  the noisie  of  our  ap- 
proach had  been  hesu-d,  aiid'  till  tfce  dogs  had  been 
barking  for  half  an  hour.  Soon  after  ^tmVed  a  son 
of  Negade  Ras  Mahomet,  who  assured  us4ii  was  ih 
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peace ;  that  they  had  been  etpectiiig  us  and  Ay  to 
Adigo  with  us ;  that  he  heard  nothing  of  Ouebra 
Mehedin,  only  that  he  had  retreated  with  great  preci* 
pitation  homewards  across  the  plain,  as  they  appre« 
hended,  from  fear  of  the  approach  of  our  party.  He 
had,  indeed,  for  somq .  days  been  guilty  of  great  ir- 
regularities ;  had  slain  two  liien,  and  wounded  the  $o|i 
of  Mahomet,  the  Shum,  or  chief  of  Alata»  in  attempt- 
ing to  take  from  him  the  revenue  due  from  that  terri- 
tory to  the  king;  after  which  they  had  been  beat  back 
by  Mahomet  without  their  booty,  and  nothing  more 
was  known  of  them. 

This  brought  us  to  Negade  Ras  Mahomet's  house, 
who  killed  a  cow  for  Netcho,  or  rather  allowed  him 
to  kill  one  for  himself ;  for  it  is  equal  to  a  renuncia- 
tion, of  Christianity  to  eat  meat  when  the  beast  is 
slaughtered  by  a  Mahometan.  Strates,  who  from  his 
infancy,  in  his  .  own  country,  had  fared  on  nothing 
else,  was  not  so  scrupulous,  though  he  concealed  it ; 
he  therefore  had  a  very  hearty  supper  privately  with 
Negade  Ras  Mahomet  and  his  family,  who  very  wil- 
lingly promised  to  get  his  new  clothes  ready  by  the 
next  morning. 

As  1  was  myself,  however  full  of  thoughts  upon  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  I  was  already  engaged  in,  and 
of  the  prospect  of  still  greater  before  me,  I  had  no 
stomach  for  either  of  their  suppa^,  but  ordered  some 
coffee,  and  went  to  bed*  After  I  lay  down,  I  desired 
Negade  Ras  Mahomet  to  come  to  me ;  and,  when  we 
were  alone,  I  interrogated  him  if  he  knew  any  thing 
of  the  rebellion  in  fiegemder.  At  first  he  declared 
he  diduot;  he,  laughed .  at  the  option  of  Gi^^ra 
Mehedin  and.Confu  being  Fit-Auraris  to.  Gusho.and 
Powussen^  and  said,  that  either  of  these  generals  would 
hang  them^;.tbe  first  time  they  canie  into  theu:  hands* 
He  told  me,,  iip^w^ver^  that  Woodage  Asabel  had  been 
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assemblii^  troops,  and  had  comriiitted  some  cruelties 
upon  the  king's  servants  in  Maitsha ;  but  this,  he  ima^ 
gined,  was  at  the  instigation  of  Fasii;  for  he  never 
was  known  to  have  been  connected  either  with  Powus- 
sen  or  Gusho*  He  told  me  after,  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy,  that  Ras  Michael  had  halted  two  days  at 
Derdera ;  that,  upon  a  message  he  had  received  from 
Begemder,  he  bad  broke  out  into  violent  passions 
against  Gusho  and  Powussen,  calling  them  liars  and 
traitors,  in  the  openest  manner;  that  a  council  had 
been  held  at  Derdera,  in  presence  of  the  king, 
where  it  was  in  deliberation  whether  the  army  should 
not  turn  short  into  Begemder,  to  force  that  pro- 
vince to  join  them ;  but  that  it  was  carried,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Agows,  to  send  Powussen  a  summons  to 
join  him  for  the  last  time;  that,  in  the  meanwhile, 
they  should  march  straight,  with  the  greatest  diligence, 
to  meet  Fasil,  and  give  him  battle,  then  return,  and 
reduce  to  proper  subordination  both  Begemder  and 
Amhara. 

This  was  the  very  worst  news  I  could  possibly  re- 
ceive, according  to  the  resolutions  that  I  had  then 
taken;  for  I  was  within  about  fourteen  miles  of 
the  great  cataract,  and  it  was  probable  I  never  again 
should  be  so  near,  were  it  even  always  accessible ;  to 
pass,  therefore,  without  seeing  it,  was  worse,  in  my 
own  thoughts,  than  ^ny  danger  that  could  threaten 
me» 

Negade  Ras  Mahomet  was  a  sober  plain  man,  of 
excellent  understanding,  and  universal  good  character 
for  truth  and  integrity;  and,  as  such,  very  much  in 
.  the  favour  both  of  the  king  and  Ras  Michael.  I  there- 
fore opened  my  intentions  to  him  without  reserve,  de- 
siring his  advice  how  to  manage  this  excursion  to  the 
cataract*  ^'  Unless  you  had  told  me  you  was  resolved,'* 
says  he,  with  a  grave  air,  though  full  of  openness  and 
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candour,  '^  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  have  advised 
you  not  to  think  of  such  an  undertaking ;  these  are 
uiisettled  times ;  all  the  country  is  bushy,  wild,  and 
uninhabited,  quite  to  Alata ;  and  though  Mahomet, 
the  Shum,  is  a  good  man,  my  friend,  and  relation,  and 
the  king  reposes  trust  in  him,  as  he  does  in  me,  yet 
Alata  itself  is  at  any  time  but  a  bad  straggling  place ; 
there  are  now  many  strangers,  and  wild  people  there, 
whom  Mahomet  has  brought  to  his  assistance,  since 
Guebra  Mehedin  made  the  attack  upon  him.  If, 
then,  any  thing  was  to  befal  you,  what  should  I  an- 
swer to  the  king  and  the  Iteghe  ?  it  would  be  said,  the 
Turk  has  betra][ed  him ;  though,  God  knows,  I  was 
never  capable  of  betraying  your  dog,  and  rather  would 
be  poor  all  my  life,  than  the  richest  man  of  the  pro- 
vince by  doing  the  like  wrong,  even  if  the  bad  action 
was  never  to  be  revealed,  or  known,  unless  to  my  own 
heart.*'     -. 

^*  Mahomet,''  said  I,  <'  you  need  not  dwell  on  these 
professions ;  I  have  lived  twelve  years  vidth  people  of 
your  reUgion,  my  life  always  m  their  power,  and  I  am 
now  in  your  house,  in  preference  to  being  in  a  tent  out 
of  doors,  with  Netcho  and  his  Christians.  I  do  not  ask 
you  whether  I  am  to  go  or  not,  for  that  is  resolved 
on ;  and  though  you  are  a  Mahometan,  and  I  a  Chris- 
tian, no  religion  teaches  a  man  to  do  evil.  We  both 
agree  in  this,  that  God,  who  has  protected  me  thus 
far,  is  capable  to  protect  me  likewise  at  the  cataract, 
and  farther,  if  he  has  not  determined  otherwise,  for 
my  good ;  I  only  ask  you,  as  a  man  who  knows  the 
country,  to  give  me  your  best  advice,  how  I  may  sa- 
tisfy my  curiosity  in  this  point,  with  as  little  danger, 
and  as  much  expedition  as  possible,  leaving  the  rest  to 
heaven." — "  Well,"  sayahe,  *'  I  shall  do  so.  I  think, 
likewise,  for  your  comtort,  that,  barring  unforeseen 
accidents,  you  may  do  it  at  this  time,  without  great 
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danger.  Guebra  Mehedin  will  not  come  between  this 
town  and  Alata,  because  we  are  all  one  people,  and 
the  killing  two  men,  and  wounding  Mahomet's  son, 
makes  him  a  dimmema  *•  At  Alata,  he  knows  the 
Shum  is  ready  to  receive  him  as  he  deserves ;  and  he 
is  himself  afraid  of  Kasmati  Ayabdar,  with  whom  he 
is  as  deep  in  guilt  as  with  us,  and  here,  he  well  knows, 
he  dare  not  venture  for  many  reasons.**  "  Ayabdar," 
said  I,  "  passed  the  ICaroota  three  days  ago."  "  Well, 
well,"  replied  Mahomet,  "  so  much  the  better.  Ayab- 
dar has  the  leprosy,  and  goes  every  year  once,  some- 
times twice,  to  the  hot  wells  at  Lebec ;  they  must  pass 
near  one  another,  and  that  is  the  reason  Guebra  Me- 
hedin has  assembled  all  these  banditti  of  horse  about 
him.  He  is  a  beggar,  and  a  spendthrift ;  a  fortnight 
ago  he  sent  to  me  to  ^)orrow  twenty  ounces  of  gold. 
You  may  be  sure  I  did  not  lend  it  him ;  he  is  too 
much  in  my  debt  already ;  and  I  hope  Ras  Michael 
will  give  you  his  head  in  your  hand  before  winter,  for 
the  shameful  action  he  has  been  guilty  of  to  you  and 
yours  this  day." 

*'  Woodage  Asahel,"  said  I,  "  what  say  you  of 
him?**  '*  Why,  you  know,'*  replied  Mahomet,  "  no- 
body can  inforn^  you  about  his  motions,  as  he  is  per- 
petually on  horseback,  and  never  rests  night  nor  day; 
however,  he  has  no  business  on  this  side  of  the  wa- 
ter, the  rather  that  he  must  be  sure  Ras  Michael, 
when  he  passed  here,  took  with  him  all  the  king's  mo- 
ney that  I  had  in  my^  hands.  When  day-light  is  fairly 
come,  for  we  do  not  know  the  changes  a  night  may 
produce  in  this  country,  take  half  a  dozen  of  your 
servants ;  I  will  send  with  you  my  son,  and  four  of  my 
servants ;;  you  will  call  at  Alata,  go<lown  and  see  the 


*  Gdilty.of  our  blood,  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  retaliation. 
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cataract,  but  do  not  stay,  return  immediately,  and, 
Ullah  Keriniy — God  is  merciful/' 

I  thanked  my  kind  landlord,  and  let  him  go ;  but, 
recollecting,  called  him  again,  and  asked,  *'  What  shall 
I  do  with  Netcho  ?  how  shall  I  rejoin  him  ?  my  com- 
pany is  too  small  to  pass  Maitsha  without  him/' 
«*  Sleep  in  peace,"  says  he,  "  1  will  provide  for  that ; 
I  tell  you  in  confidence,  the  king's  money  is  in  my 
hands,  and  was  not  ready  when  the  Ras  passed ;  my 
son  is  but  just  arrived  with  the  last  of  it  this  evening, 
tired  to  death ;  I  send  the  money  by  Netcho,  and  my 
isbn  too,  with  forty  stout  fellows,  well  armed,  who  will 
die  in  your  service,  and  not  run  away  like  those  vaga* 
bond  Christians,  in  whom  you  must  place  no  confi- 
dence, if  danger  presents  itself,  but  immediately  throw 
yourself  among  the  Mahometans.  Besides,  there  are 
about  fifty  soldiers,  most  of  them  from  Tigre,  Mi- 
chael's men,  that  have  been  loitering  here  these  two 
days.  It  was  one  of  these  that  fired  the  gun  just  be- 
fore you  came,  which  alarmed  Netcho ;  so  that  when 
you  are  come  back  in  safety  from  the  cataract,  they 
shall  be,  by  that  time,  all  on  their  march  to  the  pas- 
sage* My  son  shall  mount  with  you ;  I  fear  the  Nile 
will  be  too  deep,  but  when  once  you  are  at  Tsoomwa, 
you  may  set  your  mind  at  rest,  and  bid  defiance,  to 
Woodage  Asahel,  who  knows  his  enemy  always  before 
he  engages  him,  and  at  this  time  will  not  venture  to 
interrupt  your  march," 

As  I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  this  person  so  of- 
ten, it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  he  was,  by 
origin,  a  Galla,  but  bom  in  Damot,  of  the  clan  Elmai- 
na,  or  Densa,  two  tribes  settled  there  in  the  time  of 
Yasous  L ;  that  he  was  the  most  intrepid  and  active  par- 
tisan in  his  time,  and  had  an  invincible  hatred  to  Ras 
Michael ;  nor  was  there  any  love  lost  betwixt  them. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  with  what  velocity  he  mo* 
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ved,  sometimes  with  /  2P0  horse,  sometimes  with  half 
that  number.  He  was  constantly  fsilling  upon  some^ 
part  of  Michael's  army,  whether  marching  or  encamp- 
ed ;  the  blow  once  struck,  he  disappeared  in  a  minute. 
When  he  wanted  to  attempt  something  great,  he  had 
only  to  summon  his  friends  and  acquaintance  in  the 
country,  and  he  had  then  a  litde  army,  which  disper- 
sed as  soon  as  the  business  was  done.  It  was  Ras  Mi^ 
chael's  first  question  to  the  spies;  *^  Where  was  Wood- 
age  Asahel  last  night  ?"  a  question  they  very  seldom 
could  answer  with  certainty.  He  was  in  his  person 
too  tall  for  a  good  horseman,  yet  he  was  expert  in 
this  qualification  by  constant  practice.  His  face  wa^ 
yellow,  as  if  he  had  the  jaundice,  and  much  pitted 
with  the  small-pox ;  his  eyes  small,  staring,  and  fiery  j 
his  nose  as  it  were  broken,  his  mouth  large,  his  chin 
long  and  turned  up  at  the  end ;  he  spoke  very  fast, 
but  not  much,  and  had  a  very  shy,  but  ill-designing 
look.  In  his  character,  he  was  avaricious,  treacherous, 
inexorable,  and  cruel  to  a  proverb ;  in  short,  he  was 
allowed  to  be  the  most  merciless  robber  and  murderer 
that  age  had  produced  in  all  Abyssinia  *• 
.  Wearied  with  thinking,  and  better  reconciled  to  my 
expedidon,  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  I  was  awaken- 
ed by  Strates  in  the  morning  (the  21st  of  May),  who, 
fi-om  the  next  room,  had  heard  all  the  conversation 
between  me  and  Negade  Ras,  and  began  now  to  think 
that  there  was  no  safety  but  in  the  camp  of  the  king« 
I  will  not  repeat  his  wise  expostulations  against  going 
to  the  cataract.     We  were  rather  late,  and  I  paid  lit* 


*  The  engraved  portrait  uf  this  barba^'ian,  which  was  taken  at 
Gondar,  several  months  after,  in  the  time  of  bocinios  the  Wa- 
ragna,  is  given  in  the  volume  of  plates.  He  is  there  represented 
with  the  horn  usually  wotr  by  Casmati's.— £. 
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tie  regard  to  them.  After  cdfee,  I  mounted  my 
horse,  with  fire  servants  on  horseback,  all  resolute, 
active  young  fellows,  armed  with  lances  in  the  fashion 
of  their  country.  I  was  joined  that  mom^it  by  a  son  of 
Mahomet  on  a  good  horse,  armed  with  a  short  gun,  and 
pistols  at  his  belt,  with  four  of  his  servants,  Mahome- 
tans, stout  men,  each  having  his  gun,  and  pistols  at  his 
girdle,  anda  sword  hung  over  his  shoulder,  mounted  up- 
on four  good  mules,  swifter  and  stronger  than  ordi- 
nary horses.  We  galloped  all  away,  and  were  out 
of  sight  in  a  short  time.  We  then  pursued  our  jour- 
ney with  diligence,  but  not  in  a  hurry ;  we  went  first 
to  a  hiliy  and  rocky  country,  full  of  trees,  mostly  of 
unknown  kinds,  and  all  of  the  greatest  beauty  possible, 
having  flowers  of  a  hundred  different  colours  and 
forms  upon  them ;  many  of  the  trees  were  loaded 
with  fruit,  and  many  with  both  fruit  and  flowers.  I 
was  truly  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  pass  them  without 
more  distinct  notice ;  but  we  had  no  time,  as  the  dis- 
tance to  the  cataract  was  not  absolutely  certain,  and 
the  cataract  then  was  our  only  object. 

After  passing  the  plain,  we  came  to  a  brisk  stream 
which  rises  in  Begemder,  passes  Alata,  and  throws 
itself  into  the  Nile  below  the  cataract.  They  told  me 
it  was  called  Mariam  Obha ;  and,  a  little  farther,  on 
the  side  of  a  green  hill,  having  the  rock  appearing  on 
some  parts  of  it,  stands  Alata,  a  considerable  village, 
with  several  smaller,  to  the  south  and  west.  Maho- 
met, our  guide,  rode  immediately  up  to  the  house 
where  he  knew  the  governor,  or  Shum,  resided,  for 
fear  of  alarming'  him ;  but  we  had  already  been  seen 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  Mahomet  and  his  ser- 
vants known.  All  the  people  of  the  village  surround- 
ed the  mules  directly,  paying  each  their  compliments 
to  the  master  and  the  servants ;  the  same  was  imm^* 
flij^tely  observed  towards  us  ;  and  as  I  saluted  the 
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Shum  in  Arabic,  his  own  language,  we  speedily  be- 
came acquainted.  Having  overshot  the  cataract,  the 
noise  of  which  we  had  a  long  time  distinctly  heard,  I 
resisted  every  entreaty  that  could  be  made  to  me  to  en- 
ter the  house  to  refresh  myself.  I  had  imbibed  part 
of  Strates's  fears  about  the  unsettledness  of  the 
times,  and  all  the  kind  invitations  were  to  no  purpose; 
I  was,  as  it  were,  forced  to  comply,  to  refresh  our 
horses,  r-. 

I  happened  to  be  upon  a  very  steep  part  of  the  hill, 
full  of  bushes ;  and  one  of  the  servants,  dressed  in  the 
Arabian  fashion,  in  a  bumoose,  and  turban  striped 
white  and  green,  led  my  horse,  for  fear  of  slipping, 
till  it  got  into  the  path  leading  to  the  Shum's  door. 
I  heard  the  fellow. exclaiming  in  Arabic,  as  he  led  the 
horse,  *'  Good  Lord  !  to  see  you  here  I  Good  God ! 
to  see  you  here !"  I  asked  him  who  he  was  speak- 
ing of,  and  what  reason  he  had  to  wonder  to  see  me 
there.  **  What,  do  you  not  know  me?*'  I  said 
I  did  not.  **  Why*',  replied  he,  **  I  was  several 
times  with  you  at  Jidda.  I  saw  you  often  with  Cap- 
tain  Price  and  Captain  Scott,  with  the  Moor  Yasine, 
and  Mahomet  Gibberti.  I  was  the  man  that  brought ' 
your  letters  from  Metical  Aga  at  Mecca,  and  was  to 
come  over  with  you  to  Masuah,  if  you  had  gone  di- 
rjectly  there,  and  had  not  proceeded  to  Yemen  or  Ara* 
bia  Felix.  I  was  on  board  the  Lion,  with  the  Indian 
nokeda  (so  they  call  the  captain  of  a  country  ship), 
when  your  little  vessel,  all  covered  with  sail,  passed 
with  such  briskness  through  the  English  ships,  which 
all  fired  their  cannon ;  and  every  boidy  said,  there  is  a 
poor  man  making  a  great  haste  to  be  assassinated  a- 
mong  those  wild  people  in  Habbesh ;  and  so  we  all 
thought."  He  concluded,  **  Drink  !  no  force !  English- 
man, very  good  !  G— d  danm,  drink  P'  We  had  just 
arrived,  wlule  my  friend  was  uttering  these  exclama* 
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tion,  at  the  place  where  the  Shum  and  the  rest  were 
standing.  The  man  continued  repeating  the  same 
words,  crying  as  lood  as  he  could,  with  an  air  of 
triumph;  while  I  was  reflecting  how  shameful  it  was 
for  us  to  make  these  profligate  expressions,  by  frequent 
repetition,  so  easily  acquired  by  strangers  that  knew 
nothing  else  of  our  language. 

The  Shum,  and  all  about  him,  were  in  equal  asto- 
nishment at  seeing  the  man,  to  all  appearance  in  a 
passion,  bawling  out  words  they  did  not  understand ; 
but  he,  holding  a  horn  in  his  hand,  began  louder  than 
before,  '*  Drink !  very  good  !  Englishman !''  shaking 
the  horn  in  the  Shum  his  master's  face.  Mahcnnet  of 
Alata  was  a  very  grave,  composed  man  :  ^'  I  do  de- 
clare,'*  says  he,  '^  Ali  is  become  ms^d :  Does  any  bo- 
dy know  what  he  says  or  means  ?''  ^*  That  I  do''  said 
I,  *^  and  will  tell  you  by-and-bye ;  he  is  an  old  ao 
quaintance  of  mine,  and  is  speaking  English ;  let  us 
make  a  hasty  meal,  however,  with  any  thmg  you  have 
to  give  us." 

Our  horses  were  immediately  fed ;  bread,  honey, 
and  butter  served :  Ali  had  no  occasion  to  cry,  drink ; 
it  went  about  plentifully,  and  1  would  stay  no  long^, 
but  mounted  my  horse,  thinking  every  minute  that  I 
tarried  might  be  better  spent  at  the  cataract.  The 
first  thing  they  carried  us  to,  was  the  bridge,  which 
consists  of  one  arch,  of  about  twenty-five  feet  broad, 
the  extremities  of  which  were  strongly  let  into,  and 
rested  on,  the  solid  rock  on  both  sides ;  but  fragments 
of  the  parapets  remained,  and  the  bridge  itself  seem- 
ed to  bear  the  appearance  of  frequent  repairs,  and 
many  attempts  to  ruin  it ;  otherwise,  in  its  construc- 
tion, it  was  exceedingly  commodious.  The  Nile  here 
is  confined  between  two  rocks,  and  runs  in  a  deep 
trough,  with  great  roaring  and  impetuous  velocity. 
We  were  told  no  crocodiles  were  ever  seen  so  high. 
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and  were  obliged  to  remount  the  stream  above  half  a 
mile  befcffe  we  came  to  the  cataract,  through  trees 
and  bushes  of  the  same  beauuful  and  delightful  appear- 
ance with  those  we  had  seen  near  Dara. 

The  cataract  itself  was  the  most  magnificeht  sight 
that  ever  I  beheld.  The  height  has  been  rather  ex- 
aggerated* The  missionaries  say,  the  fall  is  about 
sixteen  ells,  or  fifty  feet.  The  measuring  is,  indeed, 
very  difficult ;  but,  by  the  position  of  long  sdcks,  and 
poles  of  different  lengths,  at  different  heights  of  the 
rock,  from  the  water's  edge,  I  may  venture  to  say, 
that  it  is  nearer  forty  feet  than  any  other  measure. 
The  river  had  been  considerably  increased  by  rains, 
and  fell  in  one  sheet  of  water,  without  any  interval, 
above  half  an  English  mile  in  breadth,  with  a  force 
and  noise  that  was  truly  terrible,  and  which  stunned 
and  made  me,  for  a  dme,  perfectly  dizzy.  A  thick 
fume,  or  haze,  covered  the  fall  all  round,  and  hung 
over  the  course  of  the  stream  both  above  and  below, 
marking  its  track,  though  the  water  was  not  seen. 
The  river,  though  swelled  with  rain,  preserved  its  natu- 
ral clearness,  and  fell,  as  far  as  I  could  discern,  into  a 
deep  pool,  or  bason,  in  the  solid  rock,  which  was  full, 
and  in  twenty  different  eddies  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
precipice ;  the  stream  when  it  fell,  seeming  part  of  it 
to  run  back  with  great  fury  upon  the  rock,  as  well  as 
forward  in  the  line  of  its  course,  raising  a  wave,  or  vio- 
lent ebuUidon,  by  chafing  againsc  each  other. 

Jerome  Lobo  pretends,  that  he  has  sat  under  the 
curve,  or  arch,  made  by  the  projectile  force  of  the  water 
rushing  over  the  precipice.  He  says  he  sat  calmly  at 
the  foot  of  it,  and  looking  through  the  curve  of  the 
stream,  as  it  was  falling,  saw  a  number  of  rainbows 
of  inconceivable  beauty  in  this  extraordinary  prism. 
This,  however,  I,  without  he^tadon,  aver  to  be  a  down- 
right falsehood.    A  deep  pool  of  water,  as  I  mention* 
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ed)  reaches  to  the  veiy  foot  of  the  rock,  and  is  in  per- 
petual agitation.  Now,  allowing  that  there  was  a  seat, 
or  bench,  which  there  is  not,  in  the  middle  of  the 
pool,  I  do  believe  it  absolutely  impossible,  by  any  ex- 
ertion of  human  strength,  to  have  arrived  at  it.  Al- 
though a  very  robust  man,  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of 
life,  and  a  hardy,  practised,  indefatigable  swimmer,  I 
am  perfectly  confident  I  could  not  have  got  to  that  seat 
from  the  shore  through  the  quietest  part  of  that  bason. 
And,  supposing  the  mar  placed  in  his  imaginary  seat, 
under  the  curve  of  that  immense  arch  or  water,  he 
mnst  have  had  a  portion  of  firmness,  more  than 
falls  to  the  share  of  ordinary  men,  and  which  is, not 
likely  to  be  acquired  in  a  monastic  life,  to  philosophise 
upon  optics  in  such  a  situation,  where  every  thing 
would  seem,  to  his  dazzled  eyes,  to  be  in  motion,  and 
the  stream,  in  a  noise  like  the  loudest  thunder,  to 
make  the  solid  rock  (at  least  as  to  sense)  shake  to  its 
very  foundation,  and  threaten  to  tear  every  nerve  to 
pieces,  and  to  deprive  one  o^  other  senses  besides  that 
of  hearing.  It  was  a  most  magnificent  sight,  that 
ages,  added  to  the  greatest  length  of  human  life, 
would  not  eSaxie  or  eradicate  from  my  memory ;  it 
struck  me  with  a  kind  of  stupor,  and  a  total  oblivion 
of  where  I  was,  and  of  every  other  sublunary  concern. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent,  stupendous  sights 
in  the  creatbn,  though  degraded  and  vilified  by  the 
lies  of  a  grovelling  fanatic  priest. 

I  was  awakened  from  one  of  the  most  profound 
reveries  that  ever  I  fell  into,  by  Mahomet,  and  by  my 
friend  Drink,  who  now  put  to  me  a  thousand  imper- 
tinent questions.  It  was  after  this  I  measilred  the 
fall,  and  believe,  within  a  few  feet,  it  wal  the  height 
I  have  mentioned ;  but  I  confess  I  could  at  no  time  in 
my  life  less  promise  upon  precision ;  .  my  reflection 
was  suspended  or  subdued ;  and,  while  in  sight  of  the 
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fiall,  I  think  I  was  under  a  temporary  alienation  of 
mind  ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  one  element  had  broke 
loose  from,  and  become  superior  to,  all  laws  of  subor- 
dination; that  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
again  extraordinarily  opened,  and  the  destruction 
of  a  world  was  once  more  begun  by  the  agency  of 
water. 

It  was  now  half  an  hour  past  one  o'clock,  the 
weather  perfectly  good  ;  it  had  rained  very  little  that 
day,  but  threatened  a  showery  evening ;  I  peremptori- 
ly refused  returning  back  to  A  lata,  which  our  land- 
lord importuned  us  to.  He  gave  us  a  reason  that 
he  thought  would  have  weight  with  us,  that  he,  too, 
had  his  meery,  or  money,  to  send  to  the  king,  which 
would  be  ready  the  next  morning  as  early  as  we 
pleased.  The  mention  of  to-morrow  morning  brought 
all  my  engagements  and  their  consequences  into  my 
mind,  and  made  me  give  a  flat  refusal,  with  some 
degree  of  peevishness  and  ill-humour.  I  had  soon 
after  found,  that  he  had  otherwise  made  up  this 
afiair  with  Mahomet,  our  guide;  but  being  reso- 
lute, and,  a  moment  after,  taking  leave  of  our  kind 
Shum,  we  were  joined  by  Seide  his  eldest  son,  and 

.  our  English  friend  Drink,  each  upon  a  mule,  with 
two  servants  on  foot;  his  father,  as  he  said,  being 
unwilling  to  spare  more  people,  as  the  whole  inha- 
bitants of  A  lata,  their  neighbours  and  friends,  in- 

.  tended  soon  to  surprise  Guebra  Mehedin,  if  a  feasi- 
ble opportunity  offered. 

Though  we  went  briskly,  it  was  past  five  before 
we  arrived  at  Dara.  Netcho  had  not  stirred,  and  had 
procured  another  cow  from  Mahomet,  of  which  all 
the  strangers  and  soldiers  who  remained  partook. 
Mahomet,'  I  believe,  out  of  kindness  to  me,  had  con- 
vinced them  of  the  necessity  of  taking  along  with  them 
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the  Shum  of  Alata's  money ;  and  Netcho  well  knew 
that  those  who  brought  any  part  of  the  revenue  to 
Ras  Michael  were  always  received  kindly ;  and.  he 
was  not  interested  enough  in  the  cause  to  make  more 
haste  than  necessary  to  join  the  king. 

Strates  was  completely  clothed,  and  received  his  sash 
upon  my  arrival.  He  feigned  to  be  wonderfully  hurt 
at  my  having  left  him  behind  in  my  excursion  to  the 
cataract.  At  supper  I  began  to  quesdon  him,  for  the 
first  dme,  what  had  happened  to  him  with  Guebra 
Mehedin.  **  Sure,  Strates,*'  said  I,  **  you  two  were 
once  friends ;  I  have  dined  with  you  together  many  a 
time  at  Ayto  Engedan's,  and  often  seen  you  with  him 
in  Gondar." — *'  Gondar !"  says  he,  "  I  have  known 
him  these  fourteen  years,  when  he  was  a  child  in  his 
father  Basha  Eusebius's  house ;  he  was  always  play- 
ing amongst  us  at  his  uncle  Kasmati  Eshte's ;  he 
was  just  one  of  us ;  nay,  he  is  not  now  twenty-six.'* 

Strates  proceeded—**  We  were  crossing  the  plain 
below  Dara,  and  not  being  inclined  to  go  into  the 
town  without  you,  we  made  to  a  large  daroo  tree,  and 
set  down  to  rest  ourselves  till  you  should  come  up. 
As  the  ground  was  somewhat  elevated,  we  saw  several 
horses  in  the  bed  of  a  torrent  where  there  was  no 
water  running,  and,  when  these  were  pulled  up  the 
^  bank,  their  masters  got  immediately  upon  them.  I 
conceived  the  one  with  the  red  sash  upon  his  head 
was  Guebra  Mehedin,  and  presently  eight  or  ten 
naked  people,  armed  with  lances  and  shields,  came 
out  of  the  hole  nearest  me.  I  was  surprised,  and 
thought  they  might  be  robbers,  and,  kneeling  down 
upon  one  knee,  I  presented  the  large  blunderbuss  at 
them.  On  this  they  all  ran  back  to  their  hole,  and 
fell  flat  on  their  faces ;  and  they  did  well ;  I  should 
have  given  them  a  confounded  peppering." — •'  Cer- 
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tainly/'  said  I,  *«  there  is  little  doubt  of  that/' — ««  You 
may  laugh/'  continued  Strates }  ^*  but  the  first  thing  I 
saw  near  me  was  Confu  and  Guebra  Mehedin,  the 
one  with  a  red,  the  other  a  kind  of  white  fillet  tied 
round  his  forehead.  ^^  O  ho !  friend,''  says  Guebra 
Mehedin,  <^  where  are  you  going  ?''  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  nfie  as  kindly^  familiarly,  and  cheerfully  as 
possiUe.  I  immediately  laid  down  tny  blunderbuss, 
and  went  to  kiss  his  hand.  You  know  they  are  the 
good  old  queen's  nephews ;  and  I  thought  if  their 
house  was  near  we  should  have  good  entertainment, 
and  some  merriment  that  night.  I  then  saw  one  of 
their  servants  lift  the  blunderbuss  from  the  ground, 
but  apparently  with,  fear,  and  the  rest  took  possession 
of  the  mules  and  baggage.  I  began  to  ask  Guebra 
Mehedin  what  this  meant  ?  and  said  accidentally,  ente 
you!  instead  of  speaking  it  entow,  as  you  know 
they  pronounce  it  to  great  people.  Without  further 
provocation  he  gave  me  a  lash  with  his  whip  across 
the  eyes,  another  behind  took  hold  of  your  sword  that 
was  slung  upon  my  shoulders,  and  would  have  stran- 
gled me  with  the  cord  if  I  had  not  fallen  backwards ; 
they  all  began  then  to  strip  me.  I  was  naked  in  a 
minute  as  I  was  the  hour.  I  was  born,  having  only 
this  night  cap ;  when  one  of  them,  a  tall  black  fel- 
low, drew  a  crooked  knife,  and  proposed  ta  pay  me  a 
compliment  that  has  made  me  shudder  every  time  I 
have  since  thought  of  it.  I  don't  know  what  would 
have  been  the  end  of  it,  if  Confu  had  hot  said^^  Poh ! 
he  is  a  white  man,  and  not  worth  the  scarifying.:  Let 
us  seek  his  master,"  says  Guebra  Mehedin,^'  he  will 
by  this  have  passed  the  Gomara;  he  has  always 
plenty  of  gold  both  from  the  king  and  Iteghe,  and 
is  a  real  Frank,  on  which  account  it  would  be  a 
sin  to  spare  him."  On  this  away  they  went  skir- 
mishing about  the  plain.    Horsemen  came  to  join 
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them  from  all  parts,  and  every  one  that  passed  me 
gave  me  a  blow  of  some  kind  or  other  None  of 
them  hurt  me  very  much  ;  but,  no  matter,  I  may  have 
my  turn :  we  shsdl  see  what  figure  he  will  make  be- 
fore the  Iteghe  some  of  these  days,  or,  what  is  better, 
before  Ras  Michael/* 

**  That  you  shall  never  see,'*  says  Negade  Ras  Ma* 
hornet,  who  entered  the  room  in  the  instant ;  ^^  for 
there  is  a  man  now  without,  who  informs  us^  that 
Guebra  Mehedin  is  either  dead  or  just  a-dying.     A 
shot  fired  at  him,  by  one  of  you  at  the  Gomora,  cut 
off  part  of  his  cheek-bone ;    the   next  morning  he 
heard  that  SLasmati  Ayabdar  was  going  to  the  hot  wa- 
ters at  Lebec  with  servants  only,  and  the  devil,  to 
whom  he  belonged,  would  not  quit  him ;  he  would 
persist,  ill  as  he  was,  to  attack  Ayabdar,  who  having, 
unknown  to  him,  brought,  a  number  of  stout  fellows 
along  with  him,  without  difficulty  cut  his  servants  to 
pieces.     In  the  fray,  Tecla  Georgis,  a  servant  who 
takes  care  of  Ayabdar's  horse,  coming  up  with  Guebra 
Mehedin  himself,  hurt  as  he  was,  struck  him  over  the 
skull  with  a  large  crooked  knife  like  a  hatchet,  and 
left  him  mortally  wounded  on  the  field,  whence  he 
was  carried  to  a  church,  where  he  is  now  lying  a 
miserable  spectacle,  and  can  never  recover/'     Strates 
could  hold  no  longer, .  He  got  up  and  danced  as  if 
he  had  been  frantic ;  sometimes  singing  Greek  songs, 
at  another  time  pronouncing  ten  thousand  curses,  which 
he  wished  might  overtake  him  in  the  other  world. 
For  my  part,  I  felt  very  differently ;  for  I  had  much 
rather,   considering  whose  nephew  he  was,  that  he 
should  have  lived,  than  to  have  it  said  that  he  received 
his  first  wound,  not  a  mortal  one,  indeed,  bi)t  intended 
as  such,  from  my  hand. 
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CHAP.   V- 


Pass  the  Nile  and  encamp  at  Tsoomwor^ Arrive  at 
Derdera — Alarm  on  approaching  the  Army^-^ 
Join  the  king  at  Karcagna. 


On  the  22d  of  May  we  were  all  equally  desirous  to 
resume  our  journey.  We  set  out  accordingly  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  ascended  some  hills  covered , 
as  the  former  ones,  with  trees  and  shrubs,  utterly  un- 
known to  me,  but  of  inexpressible  beauty,  and  many 
of  extraordinary  fragrance.  We  continued  ascend- 
ing about  three  miles,  till  we  came  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge  within  sight  of  the  lake.  As  we  rose,  the  hills 
became  more  bare  and  less  beautiful.  We  afterwards 
descended  towards  the  passage,  partly  over  steep 
banks  which  had  been  covered  with  bushes,  all  trod- 
den down  by  the  army,  and  which  had  made  the  ac- 
cess to  the  river  exceedingly  slippery.  Here  we  saw 
the  use  of  Mahomet's  servants,  three  of  whom,  each 
with  a  lance  in  one  hand,  holding  that  of  his  com- 
panion in  the  other,  waded  across  the  violent  stream, 
sounding  with  the  end  of  their  lances  every  step  they 
took.  The  river  was  very  deep,  the  current,  I  sup- 
pose, fifty  yards  broader  than  it  was  at  the  cataract ; 
but  the  banks  were,  for  a  great  way  on  each  side,  al- 
most perfectly  level,  though  much  obstructed  with 
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bhck  stones.  In  the  middle  it  was  very  deep,  and  the 
stream  smooth,  so  that  it  was  apparent  our  horses 
must  swim.  For  my  part,  I  did  not  like  the  smooth 
stones  at  the  bottom,  as  a  fall  there  would  have  been 
irrecoverable;  and  my  horse  was  shod  with  iron, 
which  is  not  usual  in  Abyssinia.  1  therefore  resolved 
to  swim  where  I  could  not  wade ;  and,  wrapping  my 
clothes  in  a  bundle,  I  gave  them  to  a  servant,  who 
carried  them  over  on  his  head.  I  then  waded  in,  and 
found  the  water  unexpectedly  cold.  Mahomet  rode 
on  a  mule  by  my  side,  sometimes  swimming,  some* 
times  walking.  I  attempted  to  sound  up  towards  the 
lake,  jand  found  it  deeper  there.  I  returned,  there* 
fore,  being  unwilling  to  try  experiments,  and,  com* 
mitting  myself  to  the  stream,  swam  to  the  other  side^ 
much  cotnforted  by  the  assurance  that  no  crocodile 
passed  the  cataract. 

The  beasts  having  got  over,  the  men  followed  much 
quicker ;  many  women,  going  to  join  the  army,  swam 
over,  holding  the  tails  of  the  horses,  and  we  were  all 
on  the  other  side  before  twelve  o'clock ;  the  beasts  a 
good  deal  tired  with  the  passage,  the  steepness  of  the 
access  to  it,  and  the^tili  greater  depth  on  the  other 
side.  For  my  part,  I  thought  we  could  not  have  gone 
on  to  Tsoomwa,  but  it  was  carried  against  me.  Tsoom- 
wa  is  about  twelve  miles  distant ;  and  I  suppose  it  was 
not  much  past  three  o'clock  when  we  arrived  there ; 
which  was  very  fortunate,  as  we  had  scarcely  pitched 
our  tents  before  a  most  terrible  storm  of  rain,  wind, 
and  thunder  overtook  us.  My  tent  was  happily  pla* 
ced  in  one  respect,  being  on  a  flat  on  the  lee  side  of  a 
hill,  and  sheltered  from  the  storm ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  wat^r  ran  so  plentifully  from  above,  as  quite 
to  overflow  it  on  the  inside,  till  a  trench  was  dug  to 
carry  it  oflf. 

10 
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Ra§  Michael  had  burnt  nothipg  afl  Tsoomwa, 
though  there  was  a  house  of  Powu$8en^$  in  the  piac^, 
built  by  his  father.  But  chat  dissembler,  fo  prevent 
the  worst,  and  carry  on  the  farce  to  the  uttermost, 
had  sent  many  bags  of  flour,  for  the  use  of  tb^  King 
^d  the  Ras,  which  were  to  be  distributed  td  th€  army 
in  case  they  wanted. 

From  the  passage  to  Tsoomwa,  all  the  country  was 
forsaken ;  the  houses  uninhabited,  the  grass  trodden 
down,  and  the  fields  without  cattle.  Every  thing  th^t 
had  lite  and  strength  fled  before  that  terriblfe  leader, 
smd  his  no  less  terrible  army ;  a  profound  dlence  was 
in  the  fields  around  us,  but  no  marks  as  yet  of  deso- 
lation. We  kept  strict  watch  in  this  solitude  all  that 
•night.  I  took  n^y  turn  tilt  twelve,  as  I  was  the  least 
fatigued  of  any.  Netcho  had  picquets  about  a  quar- 
ter of  i  mile  on  every  side  of  us,  with  fire-arms  fq 
give  the  alarm. 

On  theli^d,  about  three  in  the  tnomiiig,  a  gun  was 
heard  pn  the  side  towards  the  passage.  This  did  not 
much  alarm  us,  though  we  all  turned  out.  {n  a  few 
minutes  came  Ayto  Adigo  (not  the  Shum  of  Karoota, 
already  mentioned,  who  left  us  at  the  Gomara),  but  a 
young  nobleman  of  Begemder  of  great  hopes,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bed-chambei^,  and  conse- 
quently my  colleague.  He  intended  to  have  brought 
tour  horses  to  the  king,  one  of  which  he  had  drown- 
ed, or  rather,  as  I  afterwards  imderstood,  thmttled,  in 
passing  the  Nile  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake ;  and  two 
men,  the  king's  servants,  had  perished  there  likewisef 
He  came  in  great  hurry,  full  of  the  news  from  Begem- 
der, and  of  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy,  such  as 
have  been  already  stated.  With  Aytq  Acligo  came 
Ithe  king's  cook,  Sebs^tos,  s^  old  Qree^;,  near  seven- 
ly,  who  hfid  fall^  sick  from  fatigue..  After  baying 
fished  Ws  iujq^iiineSj  and  given  hiq[}L  wb«it  refrefifo- 

VQI,.  V,  If 
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ment  we  could  spare,  he  left  Sebastos  with  us^  and 
pursued  his  journey  to  the  camp. 

On  the  24tb)  at  our  ordinary  time,  when  the  sun 
began  to  be  hot,  we  continued  our  route  due  south, 
through  a  very  plain,  flat  country,  which,  by  the 
constant  rains  that  now  fell,  began  to  stand  in  large 
pools,  and  threatened  to  turn  all  into  a  lake.  We 
had  hitherto  lost  none  of  our  beasts  of  carriage,  but 
we  now  were  so  impeded  by  streams,  brooks,  and 
quagmires,  that  we  despaired  of  ever  bringing  one  of 
them  to  join  the  camp.  The  horses,  and  beasts 
of  burthen  that  carried  the  baggage  of  the  army, 
and  which  had  passed  before  us,  had  spoiled  every 
ford,  and  we  saw  to  day  a  number  of  dead  mules 
lying  about  the  fields,  the  houses  all  reduced  to  ruins, 
and  smoking  like  so  many  kilns ;  even  the  grass,  or 
wild  oats,  which  were  grown  very  high,  were  burnt 
in  large  plots  of  a  hundred  acres  together ;  every 
thing  bore  the  marks  that  Ras  Michael  was  gone  be- 
fore, whilst  not  a  living  creature  appeared  in  those 
extensive,  fruitful,  and  once  well-inhabited  plains.  An 
awful  silence  reigned  everywhere  around,  interrupted 
only  at  times  by  thunder,  now  become  daily,  and  the 
rolling  of  torrents,  produced  by  local  showers  in  the 
.hills,  which  ceased  with  the  rain,  and  were  but  the* 
children  of  an  hour.  Amidst  this  universal  silence 
.  that  prevailed  all  over  this  scene  ot  extensive  desola- 
tioii,  I  could  not  help  remembering  how  finely  Mr 
Gray  paints  the  passage  of  such  an  army,  under  a 
leader  like  Ras  Michael : 

Confusion  in  his  van  with  Flight  combined, 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind. 

At  Derdera  we  saw  the  church  of  St  Michael,  the 
only  building  which,  in  favour  of  hi^  own  name,  the 
Ras  had  spared*    it  served  us  then  for  a  very  conve* 
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nient  lodging,  as  much  ram  had  fallen  in  the  night, 
and  the  priests  had  all  fled  or  been  murdered.  We 
had  this  evening,  when  it  was  clear,  seen  the  moun- 
tain of  Samseen.  Our  next  stage  from  Derdera  was 
Karcagna,  a  small  village  near  the  banks  of  the  Jem- 
ma,  about  two  miles  from  Samseen.  We  knew  the 
king  had  resolved  to  bum  it,  and  we  expected  to  have 
seen  the  clouds  of  smoke  arising  from  its  ruins,  but 
all  was  perfectly  cool  and  clear ;  and  this  very  much 
surprised  us,  considering  the  time  he  had  to  do  this, 
and  the  great  punctuality  and  expedition  with  which 
his  army  used  to  execute  orders  of  this  kind.  As  we 
advanced,  we  had  seen  a  great  number  of  dead  mules 
and  horses,  and  the  hyaenas  so  bold  as  only  to  leave 
the  carcase  for  a  moment^  and  snarl,  as  if  they  had 
regretted  at  seeing  any  of  us  pass  alive. 

Since  passing  the  Nile,  I  found  myself  more  than 
ordinarily  depressed  ;  my  spirits  were  sunk  almost  to 
a  degree  of  despondency,  and  yet  nothing  had  hap- 
pened since  that  period,  more  than  what  was  expected 
before.  This  disagreeable  situation  of  mind  continued 
at  night  while  1  was  in  bed.  The  rashness  and  impru- 
dence with  which  I  had  engaged  myself  in  so  many 
dangers,  without  any  necessity  for  so  doing ;  the  little 
prospect  of  my  being  ever  able  to  extricate  myself 
out  of  them,  or,  even  if  I  lost  my  life,  of  the  account 
being  conveyed  to  my  friefids  at  home  ;  the  great  and 
unreasonable  presumption  which  had  led  me  to  think 
that,  after  every  one  that  had  attempted  this  voyage 
had  miscarried  in  it,  I  was  the  only  person  that  was  to 
succeed ;  all  these  reflections  upon  my  mind,  when 
relaxed,  dozing,  and  half  oppressed  with  sleep,  filled 
my  imagination  with  what  I  have  heard  other  people 
call  the  horror Sy  the  most  disagreeable  sensation  I  ever 
was  conscious  of,  and  which  I  then  felt  for  the  first 
time.    Impatient  of  suffering  any  longer,  I  leaped  out 
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dF  bed,  and  wait  to  the  door  of  the  tent,  where  the 
oucward  air  perfectly  awakened  ine,  and  restored  my 
strength  and  courage.  All  was  still,  and  at  a  distance 
I  saw  several  bright  fires,  but  lower  down,  ^d  more 
to  the  right  than  1  expected,  which  made  me  think  I 
was  mistaken  in  the  situation  ol  ELarcagna.  It  was 
then  near  four  in  the  morning  of  the  25th.  I  called 
up  my  companions,  happily  buried  in  deep  sleep,  as  I 
was  desirous,  if  possible,  to  join  the  king  that  day. 
We  accordingly  were  three  or  four  miles  from  Der- 
dera  when  the  sun  rose ;  there  had  been  little  rain 
that  night,  and  we  found  very  few  torrents  on  our 
w^y;  but  it  was  slippery,  and  uneasy  walking,  the 
rich  soil  being  trodden  into  a  consistence  Uke  paste. 

About  seven  o'clock,  we  entered  upon  the  broad 
plain  of  Maitsha,  and  were  fast  leaving  the  lake. 
Here  the  country  is,  at  least  a  great  part  of  it,  in  til- 
lage, and  had  been,  in  appearance,  covered  with  plen- 
tilul  crops ;  but  all  was  cut  down,  by  the  army,  for 
their  horses,  or  trodden  under  foot,  from  carelessness 
or  vengeance ;  so  that  a  green  blade  could  scarcely  be 
seen.  We  saw  a  number  of  people  this  day^  chiefly 
straggling  soldiers,  who,  in  parties  of  threes  aiid  fours, 
had  been  seeking,  in  all  the  bushes  and  concealed 
parts  of  the  river,  for  the  miserable  nadves,  who  had 
.  hid  themselves  thereabouts ;  in  this  they  had  many  of 
them  been  successful.  They  had  some  of  them  three, 
some  of  them  four  women,  boys  and  girls,  who, 
though  Christians  like  themselves,  they  nevertheless 
were  carrying  away  into  slavery,  to  sell  them  to  the 
Turks  for  a  very  small  price. 

A  little  before  mne  we  heard  a  gun  fired,  that  gave 
us  some  joy,  as  the  army  seemed  not  to  be  far  off;  a 
few  minutes  after,  we  heard  several  dr9pping  shots, 
ai4il,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time,  a  general 
firiipg  begspi  from  right  to  left,  wbkix  ce^ed  for  an 
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mstailt,  2iild  then  was  heard  again  as  sniait  as  ever^ 
abo^lt  the  occasion  of  which  we  were  divided  in  opi- 
nibn. 

Netcho  was  s^tisfi&d  that  Wobdage  Asahel,  from 
Samseeh,  had  fallen  upon  RaS  Michael  at  Karcagna^ 
to  prevent  his  burning  it,  and  that  Fasil  had  strongly: 
reinforced  him,  that  he  might  be  able  to  retard  th^ 
army's  march.     Oh  the  other  hand^  haring  been  in- 
formed by  Ayto  Adigo,  that  news  were  come  to  Gon* 
dar  that  Fasil  had  left  Bure,  and  that  Derdera  waa 
the  place  zlgreed  on  by  Qusho  and  Powussen  to  shut 
up  Michael  on  the  rear,  I  tfaougnt  that  it  was  Fasil^ 
to  make  good  his  part  of  his  promise,  who  had  cross-^ 
ed  the  Nile  at  Goutto,  and  attacked  Ras  Michael, 
before  he  suffered  him  to  bum  Samseen.      Indeed 
we  all  agreed  that  both  opinions  were  Ukely  to  be 
true,  and  thit  Fasil  and  Woodage  Asahel  would  both 
attack  the  king  at  the  same  time.     The  firing  cond* 
nued  much  in  the  same  way,  rather  slacker,  but  appa* 
rently  advancing  nearer  us ;  a  sure  sign  that  our  army^ 
was  beaten  and  retreating.      We,  theretore,  made 
ourselves  ready,  and  mounted  on  horseback^  that  we 
might  join  them.     Yet  it  was  a  thing  appeared  to  us 
scarcely  possible,  that  Fasil  should  beat  Ras  Michael 
so  easily,  and  mth  so  short  a  ^e^stancci 

We  had  not  gone  for  in  the  plain  before  we  had  a 
sight  of  the  enemy,  to  our  very  great  surprise,  and  no 
small  comfort.  A  multitude  of  deer,  buflaloes,  boars,^ 
and  various  other  wiiu  beasts,  had  been  alarmed  by 
the  noise  and  daily  advancing  of  the  army,  and  gra- 
dually driven  before  them.  I'he  country  was  aU 
overgrown  with  wild  oats,  a  great  nic^ny  of  the  vil- 
liages  having  been  burnt  the  year  beioTe  the  inhabi- 
tants had  abandoned  them ;  in  this  shelter  the  wdd 
beasts  had  taken  up  their  abodes  m  veiy  great  num- 
bers.   Wheh  the  army  pointed  towards  Karc<igtu  to 
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the  left,  the  silence  and  solitude  on  the  opposite  side 
made  them  turn  to  the  right,  to  where  the  Nile  makes 
a  semicircle,  the  Jemma  being  behind  them,  and 
much  overflowed.  "Whjen  the  army,  therefore,  instead 
of  ];narching  south  and  by  east  towards  Samseen,  had 
tuiTied  their  course  north-west,  their  faces  towards 
Gondar,  they  had  fallen  in  with  these  innumerable 
herds  of  deer  and  other  beasts,  who,  confined  between 
the  Nile,  the  Jemma^  and  the  lake,  had  no  way  to  re- 
turn but  that  by  whiph  they  had  come.  These  ani- 
mals, finding  men  in  every  direction  in  which  they 
attempted  to  pass,  became  desperate  with  fear,  and 
not  knowing  what  course  to  take,  fell  a  prey  to  the 
troops.  The  soldiers,  happy  in  an  occasion  of  pro- 
curing animal  food,  presently  fell  to  firing  wherever 
the  beasts  appeared ;  every  loaded  gun  was  discharged 
upon  them,  and  this  continued  for  very  near  an  hour. 
A  numerous  flock  of  the  largest  deer,  called  bohur, 
met  us  just  in  the  face,  and  seemed  so  desperate,  that 
they  had  every  appearance  of  runnipg  us  down ;  and 
part  of  them  forced  themselves  through,  regardless  of 
us  all,  whilst  others  turned  south  to  escape  across 
the  plain. 

The  king  and  Ras  Michael  wpre  in  the  most  vio- 
lent  agitation  of  mind  :  though  the  cause  was  before 
their  eyes,  yet  the  word  went  about  that  Wopdage 
Asahel  had  attacked  the  army ;  and  this  occasioned  a 
great  panic  and  disorder,  tor  every  body  was  convin- 
ced, with  reason^  that  he  was  not  far  oflF.  The  firifig, 
however,  continued,  the  balls  flew  about  in  every  di- 
rection, some  few  were  killed,  and  many  people  and 
horses  were  hurt ;  still  they  fired,  and  Ras  Michael, 
at  the  door  of  his  tent,  crying,  threatening,  and  tear- 
ing his  grey  locks,  found,  for  a  few  minutes,  the  army 
was  not  under  his  command.  At  this  instant,  Kasmati 
Netchp,   whose  Fit*Auraris  had  fallen  back  on  his 
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front,  ordered  his  kettle-drums  to  be  beat  before  he 
arrived  in.  the  king's  presence ;  and  this  being  heard, 
without  it  being  known  generally  who  we  were,  occa- 
sioned another  panic  ;  great  part  of  the  army  believed 
that  Powussen  and  Qusho  were  now  at  hand  to  keep 
their  appointment  with  Fasil,  and  that  Netcho  and  I 
were  his  fu-Auraris.  The  king  ordered  his  tent  to 
be  pitched,  his  standard  to  be  set  up^  his  drums  to 
beat  (the  signal  for  encamping),  and  the  firing  imme- 
diately ceased.  But  it  was  a  long  while  before  ail  the 
army  could  believe  that  Woodage  Asahel  had  not 
been  engaged  with  some  part  of  it  that  day.  Happily, 
if  near  at  hand,  he  did  not  lay  hold  of  this  favourable 
opportunity ;  for  I  am  convinced,  if  just  before  our 
arrival,  he  had  attacked  Michael  on  the  Samseen  side, 
with  500  horse,  our  whole  army  had  fled  without 
r^tance,  and  dispersed  all  over  the  country. 

Here  I  left  Kasmati  Netcho,  and  wa^  making  my 
way  towards  the  king's  tent,  when  I  was  met  by  a  ser- 
vant  of  confidence  of  Kefla  Yasous,  who  had  that  day 
commanded  the  rear  in  the  retreat ;  a  very  experien* 
ced  officer,  brave  even  to  a  fault,  but  full  of  mildness 
and  humanity,  and  the  most  sensible  and  afiable  man 
in  the  army.  He  sent  to  desire  that  I  would  come 
to  him  alone,  or  that  I  would  send  one  of  the  Greeks 
that  followed  me.  I  promised  to  do  so,  after  having 
answered  most  of  the  questions  that  he  bade  his  ser- 
vant ask  of  me.  After  this  I  searched  for  Strates  and 
Sebastos,  who  had  been  sick  upon  the  road. 

I  soon  came  up  with  them,  and  was  more  surprised 
than  I  had  been  for  several  days,  to  see  them  both  lie 
extended  on  the  ground ;  Scrates  bleeding  at  a  large 
wound  in  his  forehead,  speaking  Greek  to  himself^ 
and  crying  out  his  leg  was  uroken,  whilst  he  pressed 
it  with  both  his  hands  below  the  knee,  seemingly  re- . 
g^dle^  of  the  gash  in  his  head,  which  appeared  to 
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me  a  retf  tigly  one,  so  that  I,  of  coarse,  thought  Mi 
leg  was  stiU  worse.  Sebastos  w^  lying  stretched  along 
the  ground,  scarcely  Saying  afiy  thing,  but  sighing 
l0udly«  Upon  my  asking  him,  whether  his  arm  was 
broken?  be  answered  feebly,  that  be  was  a  dying 
nian,  and  that  his  legs,  his  arAis,  and  his  ribs,  were 
broken  to  pieces.  1  could  not,  for  my  life,  conceive 
how  this  calamity  had  happened  so  suddenly ;  for  I 
had  not  been  half  an  hour  ab^^ent,  talking  to  Kefla 
Tasous^s  servant ;  and,  what  seemed  to  me  stHl  strain** 
ger,  every  body  around  them  were  bursting  out  into 
fits  uf  laughter. 

All,  Mahomet's  sertrs^t,  who  was  the  only  person 
that  I  saw  concerned,  upon  my  asking,  told  me  that 
it  l¥as  all  owing  to  prince  George,  who  had  frighten* 
ed  their  inule&  I  have  already  hinted^  that  this  prince 
was  fond  of  horsemanship,  and  rode  with  ^dle^^ 
bridle»  and  stirrups,  like  an  Arab ;  and,  though  young, 
Was  become  an  ejtcellent  hofseinan,  superic^r  to  any 
in  Abyssinia.  The. manner  that  two  Arabs  sahite  one 
another,  when  they  meet,  is,  the  person  inferior  in 
rank,  Dr  age,  presents  his  gim  at  the  other,  about  509 
yards  distance,  charged  with  powder  only ;  he  then, 
keeping  his  gun  always  presented,  gallops  these  5pO 
yards,  as  liast  as  he  can,  and,  being  arrived  close, 
lowers  the  muzzle  of  liis  gun,  and  pours  the  explo^ 
sion  just  under  the  other's  stirrups,  or  horse's  belly^ 
This  they  doy  sometimes  twenty  at  a  time,,  and  you 
would  often  think  it  was  impossible  somebody  should 
escape  being  bruised  or  burnt. 

The  prince  had  learned  this  exercise  from  me,  and 
was  tery  perfect  at  the  performance  of.  iu  We  had 
procured  nlm  a  short  gun,  with  a  lock  aind  flint  in« 
steistd  of  a  match,  and  he  shot  not  only  jnstty,  but 
gracefully  on  horseback.  He  had  been  oiit  after  the 
deef  all  the  raonung ;  and  hearkig  th»t  i  was^  aniy^^ 
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and  sitwg  the  two  Greeks  tidiftg  M  thei»  mules,  h^ 
came  galloping  furiously  >vith  his  gun  pre^nted,  and^ 
not  seeing  me,  he  fired  a  shot  under  th^  belly  of  Stra- 
tes's  mule,  upon  the  ground ^  and.whe^lmg  as  quick  2» 
lightning  to  the  left,  regardless  of  the  mischief  he  had 
OGca^oned^  ivas  out  of  sight  in  a  moment,  before  iier- 
kaeir  the  consequences^ 

Nerer  jms  cotnphmatit  wMse  timed  or  relished. 
Strates  had  two  panniers  upon  hn  mule  containing 
tlvo  great  earthen  jars  of  hydromel ;  Sebasto^  bad  al-^ 
so  some  jars  and  pots,  and  three  or  four  dozen  of 
drinkbig'glasses ;  each  of  the  mules  H^as  covered  with 
a  carpet,  and  also  the  panniers ;  and  upon  the  pack« 
saddle^  between  these  panniers,  did  Strates  and  Sebas« 
tos  ride*  The  mules,  as  well  as  the  loading,  belong- 
ed to  the  kteg,  and  they  cmily  were  permitted  to  ridd 
them  because  they  were  sick.  Strates  went  first,  and^ 
to  save  trouble,  the  halter  of  Sebastos's  mule  was  tied 
to  Strates's  saddle,  so  the  mules  were  fastened  to  and 
followed  one  another.  Upon  firing  the  gun  so  near 
if 9  Strates's  mule,  not  used  to  compliments  of  this  kind^ 
started,  and  threw  him  to  the  ground;  it  then  tram^ 
pled  upon  hiili,  began  to  run  off,  and  wotmd  the  haU 
ter  arocmd  Sebastos  behind,  who  fell  to^  the  grouind 
likewise  amongst  some  stones.  Both  the  mules  then 
began  kieking  at  each  other,  till  they  bad  thrown  off 
the  panniers  and  pack-saddles,  and  broke  every  thing 
that  #as  brittle  in  them.  The  mischief  did  not  end 
here;  for,  in  struggling  to  get  lopse,  tbey  fell  fotti  of  the 
xtole  of  oki  Azage  Tecia  Haimanout,  one  of  the  king*$ 
crifiiinal  judges;,  a  very  old  feeble  man,  aind  threw  \nm 
V^n  the  ground^  and  broke  his  fo6t,  so  that  be  (k>ul4 
not  walk  akme  for  several  months  afcerwiu-ds.  A% 
soon  SB5  1  had  {>itched  a  tent  for  the  wounded,  ^d 
|3^^i6e  dressed  Teda  Haifia^out'^  foot,  I  i^^ent  t0 
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Kefla  Tasous»  while  the  two  Mahomets  proceeded  to 
the  Ras  with  thdr  money. 

The  moment  I  came  into  the  tent,  Kefia  Yasous  rose 
up  and  embraced  me.  He  was  sitting  alone,  but  with 
rather  a  cheerful  than  a  dejected  countenance ;  he 
told  me  they  were  ail  in  great  concern,  till  Ayto  A- 
digo's  arrival)  at  a  report  which  came  from  Gondar 
that  we  had  fought  with  Guebra  Mehedm,  and  had 
all  been  slain.  I  informed  him  every  thing  I  knew, 
or  had  heard ;  but  he  had  better  intelligence  than  I 
in  every  ardcle  but  this  last,  fresh  news  having  arri* 
ved  the  night  before  by  way  of  Delakys.  He  said,  the 
rebellion  of  Gusho  and  Powussen  was  certain ;  that 
the  King  and  Ras  knew  every  cu'cumstance  of  it>and 
that  Court-ohha  was  the  place  appointed  with  Fasil  to 
meet  and  cut  them  off.  He  had  not  heard  of  Wood- 
age  AsahePs  march,  but  seemed  to  give  full  credit  to 
it ;  he  said  it  was  certain,  Ukewise,  that  Fasil  had  zd^^ 
vanced  towards  Maitsha ;  but  where  his  quarters  were 
he  did  not  know,  probably  they  were  not  at  a  great 
distance.  He  complained  violently  of  his  march,  and 
of  the  number  of  beasts  which  they .  had  lost ;  he 
wished  also  that  Fasil  would  be  induced  to  give  battle 
where  fhey  were  encamped^  as  bis  horse  would  pro- 
bably be  of  little  use  to  him  among  so  many  torrents 
and  rivers,  and  must  suffer  considerably  in  their  ad- 
vancing hither. 

I  asked  him  whither  they  were  now  marching?  He 
said,  that,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  conspiracy  were 
known,  a  council  was  held,  where  it  was  the  general 
opinion  they  shpuld  proceed  briskly  forward,  and  at-- 
tack  Fasil  alone  at  Bure,  then  turn  to  Gondar  to  meet 
the  other  two :  but  then  they  had  it  upon  the  very 
best  authority,  that  great  rain  had  fallen  to  the  south*. 
ward ;  that  the  rivers,  which  were  so  frequent  in  that ; 
part  of  the  country,  were  mostly  impassable,  so  there 
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would  be  great  danger  in  meeting  F^sil  with  an  army 
spent  and  fatigued  witti  the  difficulty  of  the  roads.  It 
was,  therefore,  determined,  and  the  Ras  was  deci- 
dedly of  that  opinion,  that  they  should  keep  their  ar- 
my entire  for  a  better  day,  and  immediately  cross  the 
Nile,  and  march  back  to  Gondar ;  that  they  had  ac- 
cordingly wheeled  about,  and  that  day  was  the  first  of 
their  proceeding,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
accident  of  the  firing.  Kefla  Yasous  oflFered  me  all 
sorts  of  refreshments,  and  I  dined  with  him ;  he  sent 
also  great  abundance  for  my  servants  to  my  tent,  lest 
I  should  not  have  yet  got  my  appointments  from  the 
king.  1  then  went  directly  to  my  own  tent,  where  I 
found  all  that  belonged  to  me  had  arrived  safe,  under 
the  care  of  Francisco;  and  having  now  procured 
clothes,  instead  of  those  taken  from  me  by  Guebra 
Mehedin,  I  waited  upon  the  king,  and  staid  a  consi* 
derable  time  with  him,  asking  much  the  same  ques- 
tions Kefla  Yasous  had  done.  I  would  have  paid  my 
respects  to  the  Ras  also,  but  missed  him,  for  he  was 
at  council. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Kkg^i  Atmtf  r^tU'eaU  towards  G^dar^^MemarvMf 

jfassage  ^the  Nik — Dangeraus  Siiuathn  of  the 

Army— Retreat  qf  Kefia  YasouS^^Battle  qf  Lim^ 

Jeur-^Umjfpeeted  Feace  with  Fasit-^Arriml  at 

Gofkdar^ 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  May  1770,  early  in  the  morn* 
ing*  that  the  Army  msirched  towards  the  Nile.  la  the 
afternoon  we  encamped^  between  two  and  three,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Goga,  the  church  Abbo  being, 
something  more  thaa  half  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of 

Next  morning,  the  27th,  we  left  the  river  Coga^^ 
marching  down  upon  the  Nile ;  we  passed  the  church 
of  Mariam-Net  *,  as  they  call  the  church  of  St  Anne* 
Here  the  superior,   attended   by  about  fifty  of  his 
monks,  came  in  procession  to  welcome  Ras  Michael ; 
but  he,  it  seems,  had  received  some  intelligence  of  ili 
offices  the  people  of  this  quarter  had  done  to  the  A- 
gow*s  by  Fasil*s  direction ;  he  therefore  ordered  the 
church  to  be  plundered,  and  took  the  superior,  and 
two  of  the  leading  men  of  the  monks,  away  with  him 
to  Gondar;  several  of  the  others  were  killed  and 
wounded,  without  provocadon,  by  the  soldiers,  and 
the  rest  dispersed  through  the  country. 

Prince  George  had  sent  immediately  in  the  mom- 
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iiig  to  fut  mem  mind  tliat  I  hpicji  promised,  ip  thel^Qg's 
tent  at  Lamgue,  under  Emfras,  to  ride  with  him  in  his 
party  when  in  Maitsha.  He  comm^ded  about  12S0 
chosen  horse,  and  kept  at  about  half  a  mile's  distance 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  army.  I  told  the  king  the 
prince's  desire;  who  only  answered,  dryly  enough, 
**  Not  till  we  pass  the  Nile ;  we  do  not  yet  know  the 
state  of  this  country/'  Immedi^ely  after  \hi%  \k^  de- 
tached the  horse  of  Sire  and  Serawe^  aAd  commaQd^ . 
me  with  his  own  guards  to  take  possession  of  the  {orfi 
where  the  Fit-Auraris  had  crossed)  and  to  suffer  i^o 
mule  or  horse  to  pa^s  till  their  arrival. 

There  were  two  fords  proposed  for  our  passage ; 
otie  opposite  to  the  church  Boskon  Abbo,  between  the 
two  rivers  Kelti  and  Aroossi  (on  the  west  of  the  Nile), 
and  the  Coga  and  Amlac  Ohha  from  the  east ;  it  w^s 
said  to  be  deep,  but  passable,  though  the  bottom  W|i8 
pf  clay,  and  very  soft ;  the  other  ford  proposed  was 
higher  up,  at  the  second  cataract  of  £^err.  |t  w^ 
thought  of  consequence  to  choose  this  ford }  as  the 
Kelti  (itself  a  large  and  deep  river),  joined  by  the 
Branti,  which  comes  from  the  westward  of  Quaqviera» 
brings,  in  the  rainy  season,  a  prodigious  accession  of 
water  to  the  Nile ;  yet,  belpw  this,  the  guides  had  a4- 
vined  the  Ras  to  pass,  and  n^any  found  it  aft^erwards 
a  sound  bottom,  very  little  deeper,  with  level  ground 
on  both  sides.  We  arrived  about  four  on  the  banks 
pf  the  Nile,  and  took  po^ession  in  a  line  pf  about  GOO 
yards  of  grqundt 

Frcim  the  tin»e  we  decamped  from  Cpgfi  it  po^ti^d 
incessantly  the  most  continued  rain  we  ever  hdA  yet 
see^ ;  violent  claps  of  thunder  followed  close  one^iipon 
anoth^,  almost  without  interval,  aq^ompanied  with 
sheets  of  lightning,  which  ran  on  the  ground  lii^e  wa^ 
ter ;  the  ds^y  was  more  than  commonly  dark,  as  in  ^n 
eclipse ;  and  every  hollow,  or  foot-path,  collected  a 
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quantity  of  rain,  which  fell  into  the  Nile  in  torrents. 
It  would  have  brought  into  the  dullest  mind  Mr  Home's 
striking  lines  on  my  native  Carron — 

Red  ran  the  river  down,  and  loud  and  oft 
The  angry  spirit  of  the  water  shriek'd. 

Douglas. 

The  Abyssinian  armies  pass  the  Nile  at  all  seasons. 
It  rolls  with  it  no  trees,  stones,  nor  impediments ;  yet 
the  sight  of  such  a  monstrous  mass  of  water  terrified 
me,  and  made  me  think  the  idea  of  crossing  would  be 
laid  aside.  It  was  plain,  in  the  face  of  every  one,  that 
they  gave  themselves  over  for  lost ;.  an  universal  de- 
jection had  taken  place,  and  it  was  but  too  visible  that 
the  army  was  defeated  by  the  weather,  without  having 
seen  an  enemy.  The  Greeks  crowded  around  me^  all 
forlorn  and  despairing,  cursing  the  hour  they  had  first 
entered  that  country,  and  following  these  curses  with 
fervent  prayers,  where  fear  held  the  place  of  devotion. 
A  cold  and  brisk  gale  now  sprung  up  at  north-  west, 
with  a  clear  sun  i  and  soon  srfter  four,  when  the  army 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  these  temporary  tor- 
rents were  all  subsided,  the  sun  was  hot,  and  the 
ground  again  beginning  to  become  dry. 

Netcho,  Ras  Michael's  Fit  Auraris,  with  about  400 
men,  had  passed  in  the  morning,  and  taken  his  statidn 
above  us  in  little  huts  like  bee-hives,  which  the  sol- 
diers, who  carry  no  tents,  make  very  speedily  and  ar- 
tificially for  themselves,  of  the  long  wild  oats,  each 
straw  of  which  is  at  least  eight  feet  long,  and  near  ^s 
thick  as  an  ordinary  man's  little  finger.  He  had  sent 
back  word  to  the  king,  that  his  men  had  passed  swim- 
ming, and  with  very  great  difficulty  ;  that  he  doubted 
whether  the  horses,  or  loaded  mules,  could  cross  at 
any  rate ;  but,  if  it  was  resolved  to  make  the  trial. 
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'they  $hbuld  do  it  immediately,  without  staying  till  the 
increase  of  the  riven  He  said  both  banks  were  com** 
posed  of  black  earth,  slippery  and  mix^y,  which  would 
become  more  so  when  horses  had  puddled  it;  he 
advised  above  all,  the  turning  to  the  right  imme* 
diately  after  coming  ashore  in  the  direction  in  which 
he  had.  fixed  poles,  as  the  earth  there  was  hard  and 
firm,  besides  having  the  advantage  of  some  round 
stones  which  hindered  the  beasts  from  slipping  or  sink- 
ing. Instead,  therefore,  of  resting  there  that  night,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  horse  should  cross  immediately* 

The  first  who  passed,  was  a  young  man,  a  relation 
of  the  king,  brother  to  Ayamico,  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Banja ;  he  walked  in  with  great  caution,  marking  a 
tract  for  the  king  to  pass.  He  had  gone  upon  rather 
solid  ground,  about  twice  the  length  of  his  horse,  when 
he  plunged  out  of  his  depth,  and  swam  to  the  other 
side.  The  king  followed  him  immediately  with  a 
great  degree  of  haste,  Ras  Michael  calling  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  caution,  but  without  success.  Afterwards 
came  the  old  Ras  on  his  mule,  with  several  of  his 
friends  swimming  both  with  and  without  their  horses, 
on  each  side  of  him,  in  a  manner  truly  wonderful. 
He  seemed  to  have  lost  his  accustomed  calmness,  and 
appeared  to  be  a  good  deal  agitated ;  forbade,  upon 
pain  of  death,  any  one  to  follow  him  directly,  or  to 
swim  over,  as  their  custom  is,  holding  their  mules  by 
the  tail.  As  soon  as  these  were  safely  on  shore,  the 
king's  household  and  black  troops,  and  t  with  them, 
advanced  cautiously  into  the  river,  and  swam  happily 
over,  in  a  deep  stream  of  reddish-coloured  water, 
which  ran  without  violence  almost  upon  a  level. 

Each  horseman  had  a  mule  in  his  hand,  which  swam 
after  him,  or  by  his  side,  with  his  coat  of  mail  and 
head'piece  tied  upon  it.     My  horse  was  a  very  strong 
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one,  aii4  ia  good  coiullrion,  and  a  servant  took  c}mge 
4il  my  mule  and  coat  of  mail,  so  that,  being  unem* 
borraissed,  I  had  the  haj^nness  to  get  safe  and  soon 
over,  and  up  the  path  to  the  right  without  great  diffi- 
•cuky,  as  had  most  others  of  the  cavali^  who  swam  9r 
long  with  us ;  but  the  ground  now  began  ta  be  bro- 
ken on  both  sides  of  the  passage,  and  it  was  almost 
as  difficult  to  get  in,  as  it  was  co  scramble  up  the  bank 
^terwards. 

Quis  dadem,  illins  Qoctis,  quis  funera  faado, 
T'eraperet  a  lachrymis. rr— -^ 

ViRO. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  copfusion  that  follow- 
ed ;  night  was  hard  upon  us,  and,  though  it  increased 
our  loss,  it  in  great  measure  concealed  it ;  a  thousand 
men  had  not  yet  passed,  though  on  mules  and  horses ; 
many,  mired  m  the  muddy  landing-place,  fell  back  in- 
to the  stream,  and  were  carried  away  and  drowned* 
Of  the  horse  belonging  to  the  king's  household,  one 
hundrf^  and  eighty  in  number,  seven  only  were  mis^ 
sing ;  with  them  Ayto  Aylo,  vice-chamberlain  to  the 
aueen,  and  Tecla  Mariam,  the  king's  uncle,  a  gres^t 
priend  of  Ras  Michael's,  both  old  men. 

The  ground  on  the  west  side  was  quite  of  another 
consistence  than  was  that  upon  the  east ;  it  was  firm^ 
covered  with  short  grass,  and  rose  in  small  hi)ls  like 
the  downs  in  England,  all  sloping  into  little  vallies 
which  carried  off  the  water,  the  declivity  being  always 
towards  the  Nile.  There  was  no  baggage  (the  tent  of 
the  Ras  and  that  of  the  king  excepted)  which  had  ^ 
yet  come  over,  and  these  were  wet,  being  drenched  in 
the  Hven  The  Fit-Auraris  had  left,  ready  made,  two 
irafts  for  Ozoro  Esther,  and  the  other  two  ladies,  with 
which  she  might  have  been  easily  conducted  ova^^  and 
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wiibout  iXKich  danger ;  bat  the  Ras  had  made  Ozoro 
Esther  pass  over  in  the  same  maimer  he  had  crossed 
himself,  many  swimming  on  each  side  of  her  mule. 
She  would  fain  have  staid  on  the  east  side,  but  it  was 
in  vain  to  remonstrate.    She  was  with  child,  and  had 
feinted  several  times ;  but  yet  nothing  could  prevail 
with  the  Ras  to  trust  her  on  the  other  bank  till  morn- 
ing.     She  crossed,   however,  safely,  though  almost 
dead  with  fright.    It  was  said,  he  had  determined  to 
put  her  to  death  if  she  did  not  pass,  from  jealousy  of 
her  falling  into  the  hands  of  Fasil ;  but  this  I  will 
J^y  no  means  voodh,  nor  do  I  believe  it.    The  night 
was  <:old  and  clear,  and  a  strong  wind  at  nordi-west 
had  blown  all  the  afternoon.     Guebra  Mascal,  and 
seveml  of  Ras  Michael's  officers,  had  purposely  tar* 
ried  for  gathering  in  the  stragglers.     The  river  had 
abated  cowards  mid-night,  when,  whether  from  this 
cause,  or,  as  they  alleged,  that  they  found  a  more  fa* 
vourable  ford,  all  the  Tigre  infantry,  and  many  mules 
lightly  loaded^  passed  with  less  difficulty  than  any  of 
the  rest  had  done,  and  with  them  several  loads  of 
flour ;  luckily  also  my  two  tents  and  mules,  to  my 
great  consoladon,  came  safely  over  when  it  was  near 
•morning.     Still  the  army  continued  to  pass,  and  those 
that  could  swim  seemed  best  oflf.    I  was  in  the  great- 
^est  distress  for  the  good  Ammonios,  my  lieutenant, 
who  was  missing,  and  did  not  join  us  till  late  in  the 
morning,  having  been  all  night  busy  in  seeking  Ayto 
Aylo,  the  queen's  chamberlain,  and  Tecla  Mariam, 
-who  were  his  great  companions,  drowned  probably  at 
•the  first  attempt  to  pass,  as  they  were  never  after  heard 
of. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  foot,  however,  crossed  in 
the  night ;  and  many  were  of  ojnnion  that  we  had 
mistaken  the  passage  altogether,  by  going  too  high, 
and  being  in  too  great. a  haste;  the  bankis,  indeed, 
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ivere  so  steep,  it  was  very  plalin  that  this  could  nerar 
have  been  an  accustomed  ford  for  cavalry.  Before 
day-light,  the  van  and  the  centre  had  all  joined  the 
king ;  the  number,  I  believe',  that  had  perished,  was 
never  xlistinctty  known ;  for  those  that  were  missing 
were  thought  to  have  remained  on  the  other  side  with 
Kefla  Yasous,  at  least  for  that  day.  Kefla  Yasous,  in- 
deed, with  the  rear  and  all  the  baggage  of  the  army, 
had  remained  on  the  other  side,  and,  with  very  few 
tents  pitched,  waited  the  dawn  of  the  morning. 

It  happened  that  the  priests  of  the  church  of  Ma- 
nam  Net,  in  the  confusion,  had  been  left  unheeded, 
chained  arm  to  arm,  m  the  rear  with  Ktfla  Yasous ; 
and  they  had  began  interceding  with  him  to  procure 
their  pardon  and  dismission.  He  was  a  man,  as  I 
said,  of  the  greatest  affability  and  complacency,  and 
heard  every  one  speak  with  the  ucmost  patience*  These 
priests,  terrified  to  death  lest  Michael  should  pull  their 
eyes  out,  or  exercise  some  of  his  usual  cruelties  upon 
them,  which  was  certainly  his  intention,  by  bringing 
them  with  him  to  Gondar,  frankly  declared  to  Kefla 
Yasous  what  they  apprehended.  They  said  that  they 
had  never  known  a  ford  there  before,  though  they  had 
lived  many  years  in  the  neighbourhood ;  nor  had  ever 
heard  of  one  at  Kerr,  the  first  cataract,  which  the 
guides  had  persuaded  the  rather  of  the  two :  they  did 
believe,  therefore,  that  Michael's  guides  had  deceived 
him  on  purpose,  and  that  they  intended  the  same 
thing  by  him  to-morrow,  if  he  attempted  to  pass  at 
Kerr.  They^  told  him  further,  that,  about  three  days 
before  Michael  had  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
bamseen,  they  had  heard  a  nagareet  beat  regularly 
every  evening  at  sun-set,  behind  the  high  woody  hill 
in  front,  whereon  was  the  church  of  Boskon  Abbo; 
that  they  had  seen  also  a  man  the  day  before  who  had 
left  Welleta  Yasous,  FasiPs  principal  officer  and  coq- 
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fidelity  at  Goutto,  waiting  the  arrival  of  some  more 
troops  to  pass  the  Nile  there,  whence  they  doubted 
not  that  there  was  treachery  intended. 

The  sagacious  and  prudent  Kefla  Yasous  weighed 
every  word  of  this  in  his  mind ;  and,  combining  all 
the  circumstances  together,  was  immediately  convin- 
ced that  there  had  been  a  snare  laid  by  Fasil  for 
them.  Entering  further  into  conversation  with  the 
priests,  and  encouraging  them  with  assurances  of  re- 
ward instead  of  punishment,  he  inquired  if  they  cer- 
tainly knew  any  better  ford  below  ?  They  answered 
him,  they  knew  of  no  ford  but  the  common  one  of 
Delakus,  about  eight  miles  below ;  that  it  was  true  it 
was  not  good,  and  it  was  deeper  than  ordinary,  as 
the  rainy  season  hd4  begun  early ;  but  that  it  was  so 
perfectly  fordable,  that  all  the  country  people  had  gone 
with  asses  loaded  with  butter  and  honey,  and  other 
provisions,  for  the  market  of  Gondar  last  week; 
from  whence  they  inferred  that  he  could  easily  ford 
it,  and  safely,  even  with  loaded  mules.  They  advi- 
sed him  fisirther,  as  the  night  was  dry,  and  the  rain 
fell  generally  in  the  day,  to  lose  no  time,  but  to  coU 
lect  his  troops,  weary  as  they  were,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  send  the  heavy  baggage  before ;  that  there 
was  no  river  or  torrent  in  their  way,  but  Amlac  Ohha^ 
which,  at  that  time  of  night,  was  at  its  lowest,  and 
they  might  then  pass  it  at  their  leisure,  while  he  co- 
vered them  with  his  troops  behind;  that  in  such  case 
they  might  all  be  safe  over  the  ford  by  the  time  the 
sun  became  to  be  hot  in  the  morning,  about  which 
hour  they  did  not  doubt  he  would  be  attacked  by 
Welleta  Yasous.  They  said  farther,  that,  though  they 
could  claim  little  merit,  being  prisoners,  by  oflfering 
to  be  his  guides,  yet  he  might  perhaps  find  his  use  in 
the  measure,  and  would  thereby  prove  thevc  iaith  and 
loyalty  to  the  king. 
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Although  all  this  bore  the  greatest  show  of  proba* 
bility,  and  the  lives  of  the  informers  were  in  his  handa, 
that  cautious  general  would  not  undertake  a  step  of  so 
much  consequence,  as  to  separate  the  rear  of  the  army 
from  the  king^  without  further  inquiry.  There  wag 
then  in  his  camp,  waiting  the  event  of  next  day,  two 
of  the  guides  who  had  brought  them  to  this  ford ;  a 
third  had  gone  over  the  river  wi^h  Ras  Michael  There 
was  likewise  in  his  camp  a  servant  of  Nanno  Georgis, 
who  had  arrived  some  days  before  vnth  informadbn  tx> 
Ras  Michael.  The  two  guides  pretended  to  be  Agows, 
consequently  fiiends  to  the  king.  He  called  these 
into  his  presence,  and  ordered  them  to  be  put  in  irons, 
and  then  sent  for  the  servant  of  Nanna  Georgis.  This 
man  immediately  knew  the  one  to  be  his  countryman, 
but  declared  the  other  was  a  Galla,  both  of  them  ser* 
vants  of  Fasil,  and  then  living  in  Maitsha. 

Kefla  Yasous  immediately  ordered  the  Kanitz  Kit* 
zera  (the  executioner  of  the  camp)  to  attend ;  and  ha- 
ving exhorted  them  to  declare  the  truth  for  fear  of 
what  would  speedily  follow,  and  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer being  given,  he  directed  the  eyes  of  the  eldest, 
the  Galla,  to  be  plucked  out ;  and  he  continuing  still 
obstinate,  he  delivered  him  to  the  soldiers,  who  hewed 
him  to  pieces  with  their  large  knives,  in  presence  of 
his  companion.  In  the  mean  tim^,  the  priests  had  beea 
very  earnest  with  the  young  one,  the  Agow,  to  con- 
fess, with  better  success ;  but  this  execution,  to  which 
he  had  been  witness,  was  more  prevailing  thaii  all 
their  arguments.  Upon  promise  of  life,  liberty,  and 
reward,  he  declared  that  he  had  left  Fasil  behind  a 
hill,  which  he  then  shewed,  about  three  miles  distant, 
in  front  of  the  king's  army,  and  had  gone  down  to 
Welleta  Tasous,  who  was  waiting  at  Goutto  ready  td 
pass  the  Nile :  that  they  were  sent  forward  to  decoy 
the  kmg  to  that  passage,  under  the  aame  of  a.  ford, 
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.where  they  expected  great  part  of  the  army  would  pe* 
rish  if  they  attempted  to  pass  :  *  that  Fasil  was  to  at- 
tack such  part  of  the  king's  army  as  should  have  par- 
sed as  soon  as  it  appeared  upon  the  heights  above  the 
river,  but  not  till,  by  the  firing  on  the  east  side,  he 
knew  that  Welleta  Yasous  was  engaged  with  the  rear, 
or  part  of  the  army  which  should  still  remain  on  that 
ade  separated  by  the  river :  that  they  did  not  imagine 
Ras  Michael  could  have  passed  that  night,  but  that 
to-morrow  he  would  certainly  be  attacked  by  Fasil,  as 
his  companion,  who  had  crossed  with  Ras  Michael, 
was  to  go  directly  to  Fasil,  and  inform  bim  of  the  si» 
tuation  of  the  king,  the  Ras,  and  the  army. 

Kefla  Yasous  sent  two  of  his  principal  officers,  with 
a  distinct  detail  of  this  whole  affair,  to  the  king.  It 
being  now  dark,  they  swam  the  river  on  horseback, 
with  much  more  difficulty  and  danger  than  we  had 
done,  and  they  found  Ras  Michael  and  the  king  in 
council,  to  whom  they  told  their  message  with  every 
circumstance,  adding,  that  Kefla  Yasous,  as  the  only 
way  to  preserve  the  army,  quite  spent  with  fatigue, 
and  encumbered  with  such  a  qusitity  of  baggage,  bad 
struck  his  tent,  and  would,  by  that  time,  be  on  his 
march  for  the  tord  of  Delakus,  which  he  should  cross, 
and,  after  leaving  a  party  to  guard  the  baggage  and 
sick,  he  should  with  the  freshest  of  his  men  join  the 
army.  The  spy  that  had  passed  with  Michael  and 
the  king  was  now  sought  for;  but  he  had  lost  no 
dme,  and  was  gone  off  to  Fasil  at  JBoscon  Abbo. 
Kefla  Yasous  having  seen  all  the  baggage  on  their 
way  before  him,  did,  as  his  last  act,  perhaps  not 
strictly  consistent  with  justice,  hang  the  poor  unfortu- 


*  It  gtvf^»  us  but  a  poor  impression  of  the  reconnoitring  abili- 
ties of  Michael  to  find  that  he  did  not  know  the  fords  in  the 
Abay,  or  had  not  guides  that  he  could  depend  on  with  safety.— >£. 
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nate  informer,  the  Agow,  upon  one  of  the  trees  at  the 
ford,  that  Welleta  Yasous,  when  he  passed  in  the 
morning,  might  see  how  certainly  his  secret  was  dis^ 
covered,  and  that  consequently  he  was  on  his  guard. 
—  On  the  28th  he  crossed  Amlac  Ohha  with  some  de- 
gree of  difficulty,  and  was  obliged  to  abandon  several 
baggage-mules.  He  advanced  after  this  with  as  great 
diligence  as  possible  to  Delakus,  and  found  the  ford, 
though  deep,  much  better  than  he  expected.  He  had 
pitched  his  tent  on  the  high  road  to  Gondar,  before 
Welleta  Yasous  knew  he  was  decamped,  and  of  this 
passage  he  immediately  advised  Michael,  fefi'eshing  his 
troops  for  any  emergency. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon,  Welleta  Yasous  ap- 
peared with  his  horse  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nilef, 
but  it  was  then  too  late.  Kefla  Yasous  was  so  strong- 
ly postied,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  so  guarded  with 
fire-arms,  down  to  the  water-edge,  that  Fasil  and  all 
his  army  would  not  have  dared  to  attempt  the  pas- 
sage, or  even  approach  the  banks  of  the  river. 

As  soon  as  Ras  Michael  received  the  intelligence, 
he  dispatched  the  Fit-Auraris,  Netcho,  to  take  post 
upon  the  ford  of  the  Kelti,  a  large  river,  but  rather 
broad  than  deep,  about  three  miles  off.  He  himself 
followed  early  in  the  morning,  and  passed  the  Kelti 
just  at  sun  rise,  without  halting :  he  then  advanced  to 
meet  Kefla  Yasous ;  as  the  army  began  to  want  provi- 
sions, the  little  flour  that  had  been  brought  over,  or, 
which  the  soldiers  had  taken  with  them,  being  nearly 
exhausted  during  that  night  and  the  morning  after. 
It  was  found,  too,  that  the  men  had  but  little  powder, 
none  of  them  having  recruited  their  quantity  since  the 
hunting  of  the  deer ;  but  what  they  had  was  in  perfect 
good  order,  being  kept  in  horns  and  small  wooden 
bottles,  corked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  secured  from 
water  of  any  kind.  Kefla  Yasous,  therefore,  being  in 
possession  of  the  baggage,  the  powder,  and  the  provi- 
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^ons,  a  junction  with  him  was  absolutely  necessary, 
and  they  expected  to  effect  this  at  Wainadega,  about 
twenty  miles  from  their  last  night's  quarters.  The 
ground  was  all  firm  and  level  beteen  Kelti  and  the 
Avoiey,  a  space  of  about  fifteen  miles. 

Ras  Michael  halted  after  passing  the  Kelti,  and  sent 
on  the  Fit-Auraris  about  five  miles  before  him ;  he 
then  ordered  what  quantity  of  flour,  or  provisions  of 
any  kind  could  be  found,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
men,  and  directed  them  to  refresh  themselves  tor  an 
hour  before  they  again  began  their  march>  because 
they  might  expect  soon  to  engage  with  Fasil.  The 
day  being  clear,  and  the  sun  hot,  those  that  the  cold 
affected,  from  the  passage  ot  last  night,  began  to  reco* 
ver  their  former  health  and  agility ;  their  clothes  were 
now  all  dry,  clean  washed,  and  comfortable ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fadgue  that  remained  from  the  two 
last  days,  and  the  short  allowance  to  which  they  were 
reduced,  perhaps  there  were  few  occasions  wherein  the 
army  was  fitter  for  an  engagement.  Being  now  dis- 
embarrassed from  dangerous  rivers,  they  were  on  dry 
solid  ground,  which  they  had  often  marched  over  be- 
fore in  triumph,  and  where  all  the  villages  around 
them,  lying  in  ruins,  put  them  in  mind  of  many  victo* 
rious  campaigns,  and  especially  the  recent  one  at  Fa* 
gitta  over  this  same  Fasil.  Add  to  all  this,  they  were 
on  their  way  home  to  Gondar ;  and  that  alone  made 
them  march  with  a  tenfold  alacrity.  Gondar,  they 
thought,  was  to  be  the  end  of  all  their  cares ;  a  place 
of  relaxauon  and  ease  for  the  rest  of  the  rainy  season. 
,  It  was  between  twelve  and  one  we  heard  the  Fit- 
Auraris  engaged,  and  there  was  sharp  firing  on  both 
sides,  which  soon  ceased.  Michael  ordered  his  army 
immediately  to  halt ;  he  and  the  king,  and  BiUeiana 
Gueta  Tecla,  commanded  the  van  i  Welleta  Michael, 
and  Ayto  Tesfos  of  Sire,  the  rear.  Havmg  marched 
a  little  farther^  he  changed  his  order  of  battle  i  he 
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drew  up  the  body  of  troops  ^hkh  he  commanded,  to- 
gether with  the  king,  on  a  flat,  large  hill,  withr  two 
Tallies  running  parallel  to  the  side^  of  it  like  trenches. 
Beyond  these  trenches  were  two  higher  ridges  of  hills 
that  ran  along  the  side  of  them,  about  half  a  musket- 
shot  from  him ;  the  valKes  were  soft  ground,  which 
yet  could  bear  horses,  and  these  hills,  oti  his  right  and 
on  his  left,  advanced  about  HX>  yards  on  each  side 
£mh»  than  the  line  of  his  front.     The  gross  of  these 
dde-divisions  occupied  the  height ;  but  a  line  of  sol- 
diers from  them  came  down  to  the  edge  of  the  vallies 
like  wings.    In  the  plain  grbund,  about  three  hundred 
yards  directly  in  his  front,  he  had  placed  ail  the  caval- 
ry, except  the  king's  body  guards  drawn  up  before 
him,  commanded  by  an  old  officer  of  Mariam  Barea. 
As  prince  George  was  in  the  cavalry,  he  strongly  soli- 
cited the  Ras  at  least  to  let  him  remain  with  them,  and 
see  them  engage ;  but  the  Ras,  considering  his  ex- 
treme youth  and  natural  rashness,  called  him  back, 
tod  placed  him  beside  me  before  the  king.     It  was 
not  long  before  the  Fit.Auraris*s  two  messengers  arri- 
ved, running  like  deer  along  the  plain,  which  was  not 
absolutely  flat,  but  sloped  gently  down  towards  us, 
declining,  as  I  should  guess,  not  a  fathom  in  fifteefi. 

Their  account  was,  that  they  had  fallen  in  with  Fa- 
il's Eit-Auraris  j  that  they  had  attacked  him  smartly, 
and,  though  the  enemy  were  greatly  superior,  being 
all  horse,  except  a  few  musqueteers,  had  killed  four  ©f 
them.  The  Ras,  having  first  heard  the  message  of 
the  Fit-Auraris  alone,  he  sent  a  man  to  report  it  to 
the  king ;  and,  immediately  after  this,  he  ordered  two 
horsemen  to  go  fall  gallop  along  the  east  side  of  the 
hill,  the  low  road  to  Wainadega,  to  warn  Kefla  Tasous 
of  Farfl's  being  near  at  hand ;  he  likewise  directed 
the  Fit-Auraris  to  advance  cautiously  till  he  had  seen 
Fasil,  and  to  pursue  no  party  that  should  retreat  be- 
fore him« 
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The  Idn^,  the  Ras,  and  the  whole  army,  began  to 
be  in  pain  for  Kefla  Tasous ;  and  we  shouki  have 
changed  our  ground,  and  marched  forward  imme* 
diately,  had  we  not  heard  the  alarm*guns  fired  by  Fit# 
Auraris  Netcho,  and  presently  he  and  his  party  came 
in,  the  men  running,  and  the  horses  at  full  gallop* 
Ras  Michael  had  given  his  orders,  and  returned  to  the 
presence  of  the  kmg  on  his  mule ;  he  could  not  ven- 
ture among  horse,  being  wounded  in  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,  and  lame  in  that  leg,  but  always  charged  on 
a  mule  among  the  musketry.  He  aaid  shortly  to  the 
king,  ^*  No  fear.  Sir,  stand  firm ;  Fasil  iskist  if  he 
fights  to-day  on  this  ground/' 

Fasil  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  I  have  no 
guess  about  the  number  of  such  large  bodies  of  troops^ 
but,  by  those  more  used  to  such  computations,  it  was 
said  he  had  about  SOOO  horse.  It  was  a  fine  aght, 
but  the  evening  was  beginning  to  be  overcast.  After 
having  taken  a  full  view  of  the  army,  they  all  began 
to  move  slowly  down  the  bill,  beating  their  kettle- 
drums. There  were  two  trees  a  little  before  the  ca- 
valry, that  were  advanced  beyond  our  front.  Fasil 
sent  down  a  party  to  skirmidi  with  these,  and  he  him- 
self halted  after  having  made  a  few  paces  down  the 
hill.  The  two  bodies  of  horse  met  just  half  way  at 
the  two  trees,  and  mingled  together,  as  appeared  at 
•least,  with  very  decisive  intention;  but,  whether  it 
:iras  by  orders^  or  from  fear  (for  they  were  not  over-» 
matched  in  numbers),  our  horse  turned  their  backs, 
and  came  predpitatdy  down,  so  that  we  were  afraid 
they  would  break  in  upon  the  foot.  Several  ^ots 
were  fired  from  the  centre  at  them  by  order  of  the 
Ras,  who  cried  out  aloud  in  derision,  '<  Take  away 
these  horses  and  send  them  to  the  mill !"'  They  divid- 
ed, however,  to  the  right  and  left,  into  the  two  gras« 
sy  vallies  under  cover  of  the  musketry,  and  a  very 
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few  horse  of  Fasil's  were  carried  in  along  with  them^ 
and  slain  by  the  soldiers  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  On 
the  king's  side  no  man  of  note  was  missing  but  WeU 
leta  Michael,  nephew  of  Ras  Mictiael,  whose  horse 
falling,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  off  by  Fa- 
sil. 

A  few  minutes  after  this,  arrived  a  messenger  from 
Fasil,  a  dwarf,  named  Doho,  a  man  always  employed 
on  errands  of  this  kind  ;  it  is  an  intercourse  which  is 
permitted,  and  the  messenger  not  only  protected, 
but  rewarded,  as  I  have  before  observed  ;  it  is  a  sin- 
gular custom,  and  none  but  shrei^d  fellows  are  sent, 
very  capable  of  making  observations,  and  Doho  was 
one  of  these.  He  told  the  Ras  to  prepare  imme- 
diately, for  Fa^l  intended  to  attack  him  as  soon  as  he 
had  brought  his  foot  up :  Doho  further  added  a  re- 
quest from  his  master,  as  a  mark  of  his  duty,  that  the 
king  might  not  change  his  dress  that  day,  lest  be 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  stranger  troops 
of  Galla,  who  might  not  know  him  otherwise,  or  shew 
the  proper  respect  to  his  person.  The  Ras,  I  was 
told  afterwards,  for  he  was  too  far  before  us  to  hear 
him,  laughed  violently  at  this  compliment.  ^^  Tell 
Fasil,*'  says  he,  *^  to  wait  for  but  a  few  minutes,  where 
he  now  is,  and  I  promise  him  that  the  king  shall  dress 
in  any  way  he  pleases."  When  Doho's  message  was 
told  to  the  king,  he  sent  back  answer  to  Ras  Michael, 
**  Let  Doho  tell  Fasil  from  me,  that  if  1  had  known 
these  two  trees  had  been  where  they  are,  I  would  have 
brought  Welleta  Gabriel,  Ozoro  £sther's  steward,  to 
him  ;**  by  which  he  very  archly  alluded  to  the  battle  of 
Fagitta,  where  that  drunkard,  shooting  from  behind  a 
tree,  and  killing  one  Galla,  made  all  the  rest  fly  for 
fear  of  the  zibib. 

Doho,  being  thus  dismissed,  the  whole  army  ad- 
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vanced  immediately  at  a  very  brisk  pace,  hooping  and 
screaming,  as  it  is  their  custom,  in  a  most  harsh  and 
barbarous  manner,  crying  out,  '*  Hatze  Ali !  Michael 
Ali  !**  But  Fasil,  who  saw  the  forward  countenance 
of  the  king's  troops,  and  that  a  few  minutes  would 
lay  him  under  necessity  of  risking  a  battle,  which  he 
did  not  intend,  withdrew  his  troops  at  a  smart  trot 
over  the  smooth  downs,  returning  towards  Boskon 
Abbo.  It  seems,  as  we  heard  afterwards,  he  was  in 
as  great  anxiety  about  the  fate  of  Welleta  Yasous,  of 
whom  we  had  no  intelligence,  as  we  had  been  for  that 
of  Kefia  Yasous ;  and  he  had  got  as  yet  no  informa- 
tion till  he  had  taken  Welleta  Michael  prisoner ;  he 
had  heard  no  firing,  nor  did  he  consequently  luiow 
whether  KefIa  Yasous  had  passed  the  Nile,  with  the 
Ras,  or  not;  he  had,  therefore,  left  his  camp,  and 
marched  with  his  horse  only  to  take  a  view  of  Mi- 
chael, but  had  no  sort  of  intention  to  give  him  battle ; 
and  he  was  now  very  much  exasperated  against  both 
Ousho  and  Powussen,  by  whom  he  saw  plainly  that 
he  had  been  betrayed. 

This  is  what  was  called  the  battle  of  Limjour,  from 
a  village  burnt  by  Ras  Michael  last  campaign,  which 
stood  where  the  two  trees  are ;  the  name  of  a  battle  is 
surely  more  than  it  deserves.  Had  Fasil  been  half  as 
willing  as  the  Ras,  it  could  not  have  failed  being  a  de- 
cisive one.  The  Ras,  who  saw  that  Fasil  would  not 
fight,  easily  penetrated  his  reasons,  and  no  sooner  was 
he  gone,  and  his  own  drums  silent,  than  he  heard  a 
nagareet  beat,  and  knew  it  to  be  that  of  Kefla  Yasous. 
This  general  encamped  upon  the  river  Avoley,  leaving 
his  tents  and  baggage  under  a  proper  guard,  and  had 
marched  with  the  best  and  freshest  of  his  troops  to 
join  Michael  befcnre  the  engagement.  Ali  was  joy  at 
meedng,  every  rank  of  men  joined  in  extolling  the 
merit  and  conduct  of  their  leaders }  and,  indeed,  it 
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may  be  fairly  said,  the  situation  of  the  king  and  the 
anny  was  desperate  at  that  instant,  when  the  troops 
were  separated  on  diflFerent  sides  of  the  Nile;  nor 
could  they  have  been  saved  but  by  the  speedy  resolu- 
tion taken  by  Kefla  Yasous  to  march  without  loss 
of  time,  and  pass  at  the  ford  of  Delakus,  and  the  dili- 
gence and  activity  with  which  he  executed  that  resohu 
tion. 

Although  a  good  part  of  Kefla  Yasous's  soldiers 
were  left  at  the  Avoley,  the  Ras,  as  a  mark  of  conf^ 
dence,  gave  him  the  command  of  the  rear.  We  were 
retreating  before  an  enemy,  and  it  was,  therefore,  the 
post  of  honour,  where  the  Ras  would  have  been  him- 
selfy  had  not  Kefla  Yasous  joined  us.  We  soon 
marched  the  five  miles,  or  thereabout,  that  remained 
to  the  Avoley,  and  arrived  just  as  the  sun  was  setting ; 
and  there  heard  from  the  spies  that  Weileta  Yasous 
with  his  troops  had  retired  again  to  Gouto,  after  ha- 
ving been  joined  by  Woodage  Asahel.  There  again 
were  ft*esh  rejoicings,  as  every  one  recovered  their  bag- 
gage and  provisions,  many  rejoined  their  friends  they 
had  given  over  as  lost  at  the  passage,  and  the  whole 
army  prepared  their  supper.  All  but  Ras  Michael 
seemed  to  have  their  thoughts  bent  upon  sleep  and 
rest ;  whilst  he,  the  most  infirm  and  aged  of.  the  ar- 
my, no  sooner  was  under  cover  of  his  tent  than  be  or- 
dered the  drum  to  beat  for  assembling^  a  council.— 
What  passed  there  I  did  not  know ;  1  believe  nothing 
but  a  repetition  of  the  circumstances  that  induced 
Kefla  Yasous  to  advance  to  Delakus ;  for,  after  supper^ 
just  before  the  king  went  to  bed  in  the  evening,  a 
man  from  Kefla  Yasous  brought  the  four  priests  bf 
Mariam  Net,  who  had  been  the  guides  to  the  ford  at 
Delakus.  The  king  ordered  meat  to  be  set  before 
them ;  but  they  had  done  very  well  already  with  Kefla 

Y9S0US,  and,  therefore,  they  only  took  a  small  piece 
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of  bread  and  a  cup  of  bouza^  the  eating  and  drmking 
in  presence  of  the  king  being  an  assurance  that  their 
Kfe  was  safe  and  pardon  real.  They  had  then  five 
ounces  of  gold,  and  several  changes  of  clothes  given 
to  each  of  them,  and  the  king  took  them  to  Gonckr 
with  him,  to  provide  for  them  there,  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  revenge  of  Fasil,  and  placed  them  in  the  church 
of  Hamar  Noh  *. 

The  army  marched  next  day  to  Dingleber,  a  high 
hill,  or  rock,  approaching  so  close  to  the  lake  as  scarce- 
ly to  leave  a  passage  between.  Upon  the  top  of  this 
rock  is  the  king's  house.  As  we  arrived  vary  early 
there,  and  were  now  out  of  Fasil's  government,  the 
king  insisted  upon  treating  Ras  Michael  and  all  the 
people  of  consideration.  A  great  quantity  of  cattle 
had  been  sent  thither  from  Dembea  by  those  who  had 
estates  in  the  neighbourhood,  out  of  which  he  gave 
ten  oxen  to  Ras  Michael,  ten  to  Kefla  Yasous,  the 
same  number  to  several  others,  and  one  to  myself^ 
with  two  ounces  of  gold  for  Strates  and  Sebastos  to 
buy  mules;  but  they  had  already  provided  them- 
selves ;  for  besides  the  two  they  rode  upon  of  mine, 
they  and  my  servants  had  {ncked  up  four  others  ia 
very  good  condition,  whose  masters  had  probably  pe- 
rished in  the  river,  for  they  were  never  claimed  after- 
wards. 

Just  as  the  king  sat  down  to  dinner,  an  accident  hap« 
pened  that  occasioned  great  trepidation  among  all  his 
servants.  A  black  eagle  f  was  chased  into  the  king's 
tent  by  some  of  the  birds  of  prey  that  hover  about  the 
camp;  and  it  was  afterwards  in  the  mouth  of  every  cme. 


*  This  is  a  large  church  belonging  to  the  palace^  called  by  this 
extraordinary  nanoe,  Noah's  Ark. 
^  ,t  See  a  figure  of  this  bird  Ui  the  Appendi:N;. 
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the  king  would  be  dethroned  ^  by  a  man  of  inferior 
birth  and  condition.  Every  body  at  that  time  looked 
to  Fasil :  the  event  proved  the  application  false^ 
though  the  omen  was  true*  Powussen  of  fiegemder 
was  as  low-born  as  Fasii,  as  great  a  traitor,  but  more 
successful,  to  whom  the  ominous  presage  pointed ; 
and,  though  we  cannot  but  look  upon  the  whole  as 
accident,  it  was  but  too  soon  fulfilled. 

In  the  evening  of  the  29th,  arrived  at  Dingleber  two 
horsemen  from  Fasil,  clad  in  habits  of  peace,  and 
vnthout  arms ;  they  were  known  to  be  two  of  his 
principal  servants,  were  grave,  genteel,  middle-aged 
men ;  this  message  had  nothing  of  Doho's  buffoonery. 
They  had  an  audience  early  after  their  coming,  first 
of  the  Ras,  then  of  the  King.  They  said,  and  said 
truly,  that  Fasil  had  repassed  the  Kehi,  was  encainp* 
ed  on  the  opposite  side,  and  was  not  yet  joined  by 
Welleta  Yasous.  Their  errand  was,  to  desire  that 
the  Ras  might  not  fatigue  his  men,  by  unnecessarily 
hurrying  on  to  Gondar,  because  he  might  rest  secu- 
red  of  receiving  no  further  molestadon  from  Fasil 
their  master,  as  he  was  on  his  march  to  Bure.  They 
told  the  Ras  the  whole  of  the  conspiracy,  as  far  as  it 
regarded  him,  and  the  agreement  that  Powussen  and 
Gusho  had  made  with  their  master  to  surround  him 
at  Derdera  :  they  mentioned  moreover,  how  sensible 
Fa$il  was  of  their  treason  towards  him ;  that,  instead 
of  keeping  their  word,  they  had  left  him  to  engage 
the  King  and  the  Ras's  whole  force  at  a  time  when 
they  knew  the  greatest  part  of  his  Galla  troops  were 
retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  Nile,  and  could  be  as- 
sembled with  difficulty :  That  if  the  Ras,  by  chance, 
had  crossed  at  Delakus,  as  Kefla  Yasous  had  done,  in- 
stead of  embarrassing  his  army  among  the  rivers  of 
Maitsha,  and  crossing  the  Nile  at  that  most  danger- 
ous place  near  Amlac-Ohha  (a  passage  never  before 

10 
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■attempted  in  the  rainy  season),  the  consequence  would 
have  been,  that  he  must  have  either  fought  at  greaC  . 
disadvantage  with  an  inferior  army  against  the  Ras, 
or  have  retired  to  Metchakel,  leaving  his  whole  coun- 
try to  the  mercy  of  his  enemies.  Fasil  declared  his 
resolution  never  again  to  appear  in  arms  against  the 
king,  but  that  he  would  hold  his  government  under 
him,  and  pay  the  accustomed  taxes  punctually  \  he 
promised  also,  that  he  would  renounce  all  manner  of 
connection  with  Gusho  and  Powussen,  as  he  had  al- 
ready done,  and  he  would  take  the  field  against  them 
next  season  with  his  whole  force,  whenever  the  king 
ordered  him.  The  messengers  concluded,  with  desi- 
ring the  Ras  to  give  Fasil  his  grand-daughter,  Welleta 
Selasse,  in  marriage,  and  that  he  would  then  come  to 
Gondar  without  distrust. 

At  the  audience  they  had  of  the  king  the  same 
night,  they  added,  ^'  That  Fasil  could  not  trust  Ras 
Michael,  he  broke  his  word  so  often,  and  had  so 
many  reservations  and  evasions  in  his  promises.'' 

The  Ras,  though  he  did  not  believe  all  this,  made 
no  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  every  thing  that  they  desi- 
red. He  promised  the  grand-daughter ;  and,  as  an 
earnest  of  his  believing  the  rest,  the  king's  two  naga- 
reets  were  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tent,  where, 
to  our  very  great  surprise,  we  heard  it  proclaimed, 
**  Fasil  is  governor  of  the  Agow,  Maitsha,  Gojam, 
and  Damot ;  prosperity  to  him,  and  long  may  he  live 
a  fiiithf ul  servant  to  the  king  our  master  i" — ^This  was 
an  extraordinary  revolution  in  so  small  a  space  of 
time.  It  was  scarce  43  hours  since  Fasil  had  laid  a 
scheme  for  drowning  the  greater  part  of  the  army  in 
the  Nile,  and  cutting  the  throats  of  the  residue  on 
both  sides  of  it ;  it  was  not  twenty-four  hours  since 
he.  had  met  us  to  fight  in  open  field,  and  now  he  was 
become  the  king's  lieutenant-general  in  four  of  the 
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most  opulent  proYinces  of  Abyssiiiia.  This  nvas  pro- 
duced, however,  by  the  necessity  of  the  times ;  and 
.both  parties  were  playing  at  the  same  game,  who 
should  over-reach  the  other.  FasiPs  messengois  were 
magnificently  doathed,  and  it  was  first  mtended  they 
should  have  gone  back  to  him  ,  but,  after  reflection, 
another  parson  was  sent,  these  two  choosing  to  go 
to  ijrondar  mth  the  ^ing  to  remain  hostages  ior  Fa- 
sil's  word,  and  to  bring  back  his  invesdture  from 
th^fice  to  Bure.  The  whole  camp  abandoned  itself 
to  joy. 

Late  in  the  evening  Ozoro  Esdier  came  to  tiie 
king's  tent.  She  had  been  ill,  and  alarmed,  as  she 
well  might,  at  the  passage  of  the  Nile,  which  had 
giv^n  her  a  n[u>re  delicate  look  than  ordinary ;  she 
was  dressed  all  in  white,  and  I  thought  I  sddom  had 
seen  so  handsome  a  woman*  The  king,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  had  sent  ten  oxen  to  Ras  Michael,  but  he 
bad  given  twenty  to  Ozoro  Esther;  and  it  was,  tb  dnuik 
him  For  this  extraordinary  mark  of  favour  that  sbe 
liad  come  to  visit  him  in  his  tent.  I  had  fw  sometime 
past,  indeed,  thought  they  were  not  inseisible  to  the 
merit  of  each  other.  Upon  h^  thanking  the  king  fer 
the  distinction  he  had  ^wn  ha",  **  Madsun,''  said  be 
^'  your  husband  Ras  Michael  is  intent  upon  anploying, 
in  the  best  way  possible  for  my  service,  those  of  the 
army  that  are  strong  and  vigorous;  you,  I  am  told, 
bestow  your  care  on  the  sidk  and  ^sabled,  smd  by 
your  attention,  they  are  restored  to  their  formear 
health  and  activity ;  the  strong  active  sddier  eats  the 
cows  that  I  have  sent  to  die  Ras ;  the  enfeebled  and 
sick  recover  upon  yours,  for  which  reason  I  sent  you 
a  double  porticxi,  that  you  may  have  it  in  your  power 
to  do  double  good.*'  After  das  the  room  was  cleared^ 
and  she  had  an  audience  alone  for  half  an  hour.  I 
doubt  vay  much  whether  Ras  Michael  had  any  dasfc 
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ia  {hie.  donv^rsattdn  ^  ffie  king  was  ia  the  t«ry  gayest 
humour,  and  went  to.  rest  about  twdte.  The  Ras 
loved  Ozoro.Esther,  but  fras  not  jeafoue. 

I  had  viofent  tfareatenings  of  the  ague }  and  had 
gone  to  bed  full  ofreflections<»iexltraordinary.jeyentS5 
tliat,  in .  A  fiew  hours,  had  as  it  wer^:  crowded  lipon 
one  another,  I  had  appRointed  FoeSPs  servants  to  <;onte 
to  my  tehk  in  tbe  ereaiiig.  I  iimi£rat6od  a  coundi 
i&Ld  been  callfid,  to  wttdh  Wdleta  Kyrittds^  idle  kiog& 
hfatoijographer,.  had  bam  sent  .&}r^  and  instructed 
faow  to.  ji^ve  aia  aocsatnt  .lof  tUs  canxpiogo:  of  MaiU 
^sha^  the  passage  of  the  Nile^  and.  die.  ineethig  widi 
Fasil  at  Limjour.  Kefla  Yasous's  marcb-4o  Delakd^^ 
and  passage  there,  were  ordered  to  be  written  in  gold 
letters,  and  so  was  Fasii's  appointment  to  Damot  and 
Maitsha.  From  this  authentic  copfy,  abd  what  I  my- 
self heard  or  observed,  I  formed  these  notes  of  the 
campaign. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  nothing  material  happened^ 
and,  in  a  few  days  we  arrived  at  Gondar.  The  day 
before  we  entered,  being  encamped  on  the  river  Ke« 
mona,  came  two  messengers  from  Gusho  and  Powus- 
sen,  with  various  excuses  why  they  had  not  joined* 
They  were  very  ill  received  by  the  Ras,  and  refused 
an  audience  of  the  king.  Their  pr^ent,.  which  is  al- 
ways new  clothes  to  some  value,  was  a  small  piece  of 
dark-blue  Surat  cloth,  value  about  half-a-crown,  in- 
tended as  an  affront ;  they  were  not  suffered  to  sleep 
in  the  camp,  but  forwarded  to  Fasil,  where  they  were 
going. 

The  Sd  of  June  the  army  encamped  on  the  river 
Kahha,  imder  Gqndar.  From  the  time  we  left  Din- 
ffleber,  some  one  or  other  of  the  Ras-s  confidendal 
mends  had  arrived  every  day.  Several  of  the  great 
officers  of  state  reached  us  at  the  Kemona,  many  others 
met  us  at  Abba  SamueL   I  did  not  perceive  the  news 

vou  V.  K 
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^K^  ^pc«rk  mxtfised  the  spirits  either  of  the  JSinig 

^c  ^^  K^:  the  soldiers  however,  were  all  contented^ 

i^cMse  ikrr  were  at  home ;  but  the  officers,  who  saw 

:!fen^  mnre  verj  different .  cocmtenances,  especially 

rittt  were  of  Amhara'. 
*.  jft  ptrdcular,  had  very  little  reason  to  be  {deased ; 
^*<%  jiter  having  undergone  a  constant  series  of  fatigues, 
4lMMfirab  9Uid  expences,  I  was  returned  to  Gondar  dis* 

Cnted  of  my  views  in  arriving  at  the  source  of  the 
without  any  other  acquisition  than  a  violent  ague. 
Ttie  place  where  that  river  rises  remained  sdll  as  great 
a  secret  as  it  had  been  ever  skice  the  catastrophe  of 
PbaetoA  :-^ 

Niltis  in  extremum  fu^it  perterritus  orbeiki, 
Occuluitque  caput,  quod  adhuc  latet.— 

Ovip.  Metax.  lib.  iu 
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CHAP.  Vll. 


ICing  and  Army  retreat  to  Tigre — Interesting 
Events  following  that  Retreat — The  Body  of 
Joas  is  found — Favourable  Turn  of  the  Kin^s 
Affairs — Socinios,  a  new  King,  proclaimed  at 
Gondar. 


Ihb  king  had  heard  that  Gusho  and  Powussen, 
viith  Gojam  under  Ayto  Aylo,  and  all  the  troops  of 
Belessen  and  Lasf^,  were  ready  to  hl\  upon  him  in, 
Gondar  as  soon  as  the  rains  should  have  swelled  the 
Tacazze,  so  that  the  army.could  not  retire  into  Tigre; 
and  it  was  now  thought  to  be  the  instant  this  might 
happen,  as  the  king's  proclamation  in  favour  of  Fasil, 
especially  in  giving  him  Gojam,  it  was  not  doubted^ 
would  hasten  the  motion  of  the  rebels.  Accordingly 
that  very  morning,  after  the  king  arrived,  the  procla- 
mation was  made  at  Gondar,  giving  Fasil  Gojam,  Da- 
mot,  the  Agow,  and  Maitsha ;  after  which  his  two 
servaBts  were  again  magnificently  clothed,  and  sent 
back  with  honour. 

As  I  had  never  despaired,  some  way  or  other,  of 
arriving  at  the  fountains  of  the  Nile,  from  which  we 
were  not  fifty  miles  distant  when  we  turned  back  ati 
Karcagna,  so  I  never  neglected  to  improve  every 
meaas  that  held  out  to  me  the  least  probability  of  ac- 
complishing this  end.     I  had  been  very  attentive  and 
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serviceable  to  Faal's  servants,  whileln  the  camp*  I 
spoke  greatly  of  their  master ;  and,  when  they  went 
away,  gave  each  of  them  a  small  present  for  tumself, 
and  a  trifle  also  for  Fasil,  They  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  been  very  importunate  with  me,  as  a  physician, 
to  prescribe  something  for  2^  cancer  on  the  Up,  as  I 
understood  it  to  be,  with  whidi  Welleta  Yasous,  Fa- 
dPs  principal  general,  was  afl9iicted. 

I  had  been.advi$ed,  by  some  of  my  medical  friends, 
to  carry  along  with  me  a  preparation  of  hemlock,  or 
cicuta,  recommended  by  Dr  Stork,  a  physician  at 
Vienna.     A  considerable  quantity  had  been  sent  me 
from  France  by  commission,  with  directions  how  to 
use  it.     To  keep  on  the  safe  side,  I  prescribed  small 
doses  to  Welleta  Yasous ;  being  much  more  anxious 
to  preserve  myself  from  reproach,  than  virarmly  soli- 
dtous  about  thie  cure  Of  my  unknown  patient.  I  give 
him  positive  advice  to  avoid  eating  raW  meat  i  to  keep 
to  a  tmlk  diet,  atid  drink  plentifully  of  whey  when  h6 
iised  this  medicine,    llhey  were  overjoyed  iait  haviiig 
Succeeded  so  well  ih  their  commis^on,  md  declared 
befefe  the  king,  **  That  t'asil,  their  master,  would  be 
tnore  pleased  with  receiving  a  meditine  that  would 
restore  Welleta  Yasous  to  health,  than  with  the  ms^- 
nilicent  appointments  the  king's  goodness  had  bestow- 
ed upon  hifli/*     "  If  it  is  so,  *  said  I,  "  in  this  day  of 
grace,  I  will  ask  two  favours."     **  And  that's  a  rari- 
ty," says  the  king ;  *<  come,  out  with  them ;  I  don't 
believe  any  body  is  desirous  yOu  should  be  refused ;  1 
certainly  am  not ;  only  I  bar  one  of  them, — you  are 
hot  to  relapse  into  your  usual  despondency,  and  talk  of 
going  ifiome.'*    «  Well,'*  Sir,  said  I, '"  I  obey,  and  that 
IS  not  one  of  them.     They  are  these — You  shall  give 
hie,  and  oWige  iFasil  to  ratify  it,  the  village  Geesh, 
aind  the  source  where  the  Nile  rises,  that  I  may  be 
from  thence  furnished  with  money  for  myself  and  ser- 
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vants;  it  shall  stand  me  instead  of  Tangouri,  near 
Emfras,  and,  in  value,  it  is  not  worth  so  much. .  The 
second  is,  that,  when  I  shall  see  that  it  is  m  his  power 
Mcanynie  tb  Geesh,  find  shew  me  those  sources, 
£asil  diail  do  it  upon  my '  request,  without  fee  or  re- 
ward, and  without  excuse  or  eirasbn/' 
.  They  all  laughed  at  the  eaaness  of  the  t^qvest ;  all 
declared  that  tins  was  nothing,  and^  wished  to  do  tea 
times  as  niuch.  The  king  said,  ^  T^l  fapil  I  do  give 
the  village  of  G^^h,  spdd  thpse  fountains  he  is  so  .fond 
of,  to  Yagoub'e  and  his  posterity  for  eyer,  :never  to 
appear  under  another  name  in  the  defi^r,  and  never  tb 
be  taken  from  him,  qr  exchanged,  either  in  peace  or 
war.  Do  you  swear  this  to  him  in  the  name  of  your 
master*'*  Upon  which  they  took  the  two  fore^fingers 
of  my  right  hand,  and,  one  after  the  other,  laid  the 
two  fore-fingers  of  their  right  hand  acrpsa  them,  then 
kissed  them ;  a  form  of  swearing  used  there,  at  least 
among  those  that  call  themselves  Christians*  And  as 
Azage  Kyrillos,  the  king^s  secretary  nxid  historian,  was 
then  present,  the  kmg  ordered  him  to  enter  the  gift 
in  the  deftar,  or  revenue<book,  where  the  taxes  and 
^venue  of  xl\e  king's  lapds  are  registered.  *^  I  will 
write  it,"  says  the  old  man',  ^f  in  letters  of  gold ;  and, 
poor  as  I  am,  will  give  him<  a  village  four  tiqies  better 
than  either  Qeesh  or  Taogburi,  if  he  will  take  a  wife 
and  stay  amongst  us,  at  IfskBi  till  my  eyes  are  closed/' 
It  will  be  ieasily  guessed  tliis  tendered  die  conversation 
a  cheerful  :oiie«  Easil-asqrvants  redred,  to  set  out  the 
next  day,  gratified  to  their:  ulpiost  wish,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  king  was  in  bed,  I  vftat  to  my  apartment  like* 
wise;'  '  v     ■         -  ^         .^.  ■  ' 

But  very  tUfferent  thoughts  wjere  theii  occupying 
Michaeraik4  his  oiScjers;  '  They  could  not  trust  Fasil, 
)md,  besides,*: he  could  ^o'them  no  service;  the  rain 
was  set  in,  and  he  was  gone  home;  the  western  part 
of  the  kjpgdom  was  ready  lo  rise  upon  him;  Wo^« 
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gorat,  to  the  north,  immediately  in  his  way,  was  all  iif 
arms,  and  impatient  to  revenge  the  severities  they  had 
suffered  when  Michael  first  marched  to  Gondar.  The 
Tacazze,  which  separates  Tigre  from  Woggora,  and 
runs  at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountains  of  Samen,  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  rapid  rivers  in  Abyssinia ; 
and,  though  not  the  first  to  overflow,  was,  when 
swelled  to  its  height,  impassable  by  horse  or  foot,  roll- 
ing down  prodigious  stones  and  trees  with  its  cur- 
rent. Dangerous  as  the  passage  was,  howeva^,  there 
was  no  safety  but  in  attempdng  it :  Michael,  there- 
fore, and  every  soldier  with  him,  were  of  opinion, 
that,  if  they  must  perish,  they  should  rather  meet 
death  in  the  river,  on  the  confines  of  their  own  coun- 
try, than  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  in 
Amhara.  For  this,  preparation,  had  been  making 
night  and  day,  since  Ras  Michael  entered  Gondar, 
and  probably  before  it. 

Ihere  was  in  Belessen,  on  the  nearest  and  easiest 
way  to  a  ford  c^  the  Tacazze,  a  man  of  quality  called 
Adero,  and  his  son  Zor  ^oldo.  To  these  two  Ras 
Michael  used  to  trust  the  care  of  the  police  of  Gon- 
.  dar,  when  he  was  absent  upon  any  expedition ;  they 
were  very  active  and  capable,  but  had  fallen  from 
their  allegiance,  and  joined  Powussen  and  Gusho,  at 
least  in  councils.  The  Ras,  immediately  upon  arriv- 
ing  at  Gondar,  dissembling  what  he  knew  of  their 
treason,  had  sent  to  then^to  priepare  a  quantity  of  flour 
for  the  troops  that  were  to  pass  (heir  way.;  to  get  to- 
gether, what  horses  they  could  as  quietly  as  possible ; 
to  send  him  word  what  state  the  ford  was. in;  and 
also,  if  Powussen  bad  made  any  movement  forward, 
or  if  Ay  to  Tesfos,  governor  of  Samen,  had  shewn  any 
disposition  to  dispute  the  passage .  through  Woggora 
into  ligre. . .  M  ord  was,  immediately  returned  by  the 
traitor  Adero,  that  the  ford  was  as  yet  very  passable ; 
that  it  was/  said  JPowussen  'wa^  marching  towards 
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Maitsha;  that  Ay  to  Tesfos  was  at  hoftie  upoK  Ittft 
high  rock,  the  seat  of  his  government^  and  that  att 
time  was  to  be  lost,  as  he  betieved  hie  llad  already 
flour  enough  to  suffice ;  he  added  also^  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  collect  more,  for  it  would  give  tfeie 
alarm.  This  was  ail  received  as  truth,  and  a  messenl 
ger  sent  back  with  orders,  that  Zor  •  Woldo  should 
leave  the  flour  in  small  bags  at  Ebenaat,  and  that  he 
should  himself  and  his  father  wait  the  Ras  at  the  tord^ 
with  what  horse  they  had,  the  fourth  day  from  that^ 
in  the  evening.  i 

I'he  next  morning  the  whole  army  was  in  motiohl 
I  had  the  evening  befoi*e  taken  leave  of  the  king,  in 
an  interview  which  cost  me  more  than  almost  any  one 
in  my  life.  The  substance  was,  **  That  I  was  ill  in  -my 
health,  and  quite  unprepared  to  attend  him  into  '1  igre; 
that  my  heart  was  set  upon  completing  the  only  pur- 
pose oi  my  coming  into  Abyssinia,  without  which  i 
should  return  into  my  own  country  with  disgrace-; 
that  I  hoped,  through  his  majesty's  influence,  Fasil 
might  find  some  way  for  me  to  accomplish  it;  if  nbt^ 
I  trusted  soon  to  see  him  return,  when  I  hoped  it 
would  be  easy;  but  if  I  then  went  to  ligre,  I  was 
fully  persuaded  I  should  never  have  the  resolution  to 
come  again  to  Gondar/' 

He  seemed  to  take  heart  at  the  conflidence  with 
which  I  spoke  of  his  return.  **  You,  Yagoube,"  day* 
he,  in  a  humble,  complaining  tone,  ^^rould  tell  me,' if 
you  pleased,  whether  I  shall  or  not,  and  what  i^  to 
befal  me ;  those  instruments  and  those  wheels,  with 
-which  you  are  constantly  looking  at  the  stars,  cannot 
be  for  any  use,  unless  for  prying  into  futurity/*— 
**  Indeed,*'  said  I,  **  Sir  *%•  these  are  thiiigs  by  which 

we  guide  ships  at  sea,  and  by  these  we  mark  down 

»  • 

'  -y 

» .  *  Egriai,  the  address  of  the  Negiis^— ^^j^. 
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^  W9ifn  thftt  we  trar^l  by  land ;  teach  them  to  peo« 
^  that  ney^r  parsed  them  bffore,  and,  being  once 
^c^t  ^€^  thein  thus  to  be  known  by  ^11  men  for 
py:fi:*  But  of  lie  decrees  of  Providence,  wbethar 
(h^y  regard  ypu  or  myself,  I  ^uiow  no  more  than  the 
Q)ule  upro  which  you  ride/*— '^  Tell  me,  tjien,  I  pray, 
t<|j  IW9  whtat  19  the  reason  you  speak  of  my  retpm  as  cer-^ 
ftan  ?'*--»"  I  ppe?Ji,"  said  I,  "  from  observation,  from 
ly^ectionQ  tfa^t  J  huve  made,  much  more  certain  thaQ 
prophecies  amd  divin9tions  by  stars*  The  first  (^am*- 
paign  of  your  reign  at  Fagitta,  when  you  was  relying 
uppn  the  diqK)sitiof)s  that  the  Ras  had  most  ably  and 
§^lfully  made,  a  drunkard,  with  a  single  shot,  de- 
£pateid  a  numerous  army  of  your  enemies.  Powusscq 
9n(i  Pn^bp  were  your  friends,  as  you  thought,  whe^ 
you  marched  out  last,  yQt  they  had,  at  that  very  inr 
sifmt,  mad$  a  league  to  destroy  you  at  Der^era;  and 
pothing  but  a  miracle  could  have  saved  you,  shut  up 
|)^tweea  two  lakes  and  three  armies.  It  was  neither 
yoq  nor  Mchsiel  th^t  disordered  the^  couiicilf ,  and 
ni^e  them  fall  in  what  they  ha4  concerted.  You  wa$ 
fpr  buroiog  Samsfu?n,  whilst  Woodajge  Asahel  lya^ 
i^^ra  in  ainbu^h  with  a  large;  force,  with  a  knowledge 
pf  all  the  ford^t  and  master  of  all  t|ie  inhaUtants  pf 
the  country.  Remember  how  you  parted  those  rivers, 
bfll^iqg  hwd  in  hand,  and  drawing  one  another  oven 
Cionlfl,  you  have  done  this  with  an  en^my  behipd  yQU» 
m^  W^  an  fs^my  as  Woodage  Asalj^l  ?  H9  would 
liiive  ^llo^ed  an4  hauras^d  yqu  till  you  took  die  fprd 
at  Goutto,  and  th^re  vf^  We^eta  Yasou^  waiting  tp 
fippo^  yon  with  6OOO  men  on  the  opposite  bank. 
When  |(as  Michael  marche4  by  Mariam  Net,  he  found 
the  priedts  at  th^  hpn^lBs.  '\yas  that  the  case  in  any 
fif.  the  other  churfhff  w^  passed  ?  JJo;  all  were  fle4 
for  fear  of  Michael ;  yet  these  were  more  guilty  than 
any,  by  their  connections  with  Fasil ;  notwithstanding 
^hich,  they  aiP»fe  pf  ail  o$l»?rs,  «a»d,  though  thejr 
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kxijew  not  why  j  an  invispirfe  band  held  them,  that 
.they  iqight  operate  your  preservation.  Nothing  could 
have  s^ved  the  army  but  the  desperate  passage,  so 
treniendpps  that  it  will  excted  the  belief  of  man,  cros* 
m^  the  Nile  th^t  night.  Yet  if  the  priests  had  cros-^ 
sed  before  this,  not  a  man  would  have  proceeded  to 
th$  ford.  Thf)  priests  would  have  been  R^  Michael's 
pris^er^y  aiKi9  on  the  other  side,  they  never  would 
have  spoken  a  word  whilst  in  the  presence  of  MichaeL 
Providence,  therefore,  kept  them  with  Kefla  Tasous ; 
all  was  di3cpvered9  and  the  army  saved  by  the  retreat, 
and  his  spe^y  passing  at  the  ford  of  Delakus. 

^^  What  would  have  happened  to  Kefla  Yasous,  had 
Fasil  marched  down  to  Delakus,  either  before  or  after 
the  pas^ge  I  Kefla  Yasous  would  have  been  cut  oflf 
before  Ras  Michael  had  passed  the  Kelti ;  instead  of 
which,  an  unknown  cause  detained  him,  most  infatvia* 
t^d'likQ,  beating  his  kettle-drums  behind  Bosk;on  Ab- 
bo,  while  our  army  under  the  Ras  was  swimming 
that  dangerow  river,  and  most  of  us  passing  the  night 
naked)  without  tents,  provision,  or  powder.  Nor  did 
he  ever  think  of  presenting  himself  till  we  had  warm* 
ed  ourselves  by  an  easy  jnarph  in  a  fine  day,  when  we 
were  every  way  his  superiors,  and  Kefla  Yasous  in  hb 
re^«  From  all  these  special  marks  of  the  favour  of 
an  pverfruling  Providence,  I  do  believe  stedfastly  that 
Qod  will  not  leave  bis  work  half  finished.  He  it  is 
vhP>  governing  the  whole  universe,  has  yet  reserved 
^peoially  to  himself  the  department  of  war ;  he  it  is 
who  has  stiled  himself  the  God  of  Battles."  The 
king  wais  very  much  moved,  and,  as  I  conceived,  per- 
suaded. He  said,  ''  O  Yagoube,  go  but  with  me  to 
Tigre,  and  I  will  do  for  you  whatever  you  desire  me!" 
f-r-**  You  do,  Sir,"  said  1,  **  whatever  1  desire  you,  and 
more.  I  have  told  you  my  reasons  why  that  cannot 
l>e ;  let  me  stay  here  a  few  months,  and  wait  your 
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rttum.**  The  king  then  advised  me  to  live  endrelj^- 
at  Koscam-with  the  Iteghe,  without  going  oat,  unless 
Fasil.came  to  Gondar,  and  to  send  him  punctually* 
word  how  I  was  treated.  Upon  this  we  parted  with 
inexpressible  reluctance.  He  was  a  king  worthy  to 
rdgn  over  a  better  people  ;  my  heart  was  deeply  pe- 
netrated  with  those  marks  of  layour  and  condescen* 
sion  which  I  had  uniformly  received  from  him  ever 
since  I  entered  his  palace. 
'  On  the  5th  of  June,  while  Powussen,  Adero,  and 
the  conspirators,  were  waiting  his  passage  through  Be-^ 
lessen  (that  is,  to  the  S.  W.),  the  king's  army  march- 
ed Cowards  Koscam,  over  the  mountain  Debra  Tzai, 
towards  Waikayt,  and  the  low  hot  provinces  of 
Abyssinia,  which  lie  to  the  N.  £• ;  so  that  the  diettoee 
between  them  increased  every  day  in  the  greatest 
proportion  possible. 

The  queen  ordered  her  gates  at  Koscam  to  be  shut. 
A  little  before  the  Ras  mounted  his  mule,  Ozoro 
Esther  and  her  servants  took  refuge  with  her  mother 
the  Iteghe ;  Gondar  was  like  a  town  which  had  been 
taken  by  an  enemy  ;  every  one  that  had  arms  in  his 
hands  did  just  what  he  pleased. 

Two  very  remarkable  things  v^ere  said  to  have  hap- 
p£9iied  the  night  before  Micha^  left  the  city.  He  had 
always  pretended,  that,  before  he  undertook  an  expe- 
dition, a  person,  or  spirit,  appeared  to  him,  who  told 
him  the  issue  and  consequence  of  the  measures  he- 
was  then  taking  ;  this  he'  imagined  to  be  St  Michael 
the  archangel;  and  he  presumed  very ' much  upon 
this  intercourse.  In  a  coupcil  that  night,  where  none 
but  triehds  were  present,  he  had  told  them  that  his 
spirit  had  appeared  some  nights  before,  and  ordered 
himy  in  his  retreat,  to  surprise  the  mountain  of  Wech- 
ne,  and  either  slay  or  carry  with  him  to  Tigre  the 
princes  sequestered  th^re.    Nebrit  Tecja,  governor  of 
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Axuin,  with  his  two  sons  (all:  concerned  in  the  hte 
king's  murder),  were,  it  is  said,  strong  advisers  of  this 
measure;  but  Ras  Michael  (prQt)ably  satiated  with 
royal  blood  already),  Kefla  Yasous,  and  all  the  more 
worthy  men  of  any  consequence,  acting  on  principle, 
absolutely  refused  to  consent  to  it.  It  was  upon  this 
the  passage  by  JBelessen  was  subsututed  instead  of  the 
attempt  on  Wechne,  and  it  was  determined  to  a»k* 
ceal  it. 

The  next  advice  which  the  Ras  said  this  devil,  or 
togel,  gave  him,  was,  that  they  should  set  fire  to  the 
town  of  Gondar,  and  burn  it  to  the  ground,  other* 
wise  his  good  fortune  was  to  leave  him  there  forever; 
and  for  &s  there  was  a  great  number  of  advocates, 
Michael  seeming  to  lean  that  way  himself.  But,  when 
it  was  reported  to  the  king,  that  young  prince  put  a 
direct  negative  upon  it,  by  declaring  that  he  would 
rather  stay  in  Gondar,  and  fell  by  the  hands  of  bis 
enemies,  than  either  conquer  them,  or  escape  from 
them,  by  the  commission  of  so  enormous  a  crime./ 
When  this  was  publicly  known,  it  procured  the  king 
universal  good-will,  as  was  experienced  afterward^ 
when  he  and  Michael  were  finally  defeated,  and 
taken  prisoners,  upon  thdr  march  in  return  to  Gon« 
dar. 

The  army  advanced  rapidly  towards  Walkayu 
Being  near  the  Tacazze,  they  turned  short  upon  Mai* 
Lumi  (the  river  of  Limes) ;  the  governor  of  which,  ^ 
as  I  have  already  said,  in  our  journey  from  Masuab, 
detained  us  several  days  at  Addergey  with  a  view  to 
rob  us,  upon  a  report  prevailing  that  Ras  Michael  .was 
defeated  at  Fagitta.  1  his  thief  the  king  surprised  and 
made  prisoner,  set  fire  to  his  house  after  having 
plundered  it,  and  carried  him  as  a  hostage  to  Tigre,  for 
the  payment  of  a  sum  which  he  had  laid  upon  everjr 
irillage,  to  save  th^m  from  being  set  oa  fire* . 
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Being  no'Vi  safely  antved  on  the  banks  of  the  Ta^ 
eaztze,  the  fmt  provinpe  beyond  which  is  that  of  Sire^ 
Michael  seot  t>efior6  him  Ayto  Tesfiis,  the  govemori 
%  num  exceedingly  beloved,  to  sissemble  all  sotrt  of 
sKsjstancip  for  passing  the  xiven  Every  one  i^ocked 
to  the  fijtream  with  the  utmost  alacrity ;  the  nnrater  wb» 
deep,  and  the  baggage  wet  in  crfwsing^  but  tl^e  bottom 
was  good  and  hard ;  they  passed  both  expeditiously 
and  ^ely,  and  were  received  in  Sire,  and  then  in  Tt# 
gre,  with  ev^ry  demonstration  of  joy. 

Michael,  now  arrived  in  Ins  govemmait,  set  him^ 
self  seriously  to  unite  every  part  under  his  own  jurist 
diction.  It  was  now  the  rainy  season ;  there  was  no 
possibility  of  taking  the  fields  and  a  rebellion  prevail-* 
ed  in  two  different  di^cts  of  his  province.  The  sons 
of  Kasmati  Wpldo,  whose  lather  Ras  Michael  put  to 
deaths  had  declared  for  themselves,  in  their  pater^ 
nal  government  of  Endevia ;  and  Netcho,  who  mar* 
I9ed  Ras  Michael's  daughiier,  had  taken  po^ession 
of  the  mountain  Aromata,  commonly  called  Haramat^ 
Sn  ancient  strongrhold  of  his  £tther  s,  of  which  Mi* 
diael  had  made  himself  master,  while  yet  a  young 
mail,  after  beaeging  it  fifteen  years.  Netcho  had  also 
united  himself  with  Za  Menfiis  Kedus,  a  man  of  great 
property  in  that  and  the  neighbouring  country.  £n^ 
derta  is  a  fiat  fertile  tefritory,  in  the  very  south-east 
of  Abyqsinia,  depending  on  Ti^e,  and  the  mountata 
Aromata  is  situaied  near  the  middle  of  that  province ; 
b^dire  taking  the  fiel4,  Michael  had  directed  the  two 
Woldos  to  be  assassinated  during  a  feast  at  Enderta^ 
and  their  party  dispc^ed  of  itself  without  further 

'  Hie  mountain  shewed  a  better  countenance,  and 
seem^  to  promise  employment  for  a  long  time ;  & 
l^as  garrisoned  by  old  and  veteran  troops,  w|io  had 
serv^  unddr  Ras  Mighael.    Ketcho  was  the  sen  of 
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hereditary  enemy,  lanBetktly  gdv^mbr  of  that 

fiiouniiaiii,  xmom  ht  had  x^oiMriled  by  gtvii^  him 

his  daiight^r  in  mfeurriagfe  ^  hotwtihstandbg  i^hich  he 

hid  libW  rebelled,  just  ds  the  Ras  itvaf ched  tb  MaSt^iiL 

agaiiAt  Faml)  by  the  pefcsuairion  of  Gushd  Wd  l^vms- 

sen,  purpbtely  that  be  tuiKht  form  ft  dii^»i^on  in 

Tigre^  and  for  this  reason  he liad  &tle  hbp^  of  mercy, 

if  ever  he  fell  into  the  hai^  of  Rjtt  Mifciteel.    I  had 

seen  him  often,  and  kn^w  him ;  he  vl^  a  tall,  thin, 

dull  man,  of  a  soft  temper,  wd  eafsily  impo^  upon* 

Za  Menftis,  the  other  diief  in  the  mountain,  wais  a 

very  acdve,  resolute^  enterpri^g  man,  df  i;rhom  MS* 

(hael  Was  afraid.    He  had  a  larg^  property  all  around 

the  mountain }  had  been  put  in  h*ons  by  Michael,  and 

had  iescaped ;  beddes,  on  hid  tttum  to  Ti^e,  he  had 

^in  the  £Etth^  of  Guebra  Mascal,  Michael's  nephew 

by  marriage,  who  was  commander  in  chief  of  all  th^ 

muA^try  Michael  had  brought  from  Tigre ;  ao  that 

he  feared  nothing  ao  much  as  falling  into  kas  Michael's 

hands. 

Ras  Michaid  saw  the  dangek'  of  leaving  an  enemy 
ao  prepared  and  so  dtuated  behind  him ;  he  ther^fore^ 
befoi-e  the  rainy  season  was  yet  finisbed,  ordered  the 
whole  mountain  to  be  surrounded  with  barracka,  c^ 
huts,  for  his  soldiers;  he  also  erected  three  houses 
for  himself,  the  principal  officers,  and  the  king.  The 
country  people  were  called  in  to  plough  and  sow  the 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood ;  so  that  his  intention 
was  plainly  never  to  rise  from  thence  till  he  had  re« 
duced  the  mountain  of  Aromata  for  the  second  time, 
after  having  once  before  succeeded  in  taking  it,  after 
fifteen  years  siege,  from  Netcho's  father.  -  There 
we  shall  le^ve  him  at  this  di^ege,  and  return  to  Gbn* 
Ikur. 

ft  was  on  the  iodi  of  June  that  Gusho  and  t^owus* 
aan  ehtered  Gondar,  and  next  day,  the  l  ith>  waited 
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upon  the  queen ;  they  both  beseecbed  ha*  to  reftunt* 
from  Koscam  to  the  capital^  and  take  iiito  her  hand^- 
the  reins  of  government  for  the  interim :  this  she  p6->! 
aitively  refused,  unless  peace  was  first  made  with  Fasil. 
She  said,  that  Fasil  was  the  only  person  who  had  en«: 
deavoured  to  avenge  his  matter  Joas^s  death ;  that  he 
had  continued  till  that  day  in  arms  in  that  quarrel  i 
apd,  not.withstanding  all  the  offers  that  could  be  made 
her,  she  never  would  come  to  Gondar,  nor  take  any 
part  in  public  business,  without  this  condition.     Fasti, 
moreover,  informed  her  by  a  messenger,  that  there 
was  no  trust  to  be  put  either  in  Gusho  or  Powussen  ; 
that  they  had  failed  in  their  engagement  of  following 
and  fighting  Ras  Michael  in  Maitsha,  and  ^had  puiw 
posely  staid  at  home  till  a  superior  army  should  fall 
upon  him  singly,  and  ravage  his  country  ;  that  they 
had  broken  their  word  a  second  time  by  entering  into 
Goadar  without  him ;    whereas  the  agreement  was, 
that  they  all  three  should  have  done  this  at  once,  to 
settle  the  form  of  government  by  their  joint  delibera- 
tion.    Many  days  passed  in  these  negociations ;  Fasil 
always  promising  to  come  upon  some  condidon  or 
other,  but  never  keefMug  his  word,  or  sdrring  from 
Sure.    ^ 

On  the  20th,  the  queen's  servants,  who  had  gone 
to  offer  terms  of  reconciliation  to  Fasil  on  the  part  of 
Gusho  and  Powussen,  returned  to  their  homes.  The 
same  day  he  ordered  it  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  market- 
place, *^  That  Ayto  Tesfos  should  be  governor  of  Sa« 
men,  and  that  whoever  should  rob  on  that  road,  or  com- 
mit any  violence,  should  suffer  death."  This  was  an  act 
of  power  purposely  intended  to  affront  Powussen  and 
Gusho,  and  seemed  to  be  opening  a  road  for  a  cor- 
respondence with  Ras  Michael ;  but,  above  all,  it 
shewed  contempt  for  their  party  and  their  cause,  and 
that  he  considered  his  own  as  very  distinafrom  theirs ; 
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ffyr  Tesfos  h^d  taken  arms  in  the  late  king's  lifetime, 
at  the  same  time,  and  upon  th^  same  principles  and 
,provocati(Hi,  as  Fasil,  and  had  never  laid  down  his 
arms,  or  made  peace  with  Ras  Michael,  but  kq)t  his 
government  in  defiance  of  him. 

On  the  24th,  for  fear  of  giving  umbrage,  I  waited 
upon  Gusho  and  Powussen  at  Gondar.  I  saw  them 
in  the  same  room  where  Ras  Michael  used  to  sit. 
They  were  both  lying  on  the  floor  playing  at  draughts, 
with  the  figure  of  a  draught-table .  drawn  with  chalk 
upon  the  carpet ;  they  offered  no  other  civility  or  sa- 
lutation, but,  shaking  me  each  by  the  hand,  they 
played  osk^  without  lifting  their  heads,  or  looking  me 
in  the  face. 

•^*  Gusho  began  by  asking  me,  *^  Would  it  not  have 
better  if  you  had  g<»ie  with  me.  to  Amhara,  as  I  de- 
sired you,  when  I  $afw  you  last  at  Gondar  ?  you  would 
have  saved  yourself  a  great  deal  of  fatigue  and  trouble 
in  that  dangerous  march  through  Maitsha.'^    To  this 
I  answered,  '^  It  is  hard  for  me,  who  am  a  stranger, 
to  know  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  such  a  country  as 
Has.    I  was,  as  you  may  have  heard,  the  king's  guest, 
and  was  favoured  by  him  ;  it  was  my  duty,  therdbre, 
to  attend  him,  especially  when  he  desired  it ;  atld  such, 
I  am  informed,  has  always  been  the  custom  of  the 
country;  besides,  Ras  Michael  laid  his  commands 
upon  me."    On  this,  says  Powussen,  shaking  his  head, 
<<  You .  see  he  cannot  forget  Michael  and  the  Tigre 
yet*'* — "  Very  naturally,''  added  Gusho,  "  they  were 
good  to  him ;  he  was  a  great  man  in  their  time ;  they 
^ve  him  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  ^  he  spent 
It  all  among  his  own  soldiers,  the  king's  guard,  which 
they  had  given  him  to  cotmnand  after  the  Armenian. 
Yagoube  taught  him  and  his  brother  George  to  ride  on 
horseback  like  the  Franks,  and  play  tricks  with  guns 
aiid4>ikes  on  horseback :  folly »  all  of  it,  to  be  sure; 
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but  I  ne wr  heard  he  meddled  in  dfSdb^  or  thht  fie 

spoke  ill  of  any  one,  much  less  did  any  hai'm,  iike 

those  rascals  the  Greeks,  vvhen  they  were  in  favour 

in  Joas's  time  ;  for  it  was  not  their. fault  thev  did  Hot 

direct  every  thing/* — ^^  I  hope  I  never  did/    &dd  I  j 

^*  sure  I  am  I  nei^er  so  intended,  nor  had  I  any  pro- 

Tociation.    I  have  received  much  good  tdsag^  from 

every  c^ne ;  and  the  honour,  if  I  do  not  forget^  of  a 

great  many  professions  and  assurances  of  friendship 

from  you/'  said  I,  turning  to  Ousho.    He  hesitated 

a  little^  and  then  added  very  superdliously,  ^<  Aye, 

aye,  tv^.  Were,  4s  I  diink,  sdwats  friend^''    ^*  ¥Mi 

have  had/'  says  PowusseU,  *^  a  devilish  many  hutug^ 

bellies  since  we  left  Gondar/*— *'  You  will  e±^use 

me.  Sir/'  replied  I,  ^^  as  to  that  article ;  I  at  no  time 

ever  found  any  difference  whether  you  w^  in  GbDh 

dar  or  not/*—**  Th^^'*  says  Gusho,  by  St  D^tte- 

trius,  there  is  a  truth  fbr  yott,  and  ydti.  d&n't  oftdi 

bear  diat  in  Begemder.    Mky  I  ^suffer  death  if  ev^ 

you  gave  a  jar  of  honey  to  famy  white  min  in  y^mr 

fife/'-^«  But  I/'  says  Powusseh,  sirtbg  upright  tMi 

the  floor,  And  having  off  play,  '*  will  give  you,  tlsi- 

goube,  a  present  berrer  than  Gusho's  p^aukry  jarb  ^f 

honey. '  I  have  brought  with  me,''  addling  hiids&lf 

tb  me,  **  your  doubie-b^urrelled  gun,  and  ybur  sWotd, 

^hich  i  took  fr6m  that  s&n  of  a  wh*-<-«  Guebnl  M^^ 

im :  By  St  Michael,''  continued  I^owusSen,  'Mf  I  htfd 

got  hold  df  that  infidel,  I  would  have  hanged  I^^p- 

xm  the  first  tree  in  the  way,  for  daring  to  say  that-^ 

^92^  one  of  my  army,  when  he  cbmmitted  th&t  tmtoiaH- 

ly  rdbbery  upon  ydur  peojde.  The  l!egbe>  yoll¥-lrtetti(^ 

ifonAd  y»esterday  have  givi^  me  ten  lt)ad6  tof  Wh^it  f<k 

xmt  guti ;  for  she  believe  I  am  to  cat^  it  b&ck-  b 

fiegbmder  ^ain^  and  do  not  mean  to  gilre  it  ^tttt ',  bAt 

come  16  myki^t  td-md^fow,  andybU  sh^U  Mve  il/' 

I  very  Well  understood  {lis  meauittg,  and  titat  1^  Ivlifil- 
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ed  a  present ;  but  was  happy  to  recover  my  gun  at 
any  rate. 

I  arose  to  get  away,  as  what  had  passed  did  not 
{dease  me ;  for  before  the  king's  retreat  to  Tigre,  Gu- 
sho  had  sat  in  my  presence  uncovered  to  the  ^waist,  in 
token  of  humility,  and  many  a  cow,  many  a  sheep, 
,and  jar  of  honey  he  had  sent  me ;  but  my  importance 
was  now  gone  with  the  king  :  I  was  fallen,  and  they 
wa'e  resolved,  I  saw,  to  make  me  sensible  of  it.  I 
told  the  queen,  on  my  return,  what  had  passed.  <^  They 
are  both  brutes,"  said  she ;  ^<  but  Gusho  should  have 
known  better.'' 

The  next  morning,  being  the  25th,  about  eight 
o'clock,  I  went  to  Powussen's  tent.  His  camp  was 
on  the  Kahha,  near  the  church  of  Ledeta,  or  the  Na- 
tivity. After  waiting  near  an  hour,  I  was  admitted  ; 
two  women  sat  by  him ;  neither  handsome,  nor  clean- 
ly dressed ;  and  he  returned  me  my  gun  and  sword^ 
which  was  followed  by  a  small  present  on  my  part. 
**  This,"  says  he,  turnmg  to  the  women,  **  is  a  man  who 
knows  every  thing  that  is  to  come ;  who  is  to  die,  and 
who  is  to  live ;  who  is  to  go  to  the  devil,  and  who 
not ;  who  loves  her  husband,  and  who  cuckolds  him." 
*'  Tell  me  then,  Yagoube,"  says  one  of  the  women, 
*<  will  Tecla  Haimanout  and  Michael  ever  come  to 
Gondar  again  ?" — "  I  do  not  know  who  you  mean. 
Madam,"  said  I,  **  is  it  the  king  and  the  Ras  you 
mean  ?"—.*«  Call  him  the  king,"  says  the  other  wo. 
man,  in  a  half  whisper;  **  he  loves  the  king." — 
♦*  Well,  aye,  come,  let  it  be  the  king,  then,*'  says  she ; 
*'  will  the  king  and  Ras  Michael  ever  come  to  Gon* 
dar  ?" — "  Surely,"  said  I,  "  the  king  is  king,  and 
will  go  to  any  part  of  his  dominions  he  pleases,  and 
when  he  pleases ;  do  you  not  hear  he  is  already  on  his 
way  ?" — ^'  Aye,  aye,  by  G— kI,"  says  Powussen,  **  no 
fear,  he'll  come  with  a  vengeance ;  therefore  I  thiak  it 

VOL.  Vf  I- 
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is  high  time  that  I  was  in  Begemder/'  He  then 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  rose,  pulling  up  his 
trowsers  in  a  very  clownish  manner,  upon  which  I  took 
my  leave.  He  had  kept  me  standing  all  the  time ; 
and  when  I  came  to  Koscam,  I  made  my  report  as 
usual  to  the  Iceghe,  who  laughed  very  heartily,  though 
the  king's  arrival,  which  was  prophecied,  was  likely 
to  be  a  very  serious  affair  to  hen 

That  very  day,  in  the  evening,  camp  a  servant  from 
Ras  Michael,  widi  taunts  and  severe  threats  to  the 
queen,  to  Powussen,  s^nd  Gusho  ;  he  said  he  was  very 
quickly  bringing  the  king  back  to  Gondar ;  and  being 
now  old,  intended  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Tigre } 
)ie  therefore  hoped  they  would  await  the  king's  co- 
ming to  Gondar,  and  choose  a  Ras  for  his  successor 
from  among  themselves,  as  he  understood  they  were 
all  friends,  and  would  easily  ^gree,  e^pe^ially  2iq  ic  was 
to  oblige  him. 

On  the  27th,  Gusho  and  Powusaen  waited  upon 
the  queen  to  take  their  leave.  They  declared  it  was 
not  their  intention  tp  stay  at  Gondar,  merely  to  be  al- 
ternately the  subject  of  merriment  and  scoffing  to  Mi- 
chael and  to  Fasil ;  and  upon  this  they  immediately 
set  out  on  their  way  home,  without  drum  or  trumpet, 
or  any  parade  whatever. 

Immediately  after  arrived  another  servant  from  Fa- 
sil to  the  queen,  desiring  that  Powi^ssen  and  Gusho 
might  halt  at  Emfras ;  adding,  that  he  had  just  then 
begun  his  march  from  Bure,  and  woi)ld  be  at  Gondar 
in  a  few  dstys.  Gusho  and  Powussen  did  accordingly 
halt  there ;  and  were  detained,  for  the  space  of  six 
weeks,  amused  by  false  pretences  and  messages,  ij^ 
very  uncomfortable  quarters,  till  their  armies  disband- 
ed, the  soldiers,  from  hunger  and  constant  rains,  de» 
serted  their  leaders,  and  went  every  man  to  his  home* 

In  the  beginning  of  August  the  queen  came  to  Goot 
^ar,  and  sat  on  the  throne  all  day.    She  had.  not  heet^ 
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there  tkese  Aree  years,  and  I  smcerely  wished  she  had 
not  gobe  then.  It  was  in  meditation  that  day  to  choose 
a  new  king;  she  was  preseiK  at  that  deliberation,  and 
her  intendon  ^as  known  to  place  a  son  of  Aylo,  Joas's 
brother^  a  mere  infant,  upon  the  throne.  All  those 
that  were  in  fear  of  Michael,  and  it  wa^  very  general 
at  that.time,  cried  out  against  an  infant  king  at  such  a 
critical  period  ;  but,  old  as  that  princess  was,  the  de- 
sire of  reigning  had  again  returned, 
r  UponnheTetum  of  the  Iteghe  that  night  to  Kos- 
cam,  Sanada  *  held  a  council  of  the  principal  officers 
that  had  remained  at  Gondar,  and  fixed  upon  one 
Welleta  Girgis,  a  young  man  of  about  24  years  of 
age,  who  had  indeed  beai  reputed  Yasous'^  son ;  but 
his  low  life  and  manners  had  procured  him  safety  and 
liberty  by  the  contempt  they  had  raised  in  Ras  ivli- 
chael.  *  His  mother,  indeed,  was  of  a  noble  origui,  but 
6o  reduced  in  fortune  as  to  have  been  obliged  to  gain 
her  livelihood  by  carrying  jars  of  water  for  hire,  rhe 
mother  swore  this  son  was  begat  by  Tasous ;  and  as 
(hat  prince  was  known  not  to  have  been  very  nice  in 
his  choice  of  mistresses,  or  Umited  in  th^  number^ 
it  was,  perhaps,  as  likely  to  be  true  as  not,  that  Wel- 
^  ^ta  Girgis  was  his  son.  He  took  the  name  of  Soci- 
nios.  On  the  morning  after,  the  new  king  came  to 
Koscam,  attended  by  Sanuda  and  his  party,  with 
guards,  and  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  He  threw 
himself  at  th^  Iteghe^s  feet,  and  begged  her  forgive- 
ness  if  he  had  vindicated  the  rights  of  his  birth  with- 
out her  leave  or  pardcipation ;  he  declared  his  resolu- 
tion to  govern  entirely  by  her  advice,  and  begged  iier 
toi^grant  his  request  and  come  to  Gondar,  and  again 
take  possession  of  her  place  as  Iteghe,  or  regent  of  the 
kingdom. 

♦  Son  of  Ras  Willed  leoui,  the  queen's  brother.-r-E. 
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It  wa$  about  the  10th  of  August  that  an  accident 
happened,  which  it  was  generally  thought  woukl  have 
determined  Fasil  to  come  to  Gondart  A  common 
woman,  wife  of  a  Galla  at  Tcfadga,  a  town  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Sennaar,  being  at  variance  with  her  hus« 
band,  upbraided  him  with  being  the  person  that,  with 
his  own  hand,  had  assassinated  the  lat^  king  Joas. 
This  Galla  was  immediately  seized  and  sent  to  Gon* 
dar,  and  was  examined  before  the  queen,  where  I  was 
present.  He,  with  very  little  hesitation,  declared. 
That,  on  a  night  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Axsl* 
^o,  he  was  sent  for  to  Ras  Michael,  who  gave  him 
some  money  and  large  promises,  on  condition  that  he 
would  undertake  to  murder  the  king  that  night.  The 
persons  present  were  Laeca  Netcho,  and  his  two  sons ; 
Nebrit  Tecla,  and  his  two  sons ;  Shalaca  Becro,  rela- 
tion to  the  present  king,  and  Woldo  {{awaryat,  a  monk 
of  Tigre.  The  prisoner  said,  he  was  afraid,  if  he 
dxould  refuse,  they  would  murder  him  for  the  sake  of 
secrecy.  He  further  said,  that  they  had  given  him 
spirits  to  drink  till  he  was  intoxicated,  and  then  de& 
yered  to  him  the  keys  of  the  apartments  where  Joas 
was  confined,  and  they  all  went  with  him  to  the  pa- 
lace :  they  found  the  unfortunate  king  alone,  walking 
in  his  apartment,  very  pensive,  and,  though  at  the  late 
]kour  of  twelve  at  night,  dressed  in  his  usual  habit. 
Two  of  Laec;^  Netcho's  sons  attempted  to  put  a  cord 
round  his  nec]^|  but  the  king,  being  young  and 
stroi^,  shewed  a  disposition  to  defend  lumseL^  and 
wrested  the  cord  ot^t  of  the  murderers'  hands ;  upon 
which  Zor  Woldo  (tlie  name  of  the  Galla)  struck  him 
a  violent  blow  with  a  |>ludgeon  on  the  head,  which 
felled  him  to  the  ground  :  The  others,  then,  with  a 
short  cord,  strangled  him^  the  monk^  Woldo  Hawa« 
ryat,  crying,  dispatch  him  ^ickly!  after  this,  they 
^carried  the  body  to  the  neighboMjring  church  of  St  Ra<« 
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pkael,  wher6  st  graven  or  rather  hole,  wad  ready/ into 
wUcb  they  threw  it  with  the  clothes^  just  as  he  ttras. 
Tile  prisoner  said^  **  That,  when  they  were  carrying 
tb^  yng's  body  out  of  the  palace  into  the  church*- 
yardy  over  a  breach  in  the  church-yard  wall,  they 
were  challenged  by  a  person,  who  asked  them  what 
|hey  were  about  •/'  to  which  they  replied,  "  Burying 
a  stranger  who  died  that  day  of  a  pesdlendal  fever." 

Immediately  upon  this  confession,  the  Galla  was 
carried  out  and  hanged  upon  the  daroo-tree,  before 
the  king's  gate.  Many  condemned  this  hasty  execu- 
tion, but  many  likewbe  thought  it  prudent ;  for  he 
had  ahready  named  a  great  part  of  the  people  about 
the  queen  as  accessary  to  the  death  of  her  grandson, 

I  have  said  his  name  was  Zor  Woldo ;  he  was  of 
the  race  of  Galla,  called  Toluma,  on  the  borders  of 
Amhara ;  he  had  been  formerly  a  servant  to  Kasmad 
Becro ;  was  of  small  stature,  thin,  and  lightly  made ; 
his  complexion  a  yellowish  blacky  and  singularly  ill- 
favoured.  When  under  the  tree,  he  acknowledged 
the  murder  of  the  king  with  absolute  indifference ;  nor 
did  he  desire  any  favour,  or  shew  any  fear  of  death, 
Zor  Woldo's  examination  and  declaration  were  sent 
immediately  to  Fasil,  who,  as  usual  promised  to  come 
to  Gondar  quickly.  The  body  of  Joas  was  raised  also, 
and  laid  in  the  church  (in  his  clothes,  just  as  he  was 
dug  up)  upon  a  little  straw ;  his  features  were  easily 
distinguishable,  but  some  aiiimal  had  eaten  part  of  his 
cheek. 

The  day  after^  I  went  from  Koscam  to  Gondar, 
without  acquainting  the  Iteghe,  and  took  a  Greek, 
called  Asaieffi  Petros,  with  me ;  he  had  been  chamber- 
lain to  Joas.  We  went  about  eleven  o'dock  in  the 
forenoon  to  the  church  of  St  Raphael,  expecting  to 
.have  seen  n^rny  as  curious  as  ourselves ;  but,  by  rea- 
son, of  the  atrociousipess  of  the  act,  now  for  the  first 
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tbiie  known  to  be  true,  and  the  fear  of  Ras  Michael; 
threatening  Gondar  every  day,  not  a  living  soml  was 
there  but  a  monk  belonging  to  the  church  itself,  who 
kept  the  key*  It  was  thought  criminal  to  know  what 
it  was  apparent  Michael  had  wished  to  conceal.  Pe- 
tros  no  sooner  saw  his  master's  hte^  thaff,  saying 
«*  It  is  he  I*'  he  ran  oflF  with  all  the  speed  possible » 
for  my  part,  I  was  shocked  at  the  indecent  manner  im 
which  the  body  was  exposed ;  it  affected  me  more 
than  the  murder  itself ;  for  it  appeared  as  if  it  had  been 
thrown  down  upon  the  ground,  the  head,  arms;  and 
legs  lying  in  all  sorts  of  directions^  and  gre^t  part  of 
his  haunch  and  thigh  bare.  I  desired  the  monk  to 
lock  the  door,  and  come  along  with  me  to  Petros's 
house.  Petros  was  a  merchant  who  wkl  carpets,  and 
such  sort  of  goods  used  in  the  country,  which  he 
brought  from  Cairo.  It  was  full  an  hour  before  we 
could  make  him  behave  sensibly,  or  deliver  me  a  small 
Persian  carpet,  such  as  Mahometans  use  to  pray  upon, 
that  is  about  seven  feet  long  and  four  feet  broad,  and 
a  web  of  coarse  mu^n,  wEich  I  bought  of  him.  I 
told  the  priest  (for  Petros  absolutely  refused  to  return 
to  the  church)  how  to  lay  the  body  decently  upon  the 
carpet,  and  to  cover  his  face  and  every  part  with  the 
muslin  cloth,  which  might  be  lifted  when  any  body 
came  to  see  l^e  corpse. 

The  priest  received  the  carpet  with  gr^t  marks  of 
satisfaction,  and  told  me  it  was  he  who  had  challenged 
the  murderers  when  carrying  the  body  over  the  wall ; 
that  he  knew  them  well,  and  suspected  they  had  been 
about  some  mischief ;  and,  upon  hearing  the  king  was 
missing  the  next  day,  he  was  firmly  convinced  it  was 
his  boay  that  had  been  buried.  Upon  going  also  to 
the  place  early  in  the  morning,  he  had  found  one  of 
the  king's  toes,  and  part  of  his  foot,  not  quite  cover- 
ed  with  earth,  from  the  haste  the.  murderers  were  in 
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when  they  buried  him ;  these  he  had  put  properiy  out 
of  sight,  and  constantly  ever- after,  as  he  said,  had 
thatched  the  place,  in  order  to  hinder  the  grave  from 
being  disturbed,  or  any  other  person  bang  buried 
there* 

About  the  beginning  of  October,  Guebia  Selasse, 
a  servant  of  the  king,  and  one  of  the  porters  in  the 
palace,  came  on  a  message  to  the  queen.  It  was  a 
laconic  one,  but  very  easily  understood.—**  Bury  your 
boy,  now  you  have  got  him ;  or,  when  I  come,  I  will 
bury  him,  and  some  of  his  relations  with  him.''  Joas, 
upon  this,  was  privately  buried.  As  this  Selasse  was 
a  fevourite  of  mine,  who  took  care  of  my  shoes  when 
I  pulled  them  off  to  go  into  the  audience-room,  I  wait- 
ed impatiently  for  this  messenger's  coining  to  my  apart- 
ment, which  he  did  late  in  the  evening.  I  was  alone, 
and  he  advanced  so  softly,  that  I  did  not  at  first  hear 
or  know  him ;  but,  when  the  door  was  shut,  he  be- 
gan to  give  two  or  three  capers ;  and,  pulling  out  a 
very  large  horn,  **  Drink !  drink !  G— d  d — ^n  !"  re- 
peating this  two  or  three  times,  and  brandishing  his 
horn  over  his  head.  **  Selasse,"  said  I,  **  have  you 
lost  your  senses,  or  are  you  drunk  ?  you  used  to  be  a 
sober  man  !'^ — *'  And  so  I  am  yet,"  says  he,  "  I  have 
not  tasted  a  morsel  since  noon ;  and,  being  tired  of 
running  about  on  my  affairs,  I  am  now  come  to  you 
for  my  supper,  as  I  am  sure  you'll  Hot  poison  me,  for 
my  master's  sake,  nor  for  my  own  either,  and  I  have 
now  enemies  enough  in  Gondar."  I  then  asked^ 
•*  How  is  the  king  ?" — **  Did  you  not  hear,"  said  he, 
**  Drink  !*— the  king  told  me  to  say  this  to  you,  that 
you  might  know  me  to  be  a  true  messenger."  And 
an  Irish  servant  of  mine,  opening  the  door  in  the  in- 
stant, thinking  it  was  I  that  called  drmk !  Selasse 
adroitly  continued,  *'  He  knows  you  are  curious  in 
Itoms,  and  sent  you  this,  desiring  me  first  to  get  it 
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filled  at  the  Iteghe's  with  good  red  wine,  which  I  hare 
done;  and  now,  Hallo!  Drink!  Englishman!''  He 
then  added  in  a  whisper,  when  the  servant  had  shut 
tixe  door,  ^'  Til  tell  it  you  all  after  supper,  when  die 
house  is  quiet,  for  1  sleep  here  all  night,  and  go  to 
Tigre  to-morrow  morning/' 

The  time  being  come,  he  informed  me  Ras  Michael 
and  Fasil  had  liiade  peace ;  Welleta  Michael,  the  Ras'a 
nephew,  taken  by  Fasil  at  the  battle  of  Limjour,  had 
been  the  mediator;  that  the  king  and  Michael^  by  their 
wise  behaviour,  had  reconciled  Tigre  as  one  man,  and 
that  the  Ras  had  issued  a  proclamation,  remitting  to  the 
province  of  Tigre  their  whole  taxes  from  the  day  they 
passed  the  Tacazze  till  that  time  next  year,  in  consi* 
deration  of  their  fidelity  and  services }  and  this  had 
been  solemnly  proclaimed,  in  several  places,  by  beat 
of  drum*  The  Ras  declared,  at  the  same  time,  diat 
he  would,  out  of  his  own  private  fortune,  without 
other  assistance,  bear  the  expence  of  the  campaign  till 
he  seated  the  king  on  his  throne  in  Gondar.  A  kind 
of  madness,  he  said,,  had  seized  all  ranks  of  people  to 
follow  thek  sovereign  to  the  capital ;  that  the  moun- 
tain Haramat  still  held  out ;  but  that  all  the  principal 
friends,  both  of  Za  Menf  us  and  Netcho,  had  been  up 
with  the  governors  of  that  fortress,  offering  terms  of 
peace  and  forgiveness,  and  desiring  they  would  not  be 
an  obstacle  in  the  king^s  way,  and  a  hindrance  to  his 
return,  but  that  all  terms  had  been,  as  yet  refused  } 
**  however,"  says  he,  "  you  know  the  Ras  as  well  as 
I ;  he  will  play  them  a  trick  some  of  these  days,"  wink* 
iag  with  his  eye,  and  then  crying  out;^  ^'  Drink !" 

I  asi^d  him  if  any  notice  had  been  taken  of  the  car* 
pet  I  had  procured  to  cover  the  body  of  Joas,  and 
hoped  it  had  given  no  umbrage.  He  said,  '^  Mo  ; 
none  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  the  king,  had  said  twen- 
ty kind  things  upon  it ;  that  he  was  presentako  wkea 
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3  priest  told  it  to  Ras  NBchad^  who  only  observed^ 
*^  Tagobhe,  who  is  a  stranger  in  this  country,  is  shoek^ 
ed  to  see  a  man  taken  out  of  his  ffrave,  and  thrown 
like  a  dojg  upon  the  bare  floor."  This  was  all  Michael 
SHEkid,  and  he  never  mendblied  a  word  on  the  suisject 
siterwards ;  nor  did  he»  or  the  king,  ever  speak  of 
it  to  me  upon  their  return  to  GcMidar. 

The  Ite^e,  too,  had  much  commended  me,  so  did 
all  the  nobility,  more  than  the  thitig  deserved;  for 
surely  common  humanity  dictated  as  mu<ih^  and  the 
fear  of  Michael^  which  I  had  not,  was  the  only  cause 
diat  so  proper  an  action  was  left  in  a  stratiger's  power* 
Even  Ozbro  Esther,  enemy  to  loas  on  account  of  the 
death  of  her  husband  Mariam  Barea,  after  I  had  at* 
tended  her  one  Sunday  from  church  to  the  house  of 
the  Iteghe,  and  when  she  was  set  down  at  the  head  of 
a  circle  of  all  those  that  were  of  distincdon  at  the 
court,  calling  out  aloud  to  me,  as  I  was  passing  be- 
hind, and  pointing  to  one  of  the  most  honourable  seats 
in  the  room,  said,  **  Sit  down  there,  Yagoube ;  God 
has  exalted  you  above  all  in  this  country,  when  he 
has  put  it  in  your  power,  though  but  a  strangier,  to 
confer  charity  upon  the  king  of  it."  All  was  now  ac- 
clamation, especially  from  the  ladies ;  and,  I  believe, 
I  may  safely  say,  I  had  never  in  my  life  been  a  favou- 
rite of  so  many  at  one  time. 

I  dispatched  Guebra  Selasse  with  a  message  to  the 
king,  that  I  was  resolved  now  to  try  once  more  a 
journey  to  the  head  of  the  Nile;  that  I  thought  I 
should  have  time  to  be  there,  and  return  to  Gondar, 
before  the  Tacazze  was  fordable,  soon  after  which  I 
expected  he  would  cross  it,  and  that  nothing  but  want 
of  health  would  prevent  me  from  joining  him  in  Be- 
lessen,  or  sooner,  if  any  opportunity  should  offer. 

Before  I  took  my  last  resolutions,  I  waited  upon 
the  queen.    She  was  exceedingly  averse  to  the  at- 
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tempt ;  she  bade  me  remember  what  the  last  trial  bad 
cost  me ;  and  b^ged  me  to  defer  any  further  thoughts 
of  it  till  Fasil  amved  in  Gondar ;  that  she  would  then 
deliver  me  into  his  hands,  and  procure  from  him  sure 
guides,  together  with  a  safe  conduct.  She  bade  me 
beware  also  of  troops  of  Pagan  Galla,  which  were 
passing  and  repassing  to  and  from  his  army,  who,  if 
they  fell  in  with  me,  would  murder  me  without  m^« 
cy.  She  added,  that  the  priests  of  Gojam  and  Damot 
were  mortal  enemies  to  sdl  men  of  my  colour,  and, 
with  a  word,  would  raise  the  peasants  against  me. 
This  was  all  true ;  but  then  many  reasons,  which  I 
had  weighed  well,  concurred  to  shew  that  this  oppor- 
tunity, dangerous  as  it  was,  might  be  the  only  time 
in  which  my  enterprise  could  be  practicable;  for  I 
was  confident  a  speedy  rupture  between  Fasil  and  Mi- 
chael would  follow  upon  the  king's  return  to  Gondan 
1  determined,  therefore,  to  set  oiU  immediately  with*- 
ottt  farther  loss  of  time. 
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CHAR  vm. 


Second  JoUrney  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile^^ 
Favourable  Tt^n  of  the  King^s  Affairs  in  Tigre^^ 
We  Jail  in  with  FasiVs  Army  at  Bamba. 


1  HOUGH  the  queen  shewed  very  great  dislike  to  my 
attempting  this  journey  at  such  a  time,  yet  she  did 
not  positively  command  the  contrary ;  1  wa6  prepared^ 
therefore,  to  leave  Gondar  the  27th  of  October  1770, 
and  thought  to  get  a  few  miles  clear  of  the  town,  and 
then  makea  long  stretch  the  next  day.  I  had  re- 
ceived my  quadrant,  time-keeper,  and  telescopes  from 
the  island  of  Mitraha,  where  I  had  placed  them  after 
the  affair  of  Guebra  Mehedin,  and  had  now  put  them 
in  the  very  best  order. 

But,  about  twelve  o'clock,  I  was  told  a  message 
from  Ras  Michael  had  arrived  with  great  news  from 
Tigre.  I  went  immediately  to  Koscam,  a$  fast  as  I 
could  gallop,  and  found  there  Guebra  Christos,  a 
man  used  to  bring  the  jars  of  bou^a  to  Ras  Michael 
at  his  dinner  and  supper ;  low  men  are  always  em«i 
ployed  on  such  errands,  that  they  may  not,  from  their 
consequence,  excite  a  desire  of  vengeance.  l*he  mes* 
sage  that  he  brought  was,  to  order  bread  and  beer  to 
|i)e  ready  for  30,000  men,  who  were  coming  with  the 
king,  as  he  had  just  decamped  from  before  the  moun* 
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tain  Haramat,  tvhich  he  had  taken,  and  put  Za  Men* 
fus  to  the  sword,  with  every  man  that  was  in  it :  this 
message  struck  the  queen  with  such  a  terror^  that  she 
was  not  visible  the  whole  day. 

After  asking  the  messenger  if  he  had  any  word  from 
the  king  to  me,  he  said,  "  Very  little;**  that  the  king 
had  called  him  to  tell  me  he  should  soon  begin  his 
inarch  by  Belessen ;  and  that  he  would  send  for  me 
to  meet  him  when  he  should  arrive  at  Mariam  Ohha  i 
he  told  me  besides,  that  the  king  had  got  a  stone  for 
ine»  with  writing  upon  it,  of  old  dmes,  which  he  was 
bringing  to  me ;  that  it  had  been  dug  up  at  Azum^ 
and  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  but  that  he  did 
not  order  him  to  tell  me  this,  and  he  had  only  learn-* 
cd  it  from  the  servants.  My  curiosity  was  very  much 
raised  to  know  what  this  stone  could  be,  but  I  soon 
^w  it  was  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  learn  any  thing 
from  Guebra  Christos ;  he  answered  in  the  afErma* 
tive  to  every  inquiry :  when  I  asked  if  it  was  blue,  it 
was  blue ;  and  if  black,  it  was  black ;  it  was  round, 
and  square,  and  oblong,  just  as  I  put  my  question  to 
bim :  all  he  knew  about  it  at  last,  he  said,  was,  that 
it  cured  all  sort  of  sickness ;  and,  if  a  man  used  it 
properly,  it  made  him  invulnerable  and  immortal ;  he 
did  not,  however,  pretend  to  warrant  this  himself, 
but  swore  he  had  the  account  from  a  priest  of  Axum, 
who  knew  it*  I  was  perfectly  satined  all  further  in* 
quiry  was  unnecessary ;  he  had  got  a  very  plentiful 
portion  of  bouza  from  his  friends,  and  was,  I  saw, 
last  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  more ;  so  I  gave  him  a 
small  present  for  his  good  news,  and  took  n^y  leave, 
my  mind  being  full  of  reflections  upon  the  king's 
goodness^  who,  after  such  an  absence,  and  in  so  cri- 
tical a  situation  as  he  then  was,  still  remembered  the 
trifling  pursuits  in  which  he  had  seen  me  so  often  en- 
Saged«  ^ 
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In  the  afcemcxMi  I  received  a  message  from  Ozom 
Esther,  as  brought  to  her  by  a  servant  c£  Ras  MichaeU 
It  seems  the  giving  up  the  king's  revenue  due  from 
Tigre,  and  all  sort  of  taxes  upon  the  inhabitants,  had 
Interested  the  whole  province  so  strongly,  that  all  of 
them,  as  one  man,  endeavoured  to  remove  the  obsta- 
cle which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  king's  return :  ML 
chael,  moreover,  offered  peace  and  pardon  to  the  re* 
bels,  certain  compensations,  and  an  amnesty  of  all  that 
was  past.  All  the  friends,  both  of  Netcbo  and  Za 
Menfus,  and  the  other  leaders  upon  the  mountain,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  them  to  accept  the  terms  offer- 
ed, whilst  all  the  priests  and  hermits,  eminent  for  sanc- 
tity, became  as  mediators  between  them  and  Ras  Mi- 
chael ;  this  intercourse,  though  it  had  no  effect  upon 
Ka  Menfus,  had  seduced  Netcfao,  and  opened  a  large 
field  for  treachery. 

In  tlie  midst  of  this  treaty,  Kefla  Yasous,  with  a  de« 
tachment  of  chosen  men,  in  a  very  stormy  night,'  was 
appointed  to  ascend  up  a  private  path  to  that  part  of 
the  mountain  whare  Netcho  kept  the  principal  guards 
and  being  admitted,  found  the  garrison  mostly  asleep ; 
he  surprised  and  obliged  them  to  surrender,  with  very 
little  bloodshed ;  Za  Menfus  was  taken  prisoneif,  and^ 
while  Kefia  Tasous  conduced  him  to  camp,  was  met 
by  Guebra  Mascal,  who  thrust  him  through  with  a 
kuice,  as  a  retaliation  for  his  father's  death.  Netcho 
and  the  rest  of  the  garrison  being  pardoned,  all  joined 
Ras  Michael's  army,  I  looked  upon  these  news  as  a 
good  omen,  and  experienced  a  degree  of  confidence 
and  composure  of  mind,  to  which  I,  for  a  l<^g  time, 
had  been  a  stranger.  I  slept  sound  that  night,  and  k 
was  not  till  half  after  nine  in  the  morning  that  I  was 
iready  for  my  journey. 

In  the  evening  b^ore,  I  had  endeavoured  to  engage 
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my  old  companion,  Strates,  to  accompany  me  on  this 
attempt,  as  he  had  done  on  the  former ;  but  the  recol- 
lection of  past  dangers  and  sufierings  was  not  yet  ba- 
nished from  his  mind ;  and,  upon  my  asking  him  to 
go  and  see  the  head  of  this  £tmous  river,  he  coarsely, 
according  to  his  stile,  answered,  '*  Might,  the  devil 
fetch  him  if  ever  he  sought  either  his  head  or  his  tail 
agam. 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  October,  at  half  past  nine  in 
the  morning,  that  we  left  Gondar,  and  passed  the  ri* 
ver  Kahha  at  the  foot  of  the  town ;  our  route  was 
W.  S.  W.  the  road  a  little  rugged,  upon  the  side  of  a 
hill,  but  the  day  was  fair,  with  sunshine ;  an|i  a  small 
breeze  from  the  north  had  risen  with  the  sun,  and 
made  the  temperature  of  the  air  perfectly  agreeable. 
We  left  the  church  of  Ledeta  about  a  mile  on  the 
right,  and  passed  by  several  poor  villages,  called  Abba 
Samuel ;  thence  we  came  to  the  small  river,  Shimfa, 
then  to  the  Dumaza,  somethmg  larger.  Upon  the 
banks  of  this  river,  very  pleasantly  ^tuated,  is  Azazo, 
a  country-house,  built  by  the.  late  king  Yasous,  who 
often  retired  here  to  relax  himself  with  his  friends.  It 
is  surrounded,  I  may  say  covered,  with  orange- trees, 
so  as  to  be  scarcely  seen }  the  trees  are  grown  very 
large  and  high,  they  are  planted  without  order,  the 
only  benefit  expected  from  them  being  the  shade.  At 
some  small  distance  is  the  village  Azazo,  originally 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  king's  servants 
while  he  resided  there,  but  oow  chiefly  oceupiedhy 
monks  belonging  to  the  Is^ge  church  of  Jeda  H^m- 
anout,  which  is  oq  a  little  hjill  adjoining.  Azazo, 
Aough  little,  is  one  of  the  mq^t  cheerful  and  pleasant 
yiUatges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gondar.  The  lemon 
tree  seems  to  thrive  better,  and  grow  higher  than  tbet 
^ranjge ;  but  the  house  itself  is  going  fast  to  ruin,  .as 
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the  kings  of  thk  country  have  a  fixed  aversion  to 
houses  built  by  their  predecessors. 

The  Dumaza  is  a  very  clear  and  pleasant  stream, 
running  briskly  over  a  small  bed  of  pebbles:  both 
this  river  and  the  Shimfa  come  fix)m  Woggora  on  the 
N.  W.  they  pass  the  hill  of  Koscam,  called  Debra 
Tzai,  join  below  Azazo,  and  traversing  the  flat  coun- 
try of  Dembea,  they  meet  the  Angrab,  which  passes 
by  Gondar,  and  with  it  fall  into  the  Tacazze,  or  At* 
bara  *• 

At  noon  we  passed  a  small  rivulet,  called  Azzargi- 
ha,  and  soon  after,  the  Cbergue,  where  there  began  a 
most  violent  storm  of  rain,  which  forced  us,  much  a- 
gainst  our  will,  into  the  village,  one  of  the  most  mise- 
rable I  ever  entered ;  it  consisted  of  small  hovels  built 
with  branches  of  trees,  and  covered  with  thatch  of 
istraw.  These  rains,  that  fall  in  the  latter  season,  are 
what  the  natives  very  much  depend  upon,  and  without 
vfhigh  they  could  not  sow  the  latter  crops;  for, 
though  it  rains  violently  every  day  from  May  to  the 
beguining  of  September,  by  the  end  of  October  the 
ground  is  so  burnt  that  the  country  would  be  imfit  fp)r 
culture. 

Our  quarters  here  were  so  bad,  that  we  were  im- 
parient  to  depart,  but  came  to  a  water  just  below 
Chergue,  which  quickly  made  us  wish  ourselves  back 
in  the  village ;  this  is  a  torrent  that  has  no  springs  in 
the  hills,  but  only  great  basons,  or  reservoirs,  of 
stone ;  and,  though  it  is  dry  all  the  year  else,  y'et,  up- 
on a  sudden,  violent  shower,  as  this  was,  it  swells  in 


*  In  this  route,  which  was  obseired  carefully  both  by  Mr 
Bruce  and  his  assistant,  neither  the  general  nor  particular  map 
are  so  complete  as  could  he  wished.  The  topography  of  Gondar 
and  its  vicinity  is  more  defective  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  time  and  other  opportunities  of  so  attentive  a  traveller : 
the  rest  oi  the  journey  is  minutely  delineated*— -£• 


-\ 
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^  ip^taoiti  so  that  it  is  impaanhle  for  man^  or  hone, 
by  any  device  whate^Ker.  This  violence  is  of  short  du- 
r^ktion ;  we  waited  above  half  an  hour,  and  then  the 
peasants  shewed  us  a  place,  some  hundred  yards  above, 
vher^  k  was  shallower ;  but  even  here  we  passed  with 
4he  ut^iost  difficulty,  from  the  impetuosity  of  the 
stream,  .^fter  getting  all  possible  assistance  m)m  four 
people  of  the  village ;  but  we  stood  much  in  need  of 
Siome  check  to  our  impatience,  so  eager  were  we  to 
get  forward  and  finish  our  journey  before  some  revo- 
lution happened. 

We  had  not  many  minutes  been  deUvered  from  this 
torrent,  before  we  passed  two  other  rivers,  the  one 
larger,  the  other  smaller.  All  these  rivers  come  from 
i;he  ^orth-west,  and  have  thar  sources  in  the  moun- 
tains a  few  miles  above,  towards  Woggora,  from 
which,  after  a  short  course  on  the  side  of  the  hills, 
l;hey  enter  the  low,  £31  country  of  Dembea,  and  are 
swallowed  up  in  the  Tzana. 

We  continued  along  the  side  of  the  hill  in  a  coun- 
try very  thinly  inh2d)ited ;  for,  it  bang  directly  in  the 
inarch  of  the  army,  the  peasants  naturally  avoided  it,^ 
or  were  driven  from  it.  Our  road  was  constantly  in- 
terseqted  by  rivers,  which  abound,  in  the  same  space, 
more  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  We 
ihen  came  to  the  river  Derma,  the  largest  and  most 
jrapid  we  had  yet  met  with,  and  soon  alter  a  smaller^ 
called  Ghelgbel  Derma.  In  the  afternoon,  at  a  quar- 
ter past  three,  we  passed  another  river,  called  6avi^ 
Conra ;  tbe$e,  like  the  xithers,  all  point  as  radii  to  the 
centre  of  the  lake,  in  which  they  empty  themselves. 
A  little  before  four  o'clock  we  encamped  on  the  side 
of  the  river  Kemona.  Upon  the  hill,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  stands  the  village  of  that  name ;  it 
was  full  of  cattle,  very  few  of  wluch  we  had  seen  du- 
ring th«  fore-part  of  the  journey  i  we  had  aU  that  day 


trayell^  six  tiQi}r6  ^a^  9,  qmoter^  vImcH  ^econputed 
npt  CO  eyc^d  14  Qiile%  The  re^ificyi  of  this  abwness 
11733  th?  y^igkt  q|  my  qu^^i^t,  which»  though  (tivided 
into  t^%  required  fo^r  to^n  to  C9Xry  il,  ded  upaa 
bamboo,  ^  upog,  two  qhajr-pole^.  The  fsnehkeeper 
2fid  twQ  t^le^qo^  ^ployed  two  men  more.  We 
pijEchf4  ow  tei^t  09  the  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to 
th^  vijil^ge,  ^d  th^re  pa^ed  the  iMght. 

Oa  tjbte  291^  of  Qctpber,  at  $evai  in  the  moraiag) 
w^  lefir  our  stajtioQ,  the  rwe^  ^B^emofta ;  our  direction 
va^  W*  S.  W.-»After  about  an  hoi^r,  we  came  to  a 
church  called  Abba  Abraham,  and  a  vilbge  thsut  goes 
by  the  s^me  name;  it  is  immediately  upon  the  road  on 
the  lefit  h^d.  At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  are  ten 
.or  twelve  vijils^es,  all  banging  to  the  Abuna, ,  and 
called  Gfhendip  where  many  of  his  prc(tecessprs  have 
be^  buiiecji.  Tjhe  low,  hot,  unwholesome,  woody 
part  of  the  4bys^an  Kolla,  and  the  feverish,  barren 
province  of  \Y^)^y^  l^y  tf  ^6  distance.of  about  tour- 
teen  or  sixteen  miles  OQ  our  right.  We  bad  bitherta 
ascended  ^  gentle  rising  ground  in  a  very  indifferent 
country,  the  ddes  of  the  hill  bdng  skirteid  with  little 
l^ged  wood,  ai^d  full  (^  springs,  which  join  as  they 
;run  down  to  the  low  qountry  of  W^dkayt.  We  saw 
before  us  a  small  hill,  called  Quarre,  which  is  to  th^ 
^puth-west.  At  half-past  ten  we  rested  under  the  be^ 
fore-mention^  hill ;  ic  stands  alone  in  the  plain,  in 
fiihape  like  a  suga^-loa^  and  seems  .almost  as  regular  as 
if  it  had  be^  a  work  of  art.  At  a  quarter  i^ist  eleven 
weresunied  our  journey,  our  course  always  nearly 
west  swith«west ;  we  passed  the  smill  vfflage  of  Bawi- 
ba,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile ;  and^  on  the  left, 
about  six  miles,  is  Gorgora,  a  peninsula  that  runs  into 
the  lake  Tzana  for  several  miles. 

There  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  magnificent 
churches  and  monasteries  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits,  in 
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f  he  time  of  thar  mission  to  convert  rfiis  country :  So* 
dnios,  then  kmg,  ^ve  them  the  grounds,  with  money 
for  the  expence ;  they  buih  it  with  their  own  hands, 
and  Imed  it  elegantly  with  cedar.  The  king,  who  was 
a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  chose  afterwiairdis  a  coun- 
try-house for  himself  there,  and  encouraged  them 
much  by  his  presents  and  by  his  charity.  It  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  situations  in  the.  world ;  the  vast  ex* 
panse  of  the  lake  is  before  you ;  Diembea,  Gojam, 
and  Maitsha,  flat  and  rich  countries  all  round,  are  in 
view ;  and  the  tops  of  the  high  hills  of  Begemder  and 
Woggora  close  the  preset  *. 

The  lake  here,  I  am  told,  has  plenty  of  fish,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for  many  of  the  other  parts 
of  it ;  the  fish  are  of  two  kinds,  both  of  them  seem- 
ingly a  species  of  what  the  English  call  bream.  I  ne- 
ver could  make  them  agree  with  me,  which  I  attribute 
to  the  drug  with  which  they  are  taken ;  it  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  ntuc  vomica^  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  thrown, 
into  streams,  where  they  run  into  the  lake ;  the  fish, 
feeding  there,  are  thus  intoxidated  -  and  taken  ;  how- 
ever, it  would  adnMt  of  a  doubt  of  this  being  the  rea- 
son,  because  the  queen  and  all  the  great  people  in 
Gondar  eat  ihem  in  Lent  without  any  bad  conse- 
quences. 

The  great  elevation  of  the  peninsula  of  Gorgora 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  healthy,  as  well  as  the  most 
beautifijl  parts  of  the  country ;  for,  out  of  this  neck  of. 
land,  at  several  different  seasons  of  the  year,  the  inha* 
bitants  of  the:  flat  country  suffer  from  malignant  fe- 
vers. From  Gondar  hither  we  {lad  always  been  edg- 
ing down  to  the  lake. 


*  The  greatest  difi^rencc  between  Mr  Ludoff *6  map,  after  Tel- 
lez;  and  Mr  Brace's  view  of  the  lake,  Js  in  this  place  *H;E4. 
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At  a  quarter  before  noon  we  halted,  to  rest  upon 
the  banks  of  a  small  river,  called  Baha ;  the  country 
was  richjr  and  cultivated ; .  great  part  of  it»  coo,  was 
laid  out  in  pasture,  and  stocked  with  jan  immense 
quantity  of  cattle*  At  qne  o'clock  we  resunxed  our 
journey,  going  west  south*  west  as  beCore ;  we  were 
apparenily'  turning  to  the  noith  ^d  of  the  lake  as 
short  as  possible,  to  set  our  face  due  south  to  the 
country  of  the  Agows.  At. a  quarter  jbefore  three 
we  ]Mtched  our  tents  at  Bab  Baha,  after  havu^g  travel- 
led five  hours  and-  three  quarters,  which  we  computed 
to  be  equal  to  twelve  miles.  The  first  part  of  our 
journey  this  day  was  not  like  that  of  tjie  day  before ; 
the  road  was,  indeed,  rough,  but  led  through  very 
agreeable  vallies  and  gently  rising  hills ;  it  appeared, 
on  the  whole,  however,  that  we  had  ascended  consi- 
derably since  we  left  Gondar. 

The  country  about  Bab  Baha  is  the  rtchest^  in  A- 
byssiaia;  this  on  the  south,  and  Wo^orji  on  the 
north,  are  the  two  granaries  that .  supply  the  rest  of 
the  kkigdom.  Bab  Baha  is  a  parcel  of  so^U  villages, 
more  considerable  in  number  and  strength  ^  than 
those  <xf  Kemona,  and  is  near  the^lake  T/umu  The 
queen  and  many  of  her  relaticMis  have  here  their  houses 
and  possessions,  and  these,  therefore,  be^g  respected 
by  Michael^  had  not  been  involved  in  the  devastatioQ 
of  the  late  war.  The  villages  are  all  surrovnded  with 
Kol-quall  trees,  as  large  at,  th<^  trunk  a^  those  ^e  met 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain  ^  Tarant^,  when  we  as- 
cended it  on  our  journey  from  Masuah  tO;  enter  into 
the  province  of  Tigre;  but  the  trees  wanjt  m^ch  of  die 
beauty  of  those  of  Tigre ;  .the  branches,  are  fewer  in 
number,  r  less  thorny,,  and  ile^s  indented^  whjch  seems, 
to  prove^hat  ihis  is  not  the  cUmate  for  tb^m. 

The  80th  of  Octobei^' at.$i^  in  ihe^moroing,  we 
continued'  our  journey  §xom  Bab  Bah^  stUl  round- 
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ingthe  lakeat  W»  S.  W.  and  on:  the  very  brink  of  it: 
thecduatry  hett  k  all  bid  out  iaburgje  meaddw&  of  ai 
cfeq)^  biack,  rich  soil,  baimg  rery  hJj^  grassj,  trough 
tike  midst  of  winch  runs  die  mer  Sar-Ohha»  which,  ia 
English,  is  the  Grassy  Rifver ;  it  is  about  forty  yard» 
broad,  and  not  two  deep,  has  a  soft^  clay  bottomland 
runs  from  north  to  soutfi  into  the  Idkt  Taana. 

We  turned  out  of  the  road  to  the  feft  s^  Bab  Baha, 
sukI  were  obKged  to  go  up  the  lull ;  in  a  quarter  of 
an^  hour  we  reached  the  high  road  to  Meacala  Christosw 
At  seven  o'ckxk  we  began  to  turn  more  to  thewulbi! 
ward,  our  course  bong  S.  W ;  diree  m^  and  a  half 
on  our  right  remained  the  viU^e  of  Tenhei ;  and 
four  raSes  and  a  half  that  of  Tshemmera  ta  the  N.  N.^ 
W. ;  we  were  now  ctose  .to  the  border  of  the  lake, 
whose  bottom,  here  is  a  fine  sai^.  Neither  the  fear 
of  crocodiles,  nor  other  monsters  in  this  large  kke», 
could  hinder  me  from  swimming  in  it  for  a  few  mi- 
fitrtes.  Though  the  sun  was  very  warm,  the  water 
was  intfflsely  coM,  owing  to  the  many  fircsh  streams 
that  ponr  Aiemseives  contintKifty  into  the  lake  Tzdom 
from  the  ihotmtains*  The  oountry  here  ia  sown  with 
dora,  ¥dlich  is  maiae,  or  nnllei  ;^  and  another  piaot,; 
not  to  be  ^tiiiguished  from  our  marigoU  cilner  i& 
sttze,  shape,  or  foliage  if  it  k  called  Nook  (Polymaaia 
frondosa),  and  furnishes  ^  Abyssinia  widi  oil  for  the 
ki^ai,  and  of  her  uses*         i 

At  a  quarter  past  nme^e  rested  a  littie  at  Delgbi 
Mariam ;  the  viUage  calkd,'  simply,  Delghi,  adjoimog. 
to  k^  is  but  smaH,  asid  on  the  S«  W.  is  tl^  hitt  of  Groy 
Mariam,  where  the  <{ue^-mdther  has  a  house.  Att 
iffte  habitat ioife  in  this  <tountry  weise  bumtby  Ras  Mi* 
chad  in  his  i^ttxm  to  Grondar  after  the-  battle  of  Fa- 
gitta.  The  mountain  Debra  Tssai^  above  Koscam,  waa 
seenthis  day  a^K.  E»  and  by  £.  from  us. 

At  a  ipsact^pGiBt  ten  we  again  set.  out,  our  lout^ 
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bra^S.  W»-~Ai  eleven  we  left  the  small  village  Amco^ 
about  two  miles  on  our  ngbt.  At  a  ^uBTter  past  ele» 
yen  we  halted  to  rest  ^our  inen ;  we  passed  the  church 
of  St  Michael  on  oar  right,  and  at  a  quarter  past  one 
we  passed  two  small  islands  m  the  lake,  called  Keda- 
mi  Aret;  and,  half  an  hour  after,  we  passed  a  small 
river,  and  came  to  Mescala  Christos,  a  large  village 
upaa  a  high  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  it  occu» 
pies  entirely ;  it  is  surrounded  on  bodi  odes  by  a  ri- 
ver, and  the  descent  is  steep  and  dangemus.  We 
thought  to  have  «taid  here  all  night ;  but,  after  mount* 
ing  the  hill  with  great  \&rigue  and  troubfe,  we  ibund 
the  whole  viHage  abandoned,  on  intell^ence  that  Wa- 
iragna  Faftii  was  on  his  anarch  id  Goodar,  and  not  ht 
jdi^ant. 

This  intdligence,  which  came  afU  at  once  upon  us, 
made  «is  lay  aside  the  dumghts  of  sleeping  that  night ; 
we  descended  the  hiU  of  Mescaia  Ghiistos  in  great 
haste,  and  witlb  much  difficulty,  and  came  to  the  river 
Eemon  below  at,  clear  and  limpid,  but  having  little 
water,  running  over  a  bed  of  very  large  atones.  This 
river^  too,  comes  from  the  northwest,  and  ialls  into 
the  lake  a  little  below ;  we  rested  on  it8  banks  half  an 
hour,  the  weather  being  very  sukry ;  £rom  this  place 
we  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  Nile,  where,  after  cros* 
sing  riie  lake,  k  issues  out  near  Dam,  the  scene  of  our 
former  misfortunes ;  we  set  it  car^AiHy  by  liiecompass^ 
and  k  bcM*e  neaHy  S.  W. 

We  began  our  journey  again  at  three  ^artei9  after 
two,  and  at  half  after  three  we  passed  a  river,  very 
dear,  mth  little  water,  ihe  oame^  whidh  Ihafve  forgot- 
'Mi;  by  the  largeness  of  m  bed  it  seemed  «o  ^be  a  very 
ooB^kkrable  etreqm  m  winter ;  at  present  it  had  <very 
little  waier,  bat  a  fine  mveiiy  bottom ;  here  we  met 
mulj^^udes  <^  peasants  flying  beioxe  the  army  of  Fasilt 
'manj^of  ^tkMi^eeeiBg  us,  tusraediMCof  the  way }  one 
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of  these  was  a  servant  of  Guebra  Ehud,  brother  to 
Ayto  Aylo,  my  most  intimate  friend :  he  told  us  it 
was  very  possible  that  Fasil  would  pass  us  that  night, 
advised  us  not  to  linger  in  the  front  of  such  an  army, 
but  fall  in  as  soon  as  possible  with,  his  Fit- Auraris,  ra- 
ther than  any  other  of  his  advanced  posts ;  he  was 
carrying  a  message  to  his  master's  brother  at  Gondar. 
I  told  turn  I  had  rather  linger  in  the  front  of  such  an 
army  than  in  the  rear  of  it,  and  should  be  very,  sorry 
to  be  detained  long,  even  in  the  middle  of  it ;  that  I 
only  wished  to  salute  Fa^l,  and  procure  a  pass  and  re- 
commendations from  him  to  Agow  Midre« 

Ayto  Aylo's  servant,  who  was  with  me,  presently 
made  acquaintance  with  this  man,  and  1  trusted  him 
to  learn  from  him  as  much  as  he  knew  about  Fasil ; 
.the  result  was,  that  Fasil  pretended  to  be  in  a  violent 
hurry,  from  what  motive  was  not  known ;  but  that 
he,  at  the  same  time,  marched  very  slowly,  contrary 
to  his  usual  custom ;  that  his  speecli  and  behavi- 
our promised  peace,  and  that  he  had  hurt  nobo- 
dy on  the  way,  but  proclaimed  constantly,  that  all 
people  .should  keep  their  bouses  without  fear ;  that 
Ayto  Woldo  of  Maithsa,  a. great  robber,  was  his  Fit- 
Auraris,  and  never  distant  from  him  more  than  three 
miles;  that  the  troops  of  Agow,  Maitsha,  and  Da- 
mot,  were  with  him,  and  with  some  Galla  of  Gojam 
and  Metchakel  composed  the  van  and  centre  of  his  ar- 
my, whilst  his  rear  consisted  of  wild  lawless  Galla, 
whom  he  had  brought  from  the  other  side  of  the  Nile 
from  Bizamo,  his  own  country,  and  were  commanded 
by  Ayto  Welleta  Yasous,  his  great  confident;  that 
these  Galla  were  half  a  day  generally  behind  him,  and 
th^e  was  some  talk  :the  same  day,  or  the  next,  he 
.  was  to  9eiid  these. invaders  home ;  that  he  marched  as 
if  h^  w^  in  fe^ ;  ajways  .took  strong  p^sts,.  but  had 
received  every  body  that  cam^  to  ,him>  .either  from  the 
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country  dr  Grondar,  affstbly  and  kindly  enough^  but 
no  one  knew  any  thing  of  his  intentions. 

About  half  past  four  o'clock  we  fell  in  with  Woldo9 
his  Fit-Auraris,  whom  I  did  not  know.  Ayto  Aylo's 
servant,  however,  was  acquainted  with  him ;  we  asked 
him  some  questions  about  his  master,  which  he  an- 
swered very  candidly  and  discreetly ;  on  his  part  he 
made  no  inquiry,  and  seemed  to  have  little  curiosity 
about  us ;  he  had  taken  his  post,  and  was  advancing 
no  farther  that  night.  I  made  him  a  little  present  at 
taking  my  leave,  which  he  seemed  surprised  at  i  anid, 
very  much  contrary  to  my  expectations,  had  some  dif- 
ficulty about  receiving,  saying,  he  was  ashamed  that 
he  had  not  any  return  for  us ;  that  he  was  a  soldier^ 
and  had  nothing  but  the  lance  in  his  hand,  and  the 
goat's  skin  on  his  shoulder's,  neither  of  which  he  could 
be  sure  to  possess  for  twenty-four  hours ;  he  then  told 
us  that  Fasil  had,  by  that  time,  pitched  his  tent  at 
Bamba,  within  a  mile  of  us,  and  was  to  dispatch  the 
wild  Galla  thence  to  their  own  country:  he  gave  us  a 
man,  who,  he  said,  would  take  care  or  us»  and  desired 
us  not  to  dismiss  Um  till  we  had  seen  Fa^,  and  hot  to 
pitch  our  tent,  but  rather  to  go  into  one  of  the  empty 
houses  of  Bamba,  as  all  the  people  had  fled.  We 
now  parted  equally  contented  with  each  other ;  at  the 
same  time  I  saw  he  sent  off  another  man,  who  went 
swiftly  on,  probably  to  carry  advice  of  us  to  Fasil. 
We  had  staid  with  him  something  less  than  half  an 
hour. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


InieroUfa>  'oiMi  ^asiU^TrahsacHms  in  tfie'Cah^. 

W^E  found  Bamba  a  collection  of  villages  in  ft  val- 
lev,  now  filled  with  sordiers.  We  went  to  the  left 
vtiih  our  guide,  ahd  got  a  tolerable  hbikse,  'but  the 
door  ^had  been  dutied  away.  RisiPs  tent  was  pit<jhed 
^  little  below  us,  larger  than  the  rest,  bdt  without 
fiirther  distinction :  it  was  easily  known,  "however,  by 
tile  lights  about  it,  tod  by  the  nagatreet,  which  still 
Continued  beating :  he  was  then  jiist  alightiiig  frdm  his 
horse,  immediately  sent  Ayto  Aylo*s  servant,  whom 
I  had  ixrith  me,  to  present  my  coiiiplimehts,  and  ac- 
quaint him  of  my  b^iilg  6n  the  road  to  Visit  lum.  I 
thought  ttow  all  my  difficuldes  were  ovi^r :  for  I  knew 
it 'Was  in  his  pbwer  to  forward  us  to  our' jbuttiey^s  ^nd ; 
and  his  servants,  whom  I  saw  at  the  pisilsice  tvear  the 
king,  v^hto  Fasil  was  invested  with  his  cbonto^d,  had 
ilssdred  'me,  not  only  of  an  effectual  protection,  bilt 
also  of  a  magnificent  recepdon,  if  I  chanced  to'fixid 
him  in  Maitsha. 

It  was  now,  however,  near  eight  at  night  of  the 
SOth  before  I  received  a  message  to  attend  him.  I 
repaired  immediately  to  his  tent.  After  announcing 
myself,  I  waited  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I 
wafi  admitted ;  he  was  sittmg  upon  a  cushion,  with  a 
lion's  skin  upon  it,  and  another  stretched  like  a  car- 
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pet,  'before  his  feet,  and  had  a  cottom  cloth,  some- 
tliSlQg  like  a  diity  towel,  wi^pped  about  his  head ; 
his  upper  cloak,  or  garment,  was  drawn  tight  about 
him  over  his  beck  and  shoulders,  so  as  to  cover 
his  hands;  I  bowed,  itnd  went  forward  to  kiss  one  of 
them,  but  it  was  so  entangled  in  the  cloth,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  kiss  the  >dloth  instead  of  the  hand.  This 
txras  done  either  as  not  ^s:pecting  1  should  pay  him  that 
coittpliment,  (as  I  certainly  should  not  have  done,  be* 
ing  one  of  the  king's  servants,  if  the  king  had  been  at 
Gondar)  or  else  it  was  intended  for  a  mariL  of  disre- 
spect, which  was  very  mudi  of  a  piece  with  the  rest 
of  his  behaviour  afterwards. 

There  was  no  carpet  or  cushions  in  the  tent,  and 
cfnly  a  little  l^traw,  as  if  accidentally,  thrown  thinly 
about  it.  I  sat  down  upon  the  ground,  thinking  him 
ack,  not  knowing  what  all  this  meant;  he  looked 
stedfastly  at  me,  saying,  half  under  his  breath,  '^  £n« 
dett  nawi?  bogo  nawi  V  which,  in  Amharic,is,  *^  How 
do  you  do  ?  Are  you  very  well  ?''  I  made  the  usual 
answer,  "  Well,  thank  God.^'  He  again  stopt,  as 
for  me  to  speak ;  there  was  only  one  old  man  present, 
who  was  fitting  on  the  floor  mending  a  mule's  bridle. 
I  took  him  at  first  for  an  attendant,  but,  observing 
that  a  servant,  uncovered,  held  a  candle  to  hun,  I 
diought  he  was  one  of  his  Galla ;  but  then  I  saw  a 
blue  silk  thread,  which  he  had  about  his  neck,  which 
is  a  badge  of  Christianity  all  over  Abyssinia,  and 
which  a  Galla  would  not  wear.  What  he  was,  I 
could  not  make  out;  he  seemed,  however,  to  be  a 
very  bad  cobler,  and  took  no  notice  of  us. 

Ayto  Aylo's  servant,  who  stood  behind  me,  pushed 
me  with  his  knee,  as  a  sign  that  I  should  speak,  which 
I  acocM'dingly  ^began  to  do.with  some  difficulty*  ^'  I 
am  come,"  ^aid  1,  ^^' by  your  invitations  and  the  kixig's 
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leave,  to  pay  my  rejects  to  ypu  in  your  own  goyero- 
ment,  begging  that  you  would  favoiu:  my  curiosity  ao 
far  as  to  favour  me  to  see  the  country  of  the  Agows, 
and  the  source  of  the  Abay  (or  Nile),  part  of  which  I 
have  seen  in  Egypt/'  •*  The  source  of  the  Abay  I"  ex- 
claimed he,  with  a  pretended  surprise,  ^^  dp  you 
know  what  you  are  saying  ?  Why,  it  is  God  know& 
where,  in  the  country  of  the  Galla,  wild,  terrible 
people.  .  The  source  of  the  Abay  !  Are  you  ra- 
ving !"  repeats  he  again :  "  Are  you  to  get  there,  do 
you  think,  in  a  twelvemonth,  or  more,  or  when  ?** 
*^  Sir,''  said  I,  '^  the  king  told  me  it  was  near  Sacala, 
and  sdll  nearer  Geesh ;  \)pj^  villages  of  the  Agow^, 
and  both  in  your  govemm'|fM:,''  ^^  And  so  you  know 
Sacala  and  Geesh  ?"  says  lie,  whistling  and  half  an- 
gry *."  *'  I  can  repeat  the  names  that  I  hear/'  said 
I,  *^  all  Abyssinia  knows  the  head  of  the  Nile/'— 
Ay,"  says  he,  imitadng  my  voice  and  manner, 
but  all  Abyssinia  won't  carry  you  there,  that  I  pro- 
mise you/' — *'  If  you  are  resolved  to  the  contrary,/' 
said  I,  *'  they  will  not ;  I  wish  you  had  told  the  king 
so  in  time,  then  I  ^  should  not  have  attempted  it ;  it 
was  relying  upon  you  alone  I  came  so  far,  confident, 
if  all  the  rest  of  Abyssinia  could  not  protect  me  there, 
that  yo^  word  singly  could  do  it/' 

He  now  put  on  a  look  of  more  complacency. 
**  Look  you,  Yagoube,"  says  he,  "  it  is  true  I  can 
do  it;  and,  for  the  king's  sake,  who  recommended 
it  to  me,  I  would  do  it;  but  the  Acab  Saat,  Abba 
Salama,  has  sent  to  me,  to  desire  me  not  to  let  you 


«« 
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•  1  1 

♦This' affected  ignorance  was  prob&bly  intended  to  bring  me  to 
'  mention'  the  donation  the  king,  had  given  me  of  Geesh,  wluch  he 
never  much  relished,  and  o^ade  efiecuially  useless  to  me.  .     < 
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pass  further ;  he  says  it  is  against  the  law  of  the.land 
to  permit  Franks,  like  you,  to  go  about  the  country, 
and  that  he  has  dreamed  something  ill  will  befal  me, 
if  you  go  into  Maitsha.*'  I  was  as  much  irritated  as 
I  thought  it  possible  for  me  to  be.  ^^  So  so,"  said  I, 
^^  the  time  of  priests,  prophets,  and  dreamers  is  coming 
on  again.'' — ^*  I  understand  you,"  says  he,  laughing 
for  the  first  time ;  *'  I  care  as  little  for  priests  as  Mi- 
chael does,  and  for  prophets  too,  but  I  would  have 
you  consider  the  men  of  this  country  are  not  like 
yours ; .  a  boy  of  these  Gatla  would  think  nothing  of 
killing  a  man  of  your  country.  Tou  white  people  are 
all  effeminate;  you  are  like  so  many  women;  you 
are  not  fit  for  going  into  a  province  where  all  is  war, 
and  inhabited  by  men,  warriors  from  their  cradle." 

I  saw  he  intended  to  provoke  me ;  and  he  had  suc* 
ceeded  so  effectually,  that  I  should  have  died,  I  be- 
lieye,  if  I  had  not,  imprudent  as  it  was,  told  him  my 
mind  in  reply^  ^<  Sir,"  said  I,  *^  I  have  passed  through 
many  of  the  most  barbarous  nations  in  the  world ;  all 
of  them,  excepting  this  clan  of  yours,  have  some  great 
men  among  them,  above  using  a  defenceless  stranger 
ill.  But  the  wor^t  and  lowest  individual  among  the 
most  uncivihzed  people,  never  treated  me  as  you  have 
done  to*day,  under  your  own  roof,  where  I  have  come 
SQ  far  for  protection.**  He  asked,  "  How  ?'  "  You 
have,  in  the  first  place,**  said  I,  ^^  publicly  called 
me  Frank,  the  most  odious  name  in  this  country,  and 
sufficient  to  occasion  me  to  be  stoned  to  death  without 
further  ceremony,  by  any  set  of  men,  wherever  I  a  )ay 
present  myself.  By  Fraqk,  you  mean  one  of  the  Ro- 
mish religion,  to  which  my  nation  is  as  adverse  as  yours; 
and  again,  without  having  ever  seen  any  of  my  coun- 
trymen but  myself,  you  have  discovered,  from  that 
specimen,  that  we  are  all  cowards  and  effeminate  peo- 
ple, like,  or  inferior  to,  your  boys  or  women.    Look 
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ycKi^  Sir  J  yaa  newt  heard  tfaett  I  gave  nrpelf  out  asr 
WGBe  than  an  ordinary  man  in  my  otm  oountry,  &r 
les6  to  be  a  pattern  of  urhat  is  excaUent  in  it.  I  amno 
jsoldia*,  though  I  know  enough  of  war,  to  see  youtB 
aiie  poor  proficients  in  that  trade.  But  there  are  8ol« 
•diers,  frksids  and  countrymen  of  nuse,  (one  presents 
himself  to  my  mind  at  this  instant  t,)  who  would  not 
tUnkitaa  action  in  his  life  to  vaunt  of,  diat  widi 
500  men  he  had  trampled  all  yon  naked  salvages  inco 
dust.''  On  this  Fasii  made  a  feigned  lau^,  and  seem- 
ted  xaidu^r  to  take  my  txeedom  amiss,  h  was,  doubt- 
less, a  passbnate and  rash i^seech.  **  As  totnyself,^' 
continued  i,  '^  unskilled  in  war  as  I  am,  couid  it  be 
now  without  farther  consequence,  let  me  but  be  arm* 
ed  in  imy  omn  coumtry-^fsshum,  on  horseback,  as  I  was 
yesterday,  I  should,  wiffaout  thinking  mysistf  over- 
matched, iight  !ihe  two  best  horsemen  you  shall  choose 
iiom  this  your  army  cf  iamons  men,  wboare  warrksvs 
from  tfadr  cradle ;  and  JT,  when  Dhe  king  atrrres,  you 
are  not  rQtomed  to  your  duty,  and  we  meet  again,  as 
99e  did  at  JLknjour,  I  will  plec^e  mysdtf,  with  his  per- 
:siassion,  to  put  yxMi  in  mind  Ksff  tiiis-proinise,  and  leave 
the  choice  of  ifliiese  «ien  in  your  option.^'  This  did 
Aot  make  things  better. 

He  TOpeated  the  word  •iA(^  after  ine,  and  woidd  have 
i:3eplied,  btit  ay  nose  burst  out  in  a  stMam  ^  Hood ; 
^and,  that  linstant,  Aylo's  sorvaM  took  hcDld  <€  me  by 
Jihe  shoulder,  to  hurry  me  out 4sf  the  tent.  Fasiiseem* 
ed  ito  be  a  good  ideal  concerned,  lor  tbe  blood  stream- 
ed out  opon  my  clothes.  The  old  man  Ifloewise  assist- 
ed me  when  out  tsfi  the  tent ;  I  found  he  was  ^Grueibra 
£duid,  Afto  Ajdo's  brother,  whose  servant  we  had 


mm* 


*  It  k  ^mth  pl6asr««e  1  confess,  Ae  mm^  in  my  ixMnd^  "^ss  -tUf 
^hKMfi  fna^  Bir)WiUiam£rskitie. 
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x^et  <A  the  road.  I  returaedj  tha»,  ta  my  tfsai^  aad 
the  blood  was  soon  stauixJiedby  washing  my  ^e  with 
Olid  water.  I  sat  down  to  reooliect  myself,  »d  the 
more  I  calmed,  the  more  I  was  dissatisfied  at  being 
put  off  my  guard ;  bat  it  is  impossible  floicoaceive  the 
iKTovocaiUoB  without  having  proved  it.  I  have  fek  but 
too  often  how  much  the  love  of  our  naiive  soil  in* 
creases  by  our  absence  from  it ;  and  ho!w  jealous  we 
are  of  oomparisons  made  to  the  disadvantage  of  our 
coumaymen  by  people,  who,  all  proper  allowances  be* 
ing  made,  are  generally  not  their  equals,,  when  they 
would  boast  themselves  thdr  superiors.  I  will  con* 
&^  further,  in  gratification  to  my  critics,  that  I  was, 
from  my  infancy,,  of  a  sanguine,  passionate  disposi* 
tion ;  very  sensible  of  injuries  that  I  had  neither  pro* 
vdcisd  nor  deserved ;  but  mudi  reflection,  from  very 
early  life,  contiaual  haUits  of  suffering  in  long  and 
dangerous  travels,  where  nothing  but  patience  would 
do,  had,  I  flattered  myself,  abundandy  subdued  my 
natural  proneness  to  feel  offences,  wbicb^  common 
sense  might  teach  me,  I  could  only  nevenge  upon  my- 
seE 

However,  upon  further  consulting  my  own  Ix^east^ 
I  found  there  was  another  cause  had  co-operated 
strongly  with  the  former  in  making  me  lose  my  tern* 
per  at  this  timt^,  which,  upon  much  greater  provoca- 
tion, I  had  never  done  before.  I  found  now,  as  I 
thought,  that  it  was  decreed,  deci^vely,  my  hopes  of 
arriving  at  the  source  of  the  Nile  were  for  ever  ended : 
all  my  trouble,  all  my  expences,  all  my  time^  and  alt 
my  sufferings  for  so  many  years,  were  thrown  away, 
from  no  greater  obstacle  than  the  whimsies  of  one  bar* 
barian,  whose  good  inclinadons,  I  thought,  I  had  loiM[ 
before  sufficient^  secured ;  and,  what  was  worse,  1 
was  now  got  witnin  less  thsm  forty  miles  of  the  place 
I  so  much  wished  to. see ;  and  my  hopes  were  ship* 
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wreAed  upon  the  last,  as  well  as  the  most  unexpect* 
ed,  difficulty  I  had  to  encounter. 

I  was  just  going  to  bed,  when  Ayto  Welletii  Mi- 
chael,  Ras  Michael's  nephew,  taken  at  Limjour,  and 
a  prisoner  with  Fasil,  though  now  at  large,  came  into 
the  tent.  I  need  not  repeat  the  discourse  that  passed 
between  us ;  it  was  all  condolence  upon  the  ill-usage 
I  had  met  with.  He  cursed  Fasil,  called  him  a  thou- 
sand opprobrious  names,  and  said,  Ras  Michael  one 
day  would  shew  me  his  head  upon  a  pole :  he  hinted, 
that  he  thought  Fasil  expected  a  present,  and  imagin- 
ed that  I  intended  to  pass  the  king's  recommendation 
on  him  in  the  place  of  it.  **  I  have  a  present,''  said 
I,  "  and  a  very  handsome  one ;  but  I  never  thought 
that^  while  his  nagareet  was  still  beating,  and  when 
he  had  scarcely  pitched  his  tent,  when  he  was  tired, 
and  I  no  less  so,  that  it  was  then  a  time  to  open  bag- 
gage for  this  purpose ;  if  he  had  waited  till  to-mor- 
row, he  ^ould  have  had  a  gratification  which  would 
have  contented  him.*' 

'  "  Well,  well/*  said  Welleta  Michael,  *•  as  for  your 
journey,  I  shall  undertake  for  that,  for  I  heard  him 
giving  orders  about  it  when  I  came  away,  even  though 
he  expects  no  present.  What  does  the  gratifying  your 
curiodty  cost  him  ?  he  would  be  ashamed  to  refuse 
you  permission ;  his  own  vanity  would  hinder  him." 
This  assurance,  more  than  all  the  quieting  draughts 
in  the  world,  composed  my  mind,  and  brought  me  to 
myself.  I  went  to  bed,  and  falling  into  a  sound  sleep, 
was  waked  near  mid-night  by  two  of  Fasil's  servants, 
ivho  brought  each  of  them  a  lean  live  sheep ;  they 
said  they  had  brought  the  sheep,  and  were  come  to 
a^k  how  I  was,  and  to  stay  all  night  to  watch  the  house, 
for  fear  of  the  thieves  in  the  army;  they  likewise 
brought  their  master's  orders  for  me  to  come  early  in 
thet  morning  to  him,  as  he  wanted  to  dispatch  me  on 
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my  journey  before  he  gave  the  Galla  liberty  to  return. 
This  dispelled  every  doubt,  but  it  raised  my  spirits  so 
much,  that,  out  of  impatience  for  morning,  I  slept 
very  little  more  that  night. 

It  viras  a  time  of  year  when  it  was  not  broad  day  till 
after  six  o'clock ;  I  went  to  the  camp,  and  saw  Guebra 
Ehud,  who  confirmed  what  Welleta  Michael  had  said, 
and  that  Fasil  had  given  orders  for  bringing  several  of 
his  own  horses  for  me,  to  choose  which  he  was  to 
present  me  with ;  in  effect,  there  were  about  twelve 
horses,  all  saddled  and.  bridled,  which  were  led  by  a 
master-groom.  I  was  very  indifferent  about  these  hor- 
ses, having  a  good  one  of  my  own,  and  there  was 
none  of  these  that  would  in  this  country  have  brought 
7l.  at  a  market ;  the  servant,  who  seemed  very  offici- 
ous, pitched  upon  a  bright-bay  poney,  the  fattest  of 
the  whole,  but  not  strong  enough  in  appearance  to 
carry  me ;  he  assured  me,  however,  the  horse  had 
excellent  paces,  was  a  great  favourite  of  FasiPs,  but 
too  dull  and  quiet  for  him,  and  desired  me  to  mount 
him,  though  he  had  no  other  furniture  but  the  wooden 
part  of  a  saddle,  covered  with  thin,  brown  leather, 
and,  instead  of  stirrups,  iron  rings.  All  the  Abyssi* 
nians,  indeed,  ride  bare-footed  and  legged,  and  put 
only  their  great  toe  into  the  iron  ring,  holding  it  be- 
twixt their  great  and  second  toe,  as  they  are  afraid  of 
being  entangled  by  the  stirrup  if  their  horse  falls, 
should  they  put  their  foot  into  it. 

I  consented  to  try  him  very  willingly.  A  long  ex- 
perience with  the  Moors  in  Barbary  put  me  above 
fear  of  any  horse,  however  vicious,  which  I  had  no 
reason  to  think  this  was ;  besides,  I  rode  always  with 
a  Barbary  bridle,  broad  stirrups,  and  short  stirrup- 
leathers,  after  theif  fashion ;  the  bridle  is  known  to 
every  scholar  in  horsemanship,  and  should  be  used 
by  every  light-borseman  or  dragoon,  for  the  most  vi^ 
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ckms  hfme  cannot  advance  a  yard  ag^t  this  bridle, 
whea  in  a  strong  hand^  I  ordered  the  seisi  or  grooosi, 
to  change  the  saddle  and  bridle  for  mine,  and  I  had 
on  a  pair  of  spurs  with  very  long  and  afa^rp  rowels^ 
I  saw  presently  the  horse  did  not  luie  the  bit,  but  that 
I  did  not  wonder  at ;  my  saddle  was  what  is  called  ^ 
ivar  saddle^  high  behind  and  before,  so  unless  the 
horse  feU,  it  was  impossible  to  throw  the  rider.  I  had 
also  a  thkk,  knotty  stick,  or  truncheon,  of  about 
three  fieet  kMig,  instead  of  a  whip,  and  well  was  it  for 
me  I  was  so  prepared  for  him. 

For  the  fii^t  two  minutes  after  I  mounted^  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  was  most  in  the  earth  or  in  the  air  ; 
he  kicked  behind,  reared  before,  leaped  like  a  deer, 
all  four  off  the  ground,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
I  recollected  myself;  he  then  attempted  to  gallop,  ta- 
king the  bridle  in  his  teeth,  but  got  a  check  which 
staggered  him;  he,  however,  continued  to  gallop; 
and,  finding  I  slacked  the  bridle  on  his  neck,  smd  that 
he  was  at  ease,  he  set  off  and  ran  away  as  hard  as  he 
could,  flinging  out  behind  every  ten  yards ;  the  ground 
was  very  fovourable,  smooth,  soft,  and  up-hill.  We^ 
passed  the  post  of  the  Fit  Auraris  like  lightning,  lea- 
ving him  exceedingly  surprised  at  seeing  me  make  off 
with  his  master's  horse.  He  was  then  going  to  the 
head*quarters,  but  said  nothing  at  passing ;  we  went 
down  one  hill  aukwardly  enough  ;  and,  when  we  go( 
to  a  small  plain  a|id  a  brook  below,  the  horse  would 
have  gone  easily  aiough  either  at  a  trot  or  walk  up 
the  other,  but  I  had  only  to  shake  my  stirrups  to  make 
him  set  off  again  at  a  violent  gallop,  and  when  he  stopt 
he  trembled  all  over*  I  was  now  resolved  to  gain  a 
victory,  and  hung  my  upper  cloak  upon  a  tree,  the 
attempting  which  occasioned  a  new  battle;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  submit.  I  then,  between  the  two  hills, 
half  up  the  one  and  half  up  the  other,  wrought  hiia 
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to  that  he  had  no  longer  either  breath  or  strength^ 
and  I  began  to  think  he  would  scarce  carry  me  to  the 
camp. 

I  now  found  that  he  would  walk  very  quietly ;  that 
a  geiitle  touch  of  the  apur  would  quicken  him,  but 
that  he  had  not  strength  or  inclination  to  gallop  ^  and 
there  was  no  more  rearing  or  kicking  up  behind.  I 
put  my  cloak,  therefore,  about  me  in  the  best  manner 
possible,  just  as  if  it  had  never  been  ruffled  or  discom- 
posed by  motion^  and  in  this  manner,  repassing  the 
Pit*.  Auraris's  quarters,  came  in  sight  of  the  camp,  where 
a  large  field  sown  with  teff,  and  much  watel-ed^  was 
in  front.  I  went  out  of  the  road  into  this  field,  which 
I  knew  was  very  soft  and  deep^  and  therefore  favour- 
able  for  me.  Coming  near  Fasil's  tent,  the  horse 
stopt  upon  gently  straitening  the  bridle,  as  a  horse 
properly  broke  would  have  done,  on  which  my  ser- 
vant took  the  saddle. and  bridle,  and  returned  thd 
groom  his  own. 

The  poor  beast  made  a  sad  figure,  cut  in  the  sides 
to  pieces,  and  bleeding  at  the  jaws  ;  and  the  seis,  the 
rascal  that  put  me  upon  him,  being  there  when  I  dis- 
mounted, he  held  up  his  hands  upon  seeing  the  horse 
so  mangled,  and  began  to  testify  great  surprise  upon 
the  supposed  harm  I  had  done«  I  took  no  notice  of 
this,  only  said,  "  Carry  that  horse  to  your  master  j 
he  may  venture  to  ride  him  now,  which  is  more  than 
eithar  he  or  you  dared  to  have  done  in  the  mom- 
ing/' 

As  my  own  horse  was  bridled  and  saddled,  and  I 
found  myself  violently  irritated,  I  resolved  to  ride  to 
compose  myself  a  little  before  anpther  interview;  for 
I  thought  this  last  piece  of  treact^ry^  that  might  have 
cost'  me  my  legs  and  arms5  was  worse  than  what  pass« 
ed  in  the  tent  the  night  before ;  it  seemed  to  be  aimr 
ed  at  my  life,,  and  to  put  a  very  effectual  stop  to  the 
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continuing  my  journey.  My  servant  had  in  his  hand 
a  short  double-barelled  gun,  loaded  with  shotyfor 
killing  any  uncommon  bird  we  might  see  by  the  way. 
I  took  the  gun  and  my  horse^  and  went  up  the  side 
of  the  green  hill  about  half  way,  in  fair  view  of  die 
camp,  and  ccmsiderably  above  it ;  I  gallopped,  trotted, 
and  made  my  horse  perform  every  thing  he  was  capa« 
ble  of.  He  was  excellent  in  his  movements,  and  very 
sufficiently  trained ;  this  the  Galla  beheld  at  once 
with  astonishmoit  and  pleasure ;  they  are  naturally 
fond  of  horses,  sufficiently  perfect  in  die  useful  part 
of  horsemanship,  to  be  sensible  of  the  beauty  of  the 
ornamental. 

There  was  then,  as  there  always  Is,  a  vast  num» 
ber  of  kites  following  the  camp,  which  are  quite  &•• 
miliar,  and  live  upon  the  carrion;  choosing  two 
gliding  near  me,  I  shot  first  one  on  the  right,  then 
one  oh  the  left ;  they  both  fell  dead  on  the  groimd ; 
a  great  shout  immediately  followed  from  the  specta* 
tors  below,  to  which  I  seemingly  paid  no  attendon» 
pretending  absolute  indifference,  as  if  nothing  extras 
ordinary  had  been  done,  I  then  dismounted  m>m  my 
horse,  giving  him  and  my  gun  to  my  servant,  and, 
sittmg  down  on  a  large  stone,  I  began  to  apply  some 
white  paper  to  staunch  a  small  scratch  the  first  horse 
had  given  me  on  the  leg,  by  rubbing  it  agaii^  a 
thorn  tree :  as  my  trowsers,  indeed,  were  all  stsuned 
with  the  blood  of  the  first  horse,  much  cut  by  the 
spur,  it  was  generally  thought  1  was  wounded. 

Fasil  on  this  sent  for  me  to  come  immediacdy  to 
him,  having  just  got  up  from  a  sleep  after  a  whole 
night^s  debaueh.  He  was  at  the  door  of  the  tent  whea 
I  began  riding  my  own  horse,  and,  having  sem  the 
shots,  ordered  the  kites  immediately  to  be  brought 
him :  his  servants  had  laboured  in  vain  to  find  the 
hole  where  the  ball,  with   which  I  had  killed  the 
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birds,  had  entered ;  for  none  of  them  had  ever  seen 
smalKshot,  and  I  did  not  undeceive  thenu  I  had  no 
sooner  entered  his  tent  than  he  asked  me,  with  great 
earnestness,  to  shew  him  where  the  ball  had  gone 
through.  I  gave  him  no  explanation ;  ^^  but,  if  you 
have  really  an  inclination  to  kill  me,'*  said  I,  **  you  had 
better  do  it  here,  where  I  have  servants  that  will  bury 
me,  and  tell  the  king  and  the  Iteghe  the  kind  recep* 
tion  you  have  given  strangers  whom  they  have  recom« 
menaed/'  He  asked  what  I  meant  ?  What  was  the 
matter  now  }  and  I  was  going  to  answer,  when  Wei- 
leta  Michael  told  him  the  whole  story,  greatly  in  my 
favour,  indeed,  but  truly  and  plainly  as  to  tne  trick 
about  the  horse.  The  Fit-Auraris  Woldo  said  some- 
thing' to  him  in  Oalla,  whfch  plainly  made  the  matter 
worse.  Fasil  now  seemed  in  a  terrible  fury,  and  said 
three  words  to  the  Fit- Auraris,  in  Galla,  who  imme- 
diately went  out ;  and,  as  my  servants  told  me  after* 
wards,  after  sending  for  the  seis,  or  groom,  who  had 
brodght  me  the  horse,  the  first  salutation  that  he  gave 
him  was  a  blow  over  the  head  with  a  bludgeon,  which, 
felled  him  to  the  ground,  then  a  dozen  more  strokes, 
and  ordered  him  to  be'  ^ut  in  irons,  after  which  he 
returned'  into  the  tent. 

FasS,  who  heard  I  was  hurt,  and  saw  the  quantity 
of  blood  Upon  my  trowser^,  held  up  his  hands  with  a 
shew  6f  hfitroT  and  concern,  which  plainly  was  not 
eounterfeiled  :  he  protested,  by  every  oath  he  could 
devise,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter, 
and  was  asleep  at  the  time ;  that  he  had  no  horses 
with  ftifd  worth  my  acceptance,  except  the  one 
diat  he  rode,  but  that  any  horse  known  to  be  his^ 
<iriv€!n'' before  me,  would  be  a  passport,  and  pro- 
cure^ the  respect  among  all  the  wild  people  whom 
Itn^ht  meet,  and  for  that  reason  only  he  had  thought 
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of  giving  me  a  horse.  He  repeated  his  prcftestadons 
that  he  ivas  innocent,  and  heartily  ^rry  for  the  ac- 
cident, which,  indeed,  he  appeared  to  be :  he  told  me 
the  groom  was  in  irons,  and  that,  before  many  hour» 
passed,  he  would  put  him,  to  death.  I  was  perfecdy 
satisfied  with  his  sincerity.  I  wished  to  put  an  end  to 
this  disagreeable  conversation :  *^  Sir,''  ^d  I,  ^'  as 
this  man  has  attempted  my  life,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  country,  it  is  I  that  should  name  the  punish- 
ment.'* *'  It  is  very  true,"  replied  Fasil,  "  take  him, 
Tagoube,  and  cut  him  in  a  thousand  pieces,  if  you 
please,  and  give  his  body  to  the  kites."  ^'  Are  you 
really  sincere  in  what  you  say,"  said  I,  '^  and  will 
you  have  no  after  excuses  ?"  He  swore  solenmly  he 
would  not.  *<  Then,"  said  I,  <*  I  ai^  a  Christian :  the 
way  my  religion  teaches  me  to  puiush  my  enemies  is 
by  doing  good  for  evil ;  and  therdbre  I  keep  you  to  the 
oath  you  have  sworn,  and  desire  my  friend,  the  Fit- 
Auraris,  to  set  the  man  at  lS)erty,  and  put  him  in  the 
place  he  held  before,  for  he  has  not  been  undutiful  to 
you." 

I  need  not  say  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
company  upon  the  txcasion ;  they  seemed  to  be  most 
favourable  to  me :  old  Guebra  Ehud  could  not  con- 
tain himself,  but  got  out  of  the  dark  comer,  s^id 
squeezed  both  of  my  hands  in  his ;  and  turning  to 
Fasil,  said,  *^  Did  not  I  tell  you  what  my  botcher 
Aylo  thought  about  this  man?"  Welleta  Michael 
$aid  '<  He  was  just  the  same  all  through  Ti^pre." 
Fasil,  .in  a  low  voice,  replied,  *^  A  man  ^at  behaves 
a^  he  does  may  go  through  any  coux^."  Tfaey  theft 
1^  beggfd  that  I  would  take  care  of  my  wpund, 
looking  at^the  blood  upon  my  trowsers.  I  told  them 
it  was  alr^y  staunched ;  and  tumkig  to  Fasil,  ^d^ 
<c  We  white  people,  you  see,  are  not  so  terrified  at 
sedng  our  own  blood  as  you  supposed  we  were«'^ 
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He  then  desired  that  the  tent  might  be  cleared  for  a 
short  time^  and  we  all  went  out. 

About  ten  minutes  after,  I  was  called  in  to  partake 
of  a  great  breakfast ;  honey  and  butter,  and  raw  beef 
in  abundance,  as  also  some  stewed  dishes  that  were 
very  good.  I  was  very  hungry,  having  tasted  nothing 
since  dinner  the  day  before ;  and  I  had  had  much  ex- 
ercise of  body  as  well  as  of  mind.  We  were  all  very 
cheerful,  every  one  saying  something  about  the  Agows, 
or  of  the  Nile ;  and  Fasil  declaring,  if  it  was  peace, 
he  would  carry  me  to  his  country  across  the  Nile  as 
for  as  the  kingdom  of  Narea.  I  thanked  him.  ^'  You 
are  at  peace,''  said  I,  <^  with  the  king  and  the  Ras, 
and  going  to  meet  them  at  Gondar." — "  At  Gondar  l*' 
says  he,  <<  no ;  I  hope  not  this  time ;  the  Ras  has 
work  enough  on  his  hands  for  the  rest  of  his  life.'* 
•*  What  work  ?**  said  I ;  "  Why,  the  mountain,"  re- 
plies he.  **  The  mountain  Aromata?*'  **  The  same," 
says  he ;  '*  You  never  saw  such  a  place ;  Lamalmon, 
and  all  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  are  nothing  to  it : 
he  was,  when  at  the  prime  of  life,  fifteen  years  in  ta- 
king it  from  this Netcbo's  father.'  '^  But  he  has  been 
luckier  this  time,"  replied  I,  ^'  by  fourteen  years*" 
^^  How !"  says  he,  with  some  amazement*  ^^  Pardon 
me,"  ^d  I,  ^'  if  I  have  unawares  told  you  unwelcome 
news,  but  the  mountain  is  taken,  the  garrison  put  to 
the  sword,  and  Za  Menfus,  after  surrendering,  slain 
in  cold  blood  by  Guebra  Mascal,  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  his  father."  Fasil  had  in  his  hand  a 
blue  cut-glass  goblet,  gilt  round  the  edges  with  gold* 
I  had  bought  it  at  Cairo,  with  several  other  articles 
of  the  same  kind,  from  a  merchant  who  procured 
them  from  Trieste.  I  bad  given  it  to  the  king,  who 
drank  out  of  it  himself,  and  had  sent  it  as  an  honoura- 
ble token  to  Fasil  from  Dingleber,  the  day  when  they 
made  peace,  after  the  battle  of  Limjour.    Upon  h^ar* 
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ing  D^hat  I  said,  he  threw  it  violently  upon  the  ground, 
and  broke  it  into  a  thousand  pieces.  *^  Take  care 
what  you  say,  Yagoube/'  says  he ;  ^  take  care  this 
be  not  a  lie ;  tell  it  me  again."  I  told  him  the  whole 
circumstances  from  beginning  to  end ;  how  the  news 
had  come  to  the  Iteghe— who  had  brought  the  intel- 
ligence—how it  had  come  from  the  Ras  to  Ozoro 
Esther— -and  how  Kefla  Tasous  had  surprised  the 
mountain  by  treachery,  having  first  lulled  the  besieged 
asleep  by  a  negociation,  and  a  proposed  mediation  of 
the  priests  and  hermits.  On  this  Fasil  observed,  it 
was  the  very  way  Michael  took  it  last  time ;  and,  put- 
ting  his  forefinger  in  his  mouth,  bit  it  very  hard,  cry- 
ing, "  Fool,  fool,  was  he  not  warned  ?"  We  all  were 
again  dismissed  from  the  tent,  and  staid  out  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  we  were  again  called 
in. 

I  cannot  say  but  I  enjoyed  heartily  the  fright  I  had 
visibly  given  him;  it  seemed  to  me  that  Aylo's 
brother,  Guebra  Ehud,  was  the  only  person  whom 
he  consulted ;  for  it  was  he  alone  that  remained  with 
him  in  his  tent  when  we  entered ;  he  had  changed  his 
dress;  a  man  was  combing  his  hair,  and  perfuming 
it ;  and  he  had  a  new,  white,  fine  cottcm  cloth  thrown 
about  his  middle  loosely,  which  covered  his  legs  and 
feet,  his  breasts,  peck,  and  shoulders,  being  quite 
naked  j  he  rose  half  up  from  his  seat  when  I  came  in, 
made  me  sit  down  on  a  cushion  beside  him,  and  was 
goii^  to  speak,  when  I  resolved  to  have  the  first  word, 
for  fear  he  should  ^igage  me  in  more  discussions. 
^^  Your  continual  hurry,"  said  I,  '*  all  the  times  I 
have  seen  you,  has  put  it  out  of  my  power  till  now  to 
make  you  the  acknowledgment  it  is  ordinary  for 
strangers  to  present  when  they  visit  great  men  in 
their  own  country,  and  ask  favours  of  them/'  I  then 
todk  a  napkin,  s^  opened  it  before  him;  he seemr 
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ed  to  have  forgot  the  present  altogether;  but  from 
that  moment  I  saw  his  countenance  changed,  he  was 
like  another  man.  "  O  Yagoube,"  says  he,*'  a  pre- 
sent to  me !  you  should  be  sensible  that  is  perfectly 
needjess ;  you  were  recommended  to  me  by  the  King 
and  the  Ras;  you  know/'  says  he,  '<  we  are  friends^ 
and  I  would  do  twenty  times  as  much  for  yourself^ 
without  recommendation  from  either ;  besides,  I  have 
not  behaved  to  you  like  a  great  man." 

It  was  not  a  very  hard  thing  to  conquer  these 
scruples ;  he  took  the  several  pieces  of  the  present,  one 
by  one,  in  his  hands,  and  examined  them ;  there  was  a 
crimson  silk  sash,  made  at  Tunis,  about  five  yard^ 
k>ngg^  with  a  dlk  fringe  of  the  same  colour ;  it  was 
as  beautiful  a  web  of  silk  as  ever  I  saw;  it  had  a 
small  waved  pattern  wrought  in  it ;  the  next  was  a 
yellow,  with  a  red  narrow  border,  or  stripe,  and  a 
silver- wrought  fringe,  but  neither  so  bng  nor  so  thick 
as  the  other ;  the  next  were  two  Cyprus  manufactur- 
ed sashes,  silk  and  cotton,  with  a  satin  stripe,  the  one 
broader  than  the  other,  but  five  yards  Imig  each ;  the 
next  was  a  Persian  pipe,  with  a  bng  pliable  tube,  or 
worm,  covered  with  Turkey  leather,  with  an  amber 
mouth-piece,  and  a  crystal  vase  for  smoking  tobacca 
through  water,  a  great  luxury  in  the  eastern  coun- 
tries; the  next  were  two  blue  bowls,  as  fine  as  the 
one  he  had  just  thai  broken,  and  of  the  same  sort. 
He  shoved  them  from  him,  laughingf  and  said,  ^^  I 
will  not  take  them  from  you,  Yagoube ;  this  is  down- 
ngfat  robbery ;  I  have  done  nodiing  for  this,  which  is 
z  present  for  a  king,"  *^  It  is  a  present  to  a  friend," 
said  I.  ^  often  of  more  consequence  to  a  stranger  than 
a  king;  I  always  except  your  king,  who  is  the 
fitr^nger's  be^  fnend.'' — ^Though  he  was  not  easily 
KUsconcerted,  he  seemed  at  this  tsime,  to  be  very  near* 
if  $o;-^*<  If  you  will  not  receive  theip,'*  continued  I, 
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M  tttch  as  they  are  offered,  it  is  the  greatest  affront  ever 
Vftk%  put  upon  me  i  I  can  never^  you  know,  receive 
them  anin/' 

By  tnis  he  was  convinced.  More  feeble  arguments 
would  indeed  have  satisfied  him,  and  he  folded  up  the 
napkin  with  all  the  articles»  and  gave  them  to  an 
omcer;  alter  which  the  tent  waa  again  cleared  for 
cvmsultatioii ;  dnd^  during  this  time,  he  had  called 
his  man  of  confidence^  whom  he  was  to  send  with 
usu  and  instructed  him  property,  I  saw  plainly  that 
1  hi^d  gained  the  ascendant ;  and,  in  the  expectation 
of  Ha$  Michael^s  speedily  coming  to  Gondar,  he  was 
i$  VkilHi:^  to  be  on  his  journey  the  one  way,  as  I  was 
ih^^  ^>lh^r«  I  had  ordered  my  servants  and  haggs(ge  to 
srt  out  on  the  road  to  Dingleber  before  me,  sending 
A>io  Aylo*s  servant  along  with  them,  leaving  me  only 
Itty  hi>rse  and  a  common  Abyssinian  servant  to  fol- 
low them :  all  had  been  ready  since  early  in  the  mom* 
ing,  and  they  had  set  out  accordingly  with  very  great 
alacrity. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock,  or  after  it,  when  I  was 
admitted  to  Fasil :  he  received  me  with  great  com- 
placency, and  would  have  bad  me  sic  down  on  the 
same  cushion  with  himself,  which  I  declined.  <*  Friend 
Yagoube,"  says  he,  "  I  am  heartily  sojry  that  you 
did  not  meet  me  at  Bure  before  I  set  out ;  there  I  could 
have  received  you  as  I  ought,  but  I  have  been  tor-p 
mented  with  a  multitude  pf  barbarous  people,  who 
have  turned  my  head,  and  whom  I  am  now  about 
to  dismiss.  I  go  to  Gondar  in  peace,  and  to  keep 
peace  there,  for  the  king  on  this  side  the  Tacazze 
has  no  other  friend  than  me ;  Powi^sseii  and  Gusho 
are  both  traitprs,  and  so  Raa  Michael  knows  them 
to  be.  I  have  nothing  to  return  you  for  the  prer 
sent  you  have  given  me,  for  I  did  not  expect  tOf 
meet  a  mau'l^ke  you  here  i^  the  fields;  but  yo^^ 
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vnil  quickly  be  back ;  we  shall  meet  on  bettier  terms 
at  Gondar ;  the  head  of  the  Nile  is  near  at  hand ; 
a  horseman,  express,  will  arrive  there  in  a  day.  I 
have  given  you  a  good  man,  well  known  in  this  coim- 
try  to  be  my  servant;  he  will  go  to  Geesh  with 
you,  and  return  you  to  a  friend  of  Ayto  Aylo's  and 
mine,  Shalaka  Welled  Amlac;  he  has  the  danger- 
ous part  of  the  country  wholly  in  his  hands,  and  will 
carry  you  safe  to  Gondar ;  my  wife  is  at  present  in 
his  house :  fear  nothing,  I  shall  answer  for  your 
safety :  When  will  you  set  out  ?  to-morrow  ?" 

I  replied,  with  many  thanks  for  his  kindness,  ^^  that 
I  wished  to  proceed  immediately,  ana  that  my  servants 
were  already  far  off  on  the  way.  You  are  going  to 
dismiss  those  wild  people ;  I  should  wish  to  be  as  clear 
of  them  as  possible ;  I  intend  to  travel  long  Joumies, 
till  we  part  (as  I  Understand  we  shall  do)  from  the 
route  that  they  are  taking.'' 

•*  You  are  very  much  in  the  right,"  says  Fasil ;  "  k 
was  only  in  the  idea  that  you  was  hurt  with  that  ac- 
cursed horse  that  I  would  have  wished  you  to  stay 
till  to-morrow ;  but  throw  off  these  bloody  clothes, 
they  are  not  decent ;  I  must  give  you  new  ones,  you 
are  my  vassal.''  1  bowed,  ''  The  king  has  granted  you 
Geesh,  where  you  are  going,  and  I  must  invest  you.^ 
A  number  of  his  servants  hurried  me  out ;  Guebra 
Ehud,  Welleta  Michael,  and  the  Fit-Auraris,  attend- 
ed me,  I  pr^stntly  threw  off  my  trowsers,  and  my 
two  upper  garments,  and  remained  in  my  waistcoat; 
these  were  presently  replaced  by  new  ones,  and  I  was 
brought  back  in  a  minute  to  FasiPs  tent,  with  only  a 
:^e  loose  muslin  under  garment  or  cloth  K>und  me, 
which  reached  to  my  feet.  Upon  my  coming  back  to 
the  tent,  Fasil  took  off  the  one  that  he  had  put  on 
himself  new  in  the  morning,  and  put  it  about  my 
shoulders  with  his  own  ha&di  his  servanta  throwing 
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iOiotlier  imoie^tely  over  him,  saying  at  the  same  time 
to  the  pec^le,  ^^  Bear  witness,  I  give  to  you»  Tagoube^ 
the.Agow  Geesh,  as  fiiUy  and  freely  as  the  king  has 
given  it  me."  I  bowed  and  kissed  hss  hand«  as  is  cus- 
tomary for  feudatories,  and  he  then  pointed  to  me  to 
sit  down. 

^'  Hear  what  I  say  to  you/'  continued  Fasii ;  **  I 
think  it  right  for  you  to  make  the  best  of  your  way 
now }  for  you  wul  be  the  sooner  back  at  Oondar. 
You  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  wild  people  you  q>eak 
of,  who  are  going  after  you,  though  it  is  better  to 
meet  them  coming  this  way,  than  when  they  are  going 
to  their  homes ;  they  are  commanded  by  Welleta  Ya^ 
sous,  who  is  your  friend»  and  is  very  grateful  for  the 
medicines  you  sent  him  from  Gondar :  he  has  not  been 
able  to  see  you,  being  so  much  busied  with  those  wild 
people ;  but  he  loves  you,  and  will  take  care  of  yoo^ 
and  you  must  give  me  more  of  that  physic  when  we 
meet  at  Gondar."  ^  I  again  bowed,  and  he  continued — 
^^  Hear  me  what  I  say ;  you  see  those  aeven  pec^le 
(I  never  saw  more  thief-like  fellows  in  my  l^e),^^-^ 
these  are  all  leader^  and  chiefis  of  the  8aUap«-«avage6, 
if  you  please ;  they  are  all  your  brethren."  I  bowed* 
f^  You  may  go  through  their  country  as  if  it  were 
your  own,  without  a  man  faurtifig  you  :  you  will  be 
soon  related  to  them  all ;  for  it  is  their  custom  that  a 
Stranger  of  distinction,  like  you,  when  he  is  their 
gue^,  sleeps  ^ith  the  s^ter,  daughter,  or  near  rela- 
tion of  the  principal  m^  axoong  them.  I  dare  say,^ 
adds  he  archly,  ^^  you  will  not  think  the  customs  of 
the  GaMa  pontaiq  greater  hardships  tlwi  those  of  An^ 
hara*"  ,  I  bowed,  but  thought  to  myself,  I  dull  noc 
jput  them  io  the  trial.  He  then  jabbered  sometfaii^ 
to  them  M  Galla,  which  I  did  not  understand.  They 
fll  aos«r§red  by  the  wildest  howl  I  ever  heard^  and 
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^*  Wh^i  Ras  Michael,'^  oontmuedliei  **  came  from 
the  battle  of  Fagitta,  the  eyes  of  foity^four,  brethren 
and  relations  of  these  people  present,  were  pulled  oui 
at  Gondar,  the  day  after  he  arrived,  and  they  were  ex^ 
posed  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Angrab  to  starve, 
where  most  of  them^  I  believe,  were  devoured  by  the 
hyaena :  you  took  three  of  them  up  to  your  house ; 
nourished,  clothed,  protected,  and  kindly  treated 
them.*'  '^  They  are  now  in  good  health,"  said  I, 
*'  and  want  nothing :  the  Iceghe  will  deliver  them  to 
you.  The  only  other  thing  I  have  done  to  them  was, 
I  got  them  baptised :  I  do  not  know  if  that  will  dis* 
please  them ;  i  did  it  as  an  addidcmal  protection  to 
them,  and  to  give  them  a  title  to  the  charity  of  the 
people  of  Gonclart''  *'  As  for  that,''  says  he,  <^  they 
don't  care  the  least  about  baptism ;  it  will  neither  do 
them  good  nor  harm ;  they  don't  trouble  themselves 
about  these  ouitters ;  give  diem  meat  and .  drink,  and 
you  will  be  very  weloxne  to  baptise  them  all  from 
morning  to  night ;  after  such  good  care,  these  Galh 
are  all  your  brethren,  they  will  die  for  you  before  they 
see  you  hurt."  He  then  said  something  to  them  in 
Galla  again,  and  they  all  gave  anodier  assent,  and 
made  a  shew  of'  kissing  my  hand. 

They  sat  down ;  and,  I  must  own,  if  they  entertain^ 
ed  any  good-will  to  me,  it  was  not  dttcemible  in  their 
countenances.  **  Besides  this,''  contmued  Fasil,  *'  you 
was  very  kind  and  courteous  to  my  servants  while  at 
Gondar,  and  said  many  favouraUe  things  of  me  be- 
fore the  kmg ;  you  sent  me  a  present  also,  and,  above 
all,  when  Joas  my  master's  body^  was  dug  up  from 
the  church-yard  of  St  Raphad,  and  all  Goadtf  were 
afraid  to  shew  it  the  least  req>ect,  drcadkig  the  ven- 
geance of  Ras  Michael,  you,  a  stranger,  who  had  ne^ 
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yer  sqai  bim^  nor  received  benefit  £rom  him,  at  your 
own  expence  paid  that  attention  to  his  remams  which 
would  have  Jbetter  become  many  at  Gondar,  and  me 
in  particular,  had  I  been  within  reach,  or  had  intelli* 
gence  of  the  matter  :  now,  before  all  these  men,  ask 
me  any  thing  you  have  at  heart,  and,  be  it  what  it  may, 
they  know  I  cannot  deny  it  you/'  He  delivered  this 
in  a  tone  and  gracefulness  of  manner,  superior,  I 
think,  to  any  thing  I  had  ever  before  iseen,  although 
the  Abyssinians  are  all  orators,  as,  indeed,  are  most 
barbarians.  ^'  Why  then,''  said  I,  *^  by  all  those  obli* 
gations  you  are  pleased  to  mention,  of  which  you  have 
madq  a  recital  so  truly  honourable  to  me,  I  ask  you 
the  greatest  favour  that  man  can  bestow  upon  me— 
send  me,  as  conveniently  as  possible,  to  the  head  of 
the  Nile,  and  return  me  and  my  attendants  in  safety, 
after  having  dispatched  me  quickly,  and  put  me  under 
no  constraint  that  may  prevent  me  from  satisfying  my 
curiosity  in  my  own  way."  **  This,"  says  he,  •*  is 
no  request,  I  have  granted  it  already ;  besides,  I  owe 
it  to  the  commands  of  the  king,  whose  servant  I  am. 
Since,  however,  it  is  so  much  at  your  hean,  go  in 
pe^ce,  I  will  provide  you  with  all  necessaries.  If  I 
am  alive,  and^govemor  of  Damot,  as  you  are,  we  all 
know,  a  prudent  and  sensible  man,  unsettled  as  the 
state  of  the  country  is,  nothing  disagreeable  can  befal 
you/' 

He  then  turned  again  to  his  seven  chiefs,  who  all 
got  up,  hin^elf  and  I,  Guebra  Ehud,  Welleta  Michael, 
^d  the  Fit-Auraris ;  we  all  stood  round  in  a  circle, 
and  raised  the  palm  of  our  hands,  while  he  and  his 
(^alla  together  repeated  a  prayer  about  a  minute  long ; 
tbe^Galia  seeopngly  with  great  devotion.  ^'  Now,*' 
s^ys,  Fasil^.'*  go  in  peace,  you  are  a  Galla;  this  is  a 
ijjirbe  upon  them,  and  their  children,  their  com,  grass, 
^R(l  Cattle,  if  ever  they  lift  their  hand  against  you,  or 
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yours,  or  do  not  defend  you  to  the  utmost,  if  attacked 
by  others,  or  endeavour  to  defeat  any  design  they  may 
hear  is  intended  against  you.'^  Upon  this  I  offered  to 
kiss  his  hand  before  I  took  my  leave,  and  we  all  went 
to  the  door  of  the  tent,  where  there  was  a  very  hand* 
some  grey  horse  bridled  and  saddled.  '^  Take  this 
horse,''  says  Fasil,  ^'  as  a  present  from  me ;  it  is  not 
so  good  as  your  own,  but,  depend  upon  it,  it  is  not  of 
the  kind  that  rascal  gave  you  in  the  morning ;  it  is  the 
horse  which  I  rode  upon  yesterdays  Vhen  I  came  here 
to  encamp;  but  do  not  mount  it  yourself,  drive  it 
before  you,  saddled  and  bridled  as  it  is ;  no  man  of 
Maitsha  will  touch  you  when  he  sees  that  horse ;  it 
is  the  people  of  Maitsha,  whose  houses  Michael  has 
burnt,  that  you  have  to  fear,  and  not  your  friends  the 
GaUa.'' 

I  then  took  the  most  humble  and  req)ectful  leave 
of  him  possible,  and  silso  of  my  new«acquired  brethren 
the  Galla,  praying  inwardly  I  might  never  see  them 
again.  I  recomm^Kled  myself  ^miliarly  and  affec- 
tionately to  the  remembrance  of  Welleta  Michael,  the 
Ras's  nephew,  as  well  as  Guebra  ]£hud ;  and,  turn- 
ing to  Fasil,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  to 
superiors,  asked  him  leave  to  movant  on  horseback  be* 
fore  him,  and  was  speedily  out  of  sight.  Shalaka 
Woldo  (the  name  of  my  guide)  did  not  set  out  with 
me,  being  employed  about  some  affairs  of  his  own ; 
but  he.  presently  after  followed,  driving  Fasil's  horse 
before  him. 
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CHAP.  X. 


Li^aue  Bamba^  and  continue  our  Journey  souAward 
-^Fall  in  with  FasiPs  Pagan  QaUa^^Encamp  on 
the  Kelti. 


At  Bamba  begins  a  valley  full  of  small  hills  and 
trees,  all  brush-wood,  none  of  them  high  enough  for 
timber.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  valjey  the  hills 
slope  gently  up,  the  ground  is  firm,  and  gra^s  short 
Uke  sheep  pasture,  the  hills  on  the  left  are  steeper 
and  more  craggy ;  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  had 
been  cleared  of  wood,  and  sown  with  different  sorts  of 
grain,  by  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  i^Uage 
of  that  name^-^ihdustry  that  had  served  them  to  -very 
Kttle  purpose,  as  the  encampment  of  this  wild  Mttif 
destroyed  in  one  night  every  vestige  of  culture  they 
had  bestowed  upon  it. 

Shalaka  Woldo  was  not,  to  all  appearance,  a  ihah 
to  protect  a  stranger  in  the  middle  of  a  retreating 
army^  disbanded  as  this  was,  and  returning  to  very 
distant  countries,  perhaps  never  to  be  dissembled  a- 
gain ;  yet  this  man  was  chosen  by  one  that  perfectly^ 
knew  he  was,  above  all  others,  capable  of  the  trust  he 
had  reposed  ^in  him ;  he  was  about  55  years  of  age, 
was  by  birth  an  Agow,  and  had  served  Fasil's  father 
from  his  infancy,  when  Kasmati  Eshte  succeeded  to 
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the  governxnent  of  Damot,  upon. old  FasiPs  i^ish  ^  } 
be  had  been  his  servant  likewise,  as  had  young  FiBil, 
so  they  were  both  at  one.  time  fellow*domesiics  of 
Kasmad  Eshte* 

When  Fasil  had  slain  this  nobleman,  and  succeeded 
to  his  fi^ither's  government  of  Damot,  Shabdui  Woldo 
was  taken  into  his  service  as  an  old  servant  of  his  fa^ 
iher ;  it  seemed  his  merit  had  not  endtled  him  to  fur- 
dier  advancement ;  he  had  no  covering  on  his  head^ 
except  long»  bushy,  black  hair,  which  just  began  to  be 
mingled  with  grey,  but  no  beard,  the  defect  of  all  his 
oooixtrymen.  He  had  a  cotton  cloth  thrown  about  h& 
shoulders  in  many  different  forms>  occasionally  as  his 
fancy  suggested  to  him  ^  but,  unless  at  night,  laid  it 
gra^mlly  upon  one  of  the  mules^  and  walked  himself, 
bis  body  naked,  his  shoulders  only  covered  with  a 
goafs  skin  in  form  of  what  the  women  called  a  tippet ; 
he  had  also  a  pair  of  coarse  cotton  trowsers  that 
reached  to  the  middle  of  his  thigh,  and  these  weru 
fastened  at  the  waistband  by  a  coarse  cotton  sash,  or 
girdle,  which  went  six  or  seven  times  about  his  waist, 
and  in  which  he  stuck  a  crooked  knife,  the  blade 
about  teainches  long,  and  three  inches  where  broadest, 
wbidh  was  the  otnly  weapon  he. wore,  and  served  him 
to  cut  his  meat,  rather  than  for  any  offence  or  defence ; 
for  a  man  of  consequence,  as  he  was,  could  not  sup* 
pose  a  possibility  of  danger  while  he  was  in  the  terri- 
tory of  his  jBiaster*  Sometimes  he  had  a  bng  pipe  in 
his  hand,  being  a  great  smoker;  at  other  times,  a 
sdck  of  about  three  feet  long,  something  thicker  than 
one's  thumb,  with  which  he  dealt  about  him  very 


^  *  The  person  here  called  old  Fasil,  is  Kasmati  Waragna,  in  the 
Mmc  Qf  Yasous  II. 
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fiberally,  ather  to  man,  woman,  or  beast,  upon  the 
slightest  provocation ;  he  was  bare*iegged  and  footed  ^ 
and  without  any  mule,  but  kept  up  with  us  easily  at 
whatever  pace  we  went.  With  all  this  he  was  exceed- 
mgly  sagacious  and  cuiming,  and  seemed  to  penetrate 
the  meaning  of  our  discourse,  though  in  a  language  of 
which  he  did  not  understand  a  syllable. 

As  for  Shalaka  Welled  Amlac,  he  was  a  man  whom 
I  shall  hereafter  mention  as  having  been  recommended 
to  me  by  Ayto  Aylo  soon  after  my  coming  to  Gon* 
dar.  I  did  not,  however,  choose  to  let  Fasil  know  of 
this  connection,  for  f^ar  he  might  lead  him  to  some 
gainftil  imposition  for  his  own  account  in  the  course 
of  my  journey  through  Maitsha. 

At  a  Quarter  past  two  o'clock  of  the  S  1st  of  Octo^^ 
berj  we.  halted  for  a  little  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Chergue,  a  small  and  not  very  rapid  stream,  which 
coming  from  the  south-west,  runs  N.  £.  and  loses 
itself  in  the  lake  Tzana.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  af^^ 
temoon  we  passed  the  small  river  of  Dingleber^,  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  came  to  a  village  of  that 
name,  situated  upon  the  top  of  a  rock,  which  we  as« 
cjmded ;  here  the  road  comes  close  to  the  end  of  the 
lake,  and  between  it  and  the  rock  is  a  very  narrow 
pass,  through  which  all  provisions  from  the  Agowd 
and  Maitsha  must  go;  wheuy  therefore,  there  is  any 
disturbance  in  the  south  part  of  the  kingdom,  this  pass 
is  alwc(ys  occupied  to  reduce  Gondar  to  famine. 

The  village  itself  belongs  to  the.  office  of  Betwu* 
det^  and,  since  that  ofEce  has  been  discontinued,  it 
xnakes  part  of  the  revenue  cf  the  Ras.  The  language 
here  is  Falasha,  though  only  used  now  by  the  Jews, 


*  Ber  means  a  pass^  in  Amharic.    Dingleber,  the  pass  of  th« 
Virgin  Mary, 
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v^  ^o  By  that  nafiie :  it  wa(s  anciently  the  language 
of  all  the  pf crvhice  of  Dembesi,  which  has  here  its 
southern  bcninddry.  The  air  of  Dingleber  is  excellent, 
and  the  prospect  one  of  the  most  beaihiful  in  Abyssi- 
lAit ;  Oft  the  tmt  side  yon  have  a  distinct  view  of  the 
hkt  Tzatha,  and  all  its  islands  f  ^  the  north,  the 
peninsula  of  Gorgora,  the  former  residence  of  the 
Jesnfaiis,  i^hete  too  are  the  ruins  of  the  king's  palace. 
On  the  tontb  of  the  lake  you  have  a  distant  prospect 
of  Darkly  and  of  ihe  Nile  crossing  that  lake,  preserving 
distine^  the  ti^ct  of  its  sti-eam  unmixed  with  the  rest 
of  the  ^ate^,  atnd  issuing  otxt  to  form  what  is  called 
the  second  cataract,  at  Alata,  all  places  fixed  in  our 
mind  by  fire  memory  of  former  distresses.  Oh  the 
soifth-east,  we  hav^  a  distant  view  of  the  flat  country 
of  Maeitshay  for  the  itiosi  pai-t  covered  with  thick  trees, 
md  blaek  like  a  forest  y  farther  on  the  territory  of 
Sacala,  one  of  the  districts  t/f  the  A^cftf^i  near  whieh 
aire  the  fbtttn^ns  of  the  Nil^,  the  ofyject  of  all  my 
wiihes;  and^  doi^e  hekcmd  this^  the  high  motinttdns 
of  Amid-amtd,  which  surrounded  them  in  two  semi« 
cirldigr  like  a:  new  moon,  6t  amIpMtheatre,  dud  seem, 
by  their  ^hape,  to  deserve  the  nsime  of  mountains  of 
the  m6dny  s^h  ^  was  ^en  by  antiquity  to  ihoun- 
tsciAsy  i^  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  Nile  wa^ 
ttippoB^d  to  tm. 

At  DirilglAa:  I  overtook  tifiy  s^fervantsv  who  ^ere 
diispo^ed  tio  stop  there  for  that  m'ght.  Tliey  had  been 
vetf  Much  oppressed  by  troop  of  ^itd  Gatla,  ^ho^ 
he^er  having  seen  white  Hen^  c(Md  tot  refrain  ih^ 
duljj^gf  a:  tibtibl^SOme  cufibsity,  without,  Mde6d,  do- 
^  ahy  httvtily  or  sh^ewin^  mf  sigd^of  lAsDlenfee;  this^ 
hoW^er,  dirf  not  hfeider  rty  servants  frdttl  bein^  ter- 
rified, as  neither  I  nor  any  protector  was  near  them. 
I  resolved  to  avoid  the  liKe  inconvenience,  by  pro- 
ceeding further,  sus  I  knew  the  next  day  the  main  body 

VOL,  V,  o  V 
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of  these  savages  would  be  up  vnth  us  at  Dingleber } 
and  I  rather  wished  to  be  at  the  point  where  our  two 
roads  separated,  than  pass  a  whole  day  in  such  com- 
pany. It  is  true,  I  was  under  no  sort  of  apprehension  ; 
for  I  perceived  Fasil's  horse,  driven  before  us^  com- 
manded all  necessary  respect,  and  Zor  Woldo  had  no 
occasion  to  exert  himself  at  all. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  left  Dingleber, 
and  at  seven  passed  a  great  river;  at  eight  in  the 
evening  we  crossed  two  inconsiderable  streams,  and 
came  to  a  collection  of  small  villages,  called  Degwassa : 
here  we  entered  into  some  narrow  defiles  between 
mountains,  covered  to  the  Very  top  with  herbage  and 
brushwood ;  it  was  a  delightful  nighty  and  we  were 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it.  On  every  side  of  us 
we  heard  Guinea  fowls,  of  which  the  woods  here  are 
fiill.  At  half  past  nine  we  halted  a  little,  just  leaving 
the  narrow  passes,  and  entering  upon  the  plain.*  The 
district  is  called  Sankraber.  I  found  myse}f  exceed- 
ingly fatigued,  and  slept  a  good  half  hour  upon  the 
ground. 

At  half  past  ten  we  began  our  journey  anew,  passing 
immediately  the  small  village  of  Wainadega  *j  famous 
for  the  decisive  battle  fought  between  ILmg  Claudius 
and  the  Moor  Gragne,  where  the  latter  was  slain,  and 
an  end,  for  a  time,  put  to  the  most  disastrous  war  that 
ever  Abyssinia  was  engaged  in.  At  half  after  eleven 
we  passed  Guanguera  on  our  left  hand :  it  is  a  col« 
lection  of  many  villages,  at  about  ten  miles  distance : 
and  at  nud-night  we  had  Degwassa  on  our  rightl'  and 
Guanguera  on  our  left.  At  half  past  twelve  we  again 
rested  at  the  side  of  a  small  river,  of  which  I  know 
not  the  name.    We  were  now  in  the  flat  country  of 


■w^ 


Otherwise  called  GraHeber. 
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Maitslia,  descending  very  gently  southward.  At  three 
quarters  past  one,  in  the  morning  of  the  first  of  No- 
vember, I  alighted  at  two  small  villages,  whose  huts 
were  but  just  finished,  about  500  yards  from  the  two 
trees  that  were  in  the  front  of  our  army,  when,  after 
passing  the  Nile  at  that  dangerous  ford  near  the  Jem- 
ma,  we  offered  Fasil  battle  at  Umjour,  which  was  the 
place  we  were  now  again  come  to,  but  in  better  health 
and  spirits  than  before, 

Shalaka  Woldo,  upon  my  observing  to  him,  that  I 
was  happy  to  see  the  people  again  raising  their  houses 
which  Michael  had  destroyed,  said,  with  a  barbarous 
kind  of  smile,  ^'  Aye,  and  so  am  I  too ;  for  if  those 
two  villages  had  not  been  built,  we  should  have  had 
no  fire- wood  at  Kelti  to«night :"  by  which  he  meant, 
that  the  Galla,  who  were  behind  him,  and  whose  next 
station  was  the  banks  of  the  river  Kelti,  would  pull 
down  all  the  new-built  houses,  in  order  to  carry  fire* 
wood  along  with  them ;  and,  indeed,  we  saw  traces 
of  some  houses  which  had  been  newly  built,  and  still 
as  newly  destroyed ;  the  wood  of  which,  partly  kin- 
dled, and  partly  lying  on  the  ground,  served  us  for 
our  fire  that  night  at  Kelti.  I  found  myself  exceed- 
ingly indisposed,  and  could  scarcely  force  on  a  couple 
of  hours  further,  when  we  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  Kelti,  at  a  quarter  after  six  in  the  morning. 

The  Kelti  here  is  a  large  river ;  at  the  ford  it  was 
four  feet  deep,  though  now  the  dry  season :  It  is  here 
called  the  Kelti  Branti,  because  some  miles  higher  up 
it  is  joined  by  a  considerable  river  called  the  Branci, 
which  rises  to  the  westward  in  the  high  lands  of  the 
Agows  of  Quaquera,  and  both  these  streams,  when 
united,  fall  into  the  Nile  a  little  below.  The  banks  of 
this  river  are  exceedingly  steep  and  dangerous,  the 
earth  loose,  falling  in  great  lumps  down  into  the 
stream  i  it  is  a  red  bole  of  a  soapy  quality  j  the  bot- 
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torn,  too,  and  the  ascent  on  the  other  ride,  are  soft  ^ 
the  water,  though  troubled  and  muddy,  is  sweet  ^ad 
well-tasted.  We  saw  lights  and  fires  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and  had  begun  to  unloose  the  tent,  when  we 
received  a  message  by  two  Cralla  on  foot,  armed  with 
lances  and  shields,  that  we  should  not  encamp  there, 
as  our  horses  and  mules  would  probably  be  stolen, 
but  desiring  us  to  pass  the  river  iorthwith,  and  pitch 
our  tent  among  them. 

1  asked  Shalaka  Woldo  who  diese  were  ?  He  said, 
they  were  ah  advanced  post  of  Welleta  Yasous,  who 
had  taken  up  that  ground  for  the  head-quarters  to* 
morrow ;  that  they  were  all  Galla,  under  a  famous 
partisan,  a  robber,  called  the  Jumper;  and,  by  the 
bye,  he  added,  speaking  softly  in  my  ear,  that  there 
was  not  a  greater  thief  or  murderer  in  all  the  country 
of  the  Galla.  I  paid  hkn  my  compliments  upon  the 
judicious  choice  he  had  made  of  a  companion  and  a 
protector  for  us :  To  which  he  answered,  laughing, 
**  The  better,  the  better ;  you*shaH  see  how  it  is  the 
better.''  As  it  was  necessary  to  load  the  mules  again, 
tl^e  tent  and  baggage  having  heett  taken  off  before  we 
could  pass  the  river,  we  all  set  to  work  with  very  iH- 
will,  being  excessively  fatigued  whh  a  long  journey 
and  want  of  sleep.  No  sooner  had  Shalaka  Wolda 
perceived  this,  than  by  two  whistles  upon  his  fingers, 
and  a  yell,  he  brought  above  fifty  people  to  our  assist- 
ance ;  the  baggage  was  passed  in  one  moment,  and  ia 
another  my  two  tents  were  pitched ;  which  is  a  work 
these  people  are  very  dexterous  at,  and  well  acquaint- 
ed with. 

As  soon  as  we  had  encamped,  we  found,  that  the 
reason  we  were  not  left  alone  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  was,  that  those  of  the  Galla  who  returned^  pull- 
ed down  all  the  villages  for  fire-wood,  and  plundered 
the  housed,  though  they  were  Galla  like  tbemselres^ 
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and  of  EasiPs  party ;  and  these  again,  driven  from 
their  houses,  robbed  of  all  they  had,  except  their  lance 
and  shield,  followed  the  stragglers,  and  wreaked  their 
veng^wce  upon  those  whom  they  could  surprise,  or 
were  not  too  numerous  for  them. 

I  was  scarcely  laid  down  to  sleep,  when  a  servant^ 
and  with  him  Zor  Woldo,  were  sent  to  me  from  the 
Jumper :  they  iMrought  us  a  bull  of  an  enormous  size, 
but  not  very  fat ;  though  we  were  all  pretty  keen  in 
point  of  appedte,  the  stock  of  provision  sent  us  seem- 
ed to  defy  our  utmost  endeavours,  but  we  were  sure 
of  assistance  enough ;  so  the  bull  was  immediately  kill- 
ed and  skinned.  In  the  mean  time,  I  took  a  short, 
but  very  refreshing  sleep,  being  resolved  to  resume 
my  journey  with  the  same  diligence,  till  we  had  got 
to  the  point  where  we  might  separate  from  the  army, 
which  is  at  a  place  called  Roo,  where  a  laree  market 
is  kept  by  the  Agows,  in  whose  country  it  is,  and  re- 
sorted to  by  all  the  neighbouring  inhabitants. 

About  ten  o'clock  I  waited  upon  our  commander  in 
chiei,  the  Jumper ;  he  seemed  very  much  embarrassed 
at  the  visit,  was  quite  naked,  having  only  a  towel 
about  his  loins,  and  had  been  washing  himself  in  the 
K^elti,  to  very  little  purpose,  as  I  thought,  for  he  was 
then  rubbing  his  arms  and  body  over  with  melted  tal- 
low ;  his  hair  had  been  abundantly  anointed  before, 
imd  a  man  was  then  finishing  his  head-^ress,  by  plait- 
ing it  with  some  (^  the  long  and  small  guts  of  an  ox, 
which  I  did  not  perceive  had  ever  been  cleaned  ;  and 
he  had  already  put  about  his  neck  two  rounds  of  the 
same,  in  the  manner  of  a  necklace,  or  rather  a  soli- 
taire, one  end  of  them  hanging  down  to  the  pit  of  his 
stomach.  Our  conversation  was  neither  long  nor  in- 
teresting ;  I  was  overcome  with  the  disagreeable  smell 
of  blood  and  carrion.  He  did  not  understand  one 
word  of  Amharic,  Oee^,  or  any  other  language  but 
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Galla ;  he  asked  no  questions,  and  shewed  no  sort  of 
curiosity^  Woldo,  on  the  other  hand,  informed  him- 
self from  him  of  every  thing  he  wanted  to  know. 

This  Jumper  was  tail  and  lean,  very  sharp  £u:ed, 
with  a  long  nose,  small  eyes,  and  prodigious  large 
ears ;  he  never  looked  you  m  the  face,  but  was  rolling 
his  eyes  constantly  roimd  and  round,  and  never  fixing 
^em  upon  any  thing :  he  resembled  very  much  a  lean 
keen  greyhound;  ^ere  was  no  sternness  nor  com* 
mand  in  his  countenance,  but  a  certain  look  that  seem- 
ed to  e:^press  a  vacancy  ot  mind,  like  that  of  an  idiot. 
With  this,  he  was  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  the 
inost  cruel,  merciless  murderer  and  spoiler,  of  all  the 
Galla.  He  was  very  aptive  pn  horseback,  and  very  in- 
diflFerent  about  fopd  or  sleep.  I  made  him  a  small  pre- 
sent, which  he  took  with  great  indifference ;  only  told 
Woldp,  that  if  I  meant  it  to  pay  tor  the  bull  he  had 
sent  me,  it  was  needless,  for  it  was  given  me  by  Fasil's 
order,  and  cost  him  nothing. 

There  we  learned,  that  on  our  way  we  should 
meet  a  party  of  about  200  men,  who  had  been  sent 
by  Fasil  to  take  possession  of  a  post  before  we  came 
to^Roo,  lest  having  intelligence  of  us,  some  of  the 
!N:aitsha  people,  whose  houses  had  been  destroyed, 
might  follow  us  when  we  were  parted  from  the  army. 
The  Jumper  told  |is  that  his  brother  bad  the  command 
of  that  party,  tluit  they  were  all  Galla  of  FasiPs 
own  nation,  under  his  brother,  who  was  called  the 
Lamb,  and  who  was  just  such  a  murderer  and  rob- 
ber as  himself  I  was  just  rising  to  go  out  of  his  tent, 
when  Zor  Woldo,  who  was  sitting  behind  me,  inf<^- 
ined  me,  there  were  news  from  Qondar.  I  asked 
him  how  he  knew  that  ?  He  said,  he  heard  the  people 
jsay  so  from  without.  A  sudden  trepidation  now  seh- 
ed  me,  as  I  was  afraid  of  some  new  trick  or  obstacle, 
^hich  might  impede  the  jpurpey,  the  accomplish- 
ment ot  which  I  so  much  longed  ton 
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Upon  g(Mng  towards  my  tent  I  was  met  by  Strates, 
and  another  Greek,  with  a  servant  of  Ozoro  Esther, 
with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted:  they  had  left 
Fasil  at  Bamba,  whose  wild  Galla  were  not  all  yet  dis« 
missed,  and  he  himself  seemed  not  determined  whether 
he  should  go  to  Gondar  or  not.  They  told  me  that 
all  was  in  confusion  at  Gondar ;  that  Gusho  of  Am- 
hara,  and  Powussen  of  Begemder,  had  been  there, 
and  brought  some  trifle  of  money,  for  a  mere  pre- 
tence,  tcf  .that  wretch  Socinios,  whom  the  Iteghe  un- 
advisedly had  consented  to  make  king ;  having  called 
Fasil,  Gusho,  and  Powussen  together,  to  reconcile 
them,  that,  united,  they  might  attack  Michael.  The 
queen  herself  had  been  reconciled  to  Socinios,  who  led 
the  life  of  a  drunkard,  a  ruffian,  and  a  profligate ;  but 
her  chief  fears  were  that  Michael  should  return,  the 
probability  of  which  increased  daily. 

As  for  Fasil,  he  had  hitherto  answered  the  queen's 
invitation  to  Gondar  evasively,  sometimes  by  com- 
plaining that  Gusho  and  Powussen  had  come  to  Gon- 
dar before  him,  and  that  Gusho  was  made  Ras ;  at 
other  times  sending  peremptorily  to  them  to  leave 
Gondar,  and  return  to  their  provinces,  or  he  wbuld 
bum  the  town  about  their  ears :  and  the  last  message, 
the  day  before  they  left  the  capital  was,  that  he  was 
then  on  his  march  towards  Gondar,  and  consented 
to  Gusho  and  Powussen's  staying  ;  but  as  these  two 
chiefs  had  great  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  king  and  Ras  Michael  in  Tigre, 
as  it  was  known  to  them  that  he  had  fomented  dis- 
turbances both  in  Begemder  and  Amhara,  they  had 
gone  with  Socinios  to  Koscam,  without  drums  beating^ 
or  any  sort  of  parade  whatever,  and,  after  taking  leave, 
had  the  next  day  set  out  to  their  respeqitiye  provinces. 
Upon  another  |Bes$age  trpm  ^asil,  t()ey  had  agreed  to 
return  to  Gondar,  and  leave  their  army  at  £mfras ; 


l^^d^,  a^d  returoj^d  to  their  homes^  leaving  Gu$bp 
^d  PoM^u^se^  af  tje&d(^  only  by  tb(^  household  ^err 
iqjints,  wbPs  finding  tlxem$elves  m  danger,  and  that 
Fa^l  vi^s  jsictu^ly  ^dvgpcing  $^r#dy,  left  Qoadar  and 
s^aratied. 

OzQjro  Esther's  $erywt  (Guebra  Miriam)  likewise 
told  me,tb^at  Michael,  a^  he  b^li^vedyWdUed  for  npthing 
but  soi^  arraj^epieni:  with  Fasil,  £<»r  ihat  he  had  no 
eiieiny  remaining  on  the  east  of  the  Tais^ze^ ;  ^)at 
his  intention  was  to  return  by  the  way  of  Lasta*  not 
willing  to  dsk  the  many  di£iicult  passage^  in  Wpg^ora, 
St  country  full  pf  hardy  troops,  inveterate  enemies  to 
Ae  Ras,  and  where  Ayto  T^fos  of  Samen  had  o^^ 
cupied  all  the  defiles^  and  was  resplved  to  dispute 
every  post  with  him*  It  was  weU  known,  however, 
that  the  passes  thrpugh  the  moittitains  of  Lasta,  were 
more  dangerous  and  difficult  than  those  of  Woggora 
and  Lamahnon ;  in  a  word,  Guigarr^  chief  of  the  clan 
of  Lasta  (called  Waag)  possessed  a  ^png-hqld  *  m 
those,  mountains,  where  many  an  Abyssinian  army 
had  perished,  and  where  it  wa$  aJiDSQlutely  impossible 
to  r  r  ^ceed  but  with  the  consent  and  conniv^ce  of 
that  clan»  or  tribe;  and  though  this  Guigarr  had 
been  Michael's  enemy  ever  since  the  war  of  Mariam 
Barea,  peace  was  liow  concluded  between  them,  the 
Ras  having  set  Guigarr's  brother  at  liberty,  who  had 
been  some  time  a  prisoner,  and  was  taken  in  an  incur- 
^on  which  the  people  of  Waag  had  made  into  Tigre. 


,  *  This  vfA9  the  p.{V9s  of  Tchetcheco,  celebmted  in  the  aonals  as 
the  place  wht^re  Susneus,  f]acilidas,  Hannes,  and  Bacul£g^,  hi^d  all 
lost  i  number  of  troops.  The  name  of  Guigarr  seems  to  have 
been  hereditary  in  Lasta.  Michael  made  one  of  this  name  be 
executed,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  war  against  ^Mariam  Ba- 
r^^  in  I768.i^£. 


mm  ea«»€]i  tp  ihm  »ile.  sit 

fmff^  tWf^s  m  the  pfiponttms  of  La^ta,  all  the 
ground  wm  e¥^  from  therlce  to  Tigre ;  the  territory 
9f  Qo^pi|9  i^de^,  through  which  the  su^my  was  to 
inarch  kff  i^W  ^»y.s>  was  very  ill-woviddd  with  water; 
If.  W9»  ii^bs^il^  by  £paJJa,  whom  Michael  had  sufficed 
t0  set^i^  thi^ri^i  tp  l^  as  a  barrier  bet  veea  '^W^^  Lasta, 
9^d  gegeiader  $  bjut  this  film  was  per£ectly  a£  his  com^ 
vm^9  ^  ^  M^$  «tsy  and  ^eue  if  GMigarr  only  re« 
imE^eA  feithful, 

A^r  gking  tmm  to  Q^ra  Mariam  to  refresh 
fciqiself,  {  topfc  hm  aioQg  into  the  teat  to  hear  Ozoro 
£fi(her's  ffii»s$sge :  ^e  bftd  bem  ailing  after  my  leav- 
ing Gondar^  had  had  a  slow  fever,  which  viery  much 
S^eptiec)  |ier  neryiesy  aod  was  now  alarmed  at  a  symp- 
tom 9rl)ich  w^s  biU  die  effect  of  wea^uiess,  starting  or 
^PlYQl9.mt9ry  cpnti^tibn  of  her  legs  s^nd  arms,  or  a^ 
Imd  of  Gonvulj^aa  wh|ch  firequeady  awakened  her  out 
qf  her  ^siepp.    This  ^e  thought  was  a  sure  forerun- 
^er  of  death;  and  adjured  me,  by  every  claim  of 
jgrjepd^hip  that  she  had  up^i  m^,  to  return  ere  it  would 
be  tpQ  late»    She»  moreover,  pledged  herself  that  her 
nepheWf  Aylo  of  Gojam,  should  ij^timediately  carry  me 
tp  die  head  of  the  Nile  the  moment  she  was  recovered. 
Upon  closer  interrogatbn,  I  found  that,  being  abandon* 
ed»  as  tt  wer^,  endrely  to  Fasil's  discredon,  by  the  re- 
treat of  Gusho  and  Powuss^,  her  friends,  and  the 
absence  of  her  husband  Ras  Michael,  she  dreaded 
£iUing  into  the  hands  of  Fasil,  who,  she  well  knew, 
was  acquainted  how  acdve  she  had  been  in  instigating 
Michael   to  avenge  the  blood  of  her  late  husband 
Mariam  Barea^  by  the  effusion  of  that  of  every  Galla 
unfortunate  enough  to  tall  into  his  hands.    Resides, 
the  part  her  mother,  the  Iteghe,  had  acted,  in  settling 
that  wretch  Socinios  upon  the  throne,  gave  her  the 
very  best^founded  apprehensions  that  Michael's  resent* 
ment  would  have  no  bounds  j  and  he  had  declared 
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SO  by  frequent  messages,  (the  last  a  very  brutal  one) 
diat  he  vould  hang  Socinios,  and  her  mother  the 
Iteghe,  with  their  heads  downmost,  upon  the  same 
tre^,  before  the  king's  house,  the  very  day  that  he  en* 
tered  Gondar.  It  was  well  known,  besides,  to  his 
wife  Ozoro  Esther,  and  to  the  whole  kingdom,  that  his 
performance  upon  these  occasions  never  fell  short  of 
his  threatenmgs.  From  all  this,  and  a  great  sensibi- 
lity of  mind,  Ozoro  Esther,  worn  out  by  her  late  sick- 
ness, and  by  want  of  sleep,  exercise,  and  nourishment, 
had  fallen  into  a  very  dangerous  situation,  and  of  a 
very  difficult  cure,  even  though  the  cause  was  perfect- 
ly known. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  what  passed  in 
my  mind  at  this  juncture.  I  do  believe,  the  pursuit  I 
was  then  engaged  in  was  the  only  one  which  I  would 
not  have  instantly  abandoned  upon  such  a  summons. 
Besides  the  sincere  attachment  I  had  myself  to  her,  as 
one  of  the  most  lovely  and  amiable  women  in  the 
world,  she  was  the  mother  of  my  most  intimatis 
friend  Ay  to  Confu,  and  the  wife  of  Ras  Michael,  over 
whom  she  had  every  day  more  and  more  influence ; 
and  1  had  long  suspected  that  the  young  king,  my 
constant  bene&ctor,  had  contracted  a  decided  tender- 
ness for  her.  To  have  returned  would  have  been 
nothing  had  the  danger  or  trouble  been  much  greater ; 
but  it  was  obviously  impossible  another  opportunity 
should  offer :  the  country  was  now  on  the  point  of 
being  plunged  into  a  degree  of  disorder  greater  than 
that  which  had  occasioned  the  retreat  of  the  king  to 
Tigre.  I  thei-efore  resolved  to  run  the  risk  of  con- 
tinuing for  a  time  under  the  imputation  of  the  foulest 
and  basest  of  all  sins,  that  of  ingratitude  to  my  bene- 
fiactors ;  and  I  am  confident,  had  it  been  the  will  of 
heaven  that  I  had  died  in  that  journey,  the  donsidera- 

tion  of  my  lying  with  apparent  reason  under  that  im- 

1 
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putation  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  bitter  re- 
flections of  my  last  moments.  Having,  therefore^ 
taken  my  resolution,  I  acquainted  Guebra  Manam 
that  an  immediate  return  was  absolutely  impossible ; 
but  that  I  should  endeavour,  with  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  to  make  a  speedy  one ;  in  the  mean  dme,  I 
sent  word  to  the  Greek  priest  (who  was  a  sort  of 
physician),  how  he  was  to  proceed  in  the  interim,  du« 
ring  my  absence* 

We  had  now  left  Maitsha  by  crossing  the  river 
Kelti.  I  shall  only  add,  to  what  I  have  already  said, 
that  it  was  a  very  fruitful  country,  but  so  fiat  that  the 
water  with  difficulty  runs  off  after  the  tropical  rains, 
and  this  occasions  its  being  for  several  months  un- 
healthy. Several  tribes  of  Galla,  from  the  south  of 
the  Nile,  were  settled  here  by  Yasous  the  Great,  and 
his  son  David,  as  a  defence  for  the  rich  countries  of 
the  Agows,  Damot,  Gojam,  and  Dembea,  against  the 
desolations  and  inroads  of  the  wild  Galla  their  country- 
men^ from  whom  they  had  revolted  ;  they  consist  of 
ninety-nine  families ;  and  it  is  a  common  saying  among 
them,  that  the  devil  holds  the  hundredth  part  for  his 
own  family,  as  there  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found  a 
family  of  men  equal  to  any  of  the  ninety-nii;ie.  It 
has  been  somedmes  connected  with  Gojam,  oftener 
with  Damot  and  the  Agows,  who  were  at  this  time 
under  the  government  of  Fasil. 

The  houses  in  Maitsha  are  of  a  very  singular 
construction :  the  first  proprietor  has  a  field,  which 
he  divides  into  three  or  tour,  as  he  pleases,  (sup- 
pose four)  by  two  hedges,  made  of  the  thorny  branches 
of  the  acacia-tree.  In  the  corner,  or  intersection 
of  the  two  hedges,  he  begins  his  low  hut,  and  oc- 
cupies as  much  of  the  angle  as  he  pleases.  Three 
other  brothers,  perhaps,   occupy  each  of  the  three 
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Qtfaar  angles ;  bdiiad  these  their  children  ^aee  tfaeir 
house*  and  inclose  *  the  end  of  their  Other's  by  ano* 
ther»  which  diey  make  generally  shorter  than  the 
$fSt,  because  broader.  After  they  have  raised  as 
nany  houses  as  they  please,  they  surround  the  whole 
with  a  thick  and  almost  impenetrate  abbatis,  or  thorny 
bedge,  and  all  the  family  are  under  one  roof,  ready 
to  as^t  each  other  cm  the  first  alarm ;  £oy  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  every  man  to  look  out  at  his  own 
door,  and  they  are  close  in  a  body  together,  facing 
^ery  pcwt  that  danger  can  possibly  come  from. 
They  are,  however,  speedily  destroyed  by  a  stronger 
^emy,  as  we  easily  found ;  for  we  had  only  to  set  the 
dry  hedge,  and  the  canes  that  grew  round  it,  on  fire, 
and  it  communicated  at  once  to  the  houses,  chiefly 
consisting  of  dry  straw.  Such  is  their  terror  of  the 
amalUpox,  which  comes  here  seldom  more  frequemly 
than  once  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  that  when  one 
of  these  houses  is  tainted  with  the  disease,  their  neighs 
bpurs,  who  know  it  will  infect  the  whole  colony,  sur^ 
|X>und  it  in  the  night,  and  set  fire  to  it,  which  is  con- 
sumed in  a  minute,  whilst  the  unfortunate  people  be- 
longing to  it  (who  would  endeavour  to  escape)  are 
unmercifully  thrust  back^  with  lances  and  forks,  into 
the  flames,  by  the  hands  of  their  own  neighbours  and 
rdations,  without  an  instance  of  one  ever  bang  suflfer- 
ed  to  survive.  This  to  us  will  appear  a  barbarity  scarce* 
ly  credible :  it  would  be  quite  otherwise  if  we  saw  the 
situation  of  the  country  under  that  dreadful  visitation 
of  the  small-pox ;  the  plague  has  nothing  in  it  so  ter^ 
rible*- . 


*  The  small  pox,  said  to  be  originally  an  African  disease,.ui 
the  most  dreadml  calamity  that  Tisits  Abyssinia.  Negroes  and  mar 
ny  of  the  natives  who  approach  their  constitution^  whose  skins  ai^Q 


The  liir^r  Kelti  has  ^ceRent  fish,  though  the  Abys- 
simans  care  fiot  for  food  of  this  kind.  The  bett^ 
sort  of  people  eat  some  species  in  the  time  of  Lent ; 
but  the  generality  of  the  common  are  deterred  by 
passages  of  scripture,  and  disdtictions  in  the  Mosidb 
law,  concerning  such  animals  as  are  clean  arid  unc}e&% 
ill  understood ;  they  are,  besides,  exceedingly  las^y, 
and  know  nothing  of  nets ;  neither  have  they  the  ifl* 
genuity  we  see  in  other  savages,  of  riiaking  hod^  of 
lines :  in  all  the  time  I  staid,  I  never  saw  one  AbyS-* 
sinian  fidier  engaged  in  the  emptoymait  in  any  riv^r 
CH*  lake« 

At  Kelli  begins  the  territory  of  Arodisst :  it  is  iti 
fact  the  southmost  division  of  Maitsba,  on  the  \^est 
side  of  the  Nile:  it  is  not  inhabited,  howeve(r,by  Gdlld^ 
but  by  Abyssinians,  a  kindred  of  the  Agows.  When 
thereK]ire  we  passed  the  river  Keld,  ive  entered  inta 
the  territory  of  Aroossi,  bounded  oil  the  notth  by  thal^ 
river,  as  it  is  on  the  south  by  the  A^ar,  the  Aroosi 
running  through  the  midst  of  that  district. 

My  anxiety  to  lose  no  time  in  this  journey  h^  de- 
termined me  to  set  out  this  afternoon.  I  had  for  thiar 
purpose  dispatched  O^ofc^  Esther's  servant,  hxSt  wheH 
We  began  to  strike  onr  tents,  we  were  told  neitheir 
be:^  nor  man  was  capable  of  going  farther  that  day. 
In  d  word,  the  forced  march  that  we  had  made  of  29 
titles  wif^hout  rest,  and  with  but  tittle  food,  hid  quite 
jaded  our  mules ;  our  men,  to6,  who  cs^ried  the  cpiz»' 
d^r^t,  declared,  that  without  a  night's  rest,  they 
could  proceed  no  further*  We  were  then  obliged  t<y 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  ai^d  to  confess  thaif^  skcef 
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soft  and  moist,  and  who  have  the  other  properties  of  the  diathesis, 
commonly  found  within  the  tropical  rains,  seem  to  suffer  more 
from  this  distemper  than  the  meagre  inhabitants  of  th&deseft.-*-E. 
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we  could  go  no  farther,  we  were  in  the  most  con* 
▼enient  halting-place  possible^  having  plenty  of  both 
food  and  water  ;  and  as  to  protection,  we  had  every 
reason  to  bq  satisfied  that  we  were  masters  of  the 
country  in  which  we  were  encamped.  It  was  general- 
ly agreed,  therefore,  to  relax  that  day*  1  set  aside  an 
hour  to  put  these  memoirs  in  order,  and  then  joined 
our  servants,  who,  on  such  occasions,  are  always  our 
companions,  and  who  had  provided  a  small  horn 
full  of  spirits,  and  a  jar  full  of  beer,  or  bouza,  by 
offering  some  trifling  present  to  our  commandant  the 
Jumper,  who  was  much  more  tenacious  of  his  drink 
than  his  meat.  We  swam  and  dabbled  with  great  de- 
light in  the  Keld,  where  are  neither  crocodiles  nor 
gomari  (hippopotamus) ;  slept  a  little  afterwards,  and 
retired  into  the  tent  to  a  supper,  which  would  have 
been  a  cheerful  one^  could  I  have  forgot  that  Ozoro 
Esther  was  suffering. 

We  now  began  to  discuss  the  modve  that  had  in- 
duced our  friend  Strates  again  to  tempt  the  danger  of 
the  ways.  This  singular  fellow,  as  we  learned  from 
Guebra  Mariam,  as  well  as  from  his  own  confession, 
repented  of  his  resolution  as  soon  as  we  were  gone, 
and  had  determined  on  foot  to  follow  us,  when  he 
heard  of  this  opportunity  of  Ozoro  Esther's  servant 
being  sent  on  a  message,  and  that  princess  was  so  well 
pleased  with  his  anxiety,  that  she  gave  him  a  mule,  that 
he  might  not  retard  her  servant. 

This  Greek  had  known  Fasil  indmately,  both  when 
he  was  a  private  man  in  Kasmati  Eshte's  time,  and 
afterwards,  when  he  was  governor  of  Damot ;  for  he 
was  a  servant  in  the  palace  when  Joas  was  king,  as 
all  the  Greeks  were ;  had  a  company  of  fiisileers,  and 
one  or  two  other  small  appointments,  all  of  which 
were  taken  from  him,  and  from  most  of  the  other 
Greeks,  upon  the  death  of  the  dwarf,  who,  I  before 
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znendoned,  was  shot  on  the  dde  of  Ras  Michael  by  an 
unknown  hand  upon  his  first  arrival  at  Gondar.  He 
now  lived  upon  the  charity  of  the  queen-mother,  and 
v^hat  he  picked  up  by  his  buffoonery  among  the  great 
men  at  court.  We  found  that  in  Shalaka  Woldo  we 
had  got  a  man  of  more  understanding  than  our  friend 
Strates,  but  much  about  his  equal  in  mimickry  and 
buffoonery. 


fi24  tffAtsis  «cr  ft0B9m 


CHAP.  XL 


Continue  our  Jofumey — Fall  in  with  a  party  ofGaU 
la — Praoe  our  Friends — Pass  the  Nile — Arrive 
at  GouttOf  and  visit  thejirst  Cataract. 


On  the  second  of  November,  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
X¥e  pursued  our  journey  in  a  direction  southward,  and 
passed  the  church  of  Boskon  Abbo ;  ever  memorable 
to  us  as  being  the  station  of  Fasil  in  May,  when  he 
intended  to  cut  us  oS  after  our  passage  of  the  Nile. 
This  brought  on  a  conversation  with  our  guide  Woldo, 
who  had  been  present  with  Fasil  at  his  camp  behind 
this  church,  and  afterwards,  when  Michael  offered  him 
battle  at  Limjour,  he  was  there  attending  his  master. 
He  said,  that  the  army  of  Welleta  Yasous  was  above 
12,000  strong ;  that  they  were  intending  to  attack  the 
Idng  at  the  ford,  and  had  no  doubt  of  doing  it  success- 
fully, as  they  imagined  the  King  and  Ras  Michael^ 
with  part  of  both  horse  and  foot,  would  pass  early, 
but  the  rest  with  difficulty  and  danger.  It  was  at  that 
instant  Welleta  Tasous  was  to  fall  upon  those  that  re- 
mained with  Kefla  Yasous,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Nile,  in  that  confusion  in  which  they  necessarily  must 
be.  Fasil  then,  with  above  SOOO  horse,  and  a  large 
body  of  footy  was  ready  to  inclose  both  Ras  Michael 
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and  the  King,  and  to  h^ve  taken  them  prisoners.  No- 
thing could  have  fallen  out  more  exactly,  as  it  was 
planned,  than  this  did  ;  the  king's  black  horse,  and  the 
other  horse  of  his  hpusehold,  had  taken  possession  of 
the  ford,  till  the  King,  the  Ras,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Tigre  musqueteers,  under  Guebra  Mascal,  had 
passed. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ke£a  Yasous,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  rear,  and  the  passing  the  mules,  tents, 
and  baggage,  finding  so  many  stragglers  constantly 
coming  in,  had  determined  to  wait  on  that  side  till 
day-light.  This  was  the  moment  that  would  have  de- 
cided the  fate  of  our  army  ;  all  was  fatigue  and  des- 
pondency ;  but  Welleta  Yasous  having  lingered  with 
the  army  of  execution,  and  in  the  meantime  the  priests 
having  been  examined,  and  the  spies  detected,  the 
moment  Kefla  Yasous  began  his  march  to  Delakus, 
the  favourable  instant  was  lost  to  Fasil,  and  all  that 
followed  was  extremely  dangerous  to  him ;  for,  before 
Welleta  Yasous  arrived,  Kefla  Yasous  had  passed  the 
Nile,  and  was  strongly  posted  with  his  musquetry,  so 
that  Welleta  Yasous  durst  not  approach  him,  and  this 
gave  Kefla  Yasous  an  opportunity  of  detaching  the  best 
or  freshest  of  his  troops  to  reinforce  Michael,  whom 
Fasil  found  already  an  overmatch  for  him  at  Limjour, 
when  he  was  forced  to  retreat  before  the  king,  who 
very  willingly  offered  him  battle.  Add  to  this,  that 
Welleta  Yasous  was  not  acquainted  how  near  this 
junction  of  Kefla  Yasous  with  Ras  Michael  might  be, 
nor  where  Fasil  was,  or  whether  or  not  he  had  been 
beaten.  Woldo  pretended  to  know  nothing  of  the 
spy  whom  we  had  left  hanging  on  the  tree  at  the  ford 
when  Kefla  Yasous  marched ;  but  he  laid  all  the  blame 
upon  the  priests,  of  whose  information  he  was  perfect- 
ly instructed* 

VOL.  V.  F 
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At  three  quarters  after  ten  in  the  morahi^  we  past- 
ed the  small  riter  AToosi,  which  mher  gives  its  name 
to,  or  receives  it  from,  the  district  through  which  ft 
passes.  It  falls  into  the  Nile  about  four  miles  below  x 
is  a  clear,  small,  brkk  stream;  its  banks  covered 
with  verdure  not  to  be  described.  At  hsdf  an  hout 
befcire  noon  we  came  to  Roo ;  it  is  a  level  spaci^, 
shaded  round  with  trees,  in  a  small  plain,  where  the 
neighbouring  people  of  Goutto,  Agow,  and  Maitshs^ 
hold  a  market  for  hides,  honey,  butter,  and  all  kinds 
of  cattle.  Gold,  too,  is  brought  by  the  Agows  frotti 
the  neighouring  Shangalla ;  all  the  markets  in  Abys- 
dnia  are  held  in  such  places  as  this,  in  the  open  fields, 
and  under  the  shade  of  trees :  every  body,  while  he 
is  there,  is  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment where  that  market  is  kept,  and  no  feuds  or  pri- 
vate animosities  must  be  resented  there ;  but  they 
that  have  enemies  must  take  care  of  themselves  in 
coming  and  going,  for  then  they  are  at  their  own  risk. 

In  the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  at  the  foot  of  a  small 
wood,  before  you  ascend  the  market-place  at  Roo, 
we  found  the  Lamb,  our  friend  the  Jumper*s  brother, 
concealed  very  much  like  a  thief  in  a  hole,  where  wfe 
might  easily  have  passed  him  unnoticed.  We  gavie 
him  some  tobacco,  of  which  he  was  very  fotrd,  and  a 
few  trifles.  We  asked  him  what  questions  we  pleased 
about  the  roads,  which  he  answered  phinly,  shortly, 
and  discreetly ;  he  assured  ui^  no  Maitsha  people  had 
passed,  not  even  to  the  market,  and  this  we  found 
afterwards  was  strictly  true ;  fcft  isfuch  as  had  inteffi- 
gence  that  he  and  his  party  were  on  that  road,  dM 
not  venture  irom  home  with  their  goods ;  so  that  the 
day  before,  which  had  been  that  of  the  xnaricet,  no 
one  chose  to  run  the  risk  of  attending  it. 

Woldo  was  very  eloquent  in  praise  erf  this  officer, 
the  Lamb.    He  said  he  had  a  great  deal  more  huma- 
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nity  than  his  brother,  and  when  he  made  an  inroad 
into  •Gojam,  or  any  part  of  Abyssinia,  he  never  mur- 
dered ahy  women,  not  even  those  that  were  with  child ; 
a  contrary  custom,  it  seems  prevailing  among  all  the 
Oalla.  I  congratulated  him  upon  this  great  instance 
of  his  humanity,-  which  he  took  very  gravely,  as  ff 
really  intended.  He  told  me  that  it  was  he  ^t  at- 
tacked MichaePs  horse  at  Limjour ;  and  added,  tha^ 
had  it  been  any  other,  Ayto  Welleta  Michael's  life 
woiild  not  have  been  spared  whai  he  was  taken  pri- 
%ner.  lliat  want  of  curiosity,  inattention,  and  ab- 
solute indifference  for  new  objects,  which  was  remark- 
able in  the  Jumper,  was  very  plainly  discernible  in 
Urn  chieftain  likewise,  and  seems  to  be  a  characteristic 
<3ff  the  nation. 

I  asked  Woldo  what  became  of  those  forty«four 
Crsdla  who  had  their  eyes  pulled  out,  after  the  battle 
of  Fagitta,  by  Michael,  on  his  return  to  Gondar. 
**  Not  one  of  them,"  said  he,  "  ever  came  into  his 
own  country.  It  was  reported  the  hyasna  ate  them  upon 
the  Angrab,  where  they  were  turned  out  to  starve/' 
^*  I  eaved  three  of  them,'-*  said  I.  *'  Yes/*  answered 
'he,  **  and  others  might  have  been,  saved  too  :*'  and 
then  added,  in  a  low  voice,  ^  the  hysnas  eating  them 
at  the  Afigrab,  was  a  story  contrived  for  the  Galla ; 
but  we,  that  are  Faal's  servants,  know  they  were  made 
a^^y  with  by  his  order  in  Maitsha  and  the  Agow  coun- 
try, that  none  of  them  might  be  seen  in  their  own 
proraices  to  terrify  the  rest  of  their  clans  by  the 
^nangied  appearance  they  then  bore ;  for  this  was  Ras 
Michael^^  intention  in  disfiguring  them,  and  yet  leav- 
5!^  them  alive.  To  prevent,  therefore,  the  success 
^f  tliis  scheme,  Fasil  put  them  to  death  in  their  way, 
before  they  reached  their  own  country/*  I  confess  I 
was  'Struck  at  this  finesse,  which  completed  Waragiia 
FsttiTa  character  in  my  mind.    ^  What/'  said  i,  ^<  kill 
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his  own  people  taken  prisoners  whilst  fighting  for  hiflH 
merely  because  their  enemies  had  cruelly  deprived 
them  of  thdr  sight !  indeed,  Woldo,  that  is  not  ere* 
dible/'  ^*  O  ho/'  says  he,  *^  but  it  is  true ;  your 
Galla  are  not  like  other  men»  they  do  not  talk  about 
what  is  cruel  and  what  is  not ;  they  do  just  what  is 
for  their  own  good,  what  is  reasonable,  and  think  no 
more  of  the  matter.  Ras  Michael,"  says  he,  *^  would 
make  an  excellent  Galla;  and  do  not  you  believe  that 
be  would  do  any  cruel  action  which  my  master  Fasil 
would  not  perpetrate  on  the  same  provocation,  and  to 
answer  the  same  purpose  ?" 

It  now  occurred  to  me  why  the  three  Galla,  whom 
I  had  maintained  at  Gondar,  had  constantly  refused 
to  return  into  their  own  country  with  the  many  safe 
opportunities  which  at  times  had  been  presented  to 
them,  especially  since  the  king's  retreat  to  Tigre. 
Neither  had  I  observed  any  desire  in  Fasil 's  servants, 
who  occasionally  came  to  Gondar,  of  helping  to  re- 
store these  unfortunate  men  to  their  country,  because 
they  knew  the  fate  that  awaited  them. 

Although  the  Lamb^  and  the  other  Galla,  his  sol- 
di^r8»  paid  very  little  attention,  as  I  have  said,  to  us^ 
it  was  remarkable  to  see  the  respect  they  shewed  Fa- 
siPs  horse.  1  he  greatest  part  of  them,  one  by  one, 
gave  him  handfuls  of  barley,  and  the  Lamb  himself 
had  a  long  and  serious  conversation  with  him.  Woldo 
told  me  it  was  all  spent  in  regretting  the  horse's  ill- 
fortune,  and  FasiPs  cruelty,  in  having  bestowed  him 
upon  a  white  man,  who  would  not  feed  him,  nor  ever 
let  him  return  to  Bizamo.  Bizamo.  is  a  country  of 
Galla  south  of  die  Nile,  after  it  makes  its  southmost 
turn,  and  has  surrounded  the  kingdom  of  Gojam.  I 
.was  better  pleased  with  this  genuine  mark  of  kindness 
to  the  horse,  than  with  all  the  proofs  of  humanity 
Woldo  had  attributed  to  his  chieftain  in  not  trequent* 
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ly  putting  to  death  pregnant  women.  When  I  re- 
oiarked  this,  <*  Bad  men!  bad  men!  all  of  them!" 
says  Woldo ;  <*  but  your  Ras  Michael  will  be  among 
them  one  of  these  days,  and  pull  all  their  eyes  out 
again ;  and  so  much  the  better/' 

At  Roo  we  left  the  direct  road  which  leads  to  Bure, 
the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Damot,  towards  which 
place  the  route  of  the  army  was  directed ;  so  I  took 
leave,  as  I  hoped,  for  ever,  of  my  brethren  the  Galla, 
but  still  continued  to  drive  the  horse  before  me.  We 
turned  our  face  now  directly  upon  the  fountains  of  the 
Nile,  which  lay  S.  £•  by  S.  according  to  the  compass. 
At  a  quarter  before  noon  we  saw  the  fa%h  sharppoint- 
ed  mountain  of  Temhua,  standing  single,  in  the  form 
oi  a  cone,  at  about  1 8  miles  distance,  and  behind  this 
the  mouq^ain  of  Banja,  the  place  wh^e  Fasil  almost 
exterminated  the  Agows  in  a  battle  soon  after  his  re- 
tiam  to  Bure,  and  to  revenge  which,  the  king's  last 
iatal  campaign  was  undertaken  in  Maitsha,  terminated 
by  his  retreat  to  Tigre. 

Here  Strates,  whilst  amusing  himself  in  the  wood 
in  search  of  new  birds  and  beasts  for  our  collection  of 
natural  history,  fired  his  gun  at  one  of  the  former, 
distinguished  by  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  plumage. 
I  stopt  to  make  a  rough  sketch  of  it,  which  might  be 
finished  at  more  leisure :  this  was  scarcely  done,  and 
we  again  moving  forward  on  our  journey,  when  we 
heard  a  confusion  of  shrill,  barbarous  crie^,  and  pre- 
sently saw  a  number  of  horseman  pouring  down  upon 
us,  with  their  lances  lifted  up,  in  a  posture  ready  to 
attack  us  immediately.  The  ground  was  woody  and 
uneven,  so  they  could  not  make  thef^>eed  they  seem- 
ed to  desire,  and  we  had  just  time  to  put  ourselves 
upon  our  defence  with  oiu*  firelocks,  muskets,  and 
blunderbusses  in  our  hands,  behmd  our  baggage. 
Waldo  ran  several  paces  towards  them,  knowing  them 
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by  the  cf^  to  be  friends^  en«  fcefioore  he  had  seeh 
thein»  which  was,  *^  Fasil  ali,  Fasil  ali^N^lkr^  is  nam 
hutFtmlAateomnumdshereJ*  Upon  seeing  us  wtdi- 
crut  any  marks  of  discomposure,  tbey  all  stopt  widi 
Woldo,  and  by  hiili  we  learned,  that  this  was  the 
party  we  had  passed  commanded  by  the  Lamb,  who, 
after  we  had  left  him,  bad  heard  that  five  Agow 
horsemen  had  passed  between  the  army  and  his  party, 
and  from  the  shot,  he  had  feared  thaft  diey  ihight  haive 
attempted  somethmg  against  us,  and  he  had  thereupcn 
come  to  our  assistance  with  all  the  speed  possible. 

Thus  did  we  see  that  this  man,  lirho,  accwding  to  our 
ideas,  seemed  in  understanding  iniericnr  to  most  of  the 
brute  creation,  had  yet,  in  executing  his  orders,  a 
discernment,  punctuality,  activity,  and  sense  of  duty, 
equal  to  smy  Christian  officer  who  could  have  had  a 
hke  commission.  He  now  appeared  to  us  in  a  quite 
different  light  than  when  we  first  had  mtt  him ;  and 
ius  inattention  when  we  were  with  him,  was  the  more 
agreeable,  as  it  left  us  at  our  entire  liberty,  without 
teazing  or  molesdng  us,  when  he  could  be  of  no  real 
service,  as  every  Amharic  soldier  would  have  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  alacrity  and  resolution,  in  the 
moment  he  thought  us  in  danger,  exhibited  hkn  to 
our  view,  as  having  on  both  occasions  just  the  quaiitiis 
we  could  have  desired.  We  now,  therefore,  shewed 
him  the  utmost  civility,  spread  ^  table*clotfa  on  the 
ground^  by  the  brook,  mixed  our  honey  and  liqiiid 
butter  together  in  a  plate,  and  laid  plenty  of  teff  fareisl 
beside  it«  We  invited  the  Lamb  to  sit  down  and  break* 
fast  with  us,  which  he  did,  each  of  us  (Hpping  our 
hand  with  pieces  of  bread  alternately  into  the  dish 
which  contained  die  honey ;  but  Strates,  whose  heart 
was  open,  W  he  felt  very  gratefully  the  Lamb^s  atten- 
tion to  Save  him  from  beinff  murdered  by  the  AgoWs, 
pulled  out  a  large  piece  of  raw  beef,  part  of  die  bul* 
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4^'  ^  iiUecl  at  Kddj  which  he  b^  perfectly  cleared 
from  all  iacumhrance  of  bones  y  this  he  gave  to  the 
J^mbt  (Jeering  him  to  divide  it  among  his  men,  which 
he  did,  keeping  a  very  small  proportion  to  himself, 
m/i  whiqh  he  ate  cbefore  us.  Urink  we  had  none, 
but  the  water  of  the  brook  than  ran  by,  for  my  people 
bad  finiphed  all  o^r  other  liquors  at  the  Keltic  after  I 
was  in  hed,  when  they  were  taking  their  leave  of 
Ouebra  Marjami  Ozoro  Esther's  servant. 

It  was  now  time  to  pursue  our  journey ;  and,  to 
shew  our  gr;^titi|de  for  tne  real  service  this  Lamb  in- 
tended Co  have  rendered  us,  I  gave  him  four  times  the 
quantity  qf  tobacco  he  had  got  before,  and  so  in  pro- 
portipn  of  every  other  trifle;  All  these  he-  took  with 
absoliite  indifference,  s^  formerly,  much  as  if  it  had 
been  all  hig  own :  he  e^tpressed  no  sort  of  thanks,  ei* 
ther  in  his  words  or  in  his  countenance ;  only  while  at 
breakfa^  &^d>  that  he  was  very  much  grieved  that 
it  bad  b^en  but  a  f^lse  alarm,  for  he  heartily  desired 
that  .some  robbers  really  had  attacked  us,  that  he 
jnight  have  shewn  us  how  q^uxckly  and  dexterously 
he  woutd  h^ve  cut  them  to  pieces,  though  there  had 
been  a  bundr? d  of  them*  I  mentioned  to  Woldo  my 
obligations  to  the  Lamb  for  his  good  wishes,  but  that 
^{flgs  were .  quite  as  well  as  the^  were ;  that  I  had 
jilip  sort  of  curiosity  for  such  exhibitions,  which  I  did 
Jiot  however  doubt  he  would  have  performed  most 

4e^terously« 

We  were  now  taking  leave  to  proceed  on  our  jour- 
ney, jfidfV^y  servant  folding  up  the  table  clpth,  when 
the  I^amb  desired  to  speak  to  Woldo,  and  for  the 
first  time  ventured  to  make  a  request,  which  was  a 
Y^  extraordinary  one ;  be  bi^eged  that  I  would  give 
;bi0X  the  table-iii:loth  tp  cover  his  head,  and  keep  his  face 
.^ixax  the  sun»  I  could  not  help  laughing  within  my- 
^Ijf.at  theide^of  F^serving  that  beauti&l  complex 
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ion  from  sun-burning ;  but  I  gave  him  the  cloth  rery 
readily,  which  he  accordingly  spread  upon  his  head^ 
till  it  covered  half  his  face;  he  then  got  upon  his 
horse,  and  rode  quietly  away.  Before  he  went,  he 
detached  fifteen  men,  Woldo  said  he  did  not  know 
where,  but  by  what  he  had  gathered,  and  the  route 
they  had  taken,  he  was  sure  that  detachment  was 
meant  for  our  service,  and  to  protect  us  on  the  right 
of  our  route,  not  having  yet  sufficiently  quieted  his 
own  mind  about  the  five  Agows  that  passed  between 
the  army  and  his  post,  the  night  we  were  at  Kelti 
These,  however,  being  poorly  mounted  and  armed, 
would  not  have  found  their  account  in  meddling  with 
us,  though  we  had  no  wishes  to  show  our  dexterity 
in  destroying  them,  as  our  friend  the  Lamb  was  so 
desirous  of  doing ;  and  we  afterwards  discovered  they 
were  not  quite  so  despicable  as  they  were  represented, 
nor  were  they  Agows.  All  this  passed  in  much  less 
time  than  it  is  told.  We  were  on  horseback  ag^  in 
little  more  than  half  an  hour ;  our  friends  were,  like 
us,  willing  to  meet  and  willing  to  part,  only  I  ordered 
Strates  to  suspend  his  firing  for  that  day,  lest  it  should 
procure  us  lanother  interview,  which  we  by  no  means 
courted. 

We  hjid  halted  by  the  side  of  a  small 'river  which 
falls  into  the  Assar ;  and  a  little  before  one  o'clock 
we  came  to  the  Assar  itself.  The  Assar,  as  I  have 
already  said,  is  the  southern  boundary  of  Aroosi,  as 
Kelti  is  the  northern ;  and  as  Aroosi  is  the  southern 
district  of  Maitsha,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  it 
follows  that  the  Assar  is  the  southern  boundary  of 
Mait^ba. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  river  begins  the  province 
of  Goutto,  which,  according  to  the  •  tocient  rules  of 
government,  before  Ras  Michael  destroyed  all  distinc« 
tfons,  depended  upon  the  province  of  Damot  j  where- 
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as  Maitsha  belonged  to  the  oi&ce  of  BeCwudet,  since 
Fasil  had  appropriated  both  to  himself  by  &rce,  as 
well  as  the  whole  country  of  the  Agows,  which  he 
had  possessed  by  the  same  title  ever  since  the  battle  of 
Banja.  The  inhabitants  of  Goutto  are  the  ancient 
natives  of  that  country  ;  they  are  not  Galla,  as  those 
of  Maitsha,  but  much  more  civilized,  and  better  go* 
vemed.  The  language  of  the  Agow  and  the  Amha- 
ric  are  the  two  chiefly  spoken  in  Goutto,  though 
there  are  distant  places  towards  the  Jemma,  on  the 
Side  of  the  Nile,  where  they  speak  that  of  the  Falasha 
likewise.'  The  people  in  Goutto  are  richer  and  better 
lodged  than  those  of  the  neighbouring  Maitsha ;  their 
whole  countxy  is  full  of  cattle  of  the  largest  size^ 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  of  all  the  different  colours.; 
there  are  some  places,  likewise,  where  their  honey 
is  ^ccellent,  equal  to  any  in  the  country  of  the 
Agows;  but  the  greatest  quandty  of  it  is  of  low 
price  and  of  little  esteem,  owing  to  the  lupine  flowers 
on  which  the  bees  feed,  and  of  which  a  great  quan« 
tity  covers  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  This  gives 
a  bitterness  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  honey,  and.  oc- 
casions, as  they  believe,  vertigoes  or  dizzinesses,  to 
those  that  eat  it;  the  same  would  happen  with  the 
Agows,  did  they  not  take  care  to  eradicate  the  lupines 
throughout  their  whole  covmtry. 

AH  this  little  territory  of  Aroossi  is  by  much  the 
most  pleasant  that  we  had  seen  in  Abyssinia ;  perhaps 
it  is  equal  to  any  thing  the  east  can  produce.  The 
whole  is- finely  shaded  with  acacia  trees,  I  mean  the 
acacia  vera,  or  the  Egyptian  thorn,  the  tree  which,  in 
the  sultry  parts  of  Africa,  produces  the  gum*arabic. 
These  trees  grow  seldom  above  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet 
highy  then  flatten  and  spread  wide  at  the  top,  and 
touch  each  other,  while  the  trunks  are  far  asunder, 
and  imder  a  vertical  sun»  leave  you,  many  miles  tog9« 
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dier,  z  fi%e  space  to  walk  ia  a  gqc4  dblkUvts  ^ndt. 
There  is  scarce  any  tree  bat  this  m  Maitdtt.  All 
Guanguera  and  Wainadega  are  full  of  tb^fn ;  but  in 
these  last-mentioned  places,  near  the  cs^italy  whene 
the  country  grows  narrower,  being  confined  between 
the  lake  and  the  mountains,  these  trees  are  more  in 
•die  way  of  the  march  of  armies,  and  are  thinner,  as 
being  constantly  cut  down  for  fiael,  and  never  replant- 
ed, or  su&red  to  replace  themselves,  which  they^ 
otherwise  would  do,  and  caver  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  as  once  apparently  they  did.  The  ground 
belo#  those  trees,  all  throughout  Aroosi,  is  thick 
covered  with  lupines,  almost  to  the  exclusioa  of  every 
Mhsr  flower.  Wild  oats  also  grow  up  here  ^[XMita- 
j»ously,  to  a  prodigious  height  and  sise,  capable  ofm 
of  conceaUng  both  the  horse  and  bis  rider,  md  9&tte 
of  the  stalks  being  little  less  than  an  inch  in  drwmr 
ference.  They  have,  when  ripe,  the  S4)piearance  ^ 
small  canes.  The  inhabitai^ts  make  bQ  sort  of  use  of 
•this  grain,  in  any  period  of  its  growth :  the  upp^wiMt 
thin  husk  of  it  is  beaudfuUy  variegated  with  a  ch^u^e- 
able  colour ;  the  taste  is  perfectly  good*  I  often  made 
die  meal  into  cakes,  in  remembrance  of  Scotland. 

The  Abyssinian^  never  could  relish  these  cakes, 
w^h  they  said  were  bitter,  and  burm^their  stomachs, 
as  also  made  them  thirsty*  I  do,  however,  believe 
diis  is  the  oat  in  its  original  state,  and  that  it  is  dege- 
nerated everywhere  with  us.  The  soil  of  this  country 
is  a  fine  black  mould,  in  appearance  like  to  that  whieh 
conqooses  our  gardens.  The  oat  seems  to.  delight  in 
a  moist,  watery  soil;  and f  as  no  underwood  grows 
luider  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  the  plough  passes  with- 
out interruption*  As  there  is  likewise  no  iron  in  \heir 
■plough  (it  being  all  composed  of  wood),  the  furrOw  is 
a  very  dight  one,  nor  does  the  plough  rea$:h  deqi 
enough  to  be  entangled  with  the  roots  of  tr$es»    It  is 
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Urn  nordi  port  of  Ibitsha,  how^w,  that  fe  (rMeffy  ^ 
culture ;  sooth  of  the  Kdti  all  is  pasture }  a  largfe 
number  of  horses  is  bred  hei^  yearly,  for  it  is  the 
leustoni  amon^  the  Oalla  to  be  all  horsemen  or  gra- 


All  Aroo^  IS  fmely  watered  vrith  small  streaitu^, 
though  the  Assar  is  the  largest  river  we  had  seen,  enE^ 
cept  the  Nile.  It  vas  dbout  1 70  yante  broad,  sudd  two 
feet  deepv  runiiing  over  a  bed  of  large  stones ;  though 
generally  through  a  flat  and  level  icountry,  it  is  tery 
nipid,  and  after  much  raki  starcely  pas^bie,  owing  Vb 
the  height  of  its  source  in  the  maontmns  of  the  Agows; 
its  course,  vrtiere  we  forded  it,  is  from  south  to  north, 
but  it  soon  turns  to  the  north-east,  and,  after  flovring 
five  or  six  milei,  joins  the  Mile,  and  loses  itself  in  thait 
ifier. 

Imme£ately  below  thb  ford  of  the  Assar  is  a  m^ 
hiiicest  cascade,  or  cataract.  I  computed  the  perp^l^ 
dicular  height  of  the  fell  to  be  above  20  feet,  and  the 
Inreadth  of  the  stream  to  be  something  more  than  80; 
but  it  is  SD  closely  covered  with  trees  or  bushes,  and 
the  ground  so  uneven,  that  it  needs  great  perseverance 
and  attention  to  approach  it  nearly  with  safety ;  the 
stream  covers  the  rock  without  leaving  any  part  of  it 
risible,  and  the  whole  river  falls  uninterrupted  down 
with  an  incredible  violence  and  noise,  without  bdng 
anyway  broken  or  divided ;  below  this  eataract  it  b^- 
Cisnes  considerably  narrower,  and,  as  w^  have  said, 
in  this  state  runs  on  to  join  the  Nile. 

The  strength  of  vegetation  which  the  moisture  of 
das  river  produces,  supported  by  the  action  of  a  very 
warm  sun,  is  such  as  one  might  naturally  expect  from 
theory,  though  we  cannot  he^  being  surprised  at  the 
'effects  when  we  see  them  before  us,  trees  and  shrubg 
'  wvered  vidth  flowers  of  every  oolour,  all  new  and  ex- 

in  iheir  shapes,  crowded  with  birds  of 
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Q^any  uncouth  fonns,  all  of  them  richly  adorned  mth 
variety  of  plumage,  and  seeming  to  fix  their  residence 
upon  the  banks  of  this  river,  without  a  desire  of  wai^- 
dering  to  any  distance  in  the  neighbouring  fields :  But 
as  there  is  nothing,  though  ever  so  beautiful,  that  has 
npt  some  defect  or  imperfection,  among  all  these  fea- 
thered beauties  there  is  not  one  songster ;  and,  unless 
of  th^  rose  or  jessamin  kind,  none  of  their  flowers  have 
any  smdl ;  we  hear  indeed  many  squalling  noisy  l»rds 
of  the  jay  kind,  and  we  find  two  varieties  of  wild 
roses,  white  and  yellow,  to  which  I  may  add  jessamin 
(called  Leham),  which  becomes  a  large  tree ;  but  all 
the  rest  of  the  birds,  or  flowers,  may  be  considered  as 
liable  to  the  general  observadon,  that  the  flowers  are 
destitute  of  odour,  and  the  birds  of  song. 

After  passing  the  Assar,  and  several  villages  be- 
longing to  Goutto,  our  course  being  south-east,  we 
had,  for  the  first  time,  a  distinct  view  of  the  high 
mountain  of  Geesh,  the  long-wished-for  end  of  our 
dangerous  and  troublesome  journey.  Under  this  moun- 
tain are  the  fountains  of  the  Nile;  it  bore  from  us  S.  £. 
by  S.  about  thirty  miles,  as  near  as  we  could  conjee- 
ture^  in  a  straight  line,  without  counting  the  deviations 
or  crookedness  of  the  road. 

Ever  ^ce  we  had  passed  the  Assar  we  had  been 
descending  gently  through  very  uneven  ground,  co- 
vered thick  with  trees,  and  torn  up  by  the  gullies  and 
courses  of  torrents.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  of  November,  we  came  to  the  banks  of 
the: Nile;  the  passage  is  very  difficult  and  dangerous^ 
the  bottom  being  full  of  holes  made/by  considerable 
springs,  light  sinking  sand,  and  at  very  little  distance^ 
large  rocky  stones ;  the  eastern  side  was  muddy  and 
full  of  pits,  the  ground  of  clay ;  the  Nile  here  is  about 
260  feet  broad,  and  very  rapid ;  its  depth  about  four 
ieet  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  the  sides  not  above 
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two.  Its  banks  are  of  a  very  gentle,  easy  descent ; 
the  wesiem  side  is  chiefly  ornamented  with  high  trees 
of  the  salix  or  willow  tribe,  growing  straight,  without 
joints  or  knots,  and  bearing  long  pointed  pods  full  of 
a  kind  of  cotton.  This  tree  is  called,  in  thdr  ian« 
guage.  Ha ;  the  use  they  have  for  it  is  to  make  char- 
coal for  the  composition  of  gunpowder;  but  on /the 
eastern  side,  the  banks,  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  river,  d^  covered  with  black,  dark,  and 
thick  groves,  with  craggy-pointed  rocks,  and  /over- 
shaded  with  some  old,  tail  timber*trees,  going  to  de- 
cay with  age;  a  very  rude  and  awful  face  of  nature, 
a  cover  from  which  our  fancy  suggested  a  lion  should 
issue,  or  some  animal  or  monster  yet  more  savage  and 
ferocious. 

The  veneration  sdll  paid  in  this  country  for  the 
Nile,  such  as  obtained  in  andquity,  extends  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Goutto,  and,  I  believe,  a  very  little  farther. 
The  reason  is,  I  apprehend,  that  to  this,  and  no  lower, 
the  country  has  remained  under  its  ancient  inhabit 
tants.     Below,  we  know  that  Maitsha  has  been  oc- 
cupied, within  these  few  ages,  by  Pagan  Galla,  trans- 
planted here  for  political  purposes..    At  Goutto,  how- 
ever, and  in.  the  provinces  of  the  Agows,  the  genuine 
indigenss  have  not  emigrated,  and  with  these  the  old 
superstition  is  more  ^rmly  rooted  in  their  hearts  than 
the  more  recent  doctrines  of  Christianity.      They 
crowded  to  us  at  the  ford,  and  they  were,  after  some 
struggle,  of  great  use  in  passing  us ;  but  they  pro- 
tested immediately  with  much  vehemence,  against  any 
man's  riding  across  the  stream,  mounted  either  upon 
horse  or  mule.     They,  without  any  sort  of  ceremony, 
.  unloaded  our  mules,  and  laid  our  baggage  upon  the 
grass,  insisting  that  we  should  take  o£F  our  shoes,  and 
making  an  appearance  of  stoning  those  who  attempted 
to  wash  the  dirt  off  (heir  cl(»ks  and  trowsers  in  the 
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^tram.  Mjr  sehmnts  were  by  tbis  provoked  to  re- 
taa  rudenesft  for  mdcncse,  and  Wotdo  gaire  them  two 
or  three  ^ignMicaLitt  threats^  \vtiile  I  ^t  t^  exceedingly 
liappy  at  having  go  uaexpeGtedly  Ibuiid  the  remnant^ 
of  veneratbn  &r  ihait  andefit  deity  stffl  ^ubsidting  ih 
such  6jXL  Tigour.  They  after  thk  allowed  us,  as  weH 
as  our  horses  and  males,  to  drmk^  atnd  Conducted 
me  across  the  limr,  holding  SEie  on  each  ode  very  at- 
teadydjf  for  fear  4)JF  die  holes ;  but  the  wimt  of  sho^ 
was  very  ioconvenieBt,  the  pointed  rocks  and  stond^ 
^  the  bottom  giraig  me  several  de^  cuts  on  the  soles 
pf.  my  fest ;  after  this  th6  ^east^  were  led  all  to  th6 
same  side  widi  myself,  alse^  one  servant  was  passed 
aritfa  the  greaiiest  care  by  these  poor  people.  Woldo 
had  tipt  me  the  wink  to  cross  as  they  desired  met 
«xept  my  siogie  gun,  all  the  fire-arms  and  servants 
x^mmed  with  the  hag^e  and  Woldo ;  and  now  we 
soon  saw  what  was  h^  imeatioo,  and  bolv  weH  he  uiiv 
demtood  that  the  counitl-y  ike  was  in  belonged  to  Fa- 
sil,  his  mflfitcr* 

There  were  between  twenty  and  thh'ty  of  the  A- 
{^ws,  old  and  young,  some  of  them  armed  with  lances 
and  shidds,  and  all  of  them  with  knives.  Wddo 
took  his  smail  stick  in  one  hand,  sat  down  upon  a 
^teeOL  inUock  by  the  ford,  with  his  lighted  pipe  in  the 
other ;  he  ranged  my  people  bdund  him,  leaving  the 
baggage  by  itself,  and  began  gravely  to  exhort  llie 
Agaws  to  h>se  no  tkne  in  carrymg  over  our  baggage 
4ipon  their  shoulders.  This  proposal  was  treated  with 
a  kind  of  ridicule  by  the  foremost  of  the  Agow^, 
and  they  began  piaiaiy  to  insinuate,  that  he  should 
first  settle  with  them  a  price  f&r  their  trouble,  ffe 
cantmued,  however,  smoio!^  his  pipe  m  seeming  ki- 
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60re,  ^ti^  muck  at  his  ease,  and,  puttin]^  on  ati  air  of 
great  wisdom,  in  a  tone  of  moderatbn,  he  appealed 
(o  them,  whetiiel*  they  had  ndt,  of  their  own  accord, 
insisted  on  Wit  crossing  die  Hver  on  &>ot,  had  unloads 
ed  our  baggage,  and  sent  the  siules  to  the  other  sid^ 
without  our  consent.  Th4!  poof  pe(^>le  candidly  de<> 
dared,  that  they  had  done  so,  because  hone  are  per- 
mitted in  any  other  manner  to  cross  the  Nile,  but  that 
they  wotikl  likewise  carry  buf  baggage  safely  and  wiLk 
Imgly  over  f6r  pay.  This  Word  was  no  sooner  nttor* 
ed,  when,  apparently  in  a  most  violent  passion,  he 
leapt  up^  laid  by  his  pipe,  took  his  stick,  and  ran  into 
the  midst  of  them^  trying  out,  with  violeot  execnu 
tions,  **  And  who  am  H  and  who  am  I,  then  ?  a  gir^ 
a  woman,  or  a  Pagan  dog  tike  yourselves  i  and  whe 
i^  Waragna  Fasil  ?  are  you  not  his  slaves  ?  or  to  whom 
^he  do  you  bekng,  that  you  are  f o  make  me  pay  for 
the  consequences  of  your  devilish  idolatries  and  SW' 
perstitions  ?  But  you  want  payment,  do  ye  ?  hei^e  is 
your  payment :"  He  then  ttcked  his  clothes  tight  about 
his  girdle,  began  leaping  two  or  three  feet  high,  and 
laying  about  him  y^ixh  his  stick  over  their  heads  and 
feces,  or  wherever  he  couid  strike  them. 

After  this,  Woldo  wrested  a  lance  frMi  a  long 
awkward  fellow  that  was  next  him^  standing  ama»4 
and  levelled  the  ^omt  at  him  in  a  manner,  that  I 
thought  to  see  the  poor  peasant  £all  dead  in  an  ia* 
«tant.  The  fellow  fled  in  a  trice ;  so  did  they  all  to  a 
inan ;  and  no  wonder,  for  in  my  life  I  never  sxw  any 
tffie  play  the  furious  devil  so  naturally.  Upon  the 
thah's  runmng  oC  he  cried  out  to  my  people  to  give 
him  a  gun ;  whidi  made  the$e  poor  wretches  run  facr- 
^er,  and  hide  themselves  among  the  bu^es.  Lucky, 
indeed,  was  it  for  Woldo,  tfa^t  my  serv^ms  did  not 
put  hhn  to  ^he  trial,  by  giving  him  the  gun  as  he  de* 
manded,  for  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  fire  it. 
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perhaps  to  have  touched  it,  if  it  had  been  to  have  made 
him  master  of  the  province. 

If  who  sat  a  spectator  on  the  other  side,  thought  w^e 
were  now  in  a  fine  scrape,  the  evening  coming  on  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  it  is  not  light  at  six,  my  bag- 
gage and  servants  on  one  side  of  the  river,  myself  and 
beasts  on  the  other,  crippled  absolutely  in  the  feet  by 
the  stones,  and  the  river  so  fiill  of  pits  and  holes,  that, 
had  they  been  all  laden  on  the  other  side  and  ready, 
no  one  could  have  b^en  bold  enough  to  lead  a  beast 
through  without  a  guide.     The  difficulty  was  not  ima- 
ginary, I  had  myself  an  instant  before  made  proof  of 
it ;  and  all  difficulties  are  relative,  greater  or  less,  as 
you  have  means  in  your  hands  to  overcome  them.*    I 
was  clearly  satisfied,  that  Woldo  knew  the  country, 
and  was  provided  with  a  remedy  for  all  this ;  I  con- 
ceived, that  this  pacific  behaviour,  while  they  were 
unloading  the  mules,  and  driving  them  across  the  ri- 
ver, as  well  as  his  fury  afterwards,  was  part  of  some 
scheoie,  with  which  I  was  resolved  in  no  shape  to  in- 
terfere ;  and  nothing  convinced  me  more  of  this,  than 
his  resolute  demand  of  a  gun,  when  no  persuasion 
could  make  him  stay  within  ten  yards  of  one,  if  it  was 
discharged,  even  though  the  muzzle  was  pointed  a 
contrary  direction.     I  sat  still,  therefore,  to  see  the 
end  ;  and  it  was  with  soole  surprise,  that  I  observed 
him  to  take  his  pipe,  stick,  and  my  servants  along 
with  him,  and  cross  the  river  to  me,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  leaving  the  baggage  on  the  other  side, 
without  any  guard  whatsoever ;  he  then  desired  us  all 
to  get  on  horseback,  and  drive  the  mules  before  us, 
which  we  did  accordingly  ;  and,  I  suppose,  we  had  not 
advanced,  above  a  hundred  yards,  before  we  saw  a 
greater  number  of  people  than  formerly  run  down  to 
where  our  baggage  was  ly^igs  and^  while  one  crossed 


^  fiir^»  t(^  d^^  US  t^  6tay  whef e  ^e  vtere,  the  rest 
brought  the  whole  over  'm  m  inatant. 

This,  hpweyer»  did  joot  satisfy  our  guide ;  he  put 
on  a  sulky  air,  as  if  he  had  beea  grievou^y  injured ; 
he  kept  the  mules  where  they  were,  and  would  not 
send  one  back  to  be  loaded  at  the  river  ^de,  al« 
leging  it  was  unlucky  to  turn  back  upon  a  journey ; 
he  pade  them  again  take  the  baggage  upon  their 
afaoulderS)  and  carry  it  to  the  very  place  where  our 
^ul^  had  hakedy  and  there  lay  it  down*  On  this 
they  all  flocked  about  him,  begging  that  he  would  not 
report  them  to  his  master,  a$  fearing  some  fine,  or 
heavy  chastisement,  would  £^11  upon  their  villages* 
The  guide  looked  very  sulky^  said  but  veiy  little,  and 
tfaa^  all  in  praiae  of  himself,  of  bis  known  mildness 
and  moderaluon ;  as  an  instance  of  which,  he  appeal- 
ed (impudently  enough)  to  his  late  behaviour  to* 
mrds  them*  ^^  (f  such  a  one,"  says  he,  naming  a  man 
that  they  knew,  '^  had  been  in  my  place,  what  a  fine 
reckoning  he  would  have  made  with  you !  why,  yomr 
punishment  would  not  have  ended  in  seven  years.'' 
Thcf  all  acknowledged  the  truth  of  his  ob^rvation,  as 
.^RFell  as  bis  moderation,  gave  him  great  commenda* 
fions,  and  I  believe^  some  promises  when  he  passed 
there  on  his  return. 

Here  I  thought  our  aSair  hapi^ly  epded,  to  the  sa« 
tis&ction  of  ^1  parties.  I  mounted  my  horse^  and 
Woldo  went  to  a  large  silk  bag,  or  purse,  which  I  had 
given  him  fuU  of  tobacco,  and  be  had  his  match  and 
pipe  in  his  hand,  just  as  if  he  was  going  to  fill  it  be- 
fip^e  he  set  out ;  he  then  unloosed  the  bag^  felt  it  on 
the  QUtside,  putting  first  his  three  fingers,  then  his 
.whole  hand,  pincUng  and  squeezing  it  both  with- 
in and  without ;  at  last  he  broke  out  in  a  violent 
transport  of  rage,  crying  that  his  gold  was  gone,  and 
that  they  had  robbed  him  of  it.    I  had  not  till  this 

vox-  V.  a 
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spoken  one  word :  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  his 
gold.  He  said  he  had  about  two  ounces  (value  about 
6  L.)  in  his  tobacco  purse,  and  that  some  person  had 
kid  hold  of  them  when  the  baggage  lay  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water ;  that  the  Agows  had  done  it,  and 
that  they  must  pay  him  for  it.  The  despair  and  an- 
guish that  he  had  counterfeited,  quickly  appeared  in 
true  and  genuine  colours  in  the  faces  of  all  the  poor 
Agows ;  for  his  part,  he  disdained  to  speak  but  in 
monosyllables— *So,  so,  and  very  well,  and  no  matter, 
you  shall  see — and  shook  his  h^d.  We  now  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey ;  but  two  of  the  eldest  among  the 
Agows  followed  him  to  our  quarters  at  night,  where 
they  made  their  peace  with  Woldo,  who,  I  doubt  not, 
dealt  with  them  according  to  his  usual  mildness,  jus- 
tice and  moderation }  a  specimen  of  which  we  have 
already  seen. 

I  confess,  this  complicated  piece  of  roguery,  so  sud- 
denly invented,  and  so  sucessfuUy  carried  into  execu* 
tion,  gave  me,  for  the  first  time,  serious  reflections  on 
my  own  situaUon,  as  we  were,  in  fact,  endrely  in  this 
man's  hand.  Ay  to  Aylo's  servant,  indeed,  continued 
with  me ;  but  he  was  now  out  of  his  knowledge  and 
influence,  and,  from  many  hints  he  had^  given,  very 
desirous  of  returning  bbme :  he  seemled  to  have  no 
great  opinion  of  Woldo,  and,  indeed,  had  been  in  low 
spirits,  and  disgusted  with  our  journey,  since' he  had 
seen  the  reception  I  first  met  with  from  Fasil  at  Bam- 
ba ;  but  I  had  use  for  him  till  we  should  arrive  at  the 
house  of  Shalaka  Welled  Amlac,  which  was  in  the 
middle  of  Maitsha,  and  in  the  way  by  which  we  were 
to  return.  I  had  therefore  been  very  kind  to  him,  al- 
lowing him  to  ride  upon  one  of  my  mules  all  the  way* 
I  had  given  him  some  presents  likewise,  and  promised 
him  more ;  so  that  he  continued  with  me,  though  not 
very  willingly,  observing  every  thing,  but  saying  little ; 
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IiDwevef,  to  me  it  was  plain  that  Woldo  stood  in  awe 
<^  him,  for  fear,  probably,  of  his  master  Fasil ;  for 
Aylo  had  over  him  a  most  absolute  influence,  and 
Guebra  Ehud  (Aylo's  brother)  had  been  present  when 
Aylo's  servant  set  out  with  us  from  Bamba,  under 
charge  of  this  Woldo.  •  * 

To  Woldo,  too,  I  had  been  very  attentive :  I  had 
anticipated  what  I  saw  were  his  wishes,  by  small  pre- 
sents, and  more  considerable  promises.  I  had. told 
him  plainly  at  Bamba,  in  presence  of  Fasil's  Fit-Au- 
raris  and  Ayto  Welleta  Michael  (Ras  MichaePs  ne- 
phew), that  I  would  reward  him  in  their  sight  accord-' 
ing.to  his  behaviour;  that  I  scarcely 'thanked  him  for 
his  being  barely  faithful,  for  so  he  was  accountable  to 
his  master,  whose  honour  was  pledged  for  my  fefety ; 
but  that  I  expected  he  would  not  attempt  to  impose 
updn  me,  nor  suffer  others  to  do  so,  nor  terrify  me 
unnecessarily  npon  the  road,  nor  obstruct  me  in  my 
pursuits,  be  sulky,  or  refuse  to  answer  the  inquiries 
that  I  made  about  the  countries  through  which  we 
were  to  pass.  All  this  was  promised,  repromised,  and 
repeatedly  sworn  to;  and  the  Fit- Auraris  had  assured 
me,  that  he  knew  certainly  this  man  would  please,  me^ 
and  that  Fadll  was  upon  honour  when  he  had  chosen 
him  to  attend  me,  although  he  had  then  use  for  .him 
in  other  bu^ess ;  ^uid  it  is  not  less  true,  that,  during 
the  whole  of  our  journey  hitherto,  he  had  behaved 
perfectly  to  the  letter  of  his  promise,  and  I  had  omit- 
ted no  opportunity  to  gratify:  him  by  several  anticipa- 
tions of  mine. 

I  had  upon  me  a  large  beautiful  red  silk  sash,  which 
went  six  or  seven  times  rounds  in  which  I  carried  my 
crooked  knife  and  two  pistols ;  he  had  often  admired 
the  beauty  of  it,  inquired  where  it.  was  made,  and 
what  it  might  have  cost.  I  had  answered  often  ne- 
gligently and  at  random^  and  I  had  thought  no  more 
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of  It,  10  htt  mqoiriet  had  gone  no  fiififaflr*    Tht  tSoitf' 
v§bkh  he  had  fisttl  upon  was  not  yet  omie,  and  we 
shall  piiesently  see  how  rery  dexterously  he  prolong^ 
it. 

We  2MPmed,  with  these  delays,  pretty  late  stt  Gout» 
to  (the  village  so  called),  and  took  up  our  lodgings  in 
the  house  of  a  consideraUe  person,  who  bad  abandon- 
ed it  upon  our  aj^roach,  thinking  us  part  of  Fasil^s 
army*  Though  Faunl's  horse  was  df  use  w  protecting 
us  from  the  poor,  yet  it  hurt  us  by  alanniiig,  and  so 
depriving  tis  of  the  assistance  of  the  opulent,  such  as 
our  present  landlord,  who,  if  he  had  known  we  ware 
Strangers  ffom  Gondar^  would  have  willingly  stsiid 
and  entertained  us,  being  a  relation  and  friend  of  Sha>* 
laka  Welled  Amlac. 

As  we  heahi  disuncdy  the  noise  of  the  eataract,  and 
had  still  a  itill  hour  and  a  half  of  light,  while  they  were 
in  search  of  a  cow  to  kill  (the  dattle  having  been  all 
driven  away  or  concealed),  I  detertoined  to  visit  the 
waterrfell,  lest  I  should  be  thereby  detained  the  next 
morning*  As  Fakirs  horse  was  fresh,  by  not  b^g 
node,  I  mounted  him  instead  of  driving  him  bek^^ 
Qie,  and  took  a  servant  of  my  own,  and  a  man  of  the 
village  whom  Woldo  procured  for  us,  as  I  would  not 
allow  him  to  go  himself.  Being  well  armed,  I  thus 
SUt  out,  widi  the  peasant  on  foot,  for  the  cataract ; 
and,  after  riding  thrcnigh  a  plain  hard  country,  in 
some  parts  very  stoney,  aod  thick  covered  with  treeSn 
in  something  more  than  half  an  hour's  easy  gallopiag 
all  the  way,  my  servant  and  I  came  straight  to  she 
cataract,  conducted  there  by  the  noise  of  the  &H,  while 
Qur  guide  remained  at  a  a)iisiderable  distance  behind, 
not  being  able  to  4)v^take  us. 

This,  known  by  the  name  of  the  First  Cataitet  di 
the  Nile,  did  net  by  its  appearance  eome  up  to  the 
idea  we  had  formed  of  it,  beipg  scarce  sixteen  foe<  Iq 

10 
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eai  thef  sheet  erf  wit^r  k  interi'tipted^  dnd  I^ftve^  dry 
focerv^td  of  rock.  Th^  ade^  are  Itettheff  ^  m>ody 
nor  Vdrdaat  ^  those  of  the  cataract  of  the  Amt ;  asid 
it  fe  ift  every  i^hape  les$  magtiffidenr^  or  ctesefvkig  fD 
tie  seen,  than  k  rhe  noble  cataract  ai  Alata^  befbre  d«- 
«eribed,  errotiedusly  oAkd  the  Seeoad  Cataract ;  fdr 
below  tbb  there  h  a  water^falt,  dearly  wdsf  of  the 
ebtfrch  of  Boskoti  Abbo^  not  much  above  die  place 
tdiere  tite^v^arit  our  hors^  ^ver  in  May,  and  les«  thah 
this  first  cataract  of  wbkh  I  aim  speaking ;  and  nearer 
the  eburce^  there  ie  sutKyther  ^till  dmaileri  lyefore  the 
N4le  joind  the  river  Oumetti»  after  &Ulng  from  the 
pl^n^  of  Sdt&lk  \  and  there  are  several  stiil  sfnaller, 
Between  the  fountains  and  the  junction  of  the  Nile 
With  the  river  Davela.  These  laet  tneniioiied^  however, 
«re  very  imignifieant,  and  appear  only  wh^  tbt  Nile 
fo  low :  hi  the  i^ny  seast^^  when  (he  river  k  full, 
they  are  ^cattely  di^tinguMied  by  ruffling  the  wyter 
-U  itp^uSftee^ 

Having  eatfeiied  my  curiodty  at  thie  csttasract,  I  ga1« 
loped  batck  the  satne  f6Bi  that  I  had  cdme,  Wkhtmt 
having  se^  a  tingle  person  since  I  left  €k>utto»  Fa^ 
drs  horse  Went  very  pleasantly ;  he  did  not  Kke  the 
^r,  indeed,  but  he  did  not  need  it»  On  our  ^-rivstl, 
we  ££>tind  a  cow  upon  the  point  of  being  kitted ;  ther^ 
Wa9  nd  appearance  of  any  such  to  be  found  when  I 
eet  out  fdr  the  camraet,  but  the  diligence  and  sagacify 
tetf  Wdklo  had  overcome  that  di^cnlcyt  By  a  parti, 
tbl&r  nonner  oi  crying  (hrpugh  bm  bands  applied  to 
lis  niouth,  he  had  ccmtrlved  to  make  some  beasts  an« 

fiwer  him,  who^  w^re  hid  in  an  unsn^ected  by*|4ace, 
due  of  wbidi^  being  detected,  was  killed  without 
inercy« 

k  w^  iMMT,  I  thought,  the  proper  time  uk  g^e 
y/M^  ii^katittji.t(fl^ite  muamiA  which  I  uto  tt^ 
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solved  to  behave  among  the  Agows,  who,  I  kn^ 
had  been  reduced  to  absolute  poverty  by  Fasil  after 
the  battle  of  Bapja.  I  told  him,  that  since  the  king 
had  given  me  the  small  territory  of  Geesh,  I  was  re» 
solved  to  take  up  my  abodes  there  for  some  time ;  and 
also,  to  make  my  coming  more  agreeable,  it  was  my 
intention  for  that  year  to  discharge  them  of  any  taxes^ 
which  they  paid  the  king,  or  their  superior,  Fasil,  in  * 
whose  places  I  then  stood.  *<  Stay/^  says  Woldo, 
*'  don't  be  in  such-a  hurry,  see  first  how  they  be- 
have/' "  No,"  said  I,  "  I  will  begin  by  teaching 
them  how  to  behave ;  I  will  not  wait  till  their  present 
misery  prompts  them  to  receive  ill,  (as  they  very  na- 
turally will  do)  a  man,  who  comes,  as  they  may  think, 
wantonly,  for  curiosity  only,  to  take  from  them  and 
their  starved  families  the  little  Fasil  had  left  them : 
the  question  I  ask  you  then  is  briefly  this.  Do  you 
conceive  yourself  to  be  obliged  to  obey  me,  as  to  what 
I  shall  judge  necessary  to  direct  you  to  do,  during  n^ 
journey  to  Geesh  and  bacV  again?"  He  answered, 
*^  By  all  means, 'or  he  could  never  else  return  to  his 
master,  Fasil."  *'  This,  then,*'  said  I,  "  is  the  line  of 
conduct  I  mean  to  pursue,  while  I  am  among  the  A' 
gows;  you  shall  have  money  to  buy  every  thing; 
you  shall  have  money,  or  presents,  or  both,  to  pay 
those  that  serve  us,  or  that  shew  us  any  kindness,  aod 
when  we  shall  join  your  mas;ter,  Fasil  (as  I  hope  we 
shall  do  together),  you  shall  tell  him  that  I  have  re- 
.  ceived  his  majesty's  rent  of  the  Agows  Qf  Geesh,  and 
I  will  enter  a  receipt  for  it  in  the  king's  deftar,  or  re- 
venue-book at  Gondar,  if  we  ^e  him  there,  as  I.e^i:- 
pect  we  shall,  upon  my  return,  l^  rooreoyer, ^under- 
take, that  we  shall  gain  more J)y  this^than  by  any  oth^r 
method  we  could  have  pursued."  **  There  is  c^e 
thing,  however,"  says  Woldo ;  **  you  wpuld  not  sure- 
ly haye  me  free  thp^ltb,e,4^e84>^d.by.ev|^ryy^|l5lge 
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where  a  kiag's  servant  is  employed  to  conduct  stran- 
gers, as  I  am  you  ?"  '^  No,  no ;  I  do  not  go  so  near 
as  that ;  we  shall  only  buy  what  you  would  have 
otherwise  taken  by  force  for  my  use/' 

*'  Some  years  ago,**  says  Woldo,  "  when  I  was  ^ 
young  man,  in  king  Yasous*s  time,  a  white  man,  cal- 
led Negade  Ras  Georgis,  had  both  Geesh  and  Sacala 
given  him  by  the  king ;  he*  went  there  twice  a^year, 
and  staid  a  month  or  more  at  a  time ;  he  was  a  great 
'hunter  and  drinker,  and  a  devil  for  the  women ;  he 
not  only  spent  what  he  got  from  the  village,  but  all 
the  money  he  brought  from  Gondar  into  the  bargain; 
it  was  a  jovial  time,  as  I  have  heard ;  all  was  merri« 
ment.  The  first  day  he  came  there,  some  of  the  men 
of  Sacala,  out  of  sport,  disputing  with  three  of  the 
Agows  of  Zeegam,  fell  to  it  with  their  knives  and 
lances,  and  four  men  were  ^Ued  in  an  instant  upon 
the  spot ;  fine  stout  fellows,. ^e^fery  one  like  a  Hon ; 
good  men  all  of  them :  there'  are  no  such  days  seen 
now^  unless  they  come  about  when  you  are  there,  and 
then  I  shall  have  my  share  of  every  thing.*'  "  Wol- 
do,"  said  I, ''  with  all  my  heart ;  I  shall  be  otherwise 
employed ;  but  you  shall  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  par* 
take  of  every  sport,  always  except  the  diversion  of  kil- 
ling four  men.'*  But,  I  had  observed  this  day,  with 
some  surprise,  that  he  doubted  several  times  whether 
we  were  on  the  way  to  the  fountains  of  the  Nile,  or 
not ;  and  I  did  not  think  this  prospect  of  entertain- 
ment, which  I  held  out  to  him,  was  recdved  with 
such  joy  as  I  expected,  or  as  if  he  meant  to  partake  of 

Strates  had  refused  to  go  to  the  first  cataract,  ha- 
ving so  violent  an  appetite  that  he  could  not  abandoa 
the  cow ;  and,  after  my  arrival,  it  was  his  turn  to 
watch  that  night.  When  I  was  lain  down  to  rest  in  a 
little  hovel,  like  a  hog's  sty,  near  yrhere  they  were  sit- 
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tiftg,I  heard  a  warm  dbpute  among  the  a^^vanfe,  isai^ 
upon  inquiry,  found  Strateb  was  preparing  steldks  on  w 
gridiron,  to  make  an  entertainment  for  himself,  white 
the  rest  were  sleeping;  these,  <m  the  other  hand, 
were  rested  to  phy  him  a  trick  to  punish  his  glut* 
tony.  When  the  steaks  were  spread  upon  the  grid^ 
iron,  Woldo  had  undertaken  to  pour  some  fine  oust, 
or  sand,  through  the  hole  in  the  roo^,  whith  served 
as  a  chimney ;  and  this  he  had  done  with  success  99 
often  as  Strates  went  to  any  distance  from  the  fire.— ^ 
Not  content,  howeref,  with  the  position  iti  which 
then  was,  but  desirous  to  do  it  more  eSectually,  he 
tempted  to  change  his  place  upon  the  ^oof,  where  h^ 
^ood,  thinking  it  all  equally  strong  to  bear  him ;  biit 
m  this  he  was  mistaken ;  the  part  he  Was  removing  w 
tuddenly  gave  way,  and  down  he  came  upon  the  floo^, 
bringing  half  the  roof  and  part  of  the  wal(,  togeilief 
with  a  prodigious  dust,  into  the  fire. 

The  surprise  and  sight  of  his  owti  danger  iti^e 
Woldo  repeat  some  ejaculation  to  himself  in  Galhw 
My  servants,  who  were  waiting  the  success  of  Ad 
scheme,  cried,  ^^  The  OaUa!  the  Galfo  !^^--and, 
Strates,  who  thought  the  whole  army  of  wild  O^la: 
had  surrounded  the  house,  fell  upon  hk  face,  calling; 
out  ^<  Maruni !  Marum !'  Spare  me !  spare  me  V*  I  wai 
ih  a  profound  sleep  when  roused  by  the  noiise  of  th<^ 
roof,  die  falling  of  the  man,  and  die  cry  of  Galbt  t 
Galla  \  I  started  up,  and  laid  hold  of  a  mmA^et  loaded 
With  slug^,  a  bayonet  utt  the  did  of  it,  atad  ttttt  t»  dri$ 
door>,  when  the  first  thihg  I  saw  was  Weldo  exand^ 
ning  his  hurts,  or  bums,  but  without  any  arms.  A 
laugh  from  without  made  me  directly  suppose  whtt  it 
was,  and  I  was  presently  fully  satisfied  by  thefigMvi 
Strates  and  Woldo  made,  covered  with  dirt  and  '  " 
from  the  roof;  but,  white  they  w«ra  ivi\ 


f.)i:ti; 


rnm  forans  of  tsb  hili. 
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themselves  with  this  foolish  trick,  the  thatch  that  had 
fisillen  upon  the  fire  began  to  flame,  and  it  was  with 
die  utmost  difficulty  we  extinguished  it,  otherwise  the 
whole  village  might  have  been  burnt  down.  I  heard 
distinctly  t^e  noise  of  the  cataract  all  this  night* 
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CHAP.  XII. 


Lectoe,  Goutto — Mountains  of  the  Moon — Roguery 
of  WoldOj  our  Guide — Arrive  at  the  Source  of 
the  Nile. 


It  was  the  3d  of  November,  at  dght  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  that  we  left  the  village  of  Goutto,  and  conti- 
nued, for  the  first  part  of  the  day,  through  a  plain 
country  full  of  acacia-trees,  and  a  tew  of  other  sorts ; 
but  they  were  all  pollards,  that  is,  stunted,  by  having 
their  tops  cut  off  when  young»  so  that  they  bore  now 
nothing  but  small  twigs,  or  branches;  these,  too, 
seemed  to  have  been  lopped  early.  As  there  appear- 
ed no  doubt  that  this  had  been  done  purposely, 
and  for  use,  I  asked,  and  was  informed  that  we  were 
now  in  the  honey  country,  and  that  these  twigs  were 
for  making  large  baskets,  which  they  hung  upon  trees 
at  the  sides  of  their  houses,  like  bird  cages,  for  the 
bees  to  make  their  honey  in  them  during  the  dry 
months ;  all  the  houses  we  passed  afterward^,  and  the 
trees  near  them,  were  furnished  with  these  baskets, 
having  numerous  hives  of  bees  at  work  in  them  ;  the 
people  themselves  s^med  not  to  heed  them,  but  they 
were  an  excessive  plague  to  us  by  their  stings  during 
the  day,  so  that  it  was  only  when  they  were  out  in 
the  fields,  or  at  night  in  the  house,  that  we  were  free 
from  this  inconvenience. 

The  high  mountain  of  Berfa  now  bore  south  from 
us,  about  ten  miles  distant ;  it  resembles,  in  shape,  a 
gunner's  wedge,  and  towers  up  to  the  very  clouds. 
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amidst. the  lesser  mountains  of  the  Agow.  Sacala  ib 
south,  south-^aat.  The  country  of  the  Agows  extends 
from  Berfa  on  the  south  to  the  point  of  due  west,  in 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  formed  all  round  by  mouii« 
tains,  of  which  that  of  Banja  ties  south  south-west  a- 
bout  nine  miles  oflF.  The  country  of  the  Shangalla, 
beyond  the  Agows,  lies  west  north-west.  From  this 
point  all  the  territory  of  Goutto  is  full  of  villages,  in 
which  the  fathers,  sons,  and  grandsons  live  together ; 
each  degree,  indeed,  in  a  separate  house,  but  near,  or 
touching  each  other,  as  in  Maitsha,  so  that  every  vil- 
lage consists  of  one  family* 

At  three  quarters  past  eight  we  crossed  a  small,  but 
clear  river,  called  Dee-ohha,  or  the  river  Dee.  It  is 
singular  to  observe  the  agreement  of  names  of  rivers 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  that  have  never  had 
communication  together.  The  Dee  is  a  river  in  the 
north  of  3cotland.  The .  Dee .  runs  through  Gheslure 
likewise  in  England ;  and  the  Dee  is  a  river  here  in 
Abyssinia.  Kelti  is  the  name  of  a  river  in  Monteith ; 
Kelti,  .  too,,  we  found  in  Maitsha.  Arno  is  a  well- 
known  river  in  Tuscany  ;  and  we  found  another.  Ar- 
no, below  Emfras,  falling  into  the  lake  Tzana.  Not 
one  of  these  rivers,  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  resemble 
each  other  in  any  one  circumstance,  nor  have  they 
a  meaning .  or  signification  in  any  one  language  I 
know  *. 

The  church  of  Abbo  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  our 
right,  and  the  church  of  £ion  Mariam  bears  east  by 
south  half  a  mile.  We  resumed  our  journey  at  half- 
past  xi(ine^  and,  after  advancing  a  few  minutes,  we  came 

•  '  •  .  I  «  .    i  *  • 

♦  The  resemblaxicejn  these  names  ia  purely .ajccidental ;  those 
of  the  British  rivers  axe  derived  from  the  Celtic  and  Welsh,  which 
are  radically  the  same.  But  the  Abyssinian  streams  were  never 
frequented  by* any  Celtic  tribes;  though  sanguine  etymologist* 
ind  no  jli%i(lty  in  tracing  them  from  Asia,  pr  Africa. — K 


fe  i%ht  of  the  ^efr<.mem0r»bl6  field  6f  Faj^tCi.  Af  i 
^uaner  past  ten  we  vrere  peifidng  t^  the  dd^mh-^ltdC, 
^e  two  great  tlam  of  the  Agow^  Zeeg&m  and  Deo- 
gni)  being  to  the  6(!Kith^tir^st ;  the  ttmtitk^hl^  rMtm- 
ta^  DattoAnzd  is  about  eight  miles  o6F,  beating  86ii(Ii. 
east  by  «oathi  and  the  course  of  the  Vti)e  k  ezisf  dnd 
"west.  Eastward  still  (torn  tU^  i^  the  t^gh  fnountain 
of  Adama,  one  of  the  ridges  of  Arnkt-aitiid,  whi<5h 
fiDrrm  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  taHef  on  thd  tM  AH^ 
08  the  mountakn  of  Urchambira  d^  &Th  th^  w^  '^. 
tn  this  valley  mns  the  large  tivet  haitm^  rising  ih 
the  mountains,  which,  aft^  ^ssiilg  tbrdugh  fMirt  of 
Maitsha^  Iklk  below  into  tht  Nil^«  The  fAoUivrains 
from  this  begin  to  rise  high^  whereal^  dt  Samse^  ih<^ 
are  very  low  and  incdkisiden^l^  Adikftat  k  about  Mft 
ttnles  from  oar  precfent  mmtidti,  whfeh  k  Irko  filtucife 
for  a  battle  fotight  by  Fasil's  father,  while  governor  df 
Ikmot^  against  the  people  d[  Maittha^  in  wtflcb  fbey 
were  totailly  defeafcid# 

We  now  descended  mtO  a  hrge  plis^  full  ^  llUil^* 
1^  bounded  ctfi  the  west  by  the  Nikt  ttnd  U  teft  and 
•ikree  quarters  w^  crosaed  the  siftiatt  river  D$wia,  whidi 
cotnes  from  the  eiist  and  rtms  to  &e  WMWhrtf  t  though 
iiot  irery  broad,  it  was  by  ii^ucb  the  deepest  ri¥ef  we 
iiad  passed;  the  h^hkib  6f  earth  bfeiiig  perpendifeuhar 
^nd  i^^rm^  and  th^  bottom  foul  and  cliyey,  wts  ide/e 

obliged  to  dismount  ourselves,  unload  the  mutes,  aihd 
carry  our  baggage  over^  This  was  a  tl'oilUiSs&me 
c^drntiatiy  ^ough  we  succeeded  at  lasc^  I  6ftek  t4* 
grett^  to  WoldiD»^  that  he  couhi  Hot  h^e  find  ^o^d  0f 
ilt^  go^d  pwpk  ISte  tha  Agtiws  al  the  fai^  df  Ab 

Nile ;  but  he  shook  his  he»if  sayings  ^  These  are 
anoth^  sort  of  stviS ;  we  may  be  ttrf  thankhll  If  thev 
1^  us  pass  Ourselves :  in  the  flat  country  JH  do  not  wiffli 
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#  Wrima  m  £drif^ii^>AiiiMa»ii  asd  U^-^iMt^.f^m 


to  fllMot  ofie  jfiaa  on  tUs  aide  the  mountain  Afor* 
lDash9«'' 

I&  this  plaia^  the  Nile  winds  nuKre  in  the  Bp^e  of 
Cdhf  miles  than,  I  helieve,  eny  river  in  the  world  * ;  it 
snakes  above  a  hundred  turns  in  that  distance  one  of 
which  advances  so  abruptly  into  the  plain  that  we  con- 
cluded we  must  piiss  k,  and  were  {Nreparing  accordin^^* 
]iy,  when  we  saw  it  make  as  sh^irp  ^  turn  to  the  right, 
and  run  far  on  in  a  contrary  direction,  as  if  we  were 
never  to  have  met  it  again  ^  the  Nile  is  not  b^re  above 
520  feet  bread,  and  is  nowhere  above  a  fpot  deep.—* 
The  church  of  Yasous  was  above  three  garters  of  a 
mile  to  the  west. 

At  one  o'clpck  we  ascended  a  ridge  of  low  hitis, 
which  ttttniaaies  this  plain  to  ^e  south.  The  moun- 
tains behind  them  are  called  Atta ;  they  are  covered 
^lick  with  hrushwopd,  and  are  cut  through  with  guU 
lies  and  beds  pf  torrents.  At  half  past  one  we  were 
continuing  6.  £. ;  ma  few  minutes  after  we  passed  a 
clear,  but  small,  stream,  ci^led  Minch,  u^ich  signifies 
4he  Fouotain.  At  two  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  t<^ 
of  die  mountain  of  Attata,  and  from  this  discovered 
the  river  Abola,  coming  from  the  S.  S»  E.  and,  in  a 
few  minutes,  passed  another  small  river,  called  Oiddi- 
li,  which  loses  itself  immediately  in  a  turn,  or  dbow, 
:Which  the  river  Abola  makes  here  below.  At  haUF 
fMist  two  we  desc^ided  the  mountains  of  Attata,  and 
jflMnediately  at  the  foec  of  it  crossed  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name,  which  terminates  the  teiyitory  of  At- 
tata ;  h^re,  to  the  south,  it  Is  indeed  narrow,  but  very 
difficult  to  pass  by  reason  of  its  muddy  bottom.  The 
eim  all  aloi^  the  plain  of  Goutte  had  been  very  hot  till 
jiow,  and  here  so  encessively/^that  it  quite  overcame 
«s ;  what  was  worae,  Woldo  declared  himself  so  ill^ 
that  be  doubted  if  he  could  go  any  farther,  but  belie- 


i^N 


*  A  plan  of  these  windings  is  in  the  Journals.— £• 
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ved  he  dioold  die  at  the  next  village.  Thoogfa  I 
knew  too  much  of  the  matter  to  think  him  in  any  dan^ 
gsr  from  real  disease,  I  saw  easily  that  he  was  in- 
fected with  a  counterfeit  one,  which  I  did  not  doubt 
was  to  give  me  as  much  trouble  as  a  real  one  would 
have  done* 

At  three  o'clock,  however,  we  pushed  on  tbwards 
the  S.  £.,  and  began  to  enter  into  the  plain  of  Abola, 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Agow.  The  plain,  or  ra« 
ther  valley,  of  Abola;  is  about  half  a  mile  broad  for 
the  most  part,  and  nowhere  exceeds  a  mile.  The 
mountains  that  form  it  on  the  east  and  west  side,  are 
at  first  of  no  consideitible  height,  and  are  covered  widi 
herbage  and  acacia  trees  to  the  very  top ;  but,  as  they 
run  south,  they  increase  in  height,  and  become  more 
rugged-and  woody.  On  the  top  of  these  are  most  de- 
lightful plains,  full  of  excellent  pasture ;  the  moun- 
tains to  the  west  are  part  of,  or  at  least  join,  the  moun- 
•tain  of  Aformasha,  where,  from  a  direcdon  nearly  S. 
£•  they  turn  south,  and  inclose  the  villages  and  terri- 
tory of  Sacala,  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  them,  and  still 
lower,  that  is  more  to  the  westward,  the  small  village 
of .  Geesh,  where  are  the  long-expected  fountains  of 
.  the  Nile. 

These  mountains  are  here  in  the  form  of  a  crescent ; 
the  river  runs  in  the  plain  along  the  foot  of  this  ridge, 
and  along  the  side  of  it,  Easmad  Fasil  passed  after  his 
defeat  it  Fagitta.  The  mountains  which  form  the  east 
side  of  this  plain  run  parallel  to  the  former  in  their 
whole  course,  and  are  part  of,  or  at  least  join,  the 
mountains  of  Litchambara,  and  these  two,  when  be- 
hind Aformasha,  turn  to  the  south,  and  then  to  the 
^  S*  W.  taking  the  same  form  as  they  do,  only  making 
a  greater  curve^  and  inclosing  them  likewise  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  the  extremity  of  which  terminates 
immediately  above  the  small  lake  Gooderoo,  in  the 
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plain  of  Ateoa,  belo\(r  Gee^b,  and  directly  at  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Nile. 

The  river  Abola  comes  out  of  the  valley  between 
these  two  ridges  of  mountains  of  Litchambara  and 
Aforxnasha,  but  does  not  rise  there ;  it  has.  two 
branches,  one  of  which  has  its  source  in  the  western 
side  of  Litchamb^a,  near  the  centre  of  the  qurve 
where  the  mountains  turn  south;  the  other  branch 
rises  on  the  nu).untain  of  Aformasha,  and  the  east  side 
of  our  road  as  we  ascended  to  the  church  of  Mariam. 
Still  behind  these  are  the  mountains  of  Amid-amid^ 
another  ridge,  which  begin  behind  Samseen,  in  the  S. 
W*  part  of  the  province  of  Maitsha,  though  they  be- 
come high  only  from  the  mountain  of  Adama ;  but  they 
^e  in  shape  exactly  like  the  former  ridges,  embracing 
them  in  a  large  curve  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent.  /. 

Between  A^nid-amid  and  the  ridge  of  Litchambara 
is  the  deep  valley  now  known  by  the  name,  of  St 
George ;  what  was  its  ancient,  or  Pagan  name,  I  could 
not  learn.  Through  .the  middle  of  this  valley  runs 
the  Jemm^,  a  river  equal  to  the  Nile,  if  not  larger,  but 
infinitely  more  rapid :  after  leaving  the  valley,  it  cros* 
ses  that  part  of  Maitsha  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  and 
loses  itself  in  that  river  below  Samseen,  near  the  ford 
wjiere  pur  army  passed  in  the  unfortunate  retreat  of 
the  month  of  May :  it  sources  or  fountains  are  three  ; 
they  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Amid-amid,  and  keep 
on  close  to  the  east  side  of  them,  till  the  river  issues 
out  of  the  valley  into  Maitsha. 

This  triple  ridge  of  mountains,  disposed  one  range 
behind  the  other,  nearly  in  form  of  portions  of  three 
concentric  circles,  seems  to  suggest  an  idea,  that  they 
are  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  or  the  Monies  Lurue 
of  antiquity,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Nile  was  said  to 
rise ;  in  fact,  there  are  no  others.  Amid -amid  may 
perhaps  exceed  half  a  mile  in  height ;  they  certainly  do 
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not  arrive  at  tiffee  quimera,  and  are  jgnariy  ^wt  lif 
that  fabulous  hdeht  given  them  by  Kscher.  Thew 
mountains  are  all  cf  them  ezcelknt  soil,  and  every- 
where covered  vvith  fine  pasture ;  but  as  this  nnfcNrtii- 
nate  countiy  had  been  for  ages  the  seat  of  war,  the 
iidiabitanis  have  only  ploughed  and  sown  the  t^  of 
diem^  out  of  the  reach  of  enemies  or  marchiBg  armMS» 
On  the  middle  of  the  mountidn  are  viUages  baik  of  a 
white  sort  of  grass,  which  makes  them  conspicuous  at 
a  great  distance ;  die  bottom  is  a&  grass,  whefe  theor 
cattle  feed  ccmtinually  undor  thear  eye;  these^  upon 
my  alarm^  they  drive  up  to  the  top  of  the  flKmmams 
out  of  danger.  The  hail  Kes  often  upon  the  top  of 
Amid-amid  for  hours,  but  snow  was  never  seen  ki 
diis  country,  nor  have  they  a  word*  m  their  language 
for  it.  It  is  also  remarkabte,  though  we  had  often  vio- 
lent hail  at  Gondar,  and  whai  the  sun  was  vertical,  k 
never  came  but  with  the  wind  blowing  directly  from 
Amid-amid* 

At  ten  minutes  past  three  o^dock  we  creesed  the 
sttiall  river  Iworra,  in  the  valley  of  Abola ;  it  comes 
from  the  east,  and  runs  westward  into  that  river.  At 
a  quarter  after  four,  we  haked  at  a  house  in  the  mid* 
die  of  the  plain,  or  valley.  This  valley  is  not  above  a 
mile  broad,  the  river  being  distant  about  a  quarter, 
and  runs  at  the  foot  ^  die  mountains.  This  village, 
as  indeed  were  all  the  others  we  had  seen,  since  our 
crossing  the  Nile  at  Goutto,  was  surrounded  by  large, 
thick  plantations,  of  that  singular  plant  the  Ensete, 
one  of  the  most  beautifol  productions  of  nature,  as 
wdl  as  most  agreeable  and  wholesome  food  of  mai^ 


r  •  '1 


*  By  this  is  meant  the  Amharic,  for  in  Gees,  the  word  for 
^now  is  Tilze :  this  may  hav«  been  iAvented  Ifbr  translotiiig  the 
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It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Galla  ff cm  Na- 
rea,  first  to  Maitsha,  then  to  Goutto,  the  Agows,  and 
Damot,  which  last  is  a  province  on  the  south  side  of 
the  mountains  of  Amid-amid.  This  plant,  and  the 
root  called  Denitch,  (the  same  which  is  known  in  Eu* 
rope  by  the  name  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  a  root 
deserving  more  attention  than  is  paid  to  it  in  our  coun- 
try), supply  all  these  provinces  with  food. 

We  were  but  seldom  lucky  enough  to  get  the  peo- 
ple of  the  villages  to  wait  our  arrival ;  tlie  fears  of  the 
march  of  the  Galla,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  des* 
tination,  made  them  believe  always  we  were  detach- 
ments of  that  army,  to  which  the  presence  of  Fasil's 
horse,  driven  constantly  before  us,  very  much  contri- 
buted ;  we  found  the  village  where  we  alighted,  to- 
tally abandoned,  and^  in  it  Only  an  earthen  pot,  with 
a  large  slice  of  the  ensete  plant  boiling  in  it ;  it  was 
about  a  foot  in  length,  and  ten  inches  broad,  and  was 
almost  ready  for  eating :  we  had  fortunately  meat  with 
us,  and  only  wanted  vegetables  to  complete  our  din- 
ner. We  appropriated  to  ourselves,  without  scruple^ 
this  ensete ;  and,  by  way  of  reparation,  I  insisted  upon 
leaving,  at  parting,  a  brick,  or  wedge  of  salt,  which  is 
used  as  small  money  in  Gondar,  and  all  over  Abyssi- 
nia ;  it  might  be,  in  value,  about  a  shilling* 

On  the  4th  of  November,  at  eight  o'clock^  we  left 
our  small  village  on  the  plain  of  Abola,  without  ha- 
ving seen  any  of  the  inhabitants  :  however,  we  were 
sure  there  were  among  them  some  who  were  curious 
bnoagh  to  wish  to  look  at  us,  for,  in  walking  late  at 
nightie  I  heard  several  voices  speaking  low  among  the 
ensete  trees  and  canes.  It  was  not  possible  to  collect 
what  they  said  in  the  low  tone  in  which  they  spoke ; 
and  I  should  not  probably  have  been  much  wiser,  had 
they  spoken^  louder,  as  their  language  was  that  of  their 
country^:  the  Agow,  of  which  I  did  not  understand 
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one  word;  however^  I  thought  I  could  distinguish 
they  were  women,  the  men^  apprehending  we  were 
enemies,  having  probably  taken  refuge  in  the  moun* 
tains  aboveb  I  did  every  thing  possible  to  surround 
or  surprise  one  or  two  of  these  people^  that  by 
good  usage  and  presents^  we  might  reconcile  them  to 
us,  and  get  the  better  of  their  fear ;  but  it  was  all  to 
no  purpose;  they  fled  much  quicker  than  we  could 
pursue  them,  as  they  knew  the  country^  and  it  was  not 
safe  to  follow  them  far  in  the  wilderness,  lest  we  might 
stumble  ufion  peojJe  who  might  misinterpret  our  iii>* 
t^dons. 

I  was  determined  to  try  whether,  by  taking  away 
that  scare-crow^  Fasil's  horse,  from  before  us,  and 
riding  him  myself,  things  would  change  (or  the  bet- 
ter: this  1  disdnctly  saw^  that  Woldo  would  have 
wished  the  horse  to  have  gone  rather  without  a  rider» 
and  this  I  observed  the  nighr  I  went  to  the  cataract 
from  Goutto»  Sitting  on  the  king's  saddle,  or  in  his 
seat  at  Gondar,  is  high  treason ;  and  Woldo  thougbt# 
at  all  times»  but  now  especially,  that  his  master  was  ia^ 
ferior  to  no  king  upon  earth.  I  even  attributed  to 
that  last  expedition  at  Goutto  his  silence  and  aj^areat 
sickness  ever  since;  but  in  this  last  circunksuince  I 
found  afterwards  that  I  was  mistaken :  be  that  as  it 
would,  my  plan  was  very  difierent  from  Woldo's  as 
to  the  horse ;  he  was  become  a  favourite ;  and  I  w«s  re* 
solved,  in  the  course  of  my  journey,  to  improve  his  ta* 
lents  so,  that  he  should  make  a  better  appearance  <n 
his  return  to  Gondar,  than  he  iHd  whesi  I  ntceived 
hxm  from  Fasil  at  Baoiba.  I  compoundred,  aB  {  com 
ceived,  with  Woldo's  scruples,  by  laying  a^kfe  Fasil'a 
saddle,  which  was  a  very  uneasy  one,  besides  that  it 
had  iron  rings  instead  of  stirrups ;  ia  dinrt^.  as  lUb 
horse  was  very  beautiful,  (as  many  of  the  Ga^a  hor*' 
ses  are)  and  all  of  one  colour^  which  was  that  of  ka4 
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widiout  any  spot  of  whlte^  I  hoped  to  make  him  an  ao 
ceptable  present  to  the  king,  who  was  passionately 
fond  of  horses.  Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob- 
serve, that  ail  very  great  men  in  Abyssinia  choose  to 
ride  horses  of  one  colour  only,  which  have  no  distin* 

Suishii^  mark  whereby  they  may  be  traced  in  retreats, 
ights,  or  such  unlucky  expeditions :  it  is  the  king  a- 
lone,  in  battle,  who  rides  upon  a  horse  distinguished 
by  his  marks,  and  that  on  purpose  that  he  may  be 
known.  The  present  king,  however,  was  too  brave 
to  owe  his  safety  to  any  such  expedient. 

There  were  many  villages  in  this  valley,  which  seenv 
ed  to  have  escaped  the  havock  of  war,  nor  had  they 
that  air  of  poverty  and  misery  so  apparent  in  all  the 
other  habitations  we  had  seen.  We  were  poindng 
nearly  east  south-east,  when  we  passed  the  small  ri- 
ver Googueri,  which,  like  all  the  others  on  this  side 
of  the  mountain,  falls  into  the  Abola*  We  then  left 
the  valley  of  AboU  on  our  right,  and  bc^^an  to  travel 
along  the  sides  of  the  mountains  on  the  west.  At 
three  quarters  after  eight  we  passed  a  violent  torrent 
called  Karnachiuli,  which  falls  from  north  east  into 
the  Abola.  At  nine  we  again  descended  into  the  val- 
ley, and,  a  few  minutes  after,  came  to  the  banks  of 
the  Caccino,  which  flows  from  the  north  just  above,  and 
joins  the  Abola.  Here  we  halted  for  a  little  to  rest  our 
men,  and  to  adjust  thoroughly  the  minutes  of  our 
journey,  that  the  whole  might  appear  in  a  distinct  man- 
ner in  the  map  that  I  intended  to  make  on  my  return 
to  Gondar. 

At  half  past  nine  we  again  set  out,  and,  a  few  mi- 
nutes after,  passed  the  river  Abola,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  valley  into  which  we  had  descended,  and 
receives  many  lesser  streams,  and  is  of  considerable 
breadth*  'I  could  discover  no  traces  of  fish  either  in 
it  or  in  any  river  since  we  {eft  the  Assar,  from  which 
circumstance  I  apprehend,  that^  in  these  torrents  from 
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the  mountains,  almost  dry  in  summer,  and  which  tim 
with  vast  rapidity  in  winter,  the  spawn  and  fish  are 
both  destroyed  in  different  seasons  by  different  causes. 

After  coasting  some  little  time  along  the  side  of  the 
valley,  we  began  to  ascend  a  mountain  on  the.right, 
from  which  falls  almost  perpendicularly  a  smalU  but 
•very  violent  stream,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  Abola,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Nile,  together 
with  the  other  branch,  a  still  more  considerable  stream, 
coming  from  east  south.east,  along  the  valley  between 
Litchambara  and  Aformasha.  At  eleven  o'clock  our 
course  was  south  by  east,  and  we  passed  near  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  on  our  left.  The  climate 
seemed  here  most  agreeably  mild,  the  country  cover- 
ed with  the  most  lively  verdure,  the  mountains  with 
beautiful  .trees  and  shrubs,  loaded  with  extraordinary 
'fruits  and  flowers.  I  found  my  spirits  very  much  rai- 
sed with  these  pleasing  scenes,  as  were  those  of  all  my 
servants,  who  were,  by  our  conversation,  made  geo- 
graphers enough  to  know  we  were  approaching  to  the 
end  of  our  journey.  Both  Strates  and  I,  out  of  the 
Lamb's  hearing,  had  shot  a  variety  of  curious  birds 
and  beasts.  All  but  Woldo  seemed  to  have  acquired 
new  strength  and  vigour.  He  continued  in  his  air  of 
despondency,  and  seemed  every  day  to  grow  more 
and  more  weak.  A  t  a  quarter  past  elevea  we  arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  mouiftain,  where  we,  for  the  first 
time,  came  in  sight  of  Sacala,  which  extends  in  the 
plain  below  from  west  to  the  point  of  south,  and  there 
joins  with  the  village  of  Geesh,  built  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion. 

Sacala,  full  of  small  low  villages,  which,  however, 
had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  late  war,  is  the  easter- 
inosi  branch  of  the  Agows,  and  famous. for  the  best 
honey.  The  small  river  Kebezza,  running  from  the 
east,  serves  as  a  boundary  between  Sacala  and  Afor- 
masha ;  after  joining  two  other  river%  the  Gometti 
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and  Googueri,  which  we  presently  came  to,  after  a 
short  course  nearly  frcwn  S,  E.  to  N.  W.  it  falls  into 
the  Nile  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Abola. 

At  three  quarters  past  elevenj  we  passed  the  river 
Kebezza,  and  descended  into  the  plain  of  Sacala ;  in 
a  few  minutes,  we  also  passed  the  Googueri,  a  more 
considerable  stream  than  the  former ;  it  is  about  sixty 
feet  broad,  and  perhaps  eighteen  inches  deep,  very 
clear  and  rapid,  running  over  a  rugged,  uneven  bot- 
torn  of  black  rock.  At  a  quarter  past  twelve,  we 
halted  on  a  small  eminence,  where  the  market  of  Sa- 
cala is  held  every  Saturday.  Homed  cattle,  many  of 
the  greatest  beauty  possible,  with  which  all  this  coun« 
try  abounds ;  large  asses,  the  most  useful  of  all  beasts 
for  riding  or  carriage ;  honey,  butter,  ensete  for  food, 
and  a  manufacture  of  the  leaf  of  that  plant,  painted 
with  different  colours  like  Mosaic  work,  for  matts, 
are  here  exposed  for  sale  in  great  plenty  ;  the  butter 
and  honey,  indeed,  are  chiefly  carried  to  Gondar,  or 
to  Bur^ ;  but  Damot,  Maitsha,  and  Gojam  likewise 
take  a  considerable  quantity  of  all  these  commodities. 

At  a  quarter  after  one  o'clock  we  passed  the  river 
Gometti,  the  boundary  of  the  plain :  we  were  now  as- 
cending a  very  steep  and  rugged  mountain,  the  worst 
pass  we  had  met  on  our  whole  journey.  We  had  no 
other  path  but  a  road  made  by  the  sheep  or  the  goats» 
which  did  not  seem  to  have  been  frequented  by  men  ; 
for  it  was  broken,  full  of  holes,  and  in  other  places 
obstructed  with  large  stones  that  seemed  to  have  been 
there  from  the  creation.  It  must  be  added  to  this, 
that  the  whole  was  covered  with  thick  wood,  which 
often  occupied  the  very  edge  of  the  precipices  on  which 
we  stoodf  and  we  were  everywhere  stopt  and  entang- 
led by  that  execrable  thorn  the  kantuffa,  and  several 
other  thorns  and  brambles  nearly  as  inconvenient* 
We  ascended,  however,  with  great  alacrity,  as  we 
conceived  we  were  surmounting  me  last  difficulty  after 
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the  many  thousands  we  had  already  overcome,  hat 
above  this  almost  impenetrable  wood,  in  a  very  ro* 
mantic  situation,  stands  St  Michael,  in  a  hollow  space 
like  a  nitch  between  two  hills  of  the  same  height,  and 
from  which  it  is  equally  distant.  This  church  has 
been  unfrequented  for  many  years ;  the  excuse  they 
make  is,  that  they  cannot  procure  frankincense,  with* 
cut  which,  it  seems,  their  mass  or  service  cannot  be 
celebrated;  but  the  truth  is,  they  are  still  Pagans; 
and  the  church,  having  been  built  in  memory  of  a 
victory  over  them  above  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  not  a 
favourite  object  before  their  eyes,  but  a  memcmal  of 
their  inferiority  and  misfortune.  This  church  is  cal- 
led St  Michael  Sacala,  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
more  to  the  southward,  called  St  Michael  Geesh. 

At  three  quarters  after  one  we  arrived  at  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  whence  we  had  a  distinct  view  of  all  the 
remaining  territory  of  Sacala,  the  mountain  of  Geesh, 
and  church  of  St  Michael  Geesh,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant  from  St  Michael  Sacala,  where  we  then 
wer^.  We  saw,  immediately  below  us,  the  Nile  it- 
self, strangely  diminished  in  size,^  and  now  only  a 
brook  that  had  scarcely  water  to  turn  a  mill.  I  could 
not  satiate  myself  with  the  sight,  revolving  in  my  mind 
all  those  classical  prophecies  that  had  given  the  Nile 
up  to  perpetual  obscurity  and  concealment.  The  lines 
of  the  poet  came  immediately  into  my  mind,  and  I  en- 
joyed here,  for  the  first  time,  the  triumph  which  al- 
ready, by  the  protection  of  Providence,  and  my  own 
intrepidity,  I  had  gained  over  all  that  were  powerful, 
and  all  that  were  learned,  since  the  remotest  antii> 
quity :— . 

Arcanum  natum  c^put  non  prodidit  ulli, 
Ncc  licuit'populis  purvum  te,  Nile,  vidcre ; 
Amovitque  siDuy,  et  gentes  maluit  ortus 
>lir^ri,  quam  nosse  tuos.*— 

liircAir. 
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I  was  awakened  ouc  of  this  delightful  reverie  by  an 
alarm  that  we  had  lost  Woldo  our  guide.  Though  I 
long  had  expected  something  from  his  behaviour,  I 
did  not  think,  for  hi$  own  sue,  it  could  be  his  in* 
tention  to  leave  us.  The  servants  could  not  agree 
when  they  last  saw  him  :*  Strates  and  Aylo's  servant 
were  in  the  wood  shooting,  and  we  found  by  th^ 
gun  that  they  were  not  far  from  us;  I  was  there- 
fore in  hopes  that  Woldo,  though  not  at  all  fond  of 
fire<*arms,  might  be  in  their  company ;  but  it  was  with 
great  ilissatistaction  I  saw  them  appear  without  him. 
They  said,  that,  about  an  hour  before,  they  had  se^ 
some  extraordinary  large,  rough  apes,  or  monkeys, 
several  of  which  were  walking  upright,  and  all  with- 
out tails ;  that  they  had  gone  after  them  through  the 
wood  fill  they  could  scarce  get  out  again ;  but  they  did 
not  remember  to  have  seen  Woldo  at  parting.  Various 
conjectures  immediately  followed;  some  thought  he 
had  resolved  to  betray  and  rob  us ;  some  conceived  it 
was  an  instruction  of  Fasil's  to  him,  in  order  to  our 
b^ng  treacherously  murd^ed ;  some  again  supposed 
be  was  slain  by  the  wild  beasts,  especially  those  apes 
or  baboons,  whose  voracity,  size,  and  fierce  appear- 
aiftce  were  exceedingly  magn^ied,  especially  by  Strates^ 
who  had  not  the  least  doubt,  if  Woldo  had  met  them, 
but  that  he  would  be  so  entirely  devoured,  that  we 
might  seek  in  vain  without  discovering  even  a  frag* 
ment  of  him*  For  my  part,  I  began  to  think  that  he 
had  been  really  ill  when  be  first  complained,  and  that 
the  sickness  might  have  overcome  him  upon  the  road  i 
and  ibih  too,  was  the  opinion  of  Ayto  Aylo's  servactf, 
who  said»  however,  with  a  significant  look,  that  he 
could  not  be  far  off ;  we  therefore  sent  him,  and  one 
of  the  men  tl^t  drove  the  mules»  bmk  to  seek  after 
him ;  and  they  had  not  gone  but  a  few  hundred  ^anis 
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vrhen  they  found  him  coining,  but  so  decrepid,  and  so 
very  ill,  that  he  said  he  could  go  no  farther  than  the 
churchy  where  he  was  positively  resolved  to  take  up 
his  abode  that  night.  I  felt  his  pulse,  examined  every 
part  about  him,  and  saw,  I  thought  evidently,  that  no* 
thing  ailed  him.  Without  losing  my  temper,  however, 
I  told  him  firmly,  That  I  perceived  he  was  an  impostor ; 
that  he  should  consider  that  I  was  a  physician,  as  he 
knew  I  cured  my  master's  first  friend,  Welleta  Yasous ; 
that  the  feeling  of  his  hand  told  me  as  plain  as  his 
tongue  could  have  done,  that  nothing  ailed  him  ;  that 
it  told  me  likewise  he  had  in  heart  some  prank  to  play, 
which  would  turn  out  very  much  to  his  disadvantage. 
He  seemed  dismayed  after  this,  said  little,  and  only 
desired  us  to  halt  for  a  few  minutes,  and  he  should 
be  better  ;  **  for,'*  says  he,  "  it  requires  strength  in 
us  all  to  pass  another  great  hill  before  we  arrive  at 
Geesh." 

'-  Look  you,"  said  I,  *<  lying  is  to  no  purpose ;  I 
know  where  Geesh  is  as  well  as  you  do,  and  that  we 
have  no  more  mountains  or  bad  places  to  pass  through ; 
therefore,  if  you  choose  to  stay  behind,  you  may; 
but  to-morrow  I  shall  inform  Welleta  Yasous  at  Bure 
of  your  behaviour."  1  said  this  with  the  most  de- 
termined air  possible,  and  left  them,  walking  as  hard 
as  I  could  down  to  the  ford  of  the  Nile.  Woldo  re* 
mained  above  with  the  servants,  who  were  loading  their 
mules  ;  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  cured  of  his  lame^ 
ness,  and  was  in  close  conversation  with  Ayto  Aylo's 
servant  for  about  ten  minutes,  which  I  did  not  choose 
to  interrupt,  as  1  saw  that  man  was  already  in  posses* 
sioh  of  part  of  Woldo's  secret.  This  being  over, 
they  all  came  down  to  me,  as  I  was  sketching  a  branch 
^  of  a  yellow  rose-tree,  a  number  of  which  hang  ovej? 
the  ford. 
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The  whole  company  passed  without  disturbing  me ; 
and  Woldoy  seeming  to  walk  as  fast  as  ever,  ascended 
a  gentle  rising  hill,  near  the  top  of  which  is  St  Mi- 
chael Geesh.     The  Nile  here  is  not  four  yards  over, 
and  not  above  four  inches  deep  where  we  crossed ;  it 
was  indeed  become  a   very  trifling  brook,    but  ran 
swiftly  over  a  bottom  of  small  stones>  with  hard  black 
rock  appearing  amongst  them :  it  is  at  this  place  very 
easy  to  pass,  and  very  limpid,  but,  a  little  lower,  full 
of  inconsiderable  falls ;  the  ground  rises  gently  from 
the  river  to  the  southward,  full  of  small  hills  and  emi- 
nences, which  you  ascend  and  descend  almost  imper- 
ceptibly.    The  whole  company  had  halted  on  the 
north  side  of  St  Michael's  church,  and  there  I  reached 
them,  without  affecting  any  hurry. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  the 

day  had  been  very  hot  for  some  hours,  and  they  were 

sitting  in  the  shade  of  a  grove  of  magnificent  cedars, 

intermixed  with  some  very  large  and  beautiful  cusso- 

trees,  all  in  flowery   the   men  were  lying  on  the 

grass,  and  the  beasts  fed,  with  their  burdens  on  their 

backs,  in  most  luxuriant  herbage.     I  called  for  my 

herbary  *,  to  lay  the  rose-branch  I  had  in  my  hand 

smoothly,   that  it  might  dry   without  spoiling  the 

shape ;  having  only  drawn  its  general  form,  the  pistil 

and  stamina,  the  liner  part  of  which  (though  very 

necessary  in  classing  the  plant)  crumble  and  £sill  off. 

or  take  different  forms  in  drying,  and  therefore  should 

always  be  secured  by  drawing  while  green.     I  just 

said  indifferently  to  Woldo  in  pasang,  that  I  was  glad 

to  see  him  recovered ;  that  he  would  preseritly  be 

well,  and  should  fear  nothing.    He  then  got  up,  and 


*  Hortus  siccus,  a  large  book  for  exteoding  ajid  preser?ing  dry 
plants. 
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desired  to  speak  widi  me  alone,  taking  Aylo's  servant 
along  with  him.  "  Now,"  said  I,  very  calmly,  **  I 
know  by  your  face  you  are  going  to  tell  me  a  lie.  I 
do  swear  to  you  solemnly,  you  never,  by  that  means^ 
will  obtain  any  thing  from  me,  no  not  so  much  as  a 
good  word ;  truth  and  good  behaviour  will  get  you 
every  thing ;  what  appears  a  great  matter  in  your 
sight,  is  not  perhaps  of  such  value  in  mine ;  but  no* 
thing  except  truth  and  good  behaviour  will  answer  to 
you ;  now  I  know  for  a  certainty  you  are  no  more 
sick  than  I  am/'  ^'  Sir,"  said  he,  with  a  very  confi* 
dent  look,  '^  you  are  right ;  I  did  counterfeit ;  I  nei- 
ther have  been,  nor  am  I  at  present,  any  way  out  of 
order ;  but  I  thought  it  best  to  tell  you  so,  not  to  be 
obliged  to  discover  another  reason,  that  has  much 
more  weight  with  me,  why  I  cannot  go  to  Geesh,  and 
much  less  show  myself  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
which  I  confess  are  not  much  beyond  it,  though  I  de* 
clare  to  you  there  is  still  a  hill  between  you  and  those 
sources."  **  And  pray,"  said  I  calmly,  "  what  is  this 
mighty  reason  ?  have  you  had  a  dream,  or  a  vision  in 
that  trance  you  fell  into  when  you  lagged  behind,  be- 
low the  church  of  St  Michael  Sacala  ?"  **  No,"  says 
he,  "  it  is  neither  trance,  nor  dream,  nor  devil  either ; 
J  wish  it  were  no  worse ;  but  you  know  as  well  as  I, 
that  my  master  Fasil  defeated  the  Agows  at  the  battle 
of  Banja.  I  was  there  with  my  master,  and  killed 
several  men,  among  whom  some  were  of  the  Agows 
of  this  village  Geiesh ;  and  you  know  the  usage  of 
this  country ;  when  a  man,  in  these  circumstances, 
falls  mto  their  hands,  his  blood  must  pay  for  their 
blood." 

I  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  which  very 
mucli  disconcerted  him.  "  There,"  said  I,  "  did  not 
I  say  to  you  it  was  a  lie  you  was  going  to  tell  me  ?  do 
not  think  1  disbelieve  or  dispute  with  you  the  vanitjr 
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of  having  killed  men ;  many  men  were  sbdn  at  thtt 
battle ;  somebody  must,  and  you  may,  have  been  the 
person  who  slew  them ;  but  do  you  diink  that  I  can 
believe  that  Fasil,  so  deep  in  that  account  ci  bloodt 
could  rule  the  Agows  in  the  manner  he  does,  if  he 
could  not  put  a  servant  of  his  in  safety  among  them^ 
twenty  miles  £tx>m  his  residence  ?  do  you  think  I  can 
believe  this  ?*'     **  Come,  come,'*  said  Aylo's  servant 
to  Woldo,  **  did  you  not  hear  that  truth  and  good  be- 
haviour wilt  get  you  every  thing  you  ask  ?  Sir,'Vconti» 
nues  he,  ^<  I  see  this  aflfair  vexes  you,  and  what  this 
foolish  man  wants  will  neither  make  you  richer  nor 
poorer  ;  he  has  taken  a  great  fancy  for  that  crimson 
rilk-^sh  which  you  wear  about  your  middle.    I  told 
him  to  stay  till  you  went  back  to  Gondar ;  but  he 
says  he  is  to  go  no  farther  than  to  the  house  of  Sluu 
laka  Welled  Amiac  in  Maitsha,  and  does  not  re- 
turn  to  Gondar ;  I  told  him  to  stay  till  you  had  put 
your  mind  at  ease,  by  seeing   the  fountains  of  the 
Nile,  which  you  were  so  amdous  about.     He  said, 
after  that  bad  happened,  he  was  sure  you  would  not 
give  it  him,  for  you  seemed  to  think  little  of  the  cata^ 
ract  at  Goutto,  and  of  all  the  fine  rivers  and  churches 
which  he  had  shewn  you ;  except  the  head  of  the 
Nile  shall  be  finer  than  all  these,  when,  in  reality,  it 
will  be  just  like  another  river,  you  will  then  be  dis« 
satisfied,  and  not  give  him  the  sa^." 

I  thought  there  was  something  very  natural  in  diese 
suspicions  of  Woldo ;  besides,  he  said  be  was  certain 
that,  if  ever  the  sadi  came  into  the  sight  of  Welled 
Amlac,  by  some  means  or  other  he  would  get  it  into 
his  hands.  This  rational  discourse  had  pacified  me  t 
little;  the  sash  was  a  handsome  one;  but  it  must 
have  been  fine  indeed  to  have  stood  for  a  minute  be* 
tween  me  and  the  accomplishment  of  my  wishes,  i 
laid  my  hand  then  ttpon  the  piatcJa  that  stodi;  in  my 
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girdle,  and  drew  them  out  to  give  tfaein  to  one  of  my 
suite,  when  Woldo,  who  apprehended  it  was  for  ano- 
th^  purpose,  ran  some  paces  back,  and  hid  himself 
behind  Aylo's  servant*  We  were  all  diverted  at  this 
fright,  but  none  so  much  as  Strates,  who  thought  him- 
self revenged  for  the  alarm  he  had  given  him,  by 
falling  through  the  roof  of  the  house  at  Goutto. 
After  having  taken  oflF  my  sash,  ^'  Here  is  your  saslh, 
Woldo,'*  said  I ;  ^^  but  mark  what  I  have  said,  and 
now  most  seriously  repeat  to  you,  truth  and  good 
behaviour  will  get  any  thing  from  me ;  but  if,  in 
the  course  of  this  journey,  you  play  one  trick  more, 
though  ever  so  trifling,  I  will  bring  such  a  vengeance 
upon  your  head,  that  you  shall  not  be  able  to  find 
a  place  to  hide  it  in,  when  not  the  sash  only  will  be 
taken  from  you,  but  your  skin  also  will  follow  it ; 
remember  what  happened  to  the  Seis  at  Bamba/' 

He  took  the  sash,  but  seemed  terrified  at  the  threat, 
and  began  to  make  apologies.  ^^  Come,  come,"  said 
I,  '*  we  understand  each  other ;  no  more  words ;  it  is 
now  late ;  lose  no  more  time,  but  carry  me  to  Geesh, 
and  the  head  of  the  Nile,  directly,  without  preamble, 
and  show  me  the  hill  that  separates  me  from  it.  He 
then  carried  me  round  to  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
out  of  the  grove  of  trees  that  surrounded  it.  <'  This  is 
the  hill,''  says  he,  looking  archly,  ^'  that,  when  you 
was  on  the  other  side  of  it,  was  between  you  and  the 
fountains  of  the  Nile;  there  is  no  other.  Look  at 
that  hillock  of  green  sod  in  the  middle  of  that  watery 
spot ;  it.  is  in  that  the  two  fountains  of.  the  Nile  are  to 
be  found :  Geesh  is  on  the  face  of  the  rock  where  yon 
green  trees  are.  If  you  go  the  l^i^gjth  of  the  foun- 
tains, pull  off  your  shoes,  as  you  did  the  other  day, 
£Qr  these  people  are  all  Pagans,  worse  than  those  laat 
.were  at  the  ford ;  and  they  beheve  in  nothing  that 
youbeHeve,  but  only  in  thisriveri  to  which  th?y  pray 
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every  day,  as  if  it  were  God ;  but  this  perhaps  you 
may  do  likewise.''  Half  undressed  as  I  was  by  loss 
of  my  sash,  and  throwing  my  shoes  off,  I  ran  down 
the  hill,  towards  the  little  island  of  green  sods,  which 
was  about  two  hundred  yards  distant ;  the  whole  side 
ojf  the  hill  was  thick  grown  over  with  flowers,  the 
large  bulbous  roots  of  which  appearing  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  their  skins  coming  off  on 
treading  upon  them,  occasioned  me  two  very  severe 
falls  before  I  reached  the  brink  of  the  marsh ;  I  after 
this  came  to  the  island  of  green  turf,  which  was  in 
form  of  an  altar,  apparently  the  work  of  art,  and  I 
stood  in  rapture  over  the  principal  fountain  which  rises 
in  the  middle  of  it. 

It  is  easier  to  guess  than  to  describe  the  dtuation  of 
my  mind  at  that  moment — standing  in  that  spot  which 
had  baffled  the  genius,  industry,  and  inquiry,  of  both 
ancients  and  modems,  for  the  course  of  near  three 
thousand  years.    Kings  had  attempted  this  discovery 
at  the  head  of  armies,  and  each  expedition  was  di- 
stinguished from  the  last,  only  by  the  difference  of 
the  numbers  which  had  perished,  ^nd  agreed  alone 
in  the  disappointment  which  had  uniformly,  and  with- 
out exception,  followed  them  all.     Fame,  riches,  and 
honour,  had  been  held  out  for  a  series  of  ages  to 
every  individual  of  ipiose  myriads  these  princes  com- 
manded,  without  having  produced  one  man  capable  of 
gratifying  the  curiosity  of  his  sovereign,  or  wiping  off 
this  stain  upon  the  enterprise  and  abilities  of  mankind, 
or  adding  this  desideratum  for  the  encouragement  of 
geography.  Though  a  mere  private  Briton,  I  triumph- 
ed here,  in  my  own  mind,  over  kings  and  their  armies ; 
and  every  comparison  was  leading  nearer  and  nearer 
to  presumpdon,  when  the  place  itself  where  I  stood, 
the  object  of  my  vain-glory,  suggested  what  depressed 
my  short-lived  triumph.     I  was  but  a  few  minutes 
arrived  at  the  sources  ot  the  Nile,  through  number- 
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le»  dangers  aad  sufierings,  Ae  least  of  wU(h  would 
liave  oTerwhelmed  me,  but  for  the  eaBtinual  goodneSB 
and  protection  of  Providence;  I  was,  however,  but 
then  half  through  my  journey,  and  all  those  dangeis 
which  I  had  already  passed,  awaited  me  again  aa  my 
return.  I  found  a  despondency  gaining  ground  fs^t 
upcm  me,  and  blasting  the  crown  of  laurels  I  had  too 
lashly  woven  for  myself.  I  reserved,  therefcu'e,  to 
divert,  till  I  could,  on  more  solid  reflection,  overcome 
its  progress. 

I  saw  Strates  expecting  me  on  the  side  of  the  hilL 
^  Strates,''  said  I,  ^^  fauthml  squire !  come  and  triumph 
with  your  Don  Quixote,  at  that  island  of  Barataria, 
where  we  have  most  wisely  and  fortunately  brought 
oursdves  1  come,  and  triumph  with  me  ovar  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  all  their  armies,  alt  their  philo$o* 
phers,  and  ail  their  heroes !"  ^^  Sir,"  says  Strates, 
*^  I  do  not  understand  a  word  <^  what  you  say,  suid 
as  little  what  you  mean :  you  very  well  know  I  am  no 
scholar.  But  you  had  much  better  leave  that  bog ; 
come  into  the  hoi,ise,  and  look  after  Woldo ;  I  kar 
he  has  something  further  to  seek  than  your  sash,  for 
he  has  been  talking  with  the  old  devil-worshipper  ev^ 
since  we  arrived.**  "  Did  they  speak  secretly  together,'* 
said  I.  ^^  Tes,  sir,  they  did,  I  assure  you.^*  ^*  And  in 
whispers,  Strates  !**  ^^  Every  sellable ;  but  for  that,'* 
replied  he,  *<  they  need  not  have  be^  at  the  pains ; 
they  understood  one  another,  I  suppose,  and  the  devil, 
their  master,  understands  them  both ;  but  as  for  me, 
I  comprehend  their  discourse  no  more  than  if  it  was 
Gredc,  as  they  My.  Greek  !'*  says  he,  ^^  I  am  an  ass; 
I  should  know  well  enough  what  they  said  if  they 
^ke  Greek.**  ^*  Come,^'  said  I,  ^^  take  a  draugttt 
of  this  excellent  water,  and  drink  with  me  a  heahh  to 
his  majesty  King  George  III.  and  a  long  line  of  prin- 
ces.** I  had  m  my  hand  a  large  cup  made  ci  a  cocoa- 
nut  shell,  which  I  procured  m  Arabia^  and  which  was 
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brim-fuU  *.  He  drank  to  the  king  speedily  and  cheer-; 
fully,  with  the  addition  of,  '*  Confusion  to  his  ene- 
mies,"  and  tossed  up  his  cap  \dth  a  loud  hu2za» 
*^  Now,  friend,"  said  I,  ^'  here  is  to  a  more  humble, 
but  still  a  sacred  name,  here  is  to— Maria !"  He  ask- 
ed if  that  was  the  Virgin  Mary.  ?  I  answered^  **  la 
faith,  I  believe  so,  Strates/*  He  did  not  speak,  but 
only  gave  a  humph  of  disapprobation. 

The  day  had  been  very  hot,  and  the  altercadon  I 
had  with  Woldo  had  occasioned  me  to  speak  so  much^ 
that  my  thirst,  without  any  help  from  curiosity,  led 
me  to  these  frequent  libations  at  this  long-sought-for 
spring,  the  most  ancient  of  all  altars.  ^^  Strates,''  said 
I,  '^  hsre  is  to  our  happy  return.  Come,  friend,  yoa 
are  yet  two  toasts  behind  me ;  can  you  ever  be  satia^ 
ted  with  this  excellent  water?*'  *^  Look  you,  sir/' 
says  he,  very  gravely,  **  as  for  King  Creorge,  I  drank 
to  him  with  all  my  heart,  to  his  wife,  to  Im  children, 
to  his  brothers  and  sistars,  God  bless  them  all !  Amen ; 
-<»4>ut  as  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  I  am  no  Papist,  i 
beg  to  be  excused  from  drinking  healths  whidi  my 
church  does  not  drink.  As  for  our  happy  return, 
God  knows,  there  is  no  one  wishes  it  mor£  sincerely 
^han  I  do,  for  I  hajve  been  long  weary  of  this  beggarly 
country,  fittt  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  refuse  to  drink 
any  more  water.  They  say  these  savages  pray  over 
that  hole  every  mbming  to  the  devil,  and  i  am  afraid 
I  feel  his  horns  in  my  belly  already,  from  the  great 
draught  of  that  hellish  water  I  drank  first.*'  It  was, 
'  indeed,  as  cold  water  as  ever  I  tasted.  ^<  Come,  come,'* 
^d  I,  *^  dont  be  peevish,  I  have  but  one  toast  more 
to  drink,"  *'  Peevish  or  not  peevish,"  replied  Strates, 
*^  a  drop  of  it  shall  never  again  cross  my  throat :  there 


*  This  shell  was  brought  home  by  Mr  Bruce,  and  is  stiU  pie- 
serred. — E, 
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is  no  humour  in  this,  no  joke;  shew  us  something 
{feasant  as  you  used  to  do;  but  there'  is  no  jest  in 
meddling  with  deviUworshippers,  witchcraft,  and  in- 
chantmentSy  to  bring  some  disease  upon  one's  self 
here,  so  far  from  home  in  the  fields.  No,  no;  as 
many  toasts  in  wine  as  you  please,  or  better  in  bran- 
dy, but  no  more  water  for  Strates.  I  am  sure  I  have 
done  myself  harm  already  with  these  follies — God 
forgive  me !"  "  Then,'*  said  I,  '*  I  will  drink  it 
alone,  and  you  are  henceforward  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  Greek ;  you  do  not  even  deserve  that  of  a 
Christian/'  Holding  the  full  cup  then  to  my  head, 
*^  Here  is  to  Catharine,  Empress  of  all  the  Russias, 
and  success  to  her  heroes  at  Paros ;  and  hear  my  pre* 
diction  from  this  altar  to-day ;  Ages  shall  not  pass, 
before  this  ground,  whereon  I  now  stand,  shall  be- 
come a.  flourishing  part  of  her  dominions/* 
,  He  leaped  on  this  a  yan'd  from  the  ground.  ^*  If 
the  old  gendeman  has  whispered  you  this,"  says  he, 
^  out  of  the  well,  he  has  not  kept  you  long  waiting ; 
tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil,  is  indeed  the  proverb, 
but  truth  is  truth,  wherever  it  comes  from ;  give  me 
the  cup;  I  will  drink  that  health  though  I  should 
die."  He  then  held  out  both  his  hands.  "  Strates," 
said  I,  be  in  no  such  haste ;  remember  the  water  is 
enchanted  by  deviUworshippers ;.  there  is  no  jesting 
with  these,  and  you  are  far  fromr  home,  and  in  the 
fields,  you  may  catch  some  disease,  especially  if  you 
drink  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  God  forgive  you.  Remem- 
ber the  horns  the  first  draught  produced ;  they  may 
\ii^th  this  come  entirely  through  and  through.**  "  The 
cup,  the  cup,**  says  he,  *^  and  fill  it  full;  I  defy  the 
devil,  and  trust  in  St  George  and  the  dragon.  Here 
is  to  Catharine,  Empress  of  all  the  Russias ;  confusion 
to  her  enemies,  and  damnation  to  all  at  Paros." 
*•  Well,  friend,**  said  I,  "  you  was  long  in  resolving, 
but  you  have  done  it  at  last  to  some  purpose ;  I  am 
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sure  I  did  not  dnnk  damnation  to  all  at  Paros."  '^  Ah!" 
says  he,  ^<  but  I  did,  and  will  do  it  again^-^DaninaUon 
to  all  at  Parosy  and  Cyprus,  and  Rhodes^  Cr^te,  and 
Mytilene  into  the  bargain :  Here  it  goes  with  all  my 
heart.  Amen,  so  be  it.*'  "  And  who  do  you  think, 
said  I,  "  are  at  Paros  ?"  **  Pray,  who  should  be 
there,"  says  he,  "  but  Turks  and  devils,  the  worst 
race  of  monsters  and  oppressors  in  the  Levant.  I  have 
been  at  Paros  myself;  was  you  ever  there  ?"  **  Whe- 
ther I  was  ever  there  or  not,  is  no  matter,"  said  I ; 
*^  the  empress's  fleet,  and  an  army  of  Russians,  are  now 
possibly  there;  and  here  you,  without  provocation, 
have  drank  damnation  to  the  Russian  fleet  and  army, 
who  have  come  so  far  from  home,  and  are  at  this  mo- 
ment sword  in  hand,  to  restore  you  to  your  liberty, 
and  the  free  exercise  of  your  religion ;  did  not  I  tell 
you,  you  was  no  Greek,  and  scarcely  deserved  the 
name  of  Christian  ?"  ".  No,  no,  sir,'*  cries  Strates, 
*^  for  God's  sake  do  not  say  so ;  I  would  rather  die. 
I  did  not  understand  you  about  Paros ;  there  was  no 
malice  in  my  heart  against  the  Russians.  God  will 
bless  them,  and  my  folly  can  do  them  ho  harm — 
Huzza !  Catherine  and  victory !"  whilst  he  tossed  his 
cap  into  the  air. 

A  number  of  the  Agows  had  appeared  upon  the 
hill,  just  before  the  valley,  in  silent  wonder  what 
Strates  and  I  were  doing  at  the  altar.  Two  or  three 
only  had  come  down  to  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  had 
seen  the  grimaces  and  action  of  Strates,  and  heard  him 
huzza ;  on  which  they  had  asked  Woldo,  as  he  enter- 
ed into  the  village,  what  was  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 
Woldo  told  them,  that  the  man  was  out  of  his  senses, 
and  had  been  bit  by  a  mad  dog ;  which  reconciled 
them  immediately  to  us.  They,  moreover,  said,  he 
would  be  infallibly  cured  by  the  Nile ;  but  the  cus- 
tom, after  meeting  with  such  a  misfortune,  was  to 
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the  water  in  the  morning  fasting.  I  was  very 
well  pleased  both  with  this  turn  Woldo  gave  the  ac- 
tion,  and  the  remedy  we  stumbled  upon  by  mere 
accident,  which  discovered  a  connection  believed  to 
subdst  at  this  day,  between  this  river  and  its  ancient 
governor  the  dog*star. 
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CHAP.   XIIL 


Attempts  of  the  Ancients  to  discover  the  Source  of 
the  Nile — No  Discofvery  made  in  latter  Times--^ 
No  Evidence  of  the  Jesuits  having  arrived  there — 
Kircher*s  Account  fabulous — Discovery  complete^ 
ly  made  by  the  Author. 


Far  in  antiquity  as  history  or  tradition  can  lead  us, 
farther  still  beyond  the  reach  of  either  (if  we  believe 
it  was  the  first  subject  of  hieroglyphics,)  begins  the 
inquiry  into  the  origin,  cause  of  increase,  and  course, 
of  this  famous  river.  It  is  one  of  the  few  phasnomenai 
in  natural  history  that  ancient  philosophers  employed 
themselves  in  investigating;  and  people  of  all  ranks 
seemed  to  have  joined  in  the  research  with  a  degree 
of  perseverance  very  uncommon.  But  still  this  dis- 
covery, though  often  attempted  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  has  as  constantly  miscarried ; 
it  has  baffled  the  endeavours  of  all  ages,  and  at  last 
come  down,  as  great  a  secret  as  ever,  to  these  latter 
times  of  bold  and  impartial  inquiry. 

Though  Egypt  was  not  created  by  the  Nile,  it  was 
the  fir^t  region  that  received  benefit  from  it.  It  was 
there,  in  the  time  of  its  overflowing,  that  it  appeared 
in  all  its  beauty ;  and  Egypt  measured  its  prosperity 
or  desolation  by  the  abundance  or  scantiness  of  this 
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Stream.  It  was  not,  however,  in  Egypt,  the  inquiries 
into  the  time  and  cause  of  its  inundation  began ;  all 
these  were  settled  and  reduced  to  rule  before  a  city 
was  built  witliin  the  reach  of  the  inundation. 

Man,  that  knew  not  the  cause,  was  also  ignorant  of 
the  limits  of  that  inundation ;  having  only  in  his  mind 
a  tradition  of  deluges  that  had  formerly  destroyed  the 
earth,  traces  of  which  appeared  on  every  hilL  He 
was,  with  reason,  astonished  to  see,  that,  wild  and 
wide  as  the  torrent  raged,  it  was  subject  to  the  con- 
troul  of  some  power,  that  prohibited  it  from  irregu- 
larity in  the  time  of  its  coming,  and  forbade  it  to  de- 
stroy the  land  it  was  destined  to  enrich ;  and  he  saw 
it  subside  within  its  banks  and  overflow  no  more, 
after  it  had  afforded  to  husbandry  the  utmost  advan- 
tage it  could  receive.  But  what  the  controuling  power 
was  he  knew  not;  consequently  could  never  divine 
whether  this  regularity  was  transitory  or  perpetual; 
whether  it  was  not  liable,  at  some  time^  to  break  its 
bonds,  and  sweep  both  man  and  his  labours  together 
into  the  ocean. 

Whether  the  Nile  was  constant  to  its  time  of  rising, 
whethbr  it  did  not  revolve  in  some  cycle  or  period,  or 
whether,  arrived  at  a  certain  number  of  inundations, 
it  was  not  to  stop  and  overflow  no  more,  was  what 
could  only  be  determined  by  the  investigation  of  the 
cause,  and  the  observations  of  a  series  of  years.  Be- 
fore this  was  thoroughly  settled  and  known,  the  brmer 
might  perhaps  cultivate  the  plain  of  Egypt,  but  would 
not  build  there;  he  would  fix  his  dwelling  on  the 
mountain  in  defiance  of  the  flood ;  and  that  this  was 
so,  is  evident  from  what  we  saw  at  Thebes,  which 
the  Aborigines  did  not  build,  as  we  see  thousands  of 
caves,  dug  out  of  solid  rock^  that  were  the  dwellings 
of  the  first  inhabitants,  the  IVoglody tes,  beyond  Me- 
roe. 
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*  The  philosphers  of  Meroe  seem  therefore  to  have 
been  the  first  that  undertook  the  compiling  a  series  of 
observations,  which  should  teach  their  posterity  the 
proper  times  when  they  could  settle  in,  and  cultivate 
Egypt,  without  fear  or  danger  from  the  Nile.  That 
island,  full  of  flocks  and  shepherds,  under  a  sky  per* 
petually  cloudless,  having  a  twilight  of  short  duration, 
placed  between  the  Nile  and  Astaboras,  where  the  two 
rirers  collect  the  waters  that  fall  in  the  east  and  the  west 
of  Ethiopia,  and  mix  together  in  a  latitude  where  the 
tropical  rains  cease,  was  too  high  to  be  overflowed  by 
die  Nile,  but  near  enough  to  behold  every  alteration 
in  that  river's  increase  from  the  instant  it  lutppened. 

Sinus,  though  belonging  to  the  southern  hemi-* 
sphere,  and  of  course  very  distant  from  the  first  verti« 
cal  of  Meroe,  was  sdll  the  brightest  star  in  the  heavens, 
probably  the  largest,  perhaps  the  nearest  us ;  in  any 
of  these  cases,  the  most  obvious  and  proper  for  ob* 
servation  was  soon  found,  by  its  heliacal  rising,  to  in- 
dicate the  instant  when  ail  Egypt  was  to  prepare  for 
the  reception  of  a  stranger  flood,  without  which  tha 
husbandman's  labour  and  expectation  of  harvest  were 
in  vain.  The  fields  were  dusty  and  desert,  the  farms 
without  tenants,  the  tenants  without  seed,  the  hbuses 
perhaps  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  supervenient  in* 
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*  The  leading  doctrine  of  Mr  Bruce's  theory  on  this  subject 
is,  that  Meroe  was  the  first  seat  of  civilization  and  science.  H* 
considers  Egypt  to  have  received  its  knowledge,  as  vrell  as  first 
inhabitants,  from  that  region.  It  may  be  proper  for  the  reader 
to  fix  in  his  mind  this  radical  tenet,  in  order  to  establish,  or 
reject  it,  on  sufficient  evidence*  It  roust  also  be  considered, 
that  Lucan,  the  authority  given  by  Mr  Bruce  in  his  account 
of  the  attempts  made  by  besostris,  Cambyses,  and  Csesar,  was  li 
poet,  and  of  course  gave  a  colouring  and  arrangement  to  these  ia« 
cid^nts  not  very  compatible  with  real  history •«»£, 
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ondadon,  when,  at  a  stated  time,  this  most  brilliant 
sign  shone  forth  to  warn  the  master  to  seek  out  a  pea* 
sant  for  his  field,  the  peasant  to  procure  seed  for  his 
tenement,  and  the  stranger  to  remove  his  haUtation 
from  a  situation  soon  destined  to  be  laid  wholly  under 
water. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the  inquiries 
how  the  increase  of  the  flood  was  thus  connected  with 
the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  now  become  the  beginning 
of  the  rural  year ;  many  useful  discoveries  were  there* 
fore  probably  made  in  search  after  this,  but  the  cause 
of  the  inundation  remained  sdll  undiscovered ;  at  last 
the  effects  being  found  regular,  and  the  efficient  cause 
inscrutable,  no  wonder  if  gradtude  transferred  to  the 
star  a  pordon  of  respect  for  the  benefits  men  were 
persuaded  they  received  from  its. influence.  Though 
these  observations  were  such  as  concerned  Egypt  and 
Mubia  alone,  yet  from  Egypt  they  passed  as  objects 
proper  for  inquiry,  as  problems  of  the  greatest  conse- 

3uence  to  philosophers,  ^id  as  phenomena  worthy 
le  attendon  of  all  that  studied  nature. 
A  great  step  towards  the  accoundng  for  these  phae* 
nomena  was  believed  to  be  the  discovery  of  the  Nile's 
source ;  and  this,  as  it  was  attended  with  very  consi- 
derable difficuldes,  was  thought  therefore  to  be  a  pro- 
per object  of  invesdgadon,  even  by  kings,  who  disco- 
vered nations  by  conquering  them,  and  by  their  power, 
revenue,  and  armies,  removed  most  of  those  obstacles 
which,  succeeding  each  other  in  detail,  weary  the  dili- 
gence, overcome  the  courage,  and  baflSe  the  endea- 
vours of  the  most  intrepid  and  persevering  travellers. 

Sesostris,  one  of  the  earliest  and  greatest  conquerors 
of  andquity,  is  mendoned,  amidst  all  his  victories, 
earnestly  to  have  desired  to  penetrate  to  the  head  of 
the  Nile,  as  a  glory  he  preferred  to  almost  universal 
monarchy  :— 
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Venit  ad  occasum,  mundique  extrema  Sesostris, 
£l  Pharios  currus  regum  cervicibus  egit ; 
Ante  tamen  vestros  amnes  Rhodanumque,  Padumque, 
Quam  Nilum  de  fonte  bibiu  ■ 

LucAy. 

The  attempt  of  Cambyses  to  penetrate  into  Ethio- 
pia, and  the  defeat  of  his  schemes,  have  been  abready 
narrated  at  sufficient  length  *• 

■  Vesanus  in  ortus 
Cambyses  longi  populos  pervenit  ad  aevi* 
Defectusque  epulis,  et  pastus  caede  suonim 
Ignoto  te,  Nile,  redit.       ■  ■■ 

Li7CAir« 

The  attention  paid  by  Alexander,  the  next  prince 
who  attempted  an  expedidon  towards  these  unknown 
fountains,  merits  a  Utde  more  of  our  consideration* 
After  he  had  conquered  £gypt,  afid  arrived  at  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  (the  celebrated  and  ancient 
deity  of  the  Shepherds),  in  the  Theban  desert,  the  first 
question  he  asked  was  concerning  the  spot  where  thfs 
Nile  rose.  Having  received  from  the  priests  sufficient 
direcdons  for  attempting  the  discovery,  he  is  said,  zs 
the  next  very  sen^ble  step,  to  have  $hosen  nadves  of 
Ethiopia,  as  the  likeliest  people  to  sucp^  in  the  search 
he  had  commanded  them  to  make :-— 

Summus  Alexander  regum,  quern  Memphis  adorat, 
Invidit  Nilo,  misitque  per  ultima  terrae 
^thiopum  lectos :  illos  rubicunda  pcrusti 
Zona  poll  tenuit,  Nilum  videre  calentem. 

LUCAV. 


*  Vol.  II.  b.  ii,  chap,  t. 
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^  These  Ethiopians,  parting  from  their  temple  in  the 
desert  of  Eivah,  or  Oasis,  or  which  will  come  to  the 
same  thing,  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  or  Thebes<^ 
would  hold  nearly  the  same  course  as  Poncet  had 
done,  till  they  fell  in  with  the  Nile  about  Moscho,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Dongola.  They  would  continue  the 
same  route  till  they  came  to  Halfab,  where  the  Bahar 
el  Abiad  (or  white  river)  joins  the  Nile  at  Hojiia,  five 
xniles  above  that  town ;  and,  to  avoid  the  mountains, 
of  Kuara,  they  would  continue  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Nile,  between  it  and  the  Bahar  el  Abiad ;  and,  keep- 
ing the  Nile  close  on  their  left,  they  would  follow  its 
direction  south  to  the  mountains  of  Fazuclo,  through 
countries  where  its  course  must  necessarily  be  known. 
After  having  passed  the  great  chain  of  mountains,  cal- 
led Dyre  and  Tegla,  between  lat.  ll""  and  12""  N. 
where  are  the  great  cataracts,  they  again  came  into 
the  flat  country  of  the  Gongas,  as  i^  as  JU^amo*^ 
nearly  in  9^  N. ;  there  the  river,  leaving  its  hitherto 
constant  direction,  N.  and  S.  turns  due  £•  and  sur* 
rounds  Goiam. 

It  is  proDable  the  discoverers,  always  looking  for  it 
to  the  south,  took  this  unusual  sudden  turn  east  to  be 
only  a  winding  of  the  river,  which  would  soon  be  com- 
pensated by  an  equal  return  to  the  west,  where  thiey 
would  meet  it  again ;  they  therefore  continued  their 
journey  south,  till  near  the  Line,  and  never  saw  it  more; 
as  they  could  have  no  possible  notion  it  had  turned 
back  behind  them,  and  that  they  had  left  it  as  far 
north  as  lat.  1 1\  They  reported  then  to  Alexander 
what  was  truth,  that  they  had  ascended  the  Nile  as  far. 
south  as  lat.  9%  where  it  unexpectedly  took  its  course 
to  the  east,  and  was  seen  no  more.  The  riyer,  more- 
over, was  not  known,  nor  to  be  heard  of  near  the 
Line,  or  farther  southward,  nor  was  it  diminished  in 
^ze,  nor  had  it  given  any  symptom  they  were  near  its 
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source ;  they  had  found  the  Nile  calentem  (warm);  in 
^  flat  country,  while  they  expected  its  rise  in  mouo* 
^ns  among  melting  snows. 

This  discovery  (for  so  far  it  was  one)  of  the  course 
of  the  river  to  the  east,  seems  to  have  made  a  strong 
impression  on  Alexander's  mind ;  so  that  when  he  ar* 
rived  at  near  the  head  pf  the  Indus,  then  swelled  with 
the  thawing  snows  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  overflow* 
ing  in  summer,  he  thought  he  was  arrived  at  the 
source  of  this  famous  river,  the  Nile,  which  he  had 
before  seen  in  the  west,  and  rejoiced  at  it  exceedingly, 
as  the  noblest  of  his  achievements*.  He  immedi^ 
ately  wrote  to  acquaint  his  mother  of  it ;  but  being 
soon  convinced  of  his  error,  and  being  far  above  pro* 
pagating  a  falsehood,  even  for  his  owh  glory,  he  in- 
stantly erased  what  he  had  wrote  upon  that  subject* 
This,  however,  did  not  entirely  dissatisfy  Alexander; 
for  he  proposed  an  expedition  in  person  towards  these 
fountains,  if  he  had  returned  from  India  in  safety* 

■■    I     Non  illi  flamma,  nee  nndae. 
Nee  steiilislibye,  nee  Syrticus  pbstitit  Ammoi^* 
Isset  in  oceasus,  mundi  deyexa  tecutus : 
Ambissetque  polos,  Nilumqi^e  i^  fonte  bibisset : 
Dccurrit  suprema  dies,  naturaque  solum 
Hunc  potuit  finem  v^sano  poneie  regi* 

It  must  no  doubt  seem  preposterous  to  those  that 
are  not  very  conversant  with  the  classics,  that  a  princ^ 
8o  well  instructed  as  Alexander  himself  was^  who  be- 
^des  had  with  him  in  his  army  many  philosophers, 
geographers,  and  astronomers,  and  was  in  constant 
correspondence  with  Aristotle,  a  man  of  almost  uni? 


f  Amanus  de  Exped.  Alexandri}  iib*  vi« 
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mrhich  he  enteitamed  the  leanied  of  Alexandria  while 
at  suppar ;  addiessiiig  himself  to  Achoreus,  high  priest 
of  the  Nile,  he  says, 

'■        Nihil  esty  quod  noscere  maliniy 
Quam  fluvii  causas,  per  secuia  tanta  latentesy 
Ignotumque  caput :  spes  sit  mihi  certa  videndi 
Niliacos  fontes,  bellum  civile  relinquam. 

LUCAW. 

The  poet  here  pays  Cssar  a  compliment  on  his  cu« 
riosity,  or  desire  of  knowledge,  very  much  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  patriotism ;  for  he  makes  him  declare,  in 
to  many  words,  that  he  considered  making  war  with 
his  comitry  as  the  greatest  pleasure  of  his  life,  never 
to  be  abandoned)  but  for  that  superior  gratification — 
die  discovery  of  the  fountains  of  the  Nile. 

Achoreus,  proud  of  being  consulted  on  such  a  sulv> 
ject  by  such  a  person,  enters  into  a  detail  of  informa* 
tioiL 

Quae  tibi  noscendi  Nilum  Romane  cupido  est, 
Haec  PhaiiiSy  Persisque  fuit,  Macedumque  tyraanis: 
Kullaque  non  sBtas  voluit  cooferre  futuris 
Kotitiam :  sed  vinci^  adhuc  qaturalatendi. 

^Nero,  as  we  are  told,  sent  two  centurions  in 
search  of  this  river,  and  on  their  return  they  made 
their  report  in  presence  of  S^ieca,  who  does  not  seem 


■«^ 


*  Lucan,  who  wrote  these  verses  concerning  the  Nile  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  in  which  this  embassy  was  sent,  may  serve  to  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  interest  which  this  project  excited  at  the  time  in 
the  Roman  capital.  The  copy  of  Pliny  before  me  (Froben.  Ba« 
iilias,  1554)  has  S62  miles  distance  between  Syene  and  Ale* 
roe«<— £, 
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to  have  greatly  distmguished  himself  by  his  inquiries. 
They  reported,  that,  after  having  gone  a  very  long 
way,  they  came  to  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  furnished 
them  with  necessaries  and  assistance ;  and,  with  his  re- 
commendations, they  arrived  at  some  other  kingdoms 
next  to  these,  and  then  came  to  immense  lakes,  the 
end  of  which  was  unknown  to  the  natives,  nor  did 
any  one  ever  hope  to  find  it.  This  was  all  the  satis- 
faction Nero  procured,  and  it  is  probable  these  centu* 
rions  went  not  far,  but  were  discouraged,  and  turned 
back  with  a  story  invented  to  cover  their  want  of  spi* 
rit.  For  we  know  now  that  there  are  no  such  lakes 
between  Egypt  and  the  source  of  the  Nile,  but  the 
lake  Tzana,  or  Dembea ;  and  while  on  the  banks  of 
this,  they  might  have  seen  the  country  beyond,  and  on 
every  side  of  it  *•  But  I  rather  think  no  such  attempt 
was  made,  unless  they  endeavoured  to  pass  the  country 
of  the  Shangalla  about  the  end  of  June  or  July,  when 
that  province,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  absolutely  im- 
passable, by  the  rapid  vegetation  of  the  trees,  and  the 
ground  bemg  all  laid  under  water,  which  they  might 
have  mistaken  for  a  series  of  lakes. 

After  all  these  great  efforts,  the  learned  of  anti- 
quity began  to  look  upon  the  discovery  as  desperate, 
and  never  to  be  attained ;  for  which  reason  both  poets 
and  historians  speak  of  it  in  a  strain  of  despondency : 

Secretx}  de  foate  cadens ;  qui  semper  inani 
Quaerendus  ratione  latet,  nee  contigit  ulli, 
Haec  vidisse  caput,  fertur  sine  teste  creatus. 

CLAcriiiAN-. 


^ 


*  Another  reason  why  I  think  this  journey  of  the  centurions  is 
iictitious  is,  that  they  say  the  distance  between  Syene  and  Meroe 
is  660  miles.— Plin.  lib.  6»  cap.  29* 
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And  Plihy*  as  late  as  the  time  of  Trajan,  says,  that 
these  ibimtains  were  in  his  time  utterly  unknown*— 
**  Nilus  incertis  *  ortus  fontibus,  it  per  deserta  et  arden- 
tia,  et  immenso  lon^ptudinis  spado  ambulans  t/'— -nor 
was  there  any  ether  attempt  made  later  by  the  ancients. 

From  this  it  is  obvious,  that  none  of  the  ancients 
erer  made  this  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Nile* 
They  gave  it  up  entirely,  and  *^  caput  Nili  quaerere" 
became  a  proverb,  marking  the  difficulty,  or  rather 
the  impossibility,  of  any  such  undertaking.  Let  us 
now  examine  the  pretensions  of  the  modems. 

The  first  in  latter  days  who  visited  Abyssmia  was  a 
monk,  and  at  the  same  time  a  merchant ;  he  was  sent 
by  Nonnosus,  ambassador  of  the  emperor  Justin,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  that  prince,  that  is,  A^ 
D.  522.  He  is  called  Gosmas  the  hermit,  as  also  In- 
doplaustes.  Many  have  thou^t  that  this  name  was 
given  him  from  his  having  travelled  much  in  India, 
properly  so  called;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that 
Gosmas  was  ever  in  the  Asiatic  India,  and  I  rather 
imagine  he  obtained  his  name  from  his  travels  in  Abys- 
ania,  called  by  the  ancients  India.  He  went  as  far  as 
Axum,  and  seems  to  have  paid  proper  attention  to  the 
diflFerence  of  climates,  names,  and  situations  of  piaces, 
but  he  arrived  not  at  the  Nile,  nor  did  he  attempt  it* 
The  province  of  the  Agows  was  probably  at  that  time 
inaccessible,  as  the  court  was  then  in  Tigre  at  Axum, 
a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  Tacazze,  and  is  tq 
the  eastward  of  it. 

None  of  the  Portuguese  who  first  arrived  in  Abys- 
sinia, neither  Govillan,  Roderigo  de  Lima,  Ghristopher 


*  Pliny  says  incertis,  by  which  he  rather  meant  to  express  the 
variety  of  accounts,  than  total  ignorance.— -£• 
t  Pliuy,  Nat,  Hist  lib.  v.  cap.>9. 
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de  Gama,  nor  the  patriarch  Alphonso  Mendes,  ever 
saw,  or  indeed  pretended  to  have  seen,  the  source  of 
the  Nile.  At  last,  in  the  reign  of  Za  Denghel,  came 
Peter  Paez,  who  laid  claim  to  this  honour :  how  far 
his  pretensions  are  just,  I  am  now  going  to  consider. 
P^ez  has  left  a  history  of  the  mission,  and  some  re- 
markable occurrences  that  happened  in  that  country, 
in  two  thick  volumes  octavo,  closely  written  in  a  plain 
stile.  Copies  of  this  work  were  circulated  through 
every  college  and  seminary  of  Jesuits  that  existed  in 
his  time,  and  which  have  been  everywhere  found 
in  their  libraries  since  the  disgrace  of  that  learned 
body. 

Athanasius  Kircher,  a  Jesuit,  well  known  for  his 
extensive  learning  and  voluminous  writings,  and  still 
more  for  the  rashness  with  which  he  advances  the 
most  improbable  &cts  in  natural  history,  is  the  man 
that  first  published  an  account  of  the  fountains  of  the 
Nile,  and,  as  he  says,  from  this  journal  left  by  Peter 
Pkez. 

I  must,  however,  here  observe,  that  no  relation  of 
this  kind  was  to  be  found  in  three  copies  of  Peter 
Paez's  history,  to  which  I  had  access  when  in  Italy, 
on  my  return  home.  One  of  these  copies  I  saw  at 
Milan,  and,  by  the  interest  of  friends,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perusing  it  at  my  leisure.  The  other  two 
were  at  Bologna  and  Rome.  I  ran  through  them  ra- 
pidly, attending  only  to  the  place  where  the  descrip- 
tion ought  to  have  been,  and  where  I  did  not  find 
it ;  but  having  copied  the  first  and  last  page  of  the 
Milan  manuscript,  and  comparing  them  with  these 
two  last  mentioned,  I  found  that  all  the  three  were, 
word  for  word,  the  same,  and  none  of  them  contain- 
ed one  syllable  of  the  discovery  of  the  source. 

However  this  be,  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  for 
me  to  pronounce  thus  much,  unless  I  bring  col- 
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hteral  proofs  to  strengthen  my  opinion,  and  to  show" 
that  no  such  excursion  was  ever  pretended  to  have 
been  made  by  that  missionary,  in  any  of  his  works, 
unless  that  which  passed  through  the  hand  of  Kircher. 

Alphonso  Mendes  came  into  Abyssinia  about  a  year 
after  P^ez's  death.  New  and  desirable  as  that  dis- 
covery must  have  been  to  himself,  to  the  pope,  king 
of  Spain,  and  all  his  great  patrons  in  Portugal  and 
Italy,  though  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  particulars  concerning  the  mission  in  great  de* 
tail,  and  with  good  judgment,  yet  he  never  mentions 
this  journey  of  Peter  Paez,  though  it  probably  must 
have  been  conveyed  to  Rome  and  Portugal,  after  his 
inspection,  and  under  his  authority. 

Balthazar  Tellez,  a  learned  Jesuit,  has  wrote  two 
volumes  in  folio  with  great  candour  and  impartiality, 
considering  the  spirit  of  those  times.  He  declares  his 
work  to  be  compled  from  this  history  of  Alphonso 
Mendes  the  patriarch,  from  the  two  volumes  of  Peter 
Paez,  as  well  as  from  the  regular  reports  made  by  the 
individuals  of  the  company  in  some  places,  and  by  the 
provincial  letters  in  others ;  to  all  which  he  had  com- 
plete access,  as  also  to  the  annual  reports  of  Peter 
Paez  among  the  rest,  from  1598  to  1622.  Yet  Tel- 
lez makes  no  mention  of  such  a  discovery,  though  he 
is  very  particular  as  to  the  merit  of  each  missionary 
during  the  long  reign  of  Sultan  Segued,  or  Socinios, 
which  occupies  more  than  half  of  the  two  volumes. 

After  these  strong  presumptions,  that  Peter  Paez 
neither  made  such  a  journey,  nor  ever  pretended  it,  I 
shall  submit  the  account  that  Paez  himself,  or  Kircher 
for  him,  has  given  of  the  expedition  and  consequent 
discovery ;  and  if  any  of  my  readers  can  persuade 
themselves  that  a  man  of  genius,  'such  as  was  Peter 
Paez,  transported  by  accident  to  these  fountains,  and 
exulting  as  he  does  upon  the  discovery,  the  value  of 
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•which  he  seems  so  have  known  well,  could  yet  have 
given  such  a  description  as  he  does,  I  am  then  con- 
tented with  being  only  the  partner  of  Peter  Paez, 

Before  I  state  the  account  of  his  observations  in 
his  own,  or  in  Kircher*s  words,  I  have  one  observa- 
tion to  made  regarding  the  dates  arid  time  of  the  jour- 
ney. That  memorable  day  which  has  been  fixed 
upon  for  the  discovery,  is  the  21st  of  April  16 18, 
The  rains  are  then  begun,  and  on  that  account  the 
season  being  very  unwholesome,  armies,  without  ex- 
treme necessity,  are  rarely  in  the  field ;  between  Sep- 
tember and  February  at  farthest  is  the  time  the 
Abyssinian  army  is  abroad  from  the  capital,  and  in 
action. 

There  are  two  nations  of  Agows  in  Abyssinia,  the 
one  near  the  fountains  of  the  Nile,  called  the  Agows 
of  Damot ;  the  other  near  the  head  of  the  Tacazze, 
in  the  province  of  Lasta,  called  the  Tcheratz  Agows, 
Now,  we  see  from  the  annals  of  Socinios's  reign,  that 
he  had  several  campaigns  against  the  Agows.  The 
first  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  year 
1608;  his  annals  say  it  was  against  the  I'cheratz 
Agows.  His  second  campaign  was  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  or  1611;  that,  too,  was  against  the 
Agows  of  Lasta;  so  that  if  Peter  Paez  was  with  the 
emperor  in  either  of  these  campaigns,  he  could  not 
have  seen  the  head  of  any  river  but  that  of  the  Tacazze/ 
The  third  campaign  was  in  1625,  against  Sacaia, 
Geesh,  and  Ashoa,  when  the  Galla  m^de  an  inroad 
into  Gojam,  but  retired  upon  the  royal  army*s  march- 
ing  against  them,  and  crossed  the  Nile  into  their  own 
country.  Socinios  upon  this  had  advanced  against  the 
Agows  of  Damot,  then  in  rebellion  also,  and  had 
fought  with  Sacala,  Ashoa,  and  Geesh  likewise;  the 
clan  immediately  contiguous  to  the  sources.  Now, 
(his  was  surely  the  time  when  Peter  Paez^  or  an^  ^U 
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tendant  on  the  emperor,  might  have  seen  the  fountiuns 
of  the  Nile  in  safety,  as  the  king's  army,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  must  have  been  encamped  near,  or  perhaps, 
upon  the  very  sources  themselves;  a  place,  of  all 
others,  suited  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  this  was  in  the 
year  1625,  and  Peter  Paez  (tied  in  the  year  )622« 

I  shall  now  state,  in  Kircher's  own  words,  translated 
into  English,  the  description  he  has  given,  as  from 
Faez,  ot  the  sources  which  he  saw  ;  and  I  will  fairly 
submit,  to  any  reader  of  judgment,  whether  this  is  a 
description  he  ought  to  be  content  with  from  an  eye- 
witness ;  whether  it  may  not  suit  the  sources  of  any 
other  river  as  well  as  those  of  the  Nile ;  or  whether  in 
itself  it  is  distinct  enough  to  leave  one  clear  idea  be- 
hind it. 

^^  The  river  ^,  at  this  day,  by  the  Ethiopians  is  cal* 
led  the  Abaoy ;  it  rises  in  the  kingdom  of  Gojam,  in 
a  territory  called  Sabala,  whose  inhabitants  are  called 
Agows.  The  source  of  the  Nile  is  situated  in  the 
west  part  of  Gojam,  in  the  highest  part  of  a  valley, 
which  resembles  a  great  plain  on  every  side,  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains.  On  the  21st  of  April, 
in  the  year  1618,  being  here,  together  with  the  king 
and  his  army,  I  ascended  the  place,  and  observed 
every  thing  with  great  atteiition;  I  discovered  first 
two  round  founuins,  each  about  four  palms  in  diameto", 
and  saw,  with  the  greatest  delight,  what  neither  Cyrus, 
t  king  of  the  Persians,  nor  Cambyses,  nor  Alexander 
the  Great,  nor  the  famous  Julius  Caosar,  could  ever 
discover.  The  two  openings  of  these  fountains  have 
no  issue  in  the  plain  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  bot 
flow  from  the  root  of  it.  The  second  fountain  lies 
about  a  stone-cast  west  from  the  first ;  the  inhabitants 
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t*l  never  heard  that  Cyrus  had  attempted  this  discovery. 
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say  that  this  whole  mountain  is  full  of  water^  and  add, 
that  the  whole  plain  about  .the  fountain  is  floating  and 
unsteady,  a  certain  mark  that  there  is  water  ccmcealed 
under  it ;  for  which  reason,  the  water  does  not  over- 
flow  at  the  fountain,  but  forces  itself  with  great  vio- 
lence out  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  inhabi- 
tants, together  with  the  emperor,  who  was  then  pre- 
sent with  hb  army,  maintain  that  that  year  it  trembled 
little  on  account  of  the  drought,  but  other  years,  that  it 
trembled  and  overflowed  so  as  that  it  could  scarce  be  ap- 
proached without  danger.  The  breadth  of  the  circum- 
fi^rence  may  be  about  the  cast  of  a  sling ;  below  the  top 
of  this  mountain  the  people  live  about  a  league  distant 
from  the  fountain  to  the  west ;  and  this  place  is  called 
Geesh,  and  the  fountain  se^ns  to  be  a  cannon-shot  dis- 
tant from  Geesh ;  moreover,  the  field  where  the  foun^ 
tain  is,  is  upon  all  sides  difficult  of  access,  except  on  the 
north  side,  where  it  may  be  ascended  with  ease.'' 

I  shall  make  only  a  few  observations  upon  this  des- 
cription, sufficient  to  shew  that  it  cannot  be  that  of 
Paez,  or  any  man  who  had  ever  been  in  Abyssiniau 
There  is  no  such  place  known  as  Sabala ;  he  should 
have  called  it  Sacala :  in  the  Ethiopic  language  Sacala 
means  the  highest  ridge  of  bnd,  where  the  water  hUs 
down  equally  on  both  sides,  from  east  and  west,  or 
from  north  and  south.  So  the  $harp  roofs  of  our 
houses^  or  tops  of  our  tents,  formed  in  that  manner^ 
mre  called  Sacala,  because  the  water  runs  down  equally 
•on  opposite  sides ;  so  does  it  in  the  highest  lands  in 
every  country,  and  so  'here  in  Sacala,  where  the  Nile 
aruas  to  the  north :  but  sevejid  streams,  which  form  the 
rivers  Lac  and  Temsi,  fall  down  the  cliff,  or  precipice, 
fund  proceed  southward  in  the  plain  of  Ashoa,  about 
000  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground  where  the 
uountsun  of  Geedi  stands,  at  the  very  foot  of 
3Rrhich  is  the  marsh  wherein  are  the  sources  of  the 
river. 
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Again,  neither  Sacala  nor  Geesh  are  on  the  wesi 
side  of  Gojam,  nor  approach  to  these  directions ;  as, 
first  the  high  mountains  of  Litchambara,  then  the  still 
higher  of  Amid-amid,  are  to  be  crossed  over,  before 
you  reach  Gojam  from  Sacala ;  and  after  descending 
from  that  high  barrier  of  mountains  called  Amid-a- 
mid,  you  come  into  the  province  .of  Damot,  when  the 
whole  breadth  of  that  province  is  still  between  you 
and  the  west  part  of  Gojam,  These  are  mistake^ 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make,  when  a  man  is 
upon  the  spot,  in  the  midst  of  a  whole  army,  every 
one  capable,  and  surely  willing  (as  he  was  a  favourite 
of  the  king,)  to  give  him  every  sort  of  information; 
nor  was  there  probably  any  one  there,  who  would  not 
have  thought  himself  honoured  to  have  been  employ- 
^  to  fetch  a  straw  for  him  from  the  top  of  Amid« 
amid. 

Both  the  number  and  situations  of  the  fountains, 
and  the  situations  of  the  mountain  and  vilbge  of  Geesh 
with  res}iect  to  them,  are  therefore  absolutely  false, 
as  the  reader  will  observe  in  attending  to  my  narrative 
and  the  map.  This  relation  of  Paez's  was  in  my  hand 
the  5th  of  November,  when  I  surveyed  these  foun^ 
tains^  and  all  the  places  adjacent.  I  measured  all  his 
distances  with  a  gunter's  chain  in  my  own  hand,  and 
found  every  one  of  them  to  be  imaginary ;  and  these 
measures  so  taken,  as  also  the  journal  now  submitted 
to  ihe  public,  were  fairly  and  fully  written  the  same 
day  that  they  were  made,  before  the  close  of  each  even- 
ing. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  species  of  informa- 
tion Paez  intends  to  convey  to  us  by  the  observation 
he  makes  beneath,  ••  That  the  water,  which  found  way 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,-  did  not  flow  at  the  top  of 
it.*'  It  would  have  been  very  singular  if  it  had ;  and 
I  fully  believe,  that  a  mountain,  voiding  the  water  at 
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^ 

its  top,  when  it  had  free  access  to  run  out  at  its  bot- 
tom, would  have  been  one  of  the  most  curious  things 
the  two  Jesuits  could  ever  have  seen  in  any  voyage. 
But  what  mountain  is  it  he  is  speaking  of  ?  he  has  ne- 
ver named  any  one,  but  has  said  the  Nile  was  situated 
in  the  highest  part  of  a  plain.  1  cannot  think  he  means 
by  this,  that  the  highest  part  of  a  plain  is  a  mountain  ; 
if  he  doesy  it  is  a  species  of  description  which  would 
need  an  interpreter.  He  says  again,  thje  mountain  is 
full  of  water,  and  trembles ;  and  that  there  is  a  vil* 
lage  below  the  top  of  the  mountain,  on  the  mountain 
itself.  This  I  never  saw  ;  they  must  have  cold  and 
slippery  quarters  in  that  mountain,  or  whatever  it  is ; 
and  if  he  means  the  mountain  of  Geesh,  there  is  not 
a  village  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it.  The  village 
of  Geesh  is  in  the  middle  of  a  high  clilF,  descending 
into  the  plain  of  Ashoa.  The  bottom  of  that  cliff  or 
plain  is  300  feet,  as  I  have  already  said,  below  the 
base  of  the  mountain  of  Geesh,  and  the  place  where 
the  fountains  rise. 

Paez  next  says,  that  it.  is  three  miles  from  that  vil- 
lage of  Geesh  to  the  fountains  of  the  Nile.  Now,  as 
my  quadrant  was  placed  in  my  tent,  on  the  brink  of 
the  cliff  of  Geesh,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  measure 
that  distance ;  and,  by  allowing  for  it,  to  reduce  my 
observations  to  the  exact  spot  where  the  sources  rose. 
I  did  accordingly,  with  a  chain,  measure  from  the 
brink  of  the  precipice  to  the  centre  of  the  altar,  in 
which  the  principal  fountain  stands,  and  found  it  1760 
feet,  or  586  yards  2  feet ;  and  this  is  the  distance  Paez 
calls  a  league,  or  the  largest  range  of  a  shell  shot 
from  a  mortar.  This,  I  do  aver,  is  an  error  that  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  any  traveller  to  commit  upon 
the  spot,  or  else  his  narrative,  in  general,  should  have 
very  little  weight  in  point  of  precision. 

I  shall  close  these  observations  with  one,  which  J 
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think  must  clearly  evince  Paez  had  never  been  upon 
the  spot.     He  says  the  field,  in  which  the  fountains  oi 
the  Nile  are,  is  of  very  dif&cult  access,  the  ascent  to 
it  being  very  steep,  excepting  on  the  north,  where  it 
is  plain  and  easy.     Now,  if  we  look  at  the  beginning 
of  this  description,  we  should  think  it  would  be  the 
descent,  not  the  ascent,  that  would  be  troublesome  ; 
for  the  fountains  were  placed  in  a  valley ;  and  people 
rather  descend  into  vallies,  than  ascend  into  them : 
but  supposing  it  a  valley  in  which  there  was  a  field 
upon  which  there  was  a  mountain,  and  on  the  moun« 
tain  these  fountains,  sdll  I  say,  that  these  mountains 
are  nearly  inaccessible  on  three  sides,  but  that  the 
most  difficult  of  them  all  is  the  north,  the  way  we 
ascend  from  the  plain  oi  Goutto.     From  the  east,  by 
Sacala,  the  ascent,  if  made  from  the  valley  of  Litcham- 
bara,  and  from  the  plain  of  Assoa,  to  the  south,  you 
have  the  almost  perpendicular  craggy  cli£F  of  Geesh^ 
covered  with  thorny  bushes,  trees,  and  bamboos,  which 
conceal  the  mouths  of  the  caverns;  and,  on  the  north, 
you  have  the  mountains  of  Aformasha,  thick  set  with 
all  sorts  of  thorny  shrubs  and  trees,  especially  with  the 
kantuffa ;  these  thickets  are,  moreover,  full  of  wild 
beasts,  especially  huge,  long-haired  baboons,  which 
we  frequently  met  walking  upright.    Through  these 
high  and  difficult  mountains,  we  have  only  narrow 
paths,  like  those  of  sheep,  made  by  the  goats,  or  ihe 
wild  beasts  we  are  speaking  of,  which,  alter  we  had 
walked  on   them  for  a  long  space,  landed  us  fre- 
quently at  the  edge  of  some  valley,  or  precipice,  and 
forced  us  to  go  back  again  to  search  for  a  new  road^ 
From  towards  Zeegam,  to  the  westward,  and  from  the 
plain  where  the  river  winds  so  much,  is  the  only  easy 
access  to  the  fountains  of  the  Nile ;  and  they  that  a- 
scend  to  them  by  this  way,  will  not  think  even  that 
apjH'oach  too  easy. 
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It  remains  only  for  me  to  say,  that  n^her  have  the 
Jesuits  (the  brethren  of  Paez  in  the  mission,  and  his 
contemporaries),  made  any  geographical  use  of  this 
discovery,  either  in  longitude  or  latitude ;  nor  have 
the  historians  of  his  society,  who  have  followed  after- 
wards, with  all  the  infcnrmation  and  documents  before 
them,  thought  proper  even  to  quote  his  travels;  and  it 
will  not  be  easy,  from  the  authority  of  a  man  Kke  A- 
thanasius  Kircher,  writing  at  Rome,  to  support  the 
reality  of  such  a  discovery,  not  to  be  found  in  the  ge- 
nuine writings  of  Peter  Paez  himself.  With  such  a 
voyage,  if  it  had  been  real,  there  should'  have  been 
published  an  itinerary ;  and  most  of  the  Jesuits  were 
capable  enough  to  have  made  a  rough  longitude  and 
latitude,  in  the  country  where  they  resided  for  near 
one  hundred  yeariB.  Add  to  this,  no  observation  ap- 
pears from  any  Jesuit  of  the  idolatry  or  Pagan  worship, 
which  prevailed  near  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  this 
would  seem  to  have  been  their  immediate  province* 

From  Dancaz  they  might  have  taken  very  properly 
their  departure,  and,  by  a  compass,  the  use  of  whiclSt 
was  then  well  known  to  the  Portuguese^  they  might 
have  kept  their  route  to  those  fountains  without  much 
trouble,  and  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  exactness  to 
shew  all  the  world  the  road  by  which  they  went.  They 
were  not  fifty  miles  distant  ft*om  Geesh  when  at  Gor- 
gora,  and  they  have  erred  about  sixty,  which  is  ten 
miles  more  than  the  whole  distance ;  this  happened 
because  they  sought  the  fountams  in  Gojam,  from 
which,  at  Gorgora,  they  knew  themselves  to  be  at  that 
distance,  and  where  the  source  of  the  Nile  never  was* 

When  I  set  out  from  Gondar,  whose  latitude  and 
longitude  I  had  first  well  ascertained,  I  thought,  m 
such  a  pursuit  as  this,  where  local  discovery  was  the 
only  thing  sought  after  in  all  ages,  that  the  best  way 
was  to  8^b8titute,  perhaps,  a  drier  journal^  or  itinerary* 
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to  a  more  pleasant  account ;  with  this  view,  I  kept  the 
length  of  my  joumies  each  day  by  a  watch,  and  my 
direction  by  the  compass.  I  did  observe,  indeed,  ma- 
ny altitudes  of  the  sun  and  stars  at  Dingleber,  at  Kelti, 
and  at  Goutto;  and,  lastly,  1  ascertained  the  other  ex- 
treme, the  sources  of  the  Nile,  by  a  number  of  obser- 
vations of  latitude,  and  by  a  very  distinct  and  favourable 
one  for  the  longitude :  I  calculated  none  of  these  ce- 
lestial observations  till  I  went  back  to  Gondar.  I 
returned  by  a  different  way  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Nile,  and  made  one  observation  of  the  sun  at  Welled 
Abea  Abbo,  the  house  of  Shakala  Welled  Amlac,  of 
whom  I  am  now  about  to  speak.  Arrived  at  Gondar, 
1  summed  up  my  days  joumies,  reduced  my  bear- 
ings and  distances  to  a  plain  course,  as  if  I  had  been 
at  sea,  taking  a  mean  where  there  was  any  thing 
doubtful,  and  in  this  topographical  draught  laid  down 
every  village  through  which  I  had  passed,  or  which  I 
had  seen  at  a  small  distance  out  of  the  road,  to  which 
I  may  add  every  river,  an  immense  number  of  which 
I  had  crossed  between  Gondar  and  Geesh,  whither  I 
was  going.  The  reader,  upon  the  inspection  of  this 
small  map,  will  form  some,  but  a  very  inadequate  idea 
of  the  immense  labour  it  cost  me :  However,  the  re- 
sult, when  I  arrived  at  Gondar,  amply  rewarded  me 
for  my  pains,  upon  comparing  my  route  with  the  com- 
pass, to  what  it  came  to  be  when  ascertained  by  obser- 
vation ;  I  found  my  error  of  computation  upon  the 
vrhole  to  be  something  more  than  nine  miles  in  lati- 
tude, and  very  near  seven  in  longitude ;  an  error  not 
pt^rceptible  in  the  journey  upon  any  reduced  scale,  and 
very  immaterial  to  all  purposes  of  geography  in  any 
large  one. 

.  Nowy  Peter  Paez,  or  any  man  laying  claim  to  a  dis- 
covery so  long  and  ardently  desired,  should  surely 
have  done  the  same ;  esp^ally  as  from  Gorgora,  he 
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had  little  more  than  half  of  the  journal  to  keep.  But, 
if  it  were  true,  that  he  made  the  discovery,  which 
Kircher  attributes  to  him,  still,  for  want  of  this  neces- 
sary attention,  he  has  left  the  world  in  the  darkness 
he  found  it ;  he  travelled  like  a  thief,  discovered 
that  secret  source,  and  took  a  peep  at  it,  then  covered 
it  again  as  if  he  had  been  afirightened  at  the  sight  of 
it. 

Ludolf  and  Vossius  are  very  merry,  without  men- 
tioning names,  with  this  story  of  the  discovery,  which 
they  think  Kircher  makes  for  Peter  Paez,  whom  they 
call  the  River-Finder.  They  say,  it  is  extremely 
laughable  to  think,  that  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia 
brought  a  Jesuit  from  Europe  to  be  the  antiquary  of 
his  country,  and  to  instruct  him  first,  that  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Nile  were  in  his  dominions,  and  in  what 
part  of  them.  But,  with  leave  of  Vossius,  this  is  a  spe- 
cies of  intemperate  ill-founded  criticism  ;  neither  Kirch- 
er, nor  Paez,  nor  whoever  was  author  of  that  work, 
ever  said  they  instructed  the  emperor  about  the  place 
in  his  dominions  where  the  Nile  arose,  as  what  he  says 
is  only  that  the  Agows  of  Geesh  reported  that  the 
mountain  trembled  in  dry  weather,  and  had  done  so 
that  year,  when  the  emperor,  who  was  present,  con- 
firmed the  Agow's  report.  This  is  not  saying  that 
Peter  Paez  told  the  emperor,  encamped  with  his  army 
upon  the  fountains,  that  the  Nile  rose  in  his  dominions, 
and  that  this  was  the  source.  Wo  be  to  the  works  of 
Scaliger,  Bochart,  or  Vossius,  when  they  shall,  in  their 
turn,  be  submitted  to  such  criticism  as  this ! 

A  Protestant  mission  was  the  next,  that  I  know  of 
at  least,  which  succeeded  to  that  of  the  Portuguese^ 
and  consisted  only  of  one  traveller,  Peter  Heyling,  of 
Lubec.  Although  he  lived  in  the  country,  nay,  go- 
verned it  several  years,  he  never  attempted  to  visit  the 
source  of  that  river.    He  had  dedicated  himself  to  a 
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Studious  and  solitary  life,  having,  among  other  part^ 
of  his  reading,  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  Ro- 
man, or  civil  law.  He  is  said  to  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  to  the  compiling  an  institute  of  that 
law  in  the  Abyssinian  language  for  the  use  of  that 
nation,  upon  a  plan  he  had  brought  from  Germany ; 
but  he  dul  not  live  to  finish  it,  though  that  and  two 
other  books,  written  in  Geez,  still  exist  in  private 
hands  in  Abyssinia,  at  least  I  have  been  often  confi- 
dentially told  so. 

The  next  and  last  attempt  I  shall  take  notice  of, 
and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  that  ever  was  made 
for  the  discovery  of  the  Nile,  was  that  of  a  German 
nobleman,  Peter  Joseph  le  Roux,  count  de  Desneval. 
This  gentleman  had  been  in  the  Danish  navy  ever 
since  the  year  1721,  and  in  1739  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  rear^^admiral  in  that  service.  He  says,  in  a 
publication  of  his  own  now  lying  before  me,  that  the 
ambassador  of  Louis  XIV.  (M.  du  Roule),  and  all 
those  sent  by  the  Dutch  and  Biglish  to  visit  that  coun- 
try, had  perished,  because  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
proper  key  to  enter  that  country,  which  he  flattered 
himself  he  had  found  in  Denmark. 

In  1739  he  resigned  his  Danish  commissicm,  and 
began  his  first  attempt  in  Egypt,  whilst,  for  the  great- 
er facility  of  travelling  in  these  mild  and  hospitable 
countries,  he  took  his  wife  along  with  him.  The 
count  and  countess  went  as  far  as  Cairo,  where  thej 
wisely  began,  at  a  festival,  to  dispute  upon  the  edquette 
with  a  1  urkish  mob,  and  this  bringing  the  janizaries 
and  guards  of  poHce  upon  them  to  take  them  into  custo« 
dy,  the  gray  mare,  as  they  say,  proved  the  better  horse, 
Madame  la  comtesse  de  Desneval  exerted  herself  90 
much,  that  she  defeated  the  body  of  ianizartes,  wound* 
ing  several  of  them,  armed  only  with  a  very  feminine 
weapon,  a  pair  of  scissars,  which^  with  full  as  mtitcb 
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ptofit,  and  much  more  decency,  she  might  have  been 
using,  surroonded  with  her  family  at  home. 

However  well  acquainted  the  count  was  with  the 
key  for  entering  into  Abyssinia,  he  had  not  apparently 
found  the  door.     In  fact,  his  first  scheme  was  a  most 
lidicuioufi  cme ;  he  resolved  to  ascend  the  Nile  in  a 
barge  armed  with  small  cannon,  and  all  necessary  pro- 
visions for  himself  and  wife.     Some  people,  wiser  than 
himself,  whom   he  met  at  Cairo,  suggested  to  him, 
that,  supposing  government  might  protect  him  so  hr 
as  to  allow  his  barge  safely  to  pass  the  confines  of 
Egypt  and  to  the  first  cataract,  where  the  malice  of  the 
pilots  would  certainly  have  destroyed  her ;  and,  sup* 
posing  she  was  arrived  at  ItHim,  or  Dar,  the  last  gai> 
risons  depending  on  Cairo,  and  that  this  might  have 
been  atchieved  by  money  (for  by  nK>ney  any  thing 
loay  be  obtwied  from  the  government  of  Cairo),  yet 
still,  some  days  journey  above  the  garrisons  of  Deir 
and  Ibrim,  begin  the  barren  and  dreadful  deserts  of 
Nubia ;  and  farther  souths  at  the  great  cataract  of  Jan 
Adei,  the  Nile  falls  twenty  feet  down  a  perpendicular 
rock ;  so  here  certainly  was  to  be  the  »id  of  his  voy* 
age.     But  the  count,  being  ignorant  of  the  manners 
of  those  countries,  and  exceedingly  presumptuous  of 
bis  own  powers,  flattered  himself  to  obtain  such  assist* 
ance  from  the  garrisons  of  Ibrim  and  Deir,  that  he 
could  unscrew  his  vessel,  take  her  to  pieces,  and  carry 
her,  by  force  of  men,  round  behind   the  cataract, 
where  he  was  to  rescrew  and  launch  ha:  again  into  the 
Nile. 

The  Kennous,  inhabiting  near  the  cataract,  have  se- 
veral villages,  particularly  two,  one  called  Succoot,  or 
the  pkce  of  tents,  where  Kaled  Ibn  el  Waalid,  after  ta- 
king Syene  in  the  Khalifat  of  Omar,  encamped  his 
army  in  his  march  to  Dongola.  The  other,  in  a  plain  ^ 
near  the  river^  is  called  Asel  Dimmo,  or  the  Held  of 
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Blood)  where  the  same  Kaled  defeated  an  army  of  Nti-» 
bians,  who  were  marching  to  the  relief  of  Dongolay 
which  was  by  him  immediately  after  besieged  and  taken. 
These  two  villages  are  on  the  Egyptian  side  of  the  ca^ 
taract :  the  direct  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  ga« 
thering  senna,  where  it  very  much  abounds,  and  they 
carry  it  in  boats  down  to  Cairo.  Above,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cataract,  is  another  large  village  of 
the  Kennous,  called  Takaki.  Some  of  these  misera- 
ble wretches  were  brought  to  the  count,  and  a  treaty 
made,  that  all  these  men  of  the  two  villages  were  to 
assist  him  in  his  re-embarkation,  after  he  had  got  his 
barge  round  the  cataract ;  and  ainong  these  barbarians 
he  would  have  lost  his  life. 

The  count,  besides  his  wife,  had  brought  with  him 
his  lieutenant,  Mr  Norden,  a  Dane,  who  was  to  serve 
him  as  draughtsman ;  but  neither  the  count,  countess, 
nor  lieutenant  understood  one  word  of  the  languages. 
There  are  always  (happily  for  travellers)  wise  and  ho- 
nest men  among  the  French  and  Venetian  merchants 
at  Cairo,  who,  seeing  the  obstinacy  of  the  count,  per- 
suaded him  that  it  was  more  military,  and  more  in  the 
style  of  an  admiral,  to  detach  Norden,  his  inferior  of- 
ficer, to  reconnoitre  Ibrim,  Deir,  and  the  cataract  of 
Jan  Adel,  as  also  to  renew  his  treaty  with  the  Kennous 
at  Succout  and  Asel  Dimmo. 

Norden  accordingly  sailed  in  the  common  embarka* 
tions  used  upon  the  Nile ;  the  voyage  is  in  every  body's 
hands.  It  has  certainly  a  considerable  deal  of  merit, 
but  is  full  of  squabbles  and  fightings  with  boatmen  and 
porters,  which  might  as  well  have  been  left  out,  as 
they  lead  to  no  instruction,  but  serve  only  to  discou- 
rage travellers ;  for  they  -were  chiefly  owing  to  igno- 
rance of  language.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
and  after  many  disasters,  that  Norden  arrived  at  Sy- 
ene,  and  the  first  cataract ;  after  which  greater  and 
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greater  were  encountered  before  he  reached  Ibrim, 
where  the  Kascheff  piit  him  in  prison,  robbed  him  of 
ivbat  he  had  in  the  boat,  and  scarcely  suffered  him  to 
return  to  Cairo  without  cutting  his  throat,  which,  for 
a  considerable  time,  he  and  his  soldiers  had  determined 
to  do. 

This  sample  of  the  difEculties,  or  rather  impossibi-p 
lity  of  the  voyage  into  Abyssinia  by  Nubia  discoura- 
ged the  count ;  and  much  reason  had  he  to  be  thank- 
ful that  his  attempt  had  not  ended  among  the  Kennous 
?it  Succout.  He,  therefore,  changed  his  plan,  and  re- 
solved to  enter  Abyssinia  by  a  voyage  round  the  Cape 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  through  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
mandeb  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  so  to  Masuah.  In  this 
voyage  he  began  to  make  use  of  his  Spanish  commis- 
sion, and,  having  taken  two  English  ships,  under  pro- 
tection of  a  neutral  fort  in  the  Isle  of  May,  he  was  met 
there  some  days  after  by  Commodore  Bamet,  who 
made  all  his  ships  prizes,  and  sent  the  count  hon^e 
passenger  in  a  Portugueze  ship  to  Lisbon*. 


'  *  This  chapter,  dedicated  by  Mr  Bruce  to  an  examination  in- 
to the  pretension^  of  former  discoverers  pf  the  head  of  the  Abawi, 
shews  what  all  along  he  and  many  others  firmly  believed,  viz.  that 
the  Abawi  was  the  Nile ;  an  opinion  current  in  Habbesh.  But 
the  reasoning  will  not  satisfy  any  man  that  Paez  had  not  visited 
these  fountains.  The  obscurity  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and 
matiy  other  great  rivers,  especially  in  such  a  country  as  Africa,  is 
easily  accounted  for.  Difficult  as  it  has  been  to  reach  the  spring? 
of  the  Abawi,  those  of  the  Nile  have  as  yet  escaped  ocular  de- 
tection. Who  shall  overcome  the  bigotry  of  the  Arabs,  and  the 
persecuted  ferocity  of  the  Pagan  mountaineers  of  Jibbel  el  Kuror,^ 
liot  to  mention  the  natural  rudeness  of  the  dis.trict  itself,  where 

Nilus  in  extremum  fugit  perterritus  orbem 
Occuluitque  caput,  quod  adhuc  laUtf     ^ 

E,— (18n> 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


Description  qfAe  Sources  qfffie  Nik — QfGeesk — 
Accounts  of  its  several  CataractS'-'^4>nirsefroni  its 
Rise  to  the  Mediterranean* 


I  HOPE  that  what  I  have  now  s^  will  be  thoi^t 
efficient  to  connnce  all  impartial  readers,  Aat  these 
cefebrated  sources  hare,  as  it  were,  by  a  fatality,  re- 
mained to  onr  days  as  unknown  as  diey  were  to  anti* 
qutty ;  no  good,  or  genuine  voucher,  having  yet  been 
produced  bdbre  capable  of  proving  that  they  weredisco- 
vered,  or  seen,  by  the  cuiious  eye  <tf  any  traveller,  bota 
earliest  ages  to  this  day.  And  it  is  with  confidence  I 
propose  to  my  reader,  that  he  will  consider  me  as  still 
staadifig  at  these  fountains,  and  patiently  hear  from 
me  the  recital  of  the  origin,  course,  nam^,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  this  the  most  famous  river  in  the  world, 
which  he  will  in  vain  seek  from  books,  or  from  any 
other  human  authority  whatever,  and  which,  by  the 
care  smd  attendon  I  have  paid  to  the  subject,  will,  I 
hope,  be  foimd  satisfactory  here : 

-*'Nonfsbula  mendax 
Ausa  loqui  de  fonte  tuo  est :  ubicunque  Tideris, 
Quaereris  ;  et  nulli  contingit  gloria  genti, 
Ut  Nilo  sit  l«ta  suo,  turn  flumina  prodam. 
Qua  Deus  undarum  celator,  Nile,  tuarum 
Te  mihi  nosse  dedit— « 
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The  Agows  of  Damot  pay  ^vioe  faotK>ur  to  the 
Nile ;  they  worship  the  river,  and  thousands  of  cattle 
have  been  offered,  and  are  still  offered,  to  the  spirit 
supposed  to  re»de  at  its  source.  They  are  divided  in* 
to  dans,  or  tribes ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observadoo, 
that  it  is  said  there  never  was  a  feud,  or  heredicary  a<- 
2unK)sity  between  any  two  of  these  clans ;  or  if  the 
seeds  of  any  such  were  sown,  they  did  not  vegetate 
longer  than  till  the  next  general  convocation  of  all  the 
tribes,  who  meet  annually  at  the  source  of  the  riv^^ 
to  which  they  sacrifice,  calling  it  by  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Peace.  One  of  the  least  considerable  of  these 
dans,  for  power  and  number,  has  still  the  preference 
amcmg  its  brethren,  from  the  circumstance,  that,  in  its 
territory,  and  near  the  miserable  village  that  gives  its 
name,  are  situated  the  much  sought-for  springs  above- 
mentioned. 

Geesh,  however,  though  not  farther  distant  fSrom 
these  than  600  yards,  is  not  in  sight  of  the  Sources  df 
the  Nile.  The  country,  upon  the  same  plane  with 
the  fountains,  terminates  in  a  cliff  about  900  yards 
deep  down  to  the  plain  of  Assoa,  which  flat  country 
continues  in  the  same  subaltern  degree  of  elevation^ 
till  it  meets  the  Nile  ^gaia  about  seventy  miks  souths 
ward,  after  it  has  made  the  circuit  of  the  provinces  of 
Gojam  and  Damot.  This  cliff  seems  purposely  fa- 
shioned into  many  shelves  or  stages,  each  of  which  is 
occupied  by  a  cluster  of  houses  seldom  above  eight  or 
ten  in  number ;  some  above,  some  below,  some  along 
the  side  of  each  other,  but  chiefly  occupying  the  space, 
or  two-thirds  ol  the  middle  of  the  cliff;*  that  is,  none 
of  them  nearer  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  nor  to  the  plaiii 
of  Assoa  below,  than  a  distance  equal  to  that  propor« 
tion  of  the  whole*  The  reason  of  choosing  this  situa!>* 
tion  is  the  fear  of  the  Galla,  who  have  obisa  h 
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that  part  of  Abyssinia,  and  have  even  exterminated 
some  clans  of  Agows  entirely. 

In  the  middle  of  this  cliff,>,  in  a  direction  straight 
north  towards  the  fountains,  is  a  prodigious  cave,  whe- 
ther the  work  of  nature  or  of  art,  I  cannot  determine* 
In  it  are  many  by-paths,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
a  stranger  to  extricate  himself ;  it  is  a  natural  laby- 
rinth, large  enough  to  contain  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  and  their  cattle.  There  are  likewise  two  or  three 
lesser  ones,  which  I  did  not  see.  In  this  large  one,  I 
tired  myself  part  of  several  days,  endeavouring  to 
reach  as  far  northward  as  possible ;  but  the  air,  when 
I  had  advanced  something  above  one  hundred  yards, 
seemed  to  threaten  to  extinguish  my  candle  by  its 
dampness  $r  and  the  people  were  besides  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  grjitify  my  curiosity  farther,  after  assuring 
me  that  there  was  nothing  at  the  end  more  remarkable 
than  I  then  saw,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  was 
the  case. 

The  face  of  this  cliff,  which  fronts  to  the  south,  has 
a  most  picturesque  appearance  from  the  plain  of  As- 
soa  below ;  parts  of  the  houses  at  every  stage  appearing 
through  the  thickets  of  trees  and  bushes  with  which 
the  whole  face  of  the  cliff  is  thickly  covered.  Impe- 
netrable fences,  of  the  very  worst  kind  of  thorn,  hide 
the  mouths  of  the  caverns  above  mentioned  even  from 
sight ;  there  is  no  other  communication  with  the  hou- 
ses either  from  above  or  below,  but  by  narrow-wind- 
ing  sheep-paths,  which  through  these  thorns  are  very 
difficult  to  be  discerned ;  for  all  are  allowed  to  be  over- 
grown with  the  utmost  wiidness,  as  a  part  of  their  de- 
fence. Lofty  and  large  trees  (most  of  them  of  the 
thorny  kind)  tower  high  up  above  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
and  seem  to  be  a  fence  against  people  falling  down  in- 
to the  plain.  These  are  all,  at  their  proper  season,  co- 
vered with  ^towers  of  different  sorts  and  colourS|  sq 
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are  the  bushes  below  on  the  face  of  the  cliff.  Every 
thorn  in  Abyssinia  indeed  bears  a  beautiful  flower ;  a 
small  atonement  for  the  evils  they  occasion* 

From  the  edge  of  the  cliff  of  Geesh,  above  where 
the  village  is  situated,  the  ground  slopes  with  a  very 
easy  descent  due  north,  and  lands  you  at  the  edge  of 
a  triangular  marsh  above  eighty-six  yards  broad,  in 
the  line  of  the  fountains,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty^* 
six  yards  two  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff  above  the 
house  of  the  priest  of  the  river,  where  I  resided.  This 
triangle,  supposing  it  a  right  one^  will  measure  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  yards  in  its  length,  or  in  the 
perpendicular ;  I  mean  it  did  so  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber 1T79;  doubtless,  like  other  marshes,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dry  season,  and  of  the  rains,  it  will  vary  its 
dimensions.  I  suppose  that  this  perpendicular  repre- 
sents the  north  of  the  marsh,  and  immediately  from 
the  brink  of  it  the  ground  rises  in  a  rather  steep  bank, 
and  forms  a  round  hill  not  a  hundred  yards  high,  up* 
on  the  top  of  which  is  placed  the  church  of  St  Mi- 
chael Geesh.  I  did  not  measure  this  distance,  but 
am  sure  it  is  very  little  less  than  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  church  to  the  middle  fountain.  On  the  east 
the  ground  descends  likewise  with  a  very  easy  though 
perceptible  slope  from  the  large  village  of  Sacala,  which 
gives  its  name  to  that  territory.  It  is  distant  six  miles 
from  the  source,  but  to  sight  seems  scarcely  to  be  two. 

I  shall  suppose  the  sharp  point  of  the  triangle  com*- 
posed  of  the  hypothenuse  and  the  perpendicular,  to 
point  like  the  needle  of  a  compass  to  Sacala,  and  the 
line  of  the  hypothenuse  to  represent  the  south  side  of 
the  marsh  near  the  village  Geesh.  The  base  or  line, 
^uniting  the  west  end  of  the  hypothenuse,  and  forming 
the  right  angle  with  the  other  side,  I  suppose  to  be  the 
edge  of  the  marsh  formed  by  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Geesh ;  and  from  this  west  side  of  it  rises  this 
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high  and  beautifal  mountaui^  quite  dettdied  firom 
oraers,  ISke  a  pyramid,  which  it  resemUes  in  its  ele- 
gant and  regular  form.  It  is  aboitt  4870  feet  high 
measured  in  die  slope ;  for  near  one  half  way  the 
ascent  is  very  easy  tnd  gradual*  The  base  being  of  a 
remarkable  breadth,  it  then  becomes  exceedingly  steep, 
but  all  the  way  covered  with  good  earth,  producing 
fine  grass  and  clover,  interspersed  with  wild  flowers. 

Upon  the  rock  in  the  middle  of  this  plain,  the  A- 
gows  used  to  pile  up  the  hemes  of  the  beasts  killed  in 
sacrifice,  mixing  them  with  billets  of  wood,  after  which 
they  set  them  on  fire.  This  is  now  discontinued,  or 
rather  transferred  to  another  place  near  the  church,  a$ 
they  are  at  present  indulged  in  die  full  enjoyment  of 
their  idobtrous  rites,  both  under  Fasil  and  Michael. 

In  the  middle  of  this  marsh  (that  is,  about  forty 
yards  from  each  side  of  it),  and  something  less  from 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain  of  Geesh,  arises  a  hillock 
of  a  circular  form,  about  three  feet  from  the  surface 
of  the  marsh  itself,  though  apparently  founded  much 
deeper  in  it.  The  diameter  of  this  is  something  short 
of  twelve  feet ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  shallow  trench, 
which  collects  the  water  and  voids  it  eastward  j  it  is 
firmly  built  with  sod  or  earthen  turf,  brought  from 
the  ^des,  and  constantly  kept  in  repwr ;  and  this  is 
the  altar  upon  which  all  their  religious  ceremonies  are 
performed.  In  the  middle  of  this  altar  is  a  hole,  ob- 
viously made,  or  at  least  enlarged,  by  the  hand  of 
man.  It  is  kept  clear  of  grass,  or  other  aquatic  plants ; 
and  the  water  in  it  is  perfectly  pure  and  limpid,  but 
has  no  ebullidon  or  motion  of  any  kind  discernible  up- 
on its  surface.  This  mouth,  or  opening  of  the  source, 
is  some  parts  of  an  inch  less  than  three  feet  diameter  j 
and  tte  water  stood  at  that  dme,  the  5th  of  November, 
about  two  inches  from  the  lip  or  bran,  nor  did  il  ei* 
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tber  increase  or  diminish  during  all  the  time  of  ihy 
stay  at  Geesh,  though  we  made  plentiful  use  of  it. 

Upon  putting  down  the  shaft  of  my  lance  at  six 
feet  four  inches,  I  found  a  very  feeble  resistance,  as  if 
from  weak  rushes  or  grass;  and  about  six  inches  deep«> 
er  I  found  my  lance  had  entered  into  soft  earth,  but 
met  with  no  stones  or  gravel.  This  was  confirmed  by 
another  experiment  made  on  the  9th  with  a  heavy 
plummet  and  line  besm^red  with  soap,  the  bottom  of 
which  brought  up  at  the  above  depth  only  black  earth, 
such  as  the  marsh  itself  and  its  sides  are  composed  of* 

Ten  feet  distant  from  the  first  of  these  springs, '  % 
Httie  to  the  west  of  south,  h  the  second  fountain,  about 
eleven  inches  in  diamet^ ;  but  this  is  dght  feet  thre^ 
inches  deep.  And  about  twenty  feet  distant  from  die 
first,  to  the  S.  S>  W.  is  the  third  source,  its  mouth  be» 
mg  something  more  than  two  feet  laige,  and  it  is  fiv^ 
feet  eight  inches  deep.  Both  these  last  fountains  stand 
in  the  middle  of  small  altars,  made,  like  the  former,  of 
firm  sod,  but  neither  of  them  above  three  feet  diame^ 
ter,  and  having  a  foot  of  less  elevation  than  the  first. 
The  altar  in  this  third  source  seemed  almost  dissolved 
by  the  water,  which  in  both  stood  nearly  up  to  the 
l»im ;  at  the  foot  of  each  appeared  a  clear  and  brtdt 
running  rill ;  thes^  uniting  joined  the  water  in  the 
trench  of  the  first  altar,  ami  then  proceeded  directly 
out,  I  suppose,  at  the  poitit  of  the  triangle,  pcnnting 
eastward^  in  a  quantity  that  would  have  filled  a  pipe 
of  about  two  inches  diameter. 

The  water  from  these  fountains  is  very  light  and 
good^  and  perfectly  tastdess ;  it  was  at  this  time  most 
intensely  cold;  tho«^h  exposed  to  th«e  mid-day  ^un 
without  shelter,  there  bMig  iio  tf6ep  hor  busb^s  n^aor^ 
er  it  than  the  cliff  of  Greesh  on  its^  south  side,  and  t6t 
trees  that  surround  Saint  Michael  Oeefifeon^eaogrth^ 
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whichy  according  to  the  custom  of  Abyssinia,  is,  like 
other  churches,  planted  in  the  midst  of  a  grove. 

On  Monday  the  5th  of  November,  the  day  after 
my  arrival  at  Geesh,  the  weather  perfectly  clear,  cloud- 
less, and  nearly  calm,  in  all  respects  well  adapted  to 
observation,  being  extremely  anxious  to  ascertain,  be* 
yond  the  power  of  controversy,  the  precise  spot  on  the 
globe  that  this  fountain  had  so  long  occupied  unknown, 
I  pkched  my  tent  on  the  north  edge  of  the  diff,  im- 
mediatdy  above  the  priest's  house,  having  verified  the 
instrument  with  all  the  care  po8s3)le,  both  at  the  ze- 
nith and  horizon.  With  a  brass  quadrant  of  three  feet 
radius,  by  one  meridan  altitude  of  the  sun's  upper 
limb,  all  necessary  equations  and  deductions  consider- 
^,  I  determined  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observa- 
tion to  be  1 0^  59'  1 1'' ;  and,  by  another  observation  of 
the  same  kind  made  on  the  6th,  10°  59^  8^';  after 
which,  by  a  medium  of  thirty-three  observations  of 
stars,  the  largest  and  nearest,  the  first  vertical,  I  found 
the  latitude  to  be  10°  59'  10" ;  a  mean  of  which  being 
10^  59'  9i'^  say  10°  59'  10^';  and  if  we  should  be  so 
unnecessarily  scrupulous  as  to  add  1 5"  for  the  measu- 
red distance  the  place  of  the  tent  was  south  of  the  al- 
tar, then  we  shall  have  10°  59'  25"  in  round  numbers, 
for  the  exact  latitude  of  the  principal  fountain  of  the 
Nile,  though  the  Jesuits  have  supposed  it  .12°  N.  by 
a  random  guess ;  but  this  being  nearly  the  latitude  of 
Gondar,,  the  capital  from  which  they  set  out,  shews 
plainly  they  knew  not  the.  precise  latitude  of  either  of 
these  jilaces. 

•  On  the  7th  of  November  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  in  time  for  the  observation  of  an  immersion  of  the 
first  satellite  of  Jupiter^  the  last  visible  here  before  that 
planet's  conjunction  with  the  sun.  ,  My  situation  was 
very  unfavourable ;  my  view  of  the  heavens  being  eve- 
ry way  interrupted  by  a  thick  grove  of  bamboo  canes,. 
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with  high  and  shady  trees  growing  upon  the  head  of 
the  precipice.  Jupiter  was  low,  and  the  prodigious 
mass  of  that  beautiful  mountain  of  Geesh,  bade  fair  to 
hide  htm  before  our  business  was  done ;  I  was  there* 
fore  obliged  to  remove  ray  telescope  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  cliffy  after  which,  the  weather  being  perfectly  fa- 
vourable,  I  had  as  fair  and  distinct  a  view  of  the  planet 
as  I  could  desire ;  and  from  that  observation  Ididcon'* 
elude  unalterably  the  longitude  of  the  chief  fountain 
of  the  Nile  to  be  36"*  55'  SC/'  east  of  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich. 

The  night  of  the  4th,  that  very  night  of  my  arrival, 
melancholy  reflections  upon  my  present  state,  the 
doubtfuhiess  of  my  return  in  safety,  were  I  permitted 
to  make  the  attempt,  and  the  fears  that  even  this 
would  be  refused,  according  to  the  rule  observed  in 
Abyssinia  with  all  travellers  who  have  once  entered 
the  kingdom ;  the  consciousness  of  the  pain  that  I  was 
then  occasioning  to  many  worthy  individuals,  expect- 
ing daily  that  information  concerning  my  situation 
which  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  give  them ;  some 
other  thoughts,  perhaps,  still  nearer  the  heart  than 
those,  crowded  upon  my  mind,  and  forbade  all  ap» 
proach  of  sleep. 

I  was,  at  that  very  moment,  in  possession  of  what 
had,  for  many  years,  been  the  principal  object  of  my 
ambition  and  wishes :  indifference,  which,  from  the 
usual  infirmity  of  human  nature,  follows,  at  least  for  a 
time,  complete  enjoyment,  had  taken  place  of  it.  The 
marsh,  and  the  fountains,  upon  comparison  with  the 
rise  of  many  ci  oUr  rivers,  became  now  a  trifling  ob- 
ject in  my  sight.  I  remembered  that  magnificent  scene 
in  my  own  native  country,  where  the  1  weed,  Clyde^ 
and  Annan,  rise  in  one  hill ;  three  rivers,  as  I  now 
thought,  not  inferior  to  the  Nile  in  beauty,  preferable 
to  itin  the  cultivation  of  those  countries  through  which 


they  ficn^ ;  superior^  vastly  superior  to  it  in  tha  vir«- 
tues  aad  qualities  of  the  inbsil^tants,  and  in  the  beauty 
of  its  flocks  crowding  its  pastures  in  peace,  without 
fear  of  violence  from  man  or  beast.  I  had  seen  Ae 
rise  of  the  Rhine  and  Rhon^  and  the  more  magnifi- 
cent sources  of  the  Soane ;  I  began,  in  my  sorrow,  to 
treat  the  inquiry  about  the  source  of  the  Nile  as  a  vio* 
lent  effort  of  a  distempered  &ncy : — 

\Vhat*s  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her?—- 

Grie^  or  despondency,  now  rolling  upon  me  like  a 
torrent ;  relaxed,  not  refreshed,  by  unquiet  and  im* 
perfect  sleep,  I  started  from  my  bed  in  the  utmost 
agony ;  I  went  to  the  door  of  my  tent ;  every  thing 
was  still ;  the  Nile,  at  whose  head  I  stood,  was  not 
capable  either  to  promote  or  to  interrupt  my  slumbers, 
but  the  coolness  and  serenity  of  the  night  braced  my 
nerves,  and  chased  away  those  phwtoms  th^t,  while 
in  bed,  had  oppressed  and  tormented  me. 

It  was  true,  that  numerous  dangers,  hardships,  aad 
sorrows,  had  beset  me  throOgb  this  half  of  my  excur** 
sion  ;  but  it  was  still  as  true,  that  another  Guide,  more 
powerful  than  my  own  courage,  health,  or  under- 
standing, if  any  of  th^se  can  be  called  m^n's  own,  had 
uniformly  protected  m^  in  all  that  tedious  half ;  I 
found  my  Confidence  not  abated,  that  still  the  same 
Guide  was  able  to  conduct  me  to  my  now  wished-for 
home :  I  immediately  resumed  my  former  fortitude, 
considering  the  '^He  indeed  as  no  more  than:  rising 
from  springs,  aS  all  other  rivers  do,  hut  widely  dif* 
fierent  in  this,  that  it  was'  the  palm  for  three  thomaod 
years  held  out  to  all  the  nations  in  the  world  as  a  de* 
iurdignmimOjWbi€ht  in  my  cool  hours,  I  had  4iiQfOffli| 
was  worth  the  attempting  at  the  risk  of  Jtty  Itfe,  vbicb 
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%  hadl  long  either  resolved  to  lose,  or  lay  this  discove- 
ry, a  trophy  in  which  I  could  hive  no  competitor,  for 
the  honour  of  my  country,  at  the  feet  of  my  sovereign, 
whose  servant  I  was. 

J  had  procured  from  the  English  ships,  while  at  Jid- 
da, some  quick-silver,  perfectly  pure,  and  heavier  than 
the  common  sort ;  warming  therefore  the  tube  gently 
9t  the  fire,  I  filled  it  with  this  quick-silver,  arid,  to  my 
greajE  surprise,  found  that  it  stood  at  the  hdght  of  22 
English  inches :  suspecting  that  some  air  might  have 
insinuated  itself  into  the  tube,  1  laid  it  by  in  a  warm 
part  of  the  tent^  covered  till  morning,  and  returning 
to  bed,  slept  there  profoundly  till  six,  when,  satisfied 
the  whole  was  in  perfect  order,  I  found  it  to  stand  at 
2^2  English  inches ;  neither  did  it  vary  sensibly  from 
that  height  any  of  the  following  days  I  staid  at  Geesh; 
^SiXid  thence  I  inferred,  that,  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile» 
I  was  then  more  than  two  miles  above  the  level  of  the 
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sea ;  a  prodigious  height,  to  enjoy  a  sky  perpetually 
clear,  as  also  a  hot  sun,  never  overcast  for  a  moment 
l^ith  clouds  from  rising  to  setting. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  at  a  quarter  past  five  in 
the  morning,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  stood  at  44% 
at  Qoon  96%  and  at  sun-set  46^  j[t  was,  as  to  sense^ 
cold  at  night,  smd  still  more  so  an  hour  before  sun- 
rise. 

The  Nile,  keeping  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  marsh, 
runs  east  for  thiity  yards,  with  a  very  little  increase  of 
streaip,  but  pexfectly  visible,  till  met  by  the  grassy 
brink  of  the  lapd  declming  from  Sacala.  This  turns 
it  round  gradually  to  the  N.  £.  and  then  due  north ; 
and,  in  the  two  miles  it  flows  in  that  direction,  the 
river  receives  many  ^mall  contributions  from  springs 
that  rise  in  the  banks  on  each  side  of  it:  there  are 
two,  particularly  one  on  the  hill  at  the  back  of  St  Mi- 
chael Geesh.  the  other  a  little  lower  than  it  on  the 
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Other  side,  on  the  ground  declining  from  Sacala. 
These  last-mentioned  springs  are  more  than  double  its 
.  quantity  ;  and  being  arrived  under  the  hill  whereon 
stands  the  church  of  St  Michael  Sacala,  about  two 
miles  from  its  source,  it  there  becomes  a  stream  that 
would  turn  a  common  mill,  shallow,  clear,  and  run- 
ning over  a  rocky  bottom  about  three  yards  wide : 
.  this  must  be  understood  to  be  variable  according  to 
the  season ;  and  the  present  observadons  are  applica- 
ble to  the  5th  of  November,  when  the  rains  had  ceas- 
ed for  several  weeks.  There  is  the  ford  which  we 
passed  going  to  Geesh,  and  we  crossed  it  the  day  of 
our  arrival,  in  the  time  of  my  conversation  with 
IVoldo  about  the  sash. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  spot;  the 
small  rising  hills  about  us  were  all  thick  covered  with 
verdure,  especially  with  clover,  the  largest  and  finest  I 
eyer  /saw  ;  the  tops  of  the  heights  crowned  with  trees 
of  a  prodigious  dze;  the  stream,  at  the  banks  of 
which  we  were  sitting,  was  Umpid  and  pure  as  the 
finest  crystal ;  the  ford,  covered  thick  with  a  bushy 
kind  of  tree,  that  seemed  to  affect  to  grow  to  np  height, 
but  thick  with  foliage  and  young  branches,  rather  to 
court  the  surface  of  the  water,  whilst  it  bore,  in  pro- 
digious quantities,  a  beautiful  yellow  flower,  not  unlike 
a  single  wild  rose  of  that  colour,  but  without  thorns ; 
apd,  indeed,  upon  examination,  we  found  th$t  it  was 
pot  a  species  of  the  rose,  but  of  hypericupi* 

From  the  source  to  this  beautiful  ford,  below  the 
church  o^  St  Michael  Geesh,  I  enjoyed  my  second 
victory  over  this  coy  river,  after  the  first  obtained  at 
the  lipuntains  themselves*  What  might  still  be  said  of 
^he  world  in  general  no  longer  applied  to  me  :*-— 


Nee  contigit  ulli 


lloc  vidisse  caput ; 
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Nee  licuit  populis  parvum  te,  N^ile,  Tidere. 

Here,  at  the  ford,  after  having  stepped  over  it  fifty 
times,  I  observed  it  no  larger  than  a  common  mill 
stream.  The  Nile,  ft'om  this  ft}rd,  turns  to  the  west- 
ward, and  after  running  over  loose  stones  occasion- 
ally, in  that  direction,  about  ft)ur  miles  farther,  the 
angle  of  inclination  increasing  greatly,  broken  water, 
and  a  fall  commences  of  about  six  feet,  and  thus  it 
gets  rid  of  the  mountainous  place  of  its  nativity,  and 
issues  into  the  plain  of  Goutto,  where  is  its  first  catar 
ract ;  for,  as  I  nave  said  before,  1  don't  account  the 
broken  water,  or  little  falls,  cataracts,  which  are  not 
at  all  visible  in  the  height  of  the  rains. 

Arrived  in  the  plain  of  Goutto,  the  river  seems  to 
have  lost  all  its  violence,  and  scarcely  is  seen  to  flow  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  there  makes  so  many  sharp, 
unnatural  windings,  that  it  differs  from  any  other  river 
I  ever  saw  ^,  making  above  twenty  sharp  angular  pe- 
ninsulas in  the  course  of  five  miles,  through  a  bare 
marshy  plain  of  clay,  quite  destitute  of  trees,  and  ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient  and  unpleasant  to  travel.  Af- 
ter passing  this  plain,  it  turns  due  north,  receives  the 
tribute  of  many  small  streams,  the  Gometti,  the  Goo- 
gueri,  and  the  Kebezza,  which  descend  from  the 
mountains  of  Aformasha ;  and,  united,  fall  into  the 
Nile  about  twenty  miles  below  its  source ;  it  begms 


*  A  plan  of  the  windings  of  the  Nile  in  the  plain  of  Goutto  is 
inserted  by  Balugani  in  the  Journal.  These  are  singularly  nume- 
rous, and  very  much  resemble,  though  on  a  different  scale,  what 
are  called  "  the  links  of  the  ri? er  Forth,"  near  Stirling,  in  Scot- 
land  .-<-£• 
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here  to  run  rapidly,  and  again  receives  a  number  of 
beaotiful  rivulets,  which  have  dieir  rise  in  the  heights 
of  Litchambara,  die  semicircular  range  of  mountains 
that  pass  behind,'' and  seem  to  inclose  Aformasha: 
These  are  the  Caccino,  the  CamachiuK,  the  Googueri, 
'  the  Iworra,  the  Jeddeli,  and  the  Minch ;  all  which, 
running  into  the  Davola^  join  the  Nile  something  less 
than  a  mile  west  of  the  church  of  Abbo* 

It  is  now  become  a  considerable  stream ;  its  banks 
high  and  broken,  covered  with  old  trees  for  the  space 
of  about  three  miles ;  it  inclines  to  the  north-east,  and 
winds  exceedingly,  and  is  then  joined  by  the  small 
river  Diwa  from  die  east.  It  then  makes  a  semicircle, 
and  receives  Dee-ohha,  turns  sharply  to  the  east,  and 
£dls  down  its  second  cataract  at  Kerr.  About  three 
miles  below  this  cataract,  the  large,  pleasant,  and  lim- 
pid  Jemma,  pays  its  tribute  to  the  Nile.  Though  i^ 
course  is  now  mostly  north,  through  Maitsha  on  the 
east,  and  Aroosi  and  Sankraber  on  the  west,  it  sdll 
h  inclining  toward  the  lake  Tzana,  and,  after  receiv- 
hig  the  rivers  Boha  and  Amlac  Ohha,  small  streams 
from  the  west,  and  the  Assar,  Aroosi,  and  Keld, 
large  rivers  from  the  east,  it  crosses  the  south  end  of 
the  lake  Tzana,  for  about  seven  leagues,  preserving 
the  colour  of  its  stream  distinct  from  that  of  the  lake^ 
dll  it  issues  out  at  the  west  side  of  it,  in  the  territory 
of  Dara,  where  there  is  a  ford,  though  very  deep  and 
dangerous,  immediately  where  it  first  resumes  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  river. 

The  deep  stream  is  here  exceedingly  rapid;  the 
banks  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles  become  very  high, 
and  are  covered  with  a  verdure,  abundant  and  varied 
beyond  all  description  :  passing  afterwards  be)ow  Da^* 
ra,  it  bounds  that  narrow  stripe  of  flat  counti^  which 
is  called  Foggora,  confined  between  the  lake  and  the 
mountains  of  Begemder,  till  it  arrives  at  its  third  ca- 
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taract  of  Alata*  a  small  village  of  Mahometans,  oa  die 
east  side  of  the  river,  and  there  exhibits  a  scene  that 
requires  more  fancy,  and  the  descripticHi  of  a  mor« 
po^ical  pen  than  mine ;  although  the  impression  the 
sight  of  it  maxle*  upon  me  n^ill  certainly  never  be  re- 
moved but  wijch  life. 

The  course  of  the  river  is  now  S*  £• ;  in  that  direct 
tion  it  washes  the  western  part  of  Begemder  and  Am* 
hara  on  the  right ;  the  river  then  incloses  the  pro« 
vince  of  Gojam,  so  that^  in  the  circle  that  it  makes  m 
returning  towards  its  source,  that  province  remains 
always  on  the  right. 

From  both  sides  the  Nile  receives  a  number  of 
tributary  streams ;  the  Muga,  Gammaia,  Abea,  Aswa- 
ri,  and  iVlashillo,  from  the  mountains  of  Gojam ;  and 
the  Bashiio,  Boha,  and  Geeshem,  from  those  of  Be- 
gemder and  Amhara.  It  then  passes  below  Walaka. 
The  river  now  has  a  course  near  the  southward,  passes 
Upper  aiul  Lower  Shoa.  From  these  countries,  oh 
the  east  of  the  Nile,  come  the  great  rivers  Samba, 
Jemma,  Roma,  with  some  jothers ;  and  the  Temsi, 
Gult,  and  Tzul,  from  the  high  country  of  the  Agows, 
and  Amid-amid  to  the  northward.  From  Shoa  the 
Nile  winds  to  the  S.  W.  to  the  W.  N.  W.,  nearly  la* 
closing  all  the  south  of  Gojam.  Immediatdy  adjdn- 
ifig  to  it,  turning  still  mor£  northerly,  is  the  province 
of  Bizamo,  bordering  on  the  river  Yabous,  which^ 
coming  from  the  southward,  and  terminating  this  pro^ 
vince,  falls  into  the  Nile. 

The  Nile,  now  turned  almost  due  north,  approaches 
its  source,  so  as  to  be  distant  from  it  only  about  62 
miles ;  it  is  here  very  deep  and  rapid,  and  is  only 
fordable  ^t  certain  seasons  of  the  year.    The  *  GaUa, 

^.  Since  this  nation  settled  on  the  confines  of  Habbesh,  scarcely 
a  year  has  passed  without  one  or  more  inroads  into  the  countsv, 
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however,  when  they  invade  Abysnnia,  crossit  at  all 
times  without  difficulty,  either  by  swimming,  or  on 
goats  skins  blown  up  Uke  bladders :  other  means  of 
passing  are  in  small  ndts,  placed  upon  two  skins  filled 
with  wind }  or,  twisting  their  hands  round  the  horse's 
tail,  they  are  drawn  over  by  them.  This  last  is  the 
way  that  the  women,  who  follow  the  armies  of  Abys- 
sinia, cross  unfordable  rivers ;  a  case  that  always  oc« 
curs  in  late  campaigns.  Crocodiles  abound  exceed- 
ingly  in  this  part  of  the  Nile ;  but  the  people,  who 
live  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  have,  or  pretend  to 
have,  charms,  which  defend  them  even  from  the  most 
voracious  of  these  animals. 

Adjoining  to  the  Gongas,  and  bounding  them  on 
the  north,  arises  a  vast  chain  of  very  high  mountains  : 
the  south  side  of  this  is  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Gongas 
and  others,  but  on  the  north-east  side,  nearest  Abys* 
sinia,  is  a  nation  of  perfect  blacks,  called  Guba.  The 
Nile  seems  to  have  forced  its  way  through  a  gap  in 
this  prodigious  barrier,  and  falls  down  a  cataract  of 
about  280  feet.  This  is  immediately  followed  by  two 
othei^  in  the  same  ridge  of  mountains,  both  very  con- 
siderable, if  not  compared  with  the  first.  This  high 
ridge  runs  west,  far  into  the  continent  of  Africa,  where 
it  is  called  Dyre  and  Tegla ;  the  east  end  (that  is,  east 
of  the  Nile)  joins  the  mountainous  country  of  Kuara, 
and  is  there  called  the  Mountains  of  Fazuclo.  These 
mountains,  as  far  as  1  could  learn,  are  all  very  fully 
inhabited  throughout,  by  many  powerful  clans,  or  na- 
tions, mostly  Pagans*    It  is,  however,  a  country  the 


cither  by  the  Boren,  or  Bertama.  During  the  reigus  of  Suaneus, 
Facilidas,  Hannes,  Yasous  I.  down  to  the  days  of  Yasous  11.  the 
annals  are  full  of  royal  campaigns  against  this  people,  which,  in 
general,  had>  no  other  effect  than  to  drive  them,  back  over  the 
NU^,  which  thejF  rccross^  next  season.— E. 
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least  known  df  any  in  Africa  ;  but  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  gold  is  brought  from  thence,  as  well  as  many 
slaves ;  the  gold  is  washed  down  by  the  torrents  in 
the  time  of  the  tropical  raiiis,  and,  upon  these  ceasing, 
they  search  after  that  metal,  foun^  in  small  pellets 
entangled  among  roots,  branches,  tufts  of  grass,  hol- 
lows, or  in  any  thing  that  can  imprison  and  detain  it# 
This  is  the  fine  gold  of  Sennaar,  called  Tibbar. 

The  Nile  now  runs  close  by  Sennaar,  in  a  direction 
nearly  north  and  south  ;  it  then  turns  sharply  toward 
the  east,  is  brim-full,  and  vastly  pleasant  in  the  fair 
season,  being  indeed  the  only  ornament  of  this  bare 
and  flat,  though  cultivated  country.  From  Sennaar  it 
passes  many  large  towns  inhabited  by  Arabs,  all  of 
them  white  people.  The  Nile  then  passes  Gerri,  and 
runs  N.  £•  to  join  the  Tacazze,  passing  in  its  way  a 
large  and  populous  town  called  Chendi,  probably  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  Candace  *• 

If  we  are  not  to  reject  entirely  the  authority  of  an- 
cient history,  the  island  of  Meroe,  so  famous  in  the 
first  ages,  must  be  found  somewhere  between  the 
source  of  the  Nile  and  this  point,  where  the  two  rivers 
unite ;  for  of  the  Nile  we  are  certain,  and  it  seems 
very  clear  that  the  Atbara  is  the  Astaboras  of  the 
ancients.  Pliny t  says,  it  is  the  stream  which  inclo- 
ses the  left  side  of  Meroe,  as  the  Nile  does  the  right ; 
and  we  must  consider  him  to  be  looking  southward 
from  Alexandria,  when  he  uses  the  otherwise  equivo- 
cal terms  of  right  and  left ;  and  after  this  junction  of 
these  two  rivers,  the  Nile  receives  or  unites  itself  with 
no  other  till  it  falls  into  the  sea  at  Alexandria. 


*  Called,  in  the  Ethiopic  annals,  Heudaqnc;  wrote  originally,! 
suppose,  with  an  X  or  Ch. 
t  Lib.  V.  cap,  ix.  Nat.  HisU 
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Much  iiiquiry  has  been  made  about  this  island,  onc6 
a  most  distinguished  spot  on  our  globes  the  cradle  of 
science  and  philosophy,  which  spread  itself  from  this 
to  enlighten  other  nations ;  we  are  now  full  of  uncer- 
tainty, searching  in  a  desert  for  the  place  of  its  ex- 
istence ;  such  is  the  miserable  instability  of  all  human 
excellence.  Nothing  but  confusion  has  followed  this 
inquiry,  because  they  who  were  engaged  in  it  rather 
substituted  vain  systematical  prejudices  of  their  own, 
than  set  themselves  to  consider  those  Ughts  which  were 
inimediately  before  them. 

The  Jesuits,  and  a  French  writer,  who  is  a  constant 
champion  of  their  errors,  have  fixed  the  peninsuU  of 
Gojam  to  be  the  Meroe  of  the  ancients.  M.  le  Grande 
(the  compiler  alluded  to)  having  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  answer  the  objections  against  Gojam  "being  Meroe, 
at  last  declares,  in  a  kind  of  literary  passion,  that  the 
ancients  have  spoken  so  diflferently  about  Meroe,  that 
Gojam  is  as  likely  to  be  the  place  as  any  other. 

I  have  a  proper  esteem  for  the  merit  of  M.  le 
Grande,  where  he  forms  his  conjectures  from  his  own 
opinion,  and  I  also  have  a  due  deference  to  that  learn- 
ed Order  the  Jesuits ;  it  is  to  their  labours  that  learn- 
ing in  general,  and  geography  in  particular,  has  been 
more  indebted  than  to  those  of  any  other  set  of  men 
whatever.  Tet  still  I  can  never  believe,  either  that 
Gojam  is  Meroe,  or  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
finding  its  true  situation,  or  that  the  ancients  have 
written  confusedly  about  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  find 
it  described  by  its  latitude,  its  distance  from  places, 
known,  the  produce  of  its  soil,  colour  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  several  other  circumstances  which  pe- 
culiarly belong  to  it,  with  greater  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision than  many  other  disputed  situations. 

I  shall  begin  by  giving  my  reasons  why  Gojam  is 
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not  Meroe :  and  first,  Diodorus  *  tells  us,  this  island 
had  its  name  from  a  sister  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Per- 
sia, who  died  there  in  the  expedition  that  prince  had 
undertaken  against  Ethiopia.  Now  Cambyses's  army 
perished  in  the  desert,  immediately  to  the  southward, 
after  he  had  passed  Meroe^  consequaitly  he  neyer 
was  in  Gojam,  nor  within  200  miles  of  it ;  his  sister, 
therefore,  could  not  have  died  there»  nor  would  his 
army  have  perished  with  hunger^  if  he  had  arrived 
in  Gojam,  or  near  it,  for  he  would  then  have  been  ift 
one  of  the  most  plentiful  countries  in  the  world. 

The  next  reason  to  prove  that  Gojam  is  not  Meroe, 
is,  that  that  island  was  inclosed  between  the  Astaboraa 
and  the  Nile,  but  Gojam  is  surrounded  entirely  by  the 
Nile ;  there  is  no  other  river  than  it  that  can,  or  ever 
did,  pass  for  the  Astaboras,  whose  situation  was  dis«* 
tant,  and  which,  retaining  its  ancient  name,  cannot  be 
Bustaken,  for  it  is  at  this  day  called  Atbara*  Agaih^ 
as  the  ancients  knew  Meroe,  if  Gojam  had  been  Me- 
roe, they  must  have  known  the  fountains  of  the  Nile ; 
and  this  we  are  sure  they  did  not. 

Oh  the  other  hand,  Piihy  says  Meroe,  the  most 
considerable  of  all  the  islands  of  the  Nile,  is  called 
Astaboras,  from  the  name  of  its  left  channel—***  Circa 
clarissimam  earum  Merden,  Astabotes  Utvo  alveo  die* 
ius  t ;''  which  cannot  describe  any  other  place  than  the 
confluence  of  those  two  rivers,  the  Nile  and  Atabara* 
The  same  authior  says  farther,  that  the  sun  is  verdcal 
twice  a-year,  once  when,  proceeding  northward,  he 
enters  into  the  1 8th  degree,  Taurus,  and  after  reiunx* 
ing  southward  into  the  14th  degr^  of  the  Lion :  Lu* 
can  says  the  same. 


*  Diod.  Sicul.  Bibliothec.  lib.  i.  p.  20. 
t  Piin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  9. 
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Late  tibi  gurgite  ropto 
Ambitur  nigris  Meroe  faecunda  culonis, 
Laeta  comis  hebeni ;  quae  quanivis  arbore  inulta 
Frondoat,  sestatem  nulla  sibi  mitigat  umbra; 
Linea  tam  rectum  mundi  ferit  ill  a  Leonem. 

Now  Goiam  bang;  in  hu  10%  could  never  answer 
this  description. 

But  there  are  in  these  lines  two  circumstances  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  peninsula  of  Atbara,  or  Meroe,  and 
described  as  such  by  the  poet.  The  first  is,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Meroe  were  black,  such  were  the  Gymnoso- 
pfaists,  the  first  philosophers  and  inhabitants  of  this 
island^  and  such  they  have  ever  been  down  to  the  Sara« 
cen  conquest.  On  the  other  hand,  nobody  will  pretend 
to  say  that  the  people  of  Gojam  are  black ;  they  are 
long-haired,  and  of  as  fair  a  complexion  as  other 
Abyssinians :  nor  was  it  ever  supposed  that  they  had 
philosopers  or  science  among  them  before  the  Jesuits 
arrived  in  the  country. 

.  The  next  circumstance,  peculiar  to  Meroe,  is,  that 
the  ebony-tree  grew  there,  which  is  spread  all  over  the 
peninsula  of  Atbara,  and  out  of  it  this  tree^  is  not 
found  (as  far  as  I  know,)  unless  a  few  trees  in  the 
province  of  Kuara,  in  the  low  and  northermost  part 
of  it ;  a  country,  for  its  intolerable  heat,  not  inferior 
to  that  of  Atbara,  and  contiguous  to  it;  but  in 
,  Gojam,  a  country  deluged  with  six  months  rain,  this 
tree  would  not  grow;  though  so  much  farther  south 
it  is  near  two  English  miles  higher  than  Atbara,  and 
is  therefore  too  cold.  Such  are  my  reasons  for  be- 
lieving ttut  Gojam  cannot  be  Meroe.  In  my  re- 
turn through  the  desert  I  shall  confirm  this,  by  prov-* 
ing  that  xAtbara  is  Meroe,  and  that  we  are  to  look 
for  it  about  Jat.  16°  ^B',  near  the  end  of  the  tropical 
rains, 
^he  Nile,  how  united  with  the  Astaboras,  takes  its 
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course  straight  north  for  more  than  two  degrees  of  the 
meridian ;  it  then  makes  a  very  unexpected  turn  W. 
by  S.  considerably  more  than  that  space  in  longitude, 
winding  very  little  till  it  arrives  at  Korti,  the  first  town 
in  the  Barabra,  or  kingdom  of  Dongola.  The  river 
by  this  time,  with  three  sides,  inclosing  the  great  de- 
serts of  Bahiouda,  the  road  through  this  from  Dereira 
to  Korti  (before  it  was  cut  off  by  the  Arabs,  as  it  now 
continues  to  be)  made  the  fourth  side  of  the  square 
which  bound  this.iiesen;  by  this  route  it  was  that 
Poncet  and  the  unfortunate   M.  du  Roule  went  to 

Abyssinia. 

From  Korti  the  Nile  runs  almost  north-west  where 
it  passes  Dongola,  a  country  of  the  Shepherds,  called 
also  Beja,  the  capital  of  Barabra,  and  comes  to  Moscho, 
a  considerable  town^  and  welcome  place  of  refresh- 
ment to  the  weary  traveller,  when  the  caravans  were 
suffered  to  pass  from  Egypt  into  Ethiopia,  who,  after 
traversing  the  dreary  desert  of  Selima  for  near  ^00 
miles,  found  himself  at  Moscho,  in  repose,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  plenty  of  fresh  water,  long  ago  ^)ec9me  to 
him  an  indulgence  more  delicious  than  ^ver  hp  had 
before  conceived.  From  Moscho  the  ffile  tum^  gra- 
dually to  the  N.  E.  and  in  lat.  22^  1 5'  it  meets  with  a 
chain  of  mountains,  and  throws  itself  over  them  down 
a  cataract  called  Jan  Adel*,  which  is  its  seventh  cata- 
ract; and,  continuing  still  N.  E.  it  passes  Ibrim  and 
Deir,  two  small  garrisons  belonging  to  Egypt.  The 
fall  of  the  Nile  in  the  country  of  Kennouss,  which 
forms  the  eighth  cataract,  and  its  course  through 
Egypt,  are  already  described  in  my  voyage  up  the 
river.  ^ 


> 

*  The  Arabs  write  this  word  Janadil.-^E. 
VOL.  V.  X 
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Fanous  names  of  this  Rwer-^^Andent  Opinion  con- 
ceming  the  Cause  of  its  Inundation — Real  Man^ 
ner  by  which  it  is  effected— Remarkable  Disposh- 
lion  of  the  Peninsula  of  Africa. 

It  is  not  to  be  vondefed,  that,  in  the  long  course 
the  Nile  makes  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  it  should 
have  acquired  a  diflferent  name  in  every  territory, 
vhere  a  different  language  was  spoken  ;  but  there  is 
one  thing  remarkable,  that  though  the  name  in  sound 
and  in  letters  is  really  different,  yet  the  signification  is 
the  same,  and  has  an  obvious  reference  to  the  dog- 
star*. 

Among  the  Agow,  a  barbarous  and  idolatrous 
nation,  it  is  called  Gzeir,  Geesa  t,  Seir ;  the  first  of 
these  names  signifying  God;  it  is  also  called  Abba, 
or  Ab,  Father  j  and  by  many  other  terms,  which  I 
cannot  write,  in  the  language  of  that'  nation,  whilst, 
with  a  fervent  and  unfeigned  devotion,  under  these, 
or  such-like  appellations,  tfaty  pray  to  the  Nile,  or 


*  This  observation  on  the  names  of  the  Nile  is  not  supported 
M'ith  all  the  evidence  we  could  wish  for,  Pococke,  in  his  Notes 
on  the  Specimen  Historis  Arabum,  gives  a  curious  Arabic  fable 
relating  to  the  star  el-Asheeria,  the  same  as  the  Greek  Sirius. 
The  ancient  Arabs  worshipped  two  stars  ot  this  name,  one  in  the 
constellation  Canis^  major,  the  other  in  the  Canicular  £• 

t  Irom  a  nation  of  Shangalla  of  that  name,  through  which 
i  t  runS|  after  having  passed  its  source,  and  taken  its  course  into 
Nubia. 
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Spirit  residing  ia  thut  river^  The  next  aame  it  receives 
is  wiieii  4€sc^4ed  into  Gojam;  where  it  is  called  Abay. 
Foreigners^  of  all  des^ordinaaons,  not  acquainted  v^idj^ 
the  language  of  the  coutitrys  .have^  from  hearing  it 
stijie4  Ab»  Father*  by  the  Agows,  or  Abai^  imagined  its 
name  Abawi,  a  tase  of  that  nbun>  which,  in  their  ig* 
iK>rance9  they  have  made  to  dgnify,  the  Father. 

.  iiuddlf)  the  only  one  in  the  age  he  lived  that  had 
any  real  knowledge  of  either  the  Geez  or  Amharic, 
was  the  first  to  perceive  this.  He  found  that  in  neithcdr 
of  these  languages  Abawi  could  be  a  nominative,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  applied  to  any  thing ;  and 
next  he  as  truly  found  it  could  not  be  of  theisingular 
number,  and,  if  so,,  could  not  signify  one  river.  He 
stopped,  however,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  brink  of  dis- 
covery, for  he  knew  there  was  no  writing  or  letters  in 
Amharic,  which  were  therefore  necessarily  borrowed 
from  the  old  and  written  language  Geez  ;  so  that  all 
that  could  be  done  was,  .first,  attentively  to  hear  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word  in  Amharic,  ind  then  to 
write  it  in  Geez  characters  as  nearly  conforniable  to  the 
sound  as  possible.  Now,  the  name  of  the  river  in  Am- 
haric is  Abay,  pronouncing  the  y  open,  or  like  two  (i), 
and  the  sense  of  that  word  so  wrote  in  Geez,  as  well 
as  Amharic,  is  ^^  the  river  that  suddenly  swells,  or 
overflows,  periodically  with  rain ;''  than  which  a  more 
apposite  name  could  never  have  been  invented  ^. 

By  the  Gongas,  on  the  south  of  the  mountains 
Dyre  and  Tegla,  who  are  indigents,  the  river  is  called 


>  I 


*  The  old  Abyssinian  name  was  Abawi  vbich  an  Englishman 
would  write  Abdw-ee ;  the  word  is  an  adjective  and  literally  sig- 
nifies *^  Paternal.''  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  noun  fulga  a  river 
is  elliptically  understood  :  Fulga  Abawi  is  the  paternal  or  origi- 
nal river,  that  which  is  the  origin  of  the  rest  The  modern  pro- 
nunciation of  this  name  is  Abd-ee ;  and  so  of  all  similar  termiiia- 
tions.—E. 
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Dahli,  and,  on  the  north  of  diese  mountains,  \rtiere 
the  great  cataracts  are,  by  the  Guba,  Nuba,  and  Shan- 
galla,  it  is  stiled  Kowass,  both  which  names  signify  a 
watching  dog,  the  Latrator  Anubis,  or,  the  Dog-star.  In 
the  plain  country,  between  Fazudo  and  Sennoar,  it  is 
called  Nil,  which  »gnifies  blue ;  and  the  Arabs  inter- 
pret it  by  the  word  Azergue,  which  it  keeps  as  far  as 
Halfaia,  or  near  it,  where  it  joins  the  White  RiVen 

The  next  name  by  which  the  Nile  went  was  Siris ; 
Pliny  tells  us  it  was  called  Siris  both  before  and  after 
it  came  into  Beja.  '^  Nee  ante  Nilus,  quam  se  totum 
aquis  concordibus  rursus  junxit.  Sic  quoque  etiam- 
num  Siris,  ut  ante  nominatus  per  aliquot  millia,  et  in 
totum  Homero  Egyptus,  aliisque  Triton*/'  This 
name  the  Greeks  thought  was  given  to  it,  because  of 
its  black  colour  during  the  inundation,  which  mistake 
presently  {nroduced  confusion ;  and  we  find,  according 
to  this  idea,  the  compiler  of  the  Old  Testament,  (I 
should  suppose  ^Edras,  after  the  captivity)  has  tran- 
slated Siris,  the  black  river,  by  the  Hebrew,  Shihor ; 
but  nobody  ever  saw  the  Nile  black  when  it  over- 
sowed ;  and  it  would  be  a  very  strong  figure  to  call 
it  so  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  always  white  during  the 
whole  of  the  inundation.  Had  Esdras,  or  whoever 
it  was  that  followed  the  Greek  interpretation  of  Siris, 
viz,  black,  inquired  in  Beja  what  was  the  origin  of 
this  name,  they  would  have  there  learned  it  imported 
the  River  of  the  Dog-star,  on  whose  vertical  appear- 
ance this  Nile,  or  Siris,  overflows ;  and  this  idolatrous 
worship,  paid  to  the  Nile,  was  probably  part  of  the 
reason  of  the  question  the  prophet  Jeremiah  asks  f, 
^^  And  what  has  thou  to  do  in  Egypt,  to  drink  the 
water  of  Seir?  or  the  water  profahed  by  idolatrqus 
ntes  ?" 


'".     T 


*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  9. 
t  Jerem.  chap.  ii.  vcr,  xviii. 
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As  for  the  first,  it  is  only  the  translation  of  the 
word  Bahar,  applied  to  the.  Nile.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Barabra,  to  this  day,  call  it  Bahar  el  Nil,  or,  the 
Sea  of  the  Nile,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Red  Sea, 
which  they  know  by  no  other  name  But  Bahar  el 
Meiech,  the  Salt  Sea.  The  junction  of  the  three  great 
rivers;  the  Nile,  flowing  on  the  west  of  Meroe ;  the 
Tacazze,  which  washes  the  east  side,  and  joins  the 
Nile  at  Maggiran,  in  lat.  17^;.  and  the  Mareb,  which 
£dls  into  this  last,  something  above  this  juncdon-*** 
gives  the  name  of  Triton  to  the  Nile. 

More  doubt  has  been  raised  as  to  the  third  name, 
^gyptus,  which  it  obtains  in  Homer,  and  which,  I 
apprehend,  was  a  very  ancient  name  given  it  even  in 
Ethiopia.  The  generality,  nay,  all  interpreters,  I  may 
say,  imagine,  as  in  that  of  Siris,  that  this  name  was 
given  it  in  relation  to  its  colour,  viz.  black ;  but  with 
this  I  cannot  agree.  Egypt,  in  the  Ethiopic,  is  called 
y-Gipt  agar ;  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  Gypt, 
for  precisely  so  it  is  pronounced,  which  means  the 
country  of  ditches,  or  canals,  drawn  from  the  Nile 
on  both  sides  at  right  angles  with  the  river ;  nothing, 
surely,  is  more  obvious  than  to  write  y  Gipt,  so  pro- 
noimcing  Egypt,  and,  widi  its  termination,  us,  or  os, 
£gyptus.  The  Nile  is  also  called  Kronides,  Jupiter ; 
as  also  several  other  names ;  but  these  are  rather  the 
epithets  of  poets,  relative  and  transitory,  not  the  per- 
manent appellation  of  the  river. 

I  would  pass  over  another  name,  that  of  Geon, 
.  which  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  have  fondly 
given  it,  pretending  it  was  one  of  the  rivers  that  came 
from  the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  encompassed  the 
whole  land  of  Gush,  whilst,  for  this  purpose,  they 
bring  it  two  thousand  miles  by  a  series  of  miracles,  as 
it  were,  under  the  earth  and  under  the  sea :  To  do 
what  ?  to  surround  the  whole  land  of  Gush.  And 
^oes   it  surround  it,  or  does  it  surround  any  land 
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whatever  ?  This,  and  some  dmihr  wonders  told  by  St 
Augustine,  hare  been  eagerly  catched  at,  and  quoted 
by  unbelieving  sceptics ;  meaning  to  insinuate,  that  no 
better,  in  other  respects,  was  the  authority  of.  these 
fathers  when  they  explain  and  de£end  the  truth  of 
Christianity^  For  my  own  part,  though  perfectly  & 
friend  to  free  and  temperate  inquiry,  these  injudicious 
arguments,  which  I  need  not  quote,  hare  little  we^ht 
with  me*  St  Augustine,  when  explaining  those  truds^ 
was  imdoiibtedly  under  the  direction  of  that  qamt 
which  could  not  lie,  and  was  promised  to  the  priest^ 
hood  while  occupied  in  their  master's  commisaion,  the 
propagation  oi  Christian  knowledge ;  but  when»  from 
vanity  and  human  frailty,  he  attempted  to  establish 
things  he  had  nothing  to  do  with,  speaking  no  Icmger 
by  conunandment,  he  reasoned  like  a  mere  man,  mis* 
led  by.  vanity  and  too  great  confidence  in  his  own  un<- 
deretanding. 

We  come  now  to  investigate  the  reason  of  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  which,  being  once  explain- 
ed, I  cannot  help  thinking  that  all  further  inquiries 
concerning  this  subject  are  superfluous* 

It  is  an  observation  that  holds  good  through  all  the 
works  of  Providence,  That  although  God,  in  the  be- 
ginning, gave  an  instance  of  hk  almighty  power,  by 
creating  the  world  out  of  nothing  with  one  single  fiat, 
yet,  in  the  laws  he  has  laid  down  for  the  maintaining 
order  and  regularity  in  the  details  of  his  creation,  he 
has  invariably  produced  all  these  effects  by  the  least 
vdegree  of  power  possible,  and  by  those  meanis  that 
seem  most  obvious  to  human  conception.  But  it 
seemed,  however,  not  according  to  the  tenor  of  his 
ways  and  wisdom,  to  create  a  country  like  Egypt, 
without  springs,  or  even  dews,  and  subject  it  to  a 
nearly  vertical  sun,  that  he  might  save  it  by  so  ex- 
traordinary an  intervention  as  was  the  annual  inunda- 
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tkm  and  make  it  the  most  fertile  spot  of  the  uni- 


This  violent  eflFort  seemed  to  be  too  great,  above 
all  proportion,  for  the  end  for  which  it  was  intended, 
and  the  cause  was  therefore  thought  to  merit  the  ap«* 
plication  of  the  sublimest  philosophy ;  and  according- 
ly, as  Diodorus  Siculus  *  tells  ns,  it  became  the  study 
•  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  first  ages  ;  the  princi- 
pal of  whom,  with  their  opinions,  he  quotes,  and  at 
the  same  time  alleges ,  the  reason  why  they  were  not 
universally  received.  The  first  is  Thales  of  Miletus, 
one  of  the  seven  sages,  who  assigns  for  the  cause  the 
Etesian  winds,  which,  blowing  all  the  hot  sea3on  from 
the  Mediterranean,  in  contrary  direction  to  the  stream 
of  the  river,  force  the  Nile  to  accumulate,  by  ob- 
structing its  flowing  to  the  sea,  occasion  it  to  rise  above 
its  banks,  and  consequently  to  overflow  the  country. 

But  to  this  it  was  answered.  That,  were  this  the 
cause,  all  rivers  running  in  a  northern  direction  to 
the  sea,  would  be  subject  to  the  same  accident ;  and 
this  it  was  known  they  were  not.  And  we  may  fur- 
ther add,  that  were  this  really  the  cause,  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile  would  be  very  irregular ;  for  the  winds 
at  this  season  often  blow  from  the  south- west  for  two 
or  three  days  together,  and  then  the  inundation  wouldi 
be  interrupted.  To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  a  very 
considerable  part  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  most  fertile, 
the  Delta,  is  under  the  dominion  of  variable  winds, 
which  last  long,  from  one  point,  at  no  time. 

I  shall  trespass  upon  my  reader's  patience,  on  this 
head,  by  no  more  than  one  additional  observation.  If 
the  Etesian  winds,  by  opposing  the  stream,  occasioned 
the  inundation,  they  could  effect  this  no  longer  than 


♦  Diod.  Sic  lib.  i. 
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they  continued  to  blow.  Now,  it  was  an  observation 
we  made  when  on  the  Nile,  and  it  was  almost  without 
exception,  that  as  often  as  the  Etesian  winds  blew 
throughout  the  day,  the  night  was  either  calm,  or  the 
wind  blew  gently  from  the  south  or  east,  so  that  it  is 
morally  impossible  the  river  could  hare  overflowed  at 
all,  without  a  much  more  powerful  andKzofistant  agent 
than  the  Etesian  winds  : 


■*  Zephyrus  quoquc  vana  vetiislas 


Ills  adscnpsit  aqub.* 

LrcAN. 
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Vain,  indeed !  A  philosopher  of  the  present  age  would 
be  thought  mad  who  should  rely  on  a  system  so  con* 
trary  to  experiment  and  observation  ;  though  Thales, 
the  propagator  of  this  now  mentioned,  was  so  highly 
esteemed  for  his  knowledge. 

The  next  opinion  quoted  is  that  of  Anaxagoras, 
who  attributes  the  iriuiidadon  of  the  Nile  to  snow  melt- 
ing in  Ethiopia ;  and  this  Diodorus  contradicts  for  a 
very  substantial  reason,  thsit  thefe  is  no  snow  in  Ethi- 
opia to  melt.  But  supposing  all  the  mountainous  part 
of  Ethiopia  north  of  the  Line,  that  is  all  Abyssinia, 
was  covered  with  snow,  then  the  inundation  must  hap- 
pen in  other  months,  as  it  must  begin  in  January ;  for 
the  sun  being  then  within  few  degrees  of  being  verti- 
cal, it  must  have  been  the  very  height  of  flood  when 
the  sun  passed  over  that  country  in  April ;  whereas, 
its  increase  is  not  discerned  till  about  June,  when  the 
sun  has  left  the  zenith  of  all  Abyssinia,  having  theii 
passed  over .  Nubia,  and  is  standing  vertical  to  Syene, 
or  as  far  to  the  northward  as  it  can  proceed. 

It  is  not  my  meaning  to  maintain  that  there  never 
was  snow  in  Abyssinia,  as  climates  have  wonderful-' 
ly  changed.  In  Caesar's  time,  the  greatest  rivers  in 
Gaul  almost  every  year  were  frozen  over  for  months, 
so  that  armed  nations^  with  their  famiUes,  cattle,  and 
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incuml»iai€eS)  passed  regularly  over  them  upon  the 
ice  without  fear ;  an  event  chat  hilppens  not  now  once 
in  a  century.  In  Prussia*  ako  were  found  white 
bears,  an  animal  ndw  confined  to  the  severest  snowy 
regions  of  the  north  ;  and,  what  comes  still  nearer  to 
the  present  subject,  in  the  inscription  found  in  Abys- 
sinia by  Cosmas  Indoplaustes,  Ptolomaeus  Evergetes, 
speaking  there^  in  the  fir^t  person,  of  his  own  con- 
quests in  Ethiopia,  says,  that  he  had  passed  the  river 
Siris,  and  had  entered  the  kingdom  of  Samen,  a  coun- 
try intolerable  on  account  of  cold  and  deep  snow. 

This  account  I  think  almost  incredible.  Ptolemy 
parted  from  Egypt,  his  fleet  coasting  along  the  Red 
Sea,  opposite  to  his  army,  and  carrying  provisions  for 
it ;  we  know,  moreover,  the  time  his  ships  sailed^  the 
beginning  of  June,  when  the  Nile  was  overflowed,  and 
consequently  of  great  utility  to  his  army  on  the  first 
part  of  his  expedition,  while  he  was  in  Egypt  and  part 
of  Nubia.  Now,  supposing  him  to  pass  the  desert  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  come  to  Axum,  it  must  have 
been  then  summer,  or  near  it ;  and  as  it  was  necessary 
his  fleet  should  return  by  the  monsoon  in  October,  so 
it  must  have  then  rained  continually,  and  the  sun  been 
perpendicular  to  the  country  when  he  found  the  deep 
snows  in  Samen,  which  is  not  very  probable.  The 
river  Tacazze,  moreover,  which  Ptolemy  crossed,  was 
really  not  passable  at  that  time,  and  no  Abyssinian  ar- 
my did  ever  attempt  it  during  a  flood,  though  without 
scruple  at  all  seasons  they  cross  the  Nile,  when  most 
deep  and  rapid. 

I  remember  that  when  I  first  ascended  Lamalmon, 
the  highest  mountain  of  that  ridge,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  province  of  Samen,  it  was  hi  the  depth 
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of  wmter )  the  thermometa*  stood  at  88^  wiad  Borth« 
westy .  clear  aad  cold»  but  attended  with  only  hosyr 
frosty  though  at  that  height,  and  at  that  seasou ;  the 
grass  scarcely  was  discoloured,  and  only  felt  crisp  be- 
low  my  feet,  with  this  small  degree  of  freezing ;  but 
this  vanidied  into  dew  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
sun,  nor  did  I  ever  see  any  sign  of  congelation  upon 
the  water»  however  shaded  and  stagnant,  upon  the  top 
of  that,  or  any  other  hill.  I  have  seen  haU  indeed  lie 
for  three  hours  in  the  forenoon  upon  the  mountains  of 
Amid-amid. 

The  opinion  of  Democritus  was,  that  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  Nile  was  owing  to  the  sun's  attraction  of 
snowy  vapour  from  the  froaen  mountains  of  the  north, 
which  bang  carried  by  the  wind  southward,  and  thaw- 
ed by  ws^mer  climates,  fell  down  upon  Ethiopia  in  de- 
luges of  rajp  :  and  the  same  is  advanced  by  Agathar- 
cides  of  Cnidus  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea.  This 
OfHnion  of  Democritus,  Diodwus  attempts  to  refute ; 
but  we  shall  not  join  him  in  his  refutation,  because  we 
are  now  perfectly  dertain,  from  observadon,  that  De* 
mocritus  and  Agatharcides,  both  of  them,  had  £sdle& 
upon  the  true  causes  of  the  inundauon« 

I  shall  now  mention  a  treatise  of  a  modem  phtloso^ 
pher,  wrote  e:Kpressly  upon  this  subject ;  I  mean  a^ 
discourse  on  the  causes  c^  the  inundation  of  the  Nile^ 
by  M«  de  la  Cbambre,  printed  at  F^s  in  quarto, 
1665,  where,  in  a  long  dedication,  he  modestly  assures 
the  kiilg,  he  is  persuaded  that  his  majesty  will  consi* 
der,  as  one  of  the  glories  of  his  reign,  the  discovery  dF 
the  true  cause  of  tae  Nile's  inundation,  which  he  had 
thi^n  made,  after  it  had  baffled  the  inquiry  of  all  philo* 
spphers  for  the  space  of  ^4^000  years ;  an4  indeed,  thcL 
cause  and  the  discovery  would  have  been  both  very 
remarkable,  had  they  been  attended  with  the  least  de- 
gree of  possibility^     M*  de  la  Chambre  says,  that  the 
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nitre,  with  Which  the  gtouad  in  Egypt  is  impregnated^ 
fennents  like  a  kind  of  paste^  occasioning  the  Nile  to 
ferment  likewise,  and  thus  increases  the  mass  of  water 
so  much,  that  it  spreads  over  die  whole  land  of  £h 
gypt. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  bear  hard  upon  those  attempts 
with  which  the  ancients  endeavoured  to  solve  thos^ 
phaenomena,  when,  for  want  of  a  suffici^U  progress  in 
experimental  philosophy  and  observation,  they  were 
generally  destitute  of  the  proper  means }  but  there  is 
no  excuse  for  a  man's  either  believing  or  writing,  that 
earth,  impregnated  with  so  small  a  quantity  of  any 
mixture  as  not  to  be  discernible  to  the  eye,  »nell,  or 
taste,  could  periodically  swell  the  waters  of  a  river, 
then  almost  dry,  to  such  an  immensity,  as  to  cover  th^ 
whole  plains  of  Egypt,  and  discharge  millions  of  tons 
every  day  into  the  sea,  at  the  same  dme  that  it  contri* 
buted  to  the  health  of  the  people  and  the  fertility  of 
the  land.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  assertion  of  M. 
de  Maillet,  almost  as  absurd  as  de  la  Chambre's  trea- 
tise, that  the  Nile,  which  in  Egypt  is  the  only  fountain 
of  pleasure,  of  health,  and  plenty,  has  a  mixture  of 
one-tenth  of  mud  during  the  time  of  the  inundation :  a 
pleasant  and  wholesome  stream,  truly,  to  which  Fleet? 
ditch  would  be  Hippocrene ! 

But  whatever  were  the  conjectures  of  the  dreamers 
of  antiquity,  modem  travellers  and  philosophers,  de- 
scribing without  system  or  prejudice  what  their  eyes 
saw,  have  found,«  that  the  inundadon  of  Egypt  ^as 
been  e&cted  by  natural  means,  perfectly  consonant 
with  the  ordinary  rules  of  Providence,  and  the  laws 
given  for  the  government  of  the  rest  ai  the  universe. 
They  have  found  that  the  plentiful  fall  of  the  tropical 
cains,  produced  every  year  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
acdon  of  a  violent  sun,  has  been  uniformly,  without 
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miracle,  the  cause  of  Egypt  being  rtgularly  overflow* 
ed. 

The  sun  being  nearly  stationary  for  some  days  in 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  air  there  becomes  so  much 
rarified,  that  the  heavier  winds,  charged  with  watery 
particles,  rush  in  upon  it  from  the  Atlantic  on  the 
west,  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east.  The 
south  wind,  moreover,  loaded  with  heavy  vapour,  con- 
densed in  that  high  ridge  of  mountains  not  far  south 
of  the  Line,  which  forms  a  spine  to  the  peninsula  of 
Africa,  and,  running  northward  with  the  other  two, 
furnishes  wherewithal  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 

The  sun,  having  thus  gathered  such  a  quantity  of 
vapours  as  it  were  to  a  focus,  now  puts  them  in  mo- 
tion, and  drawing  them  after  it  in  its  rapid  progress 
northward,  on  the  7th  of  January,  for  two  years  to- 
gether,  seemed  to  have  extended  his  power  to  the  at- 
mosphere of  Gondar,  when,  for  the  first  time,  there 
appeared  in  the  sky  white,  dappled,  thin  clouds,  the 
sun  being  then  distant  34""  from  the  zenith,  without 
any  one  cloudy  or  dark  speck  having  been  seen  for 
several  months  before.  Advancing  to  the  Line  widi 
increjased  velocity,  and  describing  larger  spirals,  the 
sun  brings  on  a  few  drops  of  rain  at  Gondar  the  ist  of 
March,  being  then  distant  5^  from  the  zenith ;  these  are 
greedily  absorbed  by  the  thirsty  soil,  and  this  seems  to 
be  the  farthest  extent  of  the  sun's  influence,  capable  of 
causing  rain,  which  then  only  falls  in  large  drops,  and 
lasts  but  a  few  minutes :  the  rainy*  season, '  however, 
begins  most  seriously  upon  its  arrival  at  the  zenith  of 
every  place,  and  these  rains  condnue  constant  and  in- 
creasing after  he  has  passed  it,  in  his  progress  north* 
ward.  Before  this,  green  boughs  and  leaves  appear 
floating  in  the  Bahar-el-Abiad,  and  shew  that,  in  the 
latitude  where  it  rises,  the  rains  are  already  abundant 
The  Galla>  who  inhabit,  or  have  passed  that  river. 
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give  an  account  of  its  situation,  wtuch  lies,  as  far  as  I 
could  ever  calculate,  about  5^  from  the  Line. 

In  April,  all  the  rivers  m  Amhara,  Begeo^der,  and 
Lasta,  first  discoloured,  and  then  .beginning  to  swell, 
join  the  Nile  in  the  several  parts  of  its  course  nearest 
them ;  the  river  then,  from  the  haght  of  its  angle  of 
inclination,  forces  itself  through  the  stagnant  lake, 
without  mixing,  with  it.  In  the  beginning  of  May, 
hundreds  of  streams  pour  themselves  from  Gojam^ 
Damot,  Maitsha,  and  Dembea,  into  the  lake  Ts^ans^ 
which  had  become  low  by  intense  evaporations,  but 
now  begins  to  fill  insensibly,  and  contributes  a  larg^ 
quantity  of  water  to  the  Nile,  before  it  falls  down  the 
cataract  of  Alata.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  suq 
having  now  passed  all  Abyssinia,  the  rivers  there  ar^ 
all  full,  and  then  is  the  time  of  the  greatest  rains  in 
Abyssinia,  while  it  is  for  somet  days,  as  it  were,  star 
tionary  in  the  tropic  of  Cancer. 

These  rains  are  collected  by  the  four  great  rivers  in 
Abyssinia ;  the  Mareb,  the  Bowiha,  Tacazze,  and  the 
Nile.  All  these  principal,  and  their  tributary  streams, 
would,  however,  be  absorbed,  nor  be  able  to  pass  the 
bummg  deserts,  or  find  their  way  into  Egypt,  were  it 
not  for  the  White  River,  which,  rising  in  a  country  of 
almost  perpetual  rain,  joins  to  it  a  never-failing  stream, 
equal  to  the  Nile  itself. 

In  the  first  days  of  May,  the  sun,  in  his  way  to  the 
northern  tropic,  is  vertical  over  the  small  village  of 
Gerri,  the  limit  of  the  tropical  rains.  Not  all  the  in^ 
fluence  of  the  sun,  which  has  already  past  its  zenith, 
and  for  many  days  has  been  as  it  were  stationary,  with- 
in a  few  degrees  of  it  over  Syene,  in  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  can  bring  them  one  inch  farther  to  the  north- 
wardft  neither  do  any  dews  fall  there,  as  might  be  rea* 
sonably  expected  from  the  quantity  of  fresh  and  exha- 
lable  water  that  is  then  running  in  the  Nile,  though  it 
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passes  close  by  that  village^and  after,  dmmgh  dvit 
wild  and  dreary  desert.  The  fact  is  certain,  ai^  sure- 
ly  curious ;  the  cause,  perhaps,  unknown,  although  it 
msLj  be  guessed  at. 

I  conceive,  that  mountains  are  necessary  to  occasioa 
either  rain,  or  dew,  by  arresting  and  stopping  the 
great  quantity  of  vapour  which  k  here  dciv^i  south- 
ward before  the  Etesian  winds.  Now,  all  that  coumry 
between  Gerri  and  Syene  is  flat  and  desert,  so  that  this 
interruption  is  wantmg ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  same 
cause^  that  the  bounds  of  the  tropical  rains  do  stop 
farther  to  the  southward  as  you  travel  westward,  and 
in  place  of  lat.  16^  which  is  their  limits  at  Gerri,  they 
«re  confined  within  lat.  14  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sennaar,  which  lies  south  and  west  of  that  capital, 
where  all  is  free  from  mountains  till  you  come  to  those 
of  Kuara  and  Fazuclo. 

Tet,  although  the  sun's  influence  when  at  its  great- 
est,  is  not  strong  enough  to  draw  the  boundaries  of  the 
^mmer's  rain  farther  north  than  Gerri,  all  the  time 
that  it  is  in  the  tropic  of  Cancer  at  its  greatest  distance, 
these  rains  are  then  at  their  heaviest  throughout  all 
Abyssinia ;  and  Egypt)  and  all  its  labours  would  soon 
be  swept  into  the  Mediterranean^  did  not  the  sun  now 
begin  to  change  its  sphere  of  action  by  hastening  its 
progress  southward. 

*  "From  Syene  the  sun  passes  over  the  desert,  and  ar- 
rives at  Gerri ;  here  he  reverses  the  effects  his  influ- 
^ce  had  whoi  on  his  passage  northward ;  for  where- 
^,  in  his  whole  course  of  declinadon  northward,  from 
ihe  Line  to  Gerri>  he  brought  on  the  rains  at  every 
place  where  he  became  vertical,  so  now  he  cuts  ra 
those  rains  the  instant  he  returns  to  the  zenith  of  each 
6f  ^hose  places  passing  over  Abyssinia  in  his  journey 
touthward,  dll  arrived  at  the  line,  in  the  autumnal 
^uinox,  his  influence  ceases  on  the  side  oF  Abyssinia, 
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•atid  goes  to  exl^d  iiself  to'  tfa^  southern  hemisphere. 
Aod  so  precisely  is  this  :stupeiulous  operation  calcute- 
ted,  that»  on  the  25th  of  i^ptember,  only  three  days 
nfter  the  equinox,  the  Nile  is  generally  tound  at  Cairo 
to  be  at  its  highest^  and  begins  to  diminish  every  day 
after. 

Thus  £»r  as  to  the  cause  ^d  progress  of  the  Nile's 
inundation  in  our  nortbam  hemisphere ;  but  so  much 
light  and  confirmation  is  to  be  draik'n  from  our  consi- 
deration  of  the  remainder  of  the  &ito's  journey  sourii- 
vard,  thut  I  am  persuaded  my  following  him  thither 
will  require  no  apology  to  my  philosophic,  6b  inquisi- 
tive reader. 

Immediately  after  the  sun  has  passed  the  line,  he 
begins  the  rainy  season  to  the  southward,  still  as  be 
approaches  the  :9senith  of  eiu:h  place ;  but  the  situation 
'and  necessities  of  this  country  being  varied^  the  num- 
ner  of  promoting  the  inundation  is  changed.  A  high 
chain  of  mountains  runs  from  about  6^  south  .all  along 
the  middle  of  the  continent  towards  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  intersects  the  southern  pan  of  the  peninsula 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  that  the  river  Nile  does  the 
northern.  A  strong  wind  from  the  soutb»  stopping  the 
progress  of  the  condensed  vapours,  dashes  them  against 
ihe  cold  summits  of  this  ridge  lof  mountains,  and  forms 
many  rivers  which  escape  in  the  direction  either  east  or 
west,  as  the  level  presents  itself.  If  this  is  towards  the 
west,  they  fall  down  the  sides .  of  the  mountains  into 
the  Atlantic,  and  if  on  the  east,  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Now  all  these  would  be  useless,  to  man,  were  the  Ete- 
sian winds  to  rdgn,  as  one  would  think  must  be  the 
case,  analogous  to  what  passes  in  Egypt ;  nay,  if  any 
one  wind  prevailed,  these  rivers,  swelled  with  rains, 
would  not  be  navigable ;  but  another  wise  and  provi- 
dential disposition  has  remedied  this; 

The  clouds,  drawn  by  the  violent  action  of  the  sun. 
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are  condensed,  then  broken,  and  fall  as  rain  on  the 
top  of  this  high  ridge,  and  swell  every  river,  while  a 
wind  from  the  ocean  on  the  east  blows  like  a  monsoon 
up  each  of  these  streams  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
their  current,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  inimdarion ; 
and  this  enables  boats  to  ascend  into  the  western  parts 
of  Sof&la,  and  the  interior  country  to  the  mountains, 
where  lies  the  gold.  The  same  effect,  from  the  same 
cause,  is  produced  cm  the  western  side  towards  the  At- 
lantic ;  the  high  ridge  of  mountains  being  placed  betweoi 
the  different  countries  west  and  east,  is  at  once  the 
source  of  their  riches,  and  of  those  rivers  which  con- 
duct to  the  treasures  which  would  be  otherwise  inac- 
cessible in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  kingdoms  of  Benin, 
Congo,  and  Angola. 

There  are  three  remarkable  appearances  attending 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile ;  every  morning  in  Abyssi- 
nia is  clear,  and  the  sun  shines.  About  nine,  a  small 
cloud,  not  above  four  feet  broad,  appears  in  the  east, 
whirling  violently  round  as  if  upon  an  axis,  but,  arri- 
ved near  the  zenith,  it  first  abates  its  motion,  then 
loses  its  form,  and  extends  itself  greatly,  and  seems, 
to  call  up  vapours  from  all  opposite  quarters.  These 
clouds,  having  attained,  nearly  the  same  height,  rush 
agsnnst  each  other  witli  great  violence,  and  put  me  al- 
ways in  mind  of  Etistia  foretelling  rain  on  Mount  Car- 
mel  *.  The  air,  impelled  before  the  heaviest  mass,  or 
smftest  mover,  makes  an  impression  of  its  own  form 
in  the  collection  of  clouds  opposite,  and  the  moment 
it  has  taken  possession  of  the  space  made  to  receive  it, 
the  most  violent  thunder  possible  to  be  conceived  in- 
stantly follows,  with  rain ;  after  some  hours,  the  sky 


1  Kings,  chap,  xviii.  ver.  45. 
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agata  clears  with  a  waul  at  norths  and  Is.  al  way  i  dis- 
agreeably cold  when  the  thermometer  .is  below  63"^.  r 
,  The  second  thing  remarkable  is:tfae  variatioh  of  the 
therpiometer ;  whoi  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  drdpic^ 
36  degrees  di^ant  from  the  zenith  of  Gondar^it'is 
seldom  lower  than  72  degrees  ;  but  it  falls  t0'6(&i  and 
59  when  the  sun  is  immediately  vertical ;  so  happily 
does  the  approach  of  rain  Compensate  the  heat  of  a  too- 
scorching  sun* 

The  third  is,  that  remarkable  stop  in  th^  extent  of 
the  rains  northward,  when  the  sun,  that  has  conduct- 
ed  the  vapours  from  the  Line,  and  should  seem,  now 
more  than  ever,  to  be  in  possession  of  them,  is  here 
over-ruled  suddenly,  till,  on  his  return  to  the  zenith  of 
Gerri,  it  again  resumes  the  absolute  command  over 
the  rain,  and  reconducts  it  to  the  Line  to  furnish  dis- 
tant deluges  to  the  southward. 

I  cannot  omit  observing  here  the  particular  disposi- 
tion of  this  peninsula  of  Africa ;  supposing  a  meridian 
line,  drawn  through  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  till  it 
meets  the  Mediterranean  where  it  bounds  Egypt,  and 
that  this  meridian  has  a  portion  of  latitude  that  will 
comprehend  all  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and  £gypt,  below 
it,  this  section  of  the  continent,  from  south  to  north, 
contains  64  degrees  divided  equally  by  the  equator,  so 
that,  from  the  Line  to  the  southmost  point  of  Africa, 
is  32  degrees ;  and  northward,  to  the  edge  of  the  Me* 
diterranean,  is  32  also :  now,  if  on  each  side  we  set  off 
2  degrees,  these  are  the  limits  of  the  variable  winds, 
and  we  have  then  SO  degrees  south,  and  30  north,  ^ 
within  which  space,  on  both  sides,  the  trade»winds  are 
confined;  set  off  again  16  degrees  from  the  32,  that 
is,  half  the  distance  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  the  Line,  and  1 6  degrees  between  the  Line  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  you  have  the  limits  of  the  tro- 
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pical  ratnsy  16  degrees  on  each  «de  of  the  equitfor : 
again,  take  half  of  16  dcffreesy  which  is  S^^md  add  it 
to  the  limit  of  the  tro|U£^  raiiis»  that  is  to  16  degrees, 
and  you  have  24,  which  is  the  sitoatioa  of  the  tro* 
pics.    There  is  something  very  remaifcable  in  thisdis<^ 
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JRggfpiMt  &e  Gift  qf  the  Nih^Jment  C^inrp^ 
r^iMdrrr-Mad^m  Opinion  contrary  to  Prc^mi 
Mjppenence. 

It  is  heie- we  shouid  discuss  a  qu^tion  oft^  iigitated» 
whether  Egypt  owed  its  easteacp  to  the  NiW  9p4 
whether  it  was  formerly  an  arm  of  the  ^e^,  biit  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  beipg  filled  up  by  th<^  quantity  of  inud 
which  the  I^le  deposited  in  its  inundation)  it  %t  l^gth 
became  firm  land,  above  the  surface  of  the  wstter^  1  I 
helieye  this  is  the  general  opinion,  as  well  c^the  bpoksy 
as  of  the  greatest  part  of  travellers  of  the  pr^^Qt  4ge  i 
it  therefore  merits  examination>  whether  it  is  foundied 
in  hct  and  observation,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  rwked 
^oag  the  old  and  illrsuppprted  tradidom  fimcifiiUy 
BOW  again  brought  into  fashion. 

£g]|qp{  is  a  valley,  b(»inded  on  the*  right  and  left  by 
vfsry  rugged  mountains ;  it  must,  ther^ore,  occur  to 
my  imie,  that  t^e  Kile,  being  a  torreut  hBog  from 
¥«Jry  hi^  gr/Hind  in  £U^i^,  ym^  this  vall^  coiv- 
OiY^  tiik  violent  rapidity,  or  motiou,  would  he  much 
likelier  to  carry  away  mud  and  soil,  than  to  leave  it 
behind  in  a  state  to  accumulate. 

The  land  of  Egypt  slopes  gently  from  the  middle  of 
the  valley  to  ilie  toot  of  die  mountains  on  each 
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so  that  the  centre  is  really  the  highest  part  of  the  Iral- 
ley ;  and  in  the  middle  of  thi$  runs  the  Nile  *•  At 
right  angles  ix^ith  the  stream  large  trenches  are  cut  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in  which  canals  the  water 
enters,  and  insensibly  flows  down  to  the  end  of  these 
trenches,  where  it  diffuses  itself  over  the  level  ground. 

As  the  river  swells,  these  canals  fill  with  water, 
which  goes  seeking  a  level  to  the  foot  of  the  motuu 
tains ;  so  that  now  the  flood,  which  begins  to  restag* 
nate  tdwards  the  bank  of  the  river,  acquires  no  mo- 
tion, as  the  calishes  are  formed  at  right  angles  to  the 
stream.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  river  is  so  high,  when 
the  rains  in  Ethiopia  are  excessive,  that  the  back* water 
joins  the  current  of  the  Nile,  when  immediately  it 
communicates  its  motion  to  the  stagnant  water,  and 
sweeps  away  every  thing  that  is  planted  into  the  sea. 
It  is  a  mistake;  then,  to  assert, — ^the  fuller  the  Ifile, 
the  better  for  Egypt. 

It  has  been  said  by  various  authors,  diat  it  was  ne- 
cessary Egypt  should  be  measured  every  year,  cm  ab* 
count  of  the  quantity  of  mud  which  the  Nile  bxoiight 
down  by  its  inundation,  which  so  covered  the  land- 
marks, that  no  proprietor  knew  or  could  discover  the 
limits  of  his  own  farm,  and  that  this  annual  necessity  first 
gave  rise  to  the  science  of  geometry  j*.  How  or  when 
geometry  was  first  known  and  practised,  is  not  my 
business  in  this  place  to  inquire,  though  I  think  the 
origin  here  given  is  a  very  probable  one.  The  land  of 
Egypt  was  certainly  measured  annually :  it  is  as  cer- 
tainly so  at  this  very  time ;  and  if  so,  the  present  i^- 
son  for  this  is  probably  the  very  onie  which  first  nve 
rise  to  it }  but  that  this  is  not  owing  to  the  mud  of  the 


♦  See  this  figure  in  Dr  Shaw,  chap,  ii.  sect.  3.  p.  385.' 
t  llerod.  lib.  ii.  p.  1^7.  sect  lOp.  \ 
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Nile  ^U  s^pear  on  the  slightest  consideration ;  for  if 
Egypt  increase  a  foot  in  height  in  a  hundred  years,  one 
year's  increase  of  soil  could  be  but  the  one-hundredth 
part  of  a  foot,  which  could  hide  no  land-mark  what*- 
ever ;  and  we  see  to  this  day  those  in  Egypt  were 
huge  blocks  of  granite,  often  with  gigantic  heads  at 
the  end  of  them ;  which  the  Nile,  at  the  rate  Herodo* 
tus  fixes,  of  a  foot  in  a  hundred  years,  as  being  added 
to  the  soil,  would  not  coyer  in  several  thousand  years* 

It  is  .absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Nile  is  to  bring 
down  an  equal  quantiy  pf  soil  every  year  from  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia;  whatever  was  the  case  at 
first  when  this  river  began  to  flow,  we  are  sure  now^ 
that  almost  every  riyer  and  brook  in  Abyssinia  runs 
in  a  bed  of  hard  stone,  the  earth  having  been  long  ttw 
moved ;  and  the  rivers  now  cannot  furnish,  from  their 
rocky  beds  what  they  first  did  from  their  earthy  bot- 
toms, when  Egypt  was  supposed,  according  to  Heroi- 
dotus,  to  have  its  foundation  laid  in  the  floods ;  and 
therefore,  on  the  first  consideratbn,  this  annual  and 
eq^al  increase  must  be  impossible. 

At  Basboch,  before  the  Nile  enters  Sennaar,  I  made 
several  hundred  trials  upon  its  sediment,  as  it  then 
came  down  from  the  cultivated  country  of  Abyssinia ; 
jL  thei:eby  found  this  sediment  surprisingly  small,  being 
a  mixture  of  £at  earth,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sand. 
At  the  junction  o^  the  Nile  and  Astaboras  I  did  the 
same,  taking  up  the  water  from  the  middle  of  the^ 
stream,  ^nd,  having  evaporated  it  afterwards,  I  found 
little  more  sediment  than  at  Sennaar ;  the  water  was 
indeed  whiter,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  sediment 
;was  sand.  1  repeated  this  experiment  at  Syene  with 
ihe  utmost  attention,  where  the  Nile  leaves  Niibia, 
.•and  enters  Egypt,  and  I  fouqd  the  quantity  of  sediment 
fully  nine  times  increased  from  what  it  was  at  Sennaar, 
and  in  it  only  a  trifle  of  black  earth,  all  the  rest  being 
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usmL  The  eiqierfanent  at  Roietto  ti«  not  m  crften 
r^eated  as  die  odiets ;  but  the  rerah  was,  dnt,  ia 
die  strei^di  of  die  inuiidatkxi,  die  sedbnent  connsted 
inosdy  of  sand,  and  towards  die  end,  was  nmch  die 
greater  part  of  earth.  I  think  these  ezperidMnts  eon* 
dusire,  as  neither  the  Nile,  comiiig  fir^  finoth  Ab;fs- 
sinia,  nor  the  Atbara,  though  jomed  bj  the  Mareb^ 
fibewise  from  the  same  country,  Imnight  any  grait 
ijuandty  of  sdl  from  thence; 

It  was  at  Syene  that  the  wateir  diouW  have  been 
taostcha^rai  with  mud,  for  all  the  accession  it  was  to 
bring  to  Egypt  wte  dm  in  its  stream ;  but  there  the 
chiet  part  of  the  sediment  was  sand^  fanned  and  Teh* 
tilated  with  perpetual  hot  winds^  and  sprted  on  ihi 
surfiue  of  the  burnftig  desert,  neVtt  r^i«hed  widi  the 
dew  of  h^ven.  In  that  dre^  desert,  between  Goot 
and  Syene,  we  saw  huge  piU&rs  of  this  UglK  sand  i 
their  base  ui  the  e&rth,  and  he^s  &i  the  clouds,  cros» 
sing  the  wide  e^pamse  b  vanc^us  directiot^  aftdi  upon 
its  becoming  calm  in  the  evening,  MMg  tx>  pieces, 
and  burying  themselves  in  tb<^  Nile,  with  whose  stifeam 
they  mittd  like  an  iitapalpabie  powd^^  and  W^  hur- 
ried down  the  river,  to  compose  the  many  saildy 
islands  we  see  in  the  course  of  k. 

It  seems  to  be  an  established  fact,  that  water  <rf 
erery  sort,  fresh  and  telt,  that  bf  rivert,  arid  #hat  fe 
stagnant,  has  from  early  nmes  sehsibly  diminRhed 
through  the  whole  world ;  if  then  thti  land  of  £gypt 
nas  been  continually  rising  evei7  year,  ^hile  tte 
quantity  of  Water  that  Was  to  cover  it  has  bebome  less^ 
or  at  least  not  iiicreased,  dearth  in  these  latter  year^ 
must  have  been  trequent  in  Egypt,  fbr  waht  df  the 
Nile's  rising  to  a  proper  height ;  but  this  is  so  iar  ft6A^ 
bdng  the  case,  that,  in  these  last  S4  yeai4  *,  th^e  htt 
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not  h^m  one  seaaon  of  scarcity  bom  the  bwtieiB  of 
the  Nile,  although  the  rise  h^vU^g  been  two  great,  and . 
the  waters  too  abundant,  hwe  thrice  in  that  time  oc^ 
casioned  famine,  by  carrying  away  the  millet. 

If  the  land  of  Egypt  increased  (as  Herodotus  says) 
cme  foot  in  100  years,  this  addldon  must  have  ap* 
peared  in  the  most  ancient  public  monuments.  Now, 
the  very  base  of  all  the  obelisks  in  Uppep  Egypt  are 
bare  and  visible,  and  even  the  paved  plam,  laid  visibly 
on  purpose  to  recdve  the  Gnomonical  shade,  is  not 
covered,  nor  scaurcely  out  of  its  level,  and  these  small 
deviations  are  apparently  owing  to  the  falling  o£  ndgh* 
bpuring  buildings*  There  are  in  the  plain,  immedi- 
ately jbefore  Thebes,  two  Colossal  statues*,  obviously 
designed  for  Nilometers,  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
as  well  as  more  modem  inscriptions ;  these  statues  are 
uncovered  to  the  lowest  part  of  their  base ;  whereas 
vre  should  have  now  been  waUung  on  ground  O^arly 
£^ual  in  height  to  their  heads.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  every  public  monument,  if  there  had  been  any 
truth  i9  the  surfe^ce  of  £gypt  increasing  a  foot  in  a 
hundred  years* 

It  appears,  at  least  ^s  far  bacl^ltt  Hadrian's  time, 
that  if  the  pechus  of  the  Greeks  be  the  peek  of  the 
present  Egyptians,  the  same  quantity  of  water  Qver- 
flowed  Egypt  as  now. 

The  advocates  for  the  supposed  increase  .of  the  land 
of  Egypt  •f  a  foot  in  a  100  years^  pressed  by  this  ob- 
servation, which  th^  cannot  contradict,  hiive  chosen 
to  evade  it,  by  supposing  without  foundation,  that 
a  smaller  measure  of  the  tilile's  increase  had  b^n  in* 
troduced  by  the  Saracens  to  obviate  the  Nile's  scanti^ 
ness ;  and  this  has  landed  them  in  a  palpable  absurdity; 


■■iwa 


Sbasmy  and  Taamy,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken. 
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fori  vhile  die  Nile  fkiled,  the  introduction  of  a  lesser 
xMasure  would  not  have  increased  the  crop ;  and,  if 
the  quantity  of  grain  bad  been  exacted  when  it  was 
not  produced,  this  would  have  only  doubled  the  dis* 
tress>  and  made  it  more  appardfit ;  this  would  never 
have  occasioned  the  joyful  cry,  W^Jha  UUah,  God  bad 
given  us  our  desire,  men  Jibbet  alia  Jibbety  the  Nile 
has  overflowed,  from  the  mountains  on  one  side  of 
the  valley  to  the  mountains  on  the  other.  Be^des,' 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  but  where 
this  trick  may  be  played  with  impunity,  except  in  £- 
g}*pt,  fer  a  reason  ths^  I  am  about  to  explain. 

The  extension  t^  the  land  of  Egypt  northward,  the 
distance  between  it  and  Cyprus,  and  the  situation  of 
Ganopus,  all  shew,  that  no,  or  very  little,  alteradmi 
has  been  made  these  3tXX)  years.  Dr  Shaw,  and  the 
other  writers,  who  are  advocates  for  what  has  been 
advanced  by  Herodotus  *,  that  Egypt  hath  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Nile,  have  deserted  this  gnNind  of 
mamtaining  their  hypothesis,  and  have  recouise  to  the 
Kilometar  to  prove,  that  the  soil  has  increafied  in 
hdight»  and  that  a  greater  quantity  of  water  is  neces- 
sary now  to  overflow  the  land  of  Egypt  than  was  re* 
quired  in  the  days  of  Homer. 

If  the  first  part  of  their  assertion  can  be  proved,  I 
shall  make  no  sort  of  difficulty  of  giving  up  the  othen 
But  I  rather  conceive,  that  none  of  those  who  have 
written  upon  this  subject  hitherto,  whatever  degree  of 
Jeaming  and  information  they  may  have  possessed, 
have  possessed  sufficient  data  to  explain  this  subject 
iiitelligiblyb     It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  remained,  with 


•  Herod.  Eut.  sect.  4,  5.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iii.  p.  101.    Arista 
^leteorol.  lib.  i.  cap.  14. 
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the  source  of  the  rirer,  a  secret  reserved  for  latter 
times. 

'  It  m\\  be  necessary  for  us  first  to  consider,  what 
the  use  of  a  Nilometer  was  }  for  what  cause  it  was 
made ;  and  by  whom. 

.'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that,  in  every 
state  or  society,  the  product  or  revenue  should  be 
known,  as  well  as  what  will  be  wanted  for  the  supply 
of  the  necesdties  of  the  people.  Now,  it  was  only  the 
ground  overflowed  by  the  Nile,  that  could  produce 
gram  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  and  reve- 
nue of  the  state. 

The  first  consideration,  then,  was,  to  know  how 
much  of  the  land  of  Egypt  was  overflowed  in  a  given 
term  of  years,  and  how  much  grain  was  produced  up- 
on that  average.  This  could  only  be  ascertained  by 
measuring,  and  they,  therefore,  settled  with  precision 
the  land  that  was  overflowed  from  the  earliest  time^ 
and  do  so  to  this  day.  These  actual  measurements 
gave  them  a  maximum  and  a  mimmtm^  which  furnish- 
ed them  with  a  mean,  and  thus  they  were  in  posses* 
sion  of  all  the  principles  necessary  for  making  a  Nilo* 
meter,  by  dividing  a  pillar  into  corresponding  cubits^ 
and  divisions  of  cubits  called  digits,  placing  it  also  firm 
and  perpendicular,  so  as  to  be  liable  to  no  alteration  or 
injury,  though  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

The  first  stated  measure  was  certainly  that  mention* 
ed  in  scripture,  the  cubit,  secundum  cubitum  viriUs 
tnanus,  measuring  firom  the  center  of  the  round  bone 
in  the  elbow  to  the  point  of  the  middle  finger  *.  This 
is  still  the  measure  of  all  unpolished  nations ;  but  no 
medium  or  term,  expressive  of  its  exact  contents,  ha<» 


*  Deut.  chap.  iii.  Ter.  11  • 
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viiig  been  applied,  writers  hare  diffisned  as  to  tlte 
length  of  this  cubit,  and  no  standard  existing  to  which 
it  might  be  referred,  a  great  deal  of  concision  has 
thereupon  followed.  Dr  Arbuthnot  ^  says»  that  there 
are  two  cubits  in  scripture,  the  one»  1  foot  9  inches 
and  n^  parts  of  an  inch,  accwding  to  our  measure, 
being  the  4th  part  of  a  fathom,  twice  the  span,  and 
six  times  the  palm.  The  other  is  equal  to  1  foot 
i^Mr  parts  of  a  foot,  or  the  400dth  part  of  a  stadium. 
I  shall  not  inquire  mto  the  grounds  he  goes  on ;  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  neither  ate  precisely  the  ancient 
cubit  of  the  east,  but  that  both  are  too  large ;  at  least 
the  Egyptian  I  found  to  be  ve^  exactly  I  foot  5 
S^5th  inches,  which  is  2  inches  more  than  father  Mer« 
seone  f  has  made  his  Hebrew  cubit.  9nt  this  is  of 
lesb  consequence  to  us  now,  because  Herodotus  X  ^^ 
.  forms  us,  that  hi  his  time,  and  probably  at  the  first  in- 
,  stttution  of  the  Nilcmi^er,  the  measure  was  the  Sa« 
.  mian  cubit,  which  is  about  1 8  inches  SngUsh^  or  half 
an  inch  less  than  the  ancient  cubit. 

The  reader  will  then  consider,  that  the  divisions  of 

this  Kilometer  were  a  representation  of  certain  facts : 

.That  the  Nile's  reaching  to  such  a  division  corresponds 

ed  to  a  certain  quantity  of  com  that  ^as  sown,  a  pr o* 

.portion  of  the  produce  of  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the 

king,  the  rest  to  go  to  the  landlord  and  the  labourer. 

The  Nilpmeter  tb^  ascertained  the  contract  be- 

.  t^den  king  and  people  on  these  terms ;  That,  in  ihe 

event  of  so  much  com  being  produced  by  the  land  of 

Pgypt,  such  a  tribute  w^  {o  be  paid  :  But,  in  case  a 

^rtain  quantity  of  grc^und,  less  than  that,  was  over* 


♦  Encyclop.  voce  Cubit. 

■t  VidiB  Ebcyclop.  voce  Cubit. 

X  Herod,  lib.  ii.  sect.  l68.  p.  149i» 
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fldwed^  or,  xrhieh  m  the  same  ihing^  i  lesser  quandty 
&f  gma  was  produced,  theii  th6  king  was  not  to  exact 
his  tribute,  because  it  was  understood  such  a  quiditity 
only  was  produced  as  was  sufficient  for  the  mainte^ 
nance  of  the  landholder  and  labourer.  This  Was  re^ 
ferred  to  the  Nitotneter^  whose  dirisicm  shewed  to 
^hat  height  the  Nile  had  risen*  Men  appointed  ^  b^ 
the  sovereign  were  to  superintend  this  NilMneter^ 
and  to  publish  the  height  of  the  Nile^  whilst  the  rei^ 
son  why  the  king  was  to  have  the  direction  of  thk 
Nibmetek*,  and  not  his  subjects,  was  very  obvidus, 
though  it  has  not  yet  beeil  understood,  b^use  the 
king  could  not  gain  by  substituting  false  measures^ 
whereas  the  pedple  might* 

The  Nile^  though  in  an  average  of  years  it  brought 
down  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  water,  yet,  in  par^ 
titular  ones,  it  varied  sometimes  more  and  somedmea 
lesB.  It  is  likewise  observed,  like  mOst  other  rivet^ 
to  run  more  cm  bne  side  of  the  valley  for  some  years 
than  to  tl^e  other.  The  consequence  of  this  varying 
and  deviation  was,  that  though,  upon  the  whole,  the 
duandty  indicated  by  the  Nilometer  was  the  same^ 
yet  nobody  knew  his  qmtdf  Or  what  proportion  pf  the 
whole  was  drawn  from  the  property  of  each  individually 
ad  for  this  they  were  obliged  to  apply  to  actual  mensu^^ 
ration.  Sup{j^ing  a  man's  property  was  a  section  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  of  1 2,000  feet,  from  the  brink  of 
the  river  to  the  mountain,  and  of  any  given  breadth  | 
4000  feet  of  this  perhaps  were  overflowed,  whilst  the 
^her  8000  remained  dry^  and  above  the  leVel  of  the 
waten  The  tenant,  after  having  measured^  did  nof 
till  then  know  what  his  fsurrn  of  1 2,000  feet  would 
give  him  for  that  year,  only  4000  of  which  had  beefi 
overflowed  by  the  water,  and  was  then  fit  for  sowing  j 
for  this  he  paid  his  landlord  the  highest  rent  laid  upon 
cultivated  land.    But  the  8000  feet  that  still  remained 
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were  not  equally  useless,  though  not  overflowed  by 
the  inundation ;  for  4000  of  the  8000,  which  lay  by 
the  bank  of  the  liYer,  could  be  overflowed  by  ma* 
chines,  and  by  the  labour  of  man,  when,  for  a  certain 
time,  die  river  was  high  enough  to  be  within  reach  <^ 
machinery ;  so  that  the  value  of  this  4000  feet  to  the 
farmer,  was  equal  to  the  first,  minus  the  expence  and 
trouble  it  cost  him  for  watering  it  by  labour ;  for  this, 
dwn,  he  paid  one  half  of  the  rent  only  to  the  latid* 
lofd.     . 

Now,  though  it  was  known,  that  the  whole  farm 
was  12,000  feet,  yet,  till  it  was  measured,  no  .one 
could  say  how  much  of  that  would  be  overflowed  by 
the  Nile  alone,  and  so  manured  without  expence; 
how  much  was  to  be  watered  by  labour,  and  so  pay 
half  rent ;  and  how  much  was  to  be  incapable  of  any 
such  calcubtion,  and  for  that  year  equally  useless  to 
landlord  and  tenant.  I  speak  not  of  a  fact  that  hap- 
pened in  antiquity,  but  one  that  is  necessary,  and  in 
practice  at  this  very  hour ;  and  though  a  m^n,  by  this 
mensuration,  attains  to  the  knowledge  of  what  his  farm 
produces  this  same  year,  this  is  no  general  rule  for  fii* 
turity,  as  his  cultivated  land  next  year  may  be  doubled, 
or  perhaps  reduced  to  one-fourth ;  and  his  neighbour, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile,  may  in  his  farm  make 
up  the  corresponding  deficiency,  or  excess ;  and  the 
average  quantity  produced  by  Uiem,  both  being  the 
same,  the  degree  of  the  Kilometer  will  be  the  same 
likewise. 

.  From  this  it  is  obvious  to  infer,  that  there  are  two 
^points  .of  great  advantage  to  the  tenant :  The  one  is, 
when  it  is  >  just  high  enough  to  pay  the  meery^,  jfor 
then  he  has  all  the  harvest  to  himself,  and  pays  no* 


•  The  king's  yearly  land-tax,  or  rent. 
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thingy  though  he  has  very  near  the  same  quantity  as  if 
he  was  subject  to  the  tax ;  the  other  is,  when  near  ^ 
whole  of  these  12,000  feet  is  overflowed  by  the  Nile» 
but  before .  the  water  is  in.  contact  with  the  current 
of  the  river ;  for  then,  though  he  is  liable  to  pay  the 
meery,  he  has  sown  the  greatest  part  of  his  land  possi- 
ble,  without  additional  labour  or  expence ;  more  than 
this  is  loss ;  for  then  the  water  of  the  inundation  is  put 
likewise  in  motion,  and  all  the  floating  pulverised  earth, 
diat  has  been  trod  into  an  impalpable  powder,  during 
March,  April,  and  May,  is  swept  away  by  the  current 
into  the  sea»  and  nothing  left  but  a  bare,  cold,  hard 
till,  which  produces  little,  and  is  not  easily  pulverised 
by  the  poor  instruments  of  husbandry  there  in  use, 
when  neither  farmer  nor  landholder  pays  any  thing, 
because,  indeed,  there  is  not  any  receipt. 

However,  from  this  uncertainty  one  thing  arises, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  understood ;  for 
the  tenant,  not  knowing  precisely  the  quantity  of  seed 
that  he  may  want,  comes  to  his  farm  unp;*ovided,  and» 
being  uncertain  of  its  produce,  takes  his  land  only 
from  year  to  year ;  the  landlord  furnishes  him  with 
seed  *9  and  even  with  all  labouring  utensils. 

And  here  I  am  to  explain  what  I  have  before  ad* 
vanced,  what  to  some  will  appear  a  paradox.  That  the 
substituting  false  measures  in  the  Nilometer,  by  the 
sovereign,  is  absolutely  impracdcable.  Supposing  the 
height  of  the  Nilometer,  when  at  8  cubits,  shewed 
'  that  there  was  just  com  enough  to  maintain  the  inha* 
bitants,  and  that  the  tenant  knew,  by  the  quantity  of 
land'measured,  that  he  had  barely  what  was  to  pay 
his  rent  and  support  his  family ;  this  be  must  know 
before  he  sowed,  because  he  measured  immediately  af« 


*  Gen.  chap,  xlvii.  ver.  20  aad  23. 
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tcr  the  jaundttion ;  amd  this  he  must  know  fikrave 
by  the  com  he  bonrowB  for  seed  bam  his  hndlord, 
ijFbo,  as  I  hare  said»  fiinushes  hk  teoamt  both  with 
aeed  and  labourii^  uteasils.  K^  dien,  he  finds  he  on 
barely  roaiatain  himself,  and  not  pay  his  rant,  upoa 
the  procbmation  at  the  lifilooieter^  be  deserts  his  tern, 
and  neither  f^onghs  nor  sows^  but  flies  to  Bsksdaey 
to  the  Arabs,  or  into  the  cities,  and  brings  femine  a» 
long  with  him.  The  nest  year  there  is  a  plague,  md 
sweeps  aU  those  poor  wretches,  in  a  bad  state  of 
health,  by  liying  upon  bad  food,  into  their  graves,  so 
that  the  introduction  of  a  supposed  £dse  measure,  di- 
rectly advanced  by  Dr  Shaw  f ,  and  often  alluded  to 
by  others,  but  always  without  possibility  of  foui|datiim, 
is  one  of  the  many  errors  he  has  feUen  into. 

He  knew  notluog  but  of  the  Deltti,  never  was  in 
y^>er,  and  no  considcnble  time  even  in  Lower  Egypt, 
but  when  the  Nile  had  overflowed  it,  and  I  suppose, 
never  conversed  with  a  fallal^,  or  Egyptian  peasant,  m 
bis  life.  All  hb  wonders  are  in  ;;the  land  of  Zoatt|, 
and  his  obsnvations  should  h^ve  reached  no  fiutfaer, 
because  they  are  not  &ct,  but  fimciful  imaginations  of 
his  own;  not  from  any  bad  intention,  but  because  ho 
never  was  in  the  way  of  being  better  mforraed,  hvt 
determined  not  to  abandon  a  system  he  had  com 
formed* 

Hen)dotus§  mentions,  that  in  the  time  of  MwoBf 


>  t '  1  > 


*  This  was  apparently  the  reason  why  Joseph,  who  .  .,_  . 
not  oiily  the  bnUs,  but  the  people  of  £^'pt  likewise,  transfeiTe4 
Aem  from  farms,  not  convenient  for  them,  to  others  where  they 
could  thrive.  The  same  they  do  spontaneously  at  this  day,  no^ 
dieyr  are  free. 

i  Dr  Shaw,  chap.  ii.  sect.  3.  p.  3S3. 

t  Psslm,  Jxxviii.  ver.  12.  §  Herod,  eut  sect.  13. 
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when  1^  minimum  came  to  be  eight  Samian  cu 
qU  Egypt  below  Memphis  was  overflowed,  but  that  in 
Ills  days  it  took  sixteen  cubits,  or  at  least  fifteen,  ta 
put  the  same  land  in  like  condition  for  culdvation  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  minimum,  when  they  paid  theiv 
neery,  was  ^teen,  or  at  least  fifteen,  cubits  in  his 
time ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  these  two  terms  shows, 
chat  there  were  unaccountable  inequalities,  even  in  his 
days,  as  we  shall  find  there  have  been  ever  since. .  But 
I  must  here  beg  leave  to  ask,  why  we  should  bdaeve 
Herodotus  knew  the  management  of  the  Nilometer 
flaore  than  travellers  have  done  since,  as  he  tells  us 
constantly,  throughout  this  part  of  his  history,  that 
when  he  inquired  of  the  priests  coni:eming  the  Nile^ 
they  would  tell  him  nothing  about  it  *  ? 

la  Mceris's  time  there  were  great  lakes  dug,  as  He- 
Yodotusf  deckures,  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water, 
to  what  place  is  not  said,  but  surelv  into  the  desert,  for 
the  use  ol  the  Arabs.  Now,  unless  we  knew  what 
time  these  lakes  were  opened  to  receive  the  stream, 
we  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  evacuation  by  the 
lake,  or  scarcity  of  the  water,  that  impeded  the  rise 
of  the  Nile  upon  the  Nilometen  We  have  no  account 
of  these  transactions,  and  we  shall  be  less  inclined  to 
tegrei  this,  when  I  shall  shew,  that  the  Nilometcr 
could  be  of  no  use  in  solving  thb  question  at  all,  ei- 
ther in  Herodotus's  days,  or  any  time  since,  without  a 
premus  knowledge  of  several  circumstances  never 
yet  ttken  into  the  calculation,  and  of  which  Herodo- 
tus must  have  been  equally  ignorant  with  us. 

But  let  us  grant  that  the  biile  in  Moeris's  time  rose 
only  eight  cubits,  and  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  to  sia- 


s  Herodl.  lib*  ii.*  sect.  19. 

i  Herod.  UU  ii.  sect.  4. 101.  149- 
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teen ;  let  us  see  if,  at  certado  periods  afterwarcis,  it 
kept  to  any  thing  like  that  proportioii.  Above  400 
years  after  Herodotus^  Strabo  travelled  in  Egypt ;  Im 
went  through  the  whole  country,  from  Aleaondria  tp 
beyond  Syene  and  the  first  cataract ;  and  as  he  is  an 
historian  whose  character  is  established,  both  for  ve- 
racity and  sagacity,  we  may  receive  what  he  says  as 
unexceptionable  evidence,  especially  as  he  travelled  in 
such  company,  as  it  is  not  probable  the  priests  could 
have  refused  him  aay  thing.  Now  Strabo*  says, 
that,  in  his  days,  eight  cuUts  were  a  minimum,  or 
the  wafaa  uUah  of  the  Nile's  increase ;  therefore,  from 
Moeris's  time  to  Strabo,  there  is  not  an  inch  difference 
in  the  minimum,  and  this  includes  the  space  of  1400 
years.  .     . 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  passage  in  Strabo  f 
imports,  that,  in  the  time  of  Petnonius,  by  a  particular 
care  of  the  banks  and  calishes,  the  Nile  at  eight  peeks^ 
(or  cubits)  enabled  the  Egyptians  to  pay  thdr  meery 
without  hardship ;  but  ttus  was  by  particular  indu^- 
try,  more  than  what  had  been  in  common  use,  and 
this,  too,  I  conceive  to  be  Strabo's  meaning.  But  let 
us  compute  from  Herodotus,  who  says  that  sLcteen^  or 
at  least  fifteen,  were  necessary  in  his  time,  whilst  Stnu 
bo  informs  us,  that,  before  Petronius  exerted  himself 
•as  to  the  banks  and  calishes  just  mentioned,  the  ex^ 
treme  abundance  must  then  have  been  at  twelve,  and 
the  minimum  at  ten.  .  Now,  by  this  passage,  beyond 
all  exception,  it  is  clear  that  there  could  have  been  no 
increase  indicated  by  the  Nilometer;  for  .ten.  cubits 
.watered  the  whole,  land  of  Egypt  isuffidently.  in  Stra- 
bo's  time,  whereas  sixteen  and  fifteen  were  necessary 


*  Strabo,  lib.  xiii.  p.  945. 
t  Strabo,  lib*  xvii«p.  91^ 
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m  the  days  of  Herodotus :  and  I  must  likewise  ob« 
6erve»  that  if  we  should  suppose  the  same  industry 
and  attention  used  in  Mceris's  time  that  was  in  Petro- 
nius's  (and  there  is  every  reason  to  induce  u$  tp  think 
there  was),  then  the  proof  is  positive^  that  there  wa.s 
no  diflPerence  in  the  soU  of  Egypt  indicated  by  the  Ni* 
iometer  for  the  first  1 400  years. 

From  this  let  us  descend  to  Hadrian,  about  100 
years  afterwards.  We  ktiow  from  Pliny  *,  and  from 
an  inscription  upon  a  medal  of  great  brass  of  Hadrian's, 
who  was  himself  in  Egypt,  that  sixteen  cubits  were 
then  the  fiscal  term  or  rise  of  the  Nile,  by  which  the 
Egyptians  paid  their  rent;  and  this  is  precisely  what 
Herodotus  says,  in  his  time,  was  no  more  than  sufB- 
cient. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  in  the  eni- 
peror  Julian's  reign  f,  fifteen  cubits  were  a  sufficient 
minimum  to  incur  the  payment  of  the  tribute ;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  terms  that  Herodotus  fisn.  upon,  as 
being  sufficient  to  oblige  the  payment  in  his  days ;  and 
the  other  is  sixteen  or  a  cubit  more ;  so  that  if  the 
Nilbmeter  proves  any  thing  at  all,  it  is  this,  that  pre- 
sumptively the  Nile  has  never  increased  from  IVJloeris 
to  Petronius,  or  in  1400  yearsj  and  certainly  that,  if 
ft  has  not  diminished,  it  has  not  increased  for  700 
years,  from  Herodotus  to  the  emperor  Julian. 

Procopius,  in  his  first  book^  I  think,  says,  that 
righteen  peeks  was  too  full  a  Nile,  and  occasioned 
dearth  by  its  quantity.  But  in  the  middle  of  the 
6th  century,  he  tells  us|  it  required  eighteen  cu* 
bits  for  a  minimum,  by  which  Egypt  was  to  pay  the 


m     ti 


♦  Plin.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  vii.  Philost.  de  Icon.  Nili. 
t  Julian.  Epist.  Egdicio  Prefecto  Egypti. 
I  Procop.  lib.  iii,  de  Reb.  Goth. 
V0l4.  V.  z 
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meery ;  so  that  ih  lOO  years,  from  Julian  to  Jusii« 
nian,  the  imnknum  bad  increased  three  cubits*  which 
was  4i  feet ;  not  one  foot  in  100  years,  as  tpe  pro^ 
position  bears;  and  this  would  prove  too  mucb^  if 
it  was  true ;  boc  it  is  impossible. 

Thus  £ar,  then,  we  are  at  liberty  to  say,-  that,r  ad 
long  as  Egypt  was  a  Greek  kingdom,  no  vM>le  alte«- 
ration'  or  increase  of  the  soil  can  be  feirly  established 
from  history  or  inspection. 


*  The  generality  of  writers,  as  Mr  Bruce  has  observed,  favour 
the  opiaioB.  diat  the  Delta  of  Egypt  is  formed  by  the  depositioa 
of  the  river.  Viewing  the  globe  \n  most  aBuvial  couatries*  the 
same  thing  seems  to  have  taken  place.  Egyptian  tradition  favours 
this  conclusion  ;  but  it  is  very  vague  ami  unlimited.  It  reports^ 
that  ail  the  country  from  the  point  of  the  Delta,  a  little  below 
Jdcmphisy  amd  old  Cairo,  was  once  a  marsh,  and  that  higher  S* 
jgypt  was  inhabited  long  before  the  oiler  wan  dried.  It  likewise 
affirms,  that  the  Nile  then  flowed  through  the  desert  west  of  Meow 
phis ;  and  that  the  river  was  turned  into  its  present  course  by 
stopping  the  old  one  above  the  city.  But  we  know  that  lower 
Egypt  was  inhabited  veiy  soon  after  the  dehige ;  and  we  caancyt 
enter  into  the  subject,  without  affecting  the  troth  of  ths  Mosaic 
histpry.  The  Nile,  whatev<T  it  did  in  early  ages,  has  psodttced 
▼ery  kttle  new  land  during  2000  years.— £. 
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CHAP.  XVIL 


The  same  sui§iet  dmAnUed-^NUometer^  ^haL  Bern 
dimde^Md  measmred^ 


In  tile  ?tk  centu^,  ^gyp^  ""^  conqiie]^  by  aa  ig*^ 
norant  and  barbarous  enemy,  the  SaiaCcsis>  under 
Amru  Ibn  el  Aas^  the  general  of  Oauu%  the  second 
Cdiph  after  Mahomet.  Ooiar  was  a  fisreigner,  con« 
tpsraTj  bigot,  and  a  tyrant ;  he  destroyed  Ae  Gre^ 
djud  Nikmieter  from  the  same  mothres  of  reli^on 
wluch  had  before  moved  him  to  bumtheAleKSMidriait 
library;  and  afterwards^  with  an  equal  degrte  of 
sound  judgment,  determined  to  establish  hiai  empire  at 
Medinai  in  the  middle  of  tl>^  |>enin6ula  of  Arabia,  a 
country  Aslant  from  the  sea»  without  fresh  water,  and 
soiTounded  on  all  sides  with  barren  sands.  But  he 
was  nevertheless  desirous  of  feeding  his  fsiimished 
Arabs  with  the  wheat  of  Egypt ;  and  for  ^his  purpose 
he  ordered  -  Amru  to  begin  ^  canal  from  the  Nile  to 
Cbe  Red  Sea,  to  carry  the  wheat  to  tiie  Aiabian  Gulf, 
and  thence  to  Tambo,  the  port  of  Medina. 

Omar  thought  that  a  larger  tribute  was  due  to  put 
the  conquerors  a  little  more  upon  a  footing  with  the 
conquered ;  for  Egypt,  which  had  once  20,000  cities, 
had  not  then  the  tenth  part  of  tbem.    Having  there* 
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fore  a  larger  extent  to  cultivate,  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water,  it  produced  more  grain;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  having  fewer  people  to  eat  it,  notldng  was 
less  oppressive  than  that  a  part  of  the  surplus  of  the 
produce  should  go  in  augmentation  of  the  tribute. 
For  this  purpose,  following  the  very  weak  light  of  his 
own  judgment,  he  introduced  a  different  measure  on 
the  Nilometer,  and  the  consequence  of  that  measure, 
imposed  by  a  conqueror,  without  the  previous  consent 
or  knowledge  of  the  people,  affected  them  so  much, 
that  they  prepared  to  fly  the  country ;  from  which  it 
inmiediatdy  wdtdd  have  followed,  that  all  Egypt 
would  have  lain  desolate  and  uncultivated,  and  all 
Arabia  been  starved. 

They  were  perfecdy  acquainted  with  thar  andent 
xneasure,  and  it  is  probable  that  Omar  made  an  ex- 
cessive addition  by  the  new  Nilometers  which  he  had 
erected ;  so  that  faith  being  thereby  broken  between 
the  government  and  people,  the  Egyptians  set  about 
watdiing  the  Nile  upon  the  Nilometer  witii  its  new 
measure,  as  the  only  way  of  being  informed  when 
poverty  or  &mine  was  to  overtake  them.  This  being 
told  to  Omar,  he  ordered  the  new  Nilometer  to  be 
demolished ;  but  as  it  had  been  part  of  the  complaint 
toJiim,  that  thdr^counti^g  the  divisions  of  the  Mi^ 
keas  *  was  the  reason  why  the  people  were  kept  in 
continual .  terror,  he  shut  up  die  access  to  Christians, 
a  prohibition  which  continues  in  Cairo  to  this  day ; 
and,  instead  of  permittii^  ocular  inflection,  he  order- 
ed the  daily  increase  to  be  proclaimai,  but  in  a  man- 
ner so  unintelligible,  that  die  Egyptians  in  geneial  no 
longer  understood  it,  nor  do  they  understand  it  now. 
For^  beginning  at  a  given  point,  which  was  not  the 


♦  Or  Nilometet. 
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bottom  of  the  Nilometer,  he  went  on,  telling  the  in- 
crease, by  subtracting  from  the  upper  division ;  so 
that  as  nobody  knew  the  lower  point  from  which  he 
began,  although  they  might  comprehend  how  much 
it.  had  risen  since  the  crier  proclaimed  its  increase,  yet 
they  never  could  know  the  height  of  the  water  that 
ijvas  in  the  Nilometer  when  the  proclamation  began, 
nor  what  the  division  was  to  which  it  had  ascended  on 
the  pillar^ 

To  understand  this,  let  us  premise,  that,  on  the 
point  of  the  island  Rhoda,  between  Geeza  and  Cairo, 
near  the  middle  of  the  river,  but  nearer  to  Geeza,  is  a 
round  tower,  and  in  that  an  apartment,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  very  neat  well,  or  cistern,  lined  with  mar* 
ble,  to  which  the  Nile  has  free  access,  through  a  large 
opening  like  an  embrasure,  the  bottom  of  the  well 
being  on  the  same  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
In  the  middle  of  this  well  rises  a  thin  columoi,  as  far 
as  I  can  remember,  or  eight  faces  of  blue  and  white 
«  marble,  to  the  foot  of  which  if  you  are  permitted  to 
descend,  you  are  then  on  the  same  plane  with  the  foot 
of  the  column  and  bottom  of  the  river.  This  pillar  is 
divided  into  20  peeks,  called  Draa  £1  Belledy,  of  23 
inches  each  ^. 

The  two  lowermost  peeks  are  not  divided  at  all, 
but  are  left  absolutely  without  mark,  to  stand  for  the 
quantity  of  sludge  the  water  deposits  there,  and  which 
occupies  the  pl^ce  of  water.  Two  peeks  are  then 
divided  on  the  right,  four  peeks  are  divided  into  24 
digits ;  then,  on  the  right,  four ;  and,  on  the  left,  an- 
other, four :  again,  four  on  the  right,  which  complete 
the  number  of  1 8  peeks  from  the  first  division  marked 
on  the  pillar,  each  of  22  inches.  The  whole,  marked 
smd  unmarked,  amounts  to  56^  feet  English. 

^  Yid*  geometrical  elevation  and  plan  of  the  Mikeas, 
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On  die  night  of  St  John,  when  Use  Nacta  has  fiA< 
len,  thatk,  when  thejr  see  the rain*water firom Ethiopia 
is  so  mixed  with  the  Mile  that  at  Cairo  it  is  become 
exhalable,  and  foils  down  in  dews  upon  the  earth, 
whidi  till  that  time  it  never  does,  they  then  begm  to 
cry,  having  five  peeks  of  water  nmked  on  the  Mikeas» 
and  two  unmarked  for  the  sludge,  of  which  they  tak^ 
no  notice  in  the  prodamadon.  Their  first  psodama* 
tion,  suppose  the  Nile  has  risen  12  digits,  is  12  firom. 
six,  or  it  wants  IS  digits. to  be  six  peeks.  When  it 
rises  three  more,  it  is  nine  from  six,  or,  Tissa  anSitte ; 
and  so  it  goes  on,  subtracting  the  digits  from  the  up« 
per  number,  without  giving  you  any  mformaticn  what 
that  six  is,  or  that  they  began  to  count  ^om  five, 
which  I  suppose  is  the  assumed  dquh  of  the  Mile  be-i 
fore  it  begms  to  increase. 

When  the  river  has  risen  on  the  M&eas  ei^  peeka 
and  23  digits,  they  then  call  Wahad  am  erba  Tikh,  i^ 
e«  one  from  14,  five  peeks  of  water  being  left  markii 
ed  in  the  Mikeas,  but  only  eight  of  augmentation  diiat 
has  risen  upon  the  column,  according  to  the  divisions!* 
which  makes  in  all  1 A  peeks  and  2S  digits,  whidi 
wants  one  from  being  nine  of  augmentation ;  and  that 
bemg  added,  they  cry  Wafaa  UUah,  which  obliges, 
the  country  to  the  payment  of  the  meery.  Again, 
suppose  1 7  peeks,  or  cubits,  and  23  digits  to  stand  on 
U^e  column,  the  cry  is  Wahad  an  temen  Tush,  u  e. 
one  from  18,  and,  upon  this  being  filled,  and  the 
divisions  complete  by  a  certain  dav  in  August,  the 
Qtext  is  Ashareen,  20,  or,  men  Jibbel  aila  Jibbel,  frtm 
piountaia  to  mountain,  that  i^  18  peeks  marked  on 
ihe  pillar,  and  two  unmarked  at  the  foot  of  it,  si^ 
posed  to  be  covered  with  mud.  All  the  land  of 
Egypt  is  then  fitted  for  cultivation ;  the  great  canal  at 
msuosoura,  and  several  others,  are  opened^  which  coo* 
vey  the  water  into  the  desert,  and  hinder  any  frirther 
stagnation  on  the  fields,  though  there  is  still  a  grea^ 
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fiait  of  the  water  to  come  ftom  Ethiopia,  but  vhidi 
would  not  drain  soon  enough  to  fit  the  land  for  til- 
lage, were  the  inundation  suflFered  to  go  on. 

Now,  from  these  16  peeks,  the  Wa^  Ullah,  if  we 
deduce  5,  which  were  in  the  we;U,  and  marked  on  the 
column  when  the  crier  began,  there  will  have  be^ 
but  1 1  peeks  of  rise  as  a  minimum,  which  sdll  made 
^he  meery  due,  or  15,  deducing  5  from  20»  the 
snaximum,  men  Jibbel  alia  Jibbel,  the  increase  that 
fits  all  Egypt  for  culdvation,  more  than  which  is  loss 
and  dangen  Therefore,  suppose  the  1 6  peeks  on  the 
medal  of  Hadrian  to  have  been  the  minimum  or  fiscal 
term,  we  must  infer,  that  the  same  quandty  of  in* 
amdation  produced  the  Wafaa  Ullah,  or  payment  of 
the  meery,  in  Hadrian's  time,  that  it  does  at  this  day ; 
and  consequendy  the  land  of  Egypt  has  not  increased 
since  his  time,  that  is,  in  the  last  1600  years. 

As  a  summary  pf  the  whole  relating  to  this  period!* 
^cal  inundation  of  the  Nile,  I  shall  here  deliver  my 
opinion,  which  I  thinks  as  it  is  founded  upon  ancient 
history,  consonant  to  that  of  intermediate  times,  and 
invincibly  established  by  modem  observation,  can  never 
be  overturned  by  any  argument  whatever.  And  this 
f.  shall  do  as  shortly  as  possible,  lest,  having  antidpa- 
Ited  it  in  part  by  reflections  explanatory  of  the  nam- 
,tive,  it  may  ,at  first  sight  have  the  appearance  of  re- 
petition. 

It  is  agr^  fin  all  hands,  that  *  Egypt,  in  early 

*  Phil08O|^en  who  direct  their  attention  to  the  progressive 
history  of  the  jlobe,  may  find  in  this  district  many  singular 
phsenomena.  It  is  surpribing  to  observe  how  fully  the  ancient 
records  of  Egypt  coiifirm  tbe  opinion  which  these  suggested; 
but  still  no  conclusion  can  be  formed,  which  is  entirely  consistent 
with  all  the  facts,  some  of  which  appear  to  contradict  the  rest.  Tlie 
jOkodem  systems  of  geology  are  well  known  to  favour  the  opinion 
contrary  to  that  of  the  Author ;  but  he  may  reasonably  ask  their 
.defenders,  "  When  did  the  Mile  form  the  Delta  T— £• 
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ages,  had  water  enough  to  overflow  the  ground  tbaf 
composed  it.  It  was  then  a  narrow  valtey  as  it  i$ 
now ;  having  been  early  the  seat  of  the  arts,  crowded 
with  a  multitude  of  people,  enriched  by  fhe  most 
flourishing  and  profitable  trade,  and  its  numbers  sup- 
plied and  recruited,  when  needful,  by  the  immense 
nations  to  the  southward  of  it,  having  grain  and  all 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  hfe  (oil  excepted)  for 
the  great  multitude  which  it  fed,  Egypt  was  averse  to 
any  communication  with  strangers  till  after  the  foun^ 
dation  of  Alexandria. 

The  first  princes,  after  the  building  of  Memphis, 
finding  the  land  turn  broader   towards  the  Delta, 
whereas  before  it  had  been  a  narrow  stripe  confined 
between  mountains;  observing  also,  that  they  had 
great  command  of  water  for  fitting  their  land  for  cul- 
tivation, nay,  that  great  part  of  it  ran  to  waste  without 
profit,  which  must  have  been  the  case,  since  it  is  so  at 
this  day :  observing  likewise,  that  the  superabundance^^ 
water  in  the  Nile  did  harm,  and  that  the  neighbouring 
sandy  plains  of  Libya  needed  nothing  but  a  judicious 
distribudon  of  that  water,  to  make  it  equal  to  the 
land  of  Egypt  in  fertility,  and  surpass  it  in  the  variety 
of  natural  productions,  applied  themselves  very  early 
to  digging  large  lakes  *,  that,  preserving  a  degree  of 
level  sufficient,   all   the  year  long  watered  the  dry 
deserts  of   Libva   like    so   many  fruitful  showercu 
Geometry,  architecture,  and.all  the  mechanic  arts  of 
those  times,  ware  employed  to  accomplish  those  de« 
-signs.    These  canals  and  vast  works  communicate^ 
one  with  another  to  imprison  the  water,  and  set  i^ 
again  at  liberty  at  proper  ^mes. 


♦  We  know  that  these  lakrs  were  dug,  and  iti  use  as  early  f^^ 
Moses's  tune.  Exod.  chap,  vii,  yer.  19*  chap.  viii.  ver.  5» 


.\ 
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We  may  be  satisfied  this  was  observed  attentively 
^M  the  time  of  the  dynasties,  or  reigns  of  the  Egyptian 
princes.  After  the  accession  of  the  Ptolemies,  who 
were  strsbgers,  the  multitude  of  inhabitants  had  great- 
ly decreased.  There  was  no  occasion  for  works  to 
water  lands  that  were  not  peopled ;  so  far  as  they  were 
necessary  for  cities,  gardens,  and  pleasure-grounds, 
they  were  always  kept  up.  The  larger  and  more  ex- 
tensive  conduits,  dikes,  and  sluices,  though  they  were 
not  used,  were  protected  by  their  own  solidity  and 
strength  from  sudden  ruin.  Egypt,  now  confined 
within^  its  ancient  narrow  valley,  had  water  enough  to 
keep  it  in  culture,  and  make  it  still  the  granary  of  the 
inhabited  world. 

When  the  splendid  race  of  the  Ptolemies  ended,  ^ 
scene  of  war  and  confusion,  and  bad  government  at 
home,  was  succeeded  by  a  worse  under  foreigners 
abroad.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  still  great* 
ly  decreased,  and  the  valley  bad  yet  a  quantity  of  wa- 
ter enough  to  fit  it  for  annual  culture. 

In  the  reign  of  the  second  emperor  after  the  Roman 
conquest,  Petronius  Arbiter,  a  man  well  known  for 
taste  and  learning,  was  governor  of  Egypt.  He  saw, 
with  regret,  the  decay  of  the  magnificent  works  of 
the  ancient  native  Egyptian  princes.  His  sagacity  pe- 
netrated the  usefulness  and  propriety  of  those  works. 
He  saw  they  had  onge  made  Egypt  populous  and  flou« 
risbiag.  Like  a  good  citizen  and  subject  of  the  state 
he  served,  and  from  a  humane  and  rational  attach- 
ment to  that  which  he  only  governed,  he.  hoped  to 
make  it  again  as  floi^rishing  under  the  new  govern- 
ment, as  it  had  been  under  the  old.  Like  a  man  of 
sense,  and  master  of  his  subject,  he  laughed  at  the 
dastardly  spirit  of  the  modem  Egyptians,  anxious  an4 
trembling  lest  the  Nile  should  not  overflow  land  enougl^ 
\Q  give  them  bread^  when  they  had  the  power  iq  theff 
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hands  to  procure  pleety  and  abundance  for  six  dmes 
the  number  of  the  people  then  in  Egypt.  To  ahew 
them  this,  he  repaired  their  ancient  works»  raised  their 
banks,  rdStted  their  sluices,  and  by  thus  imprisoning, 
as  I  may  say,  the  inundation  at  a  proper  time  in  the 
beginning,  he  overflowed  all  Egypt  with  8  peeks  of 
water,  as  fully,  and  as  effectually,  as  to  the  purposes 
of  agriculture,  as  before  and  since  with  1 6 ;  and  did 
not  open  the  sluices  to  allow  the  water  to  run  and 
waste  in  the  desert  (where  there  was  now  no  longer 
any  inhal)itanC6),  till  the  land  of  the  valley  of  Egypt, 
had  been  so  well  watered,  as  only  to  need  that  the  ii)- 
undation  should  redre  in  time  to  leave  the  farmer  the 
ground  firm  enough  for  plowing  and  for  sowing. 

Let  any  one  r^  what  I  have  already  quoted  fifon^ 
Strabo ;  it  is  just  what  I  have  here  repeated,  but  ii| 
fewer  words.  Let  him  consider  how  bir  an  experi- 
ment this  of  PetrcMiius  was,  that,  by  re-establishing  die 
works  of  Mperis,  and  putting  the  inundation  to  the 
same  profit  that  Moeris,  did,  1^  found  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water  overflow  the  same  quantity  of  ground^ 
and  consequently  that  the  land  of  Egypt  had  not  beea 
raised  an  inch  from  Moeris's  time  to  that  of  Petronius, 
above  1400  years. 

Now  the  second  part  of  the  question  comes.  What 
difference  of  measure  was  made  by  the  Saracens*  and 
bow  does  it  now  stand,  after  that  periods  as  to  the  stt|^ 
posed  rise  of  a  fuot  in  a  hiindred  years?  It  is  now 
above  .1  top  years  since  tbe^  first  of  the  Uegira,  aQ4 
•ear  900  years  since  the  erecdon  of  the  present  Mi* 
keas,  which  bebg  equal  to  the  period  between  Mcexia 
and  Herodotus,  and  again  to  that  between  Herodotus 
and  Julian,  we  should  begin  to  be  certain  if  any  such 
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im!«ase  la  the  hud  has  ever,  from  M^rk  to  the  pte^ 
sent  dme,  been  indicated  by  the  Niiometen 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  surfHised  at  what  I  am 
f^oiiig  to  advance,  That  those  writ«:%,  as  weli  as  their 
fiopporters,  who  have  pronounced  so  positively  on  this 
subject,  have  not  fiirnished  themselves  with  the  data 
^vhich  are  absolutely  necessary  to  solve  (his  questioQ» 
Quantity  is  only  to  be  ascertained  by  measure,  yet 
Bone  of  them  have  settled  that  only  medium  of  judg- 
ing. The  Mikeas,  or  piliar,  is  the  subject  to  be  mear 
sured ;  and  they  are  not  yet  agreed  within  20  feet  of 
its  extreme  hdght,  nor  about  me  division  of  any  part 
of  k.  As  this  accusation  a{]f)ears  to  be  a  strong  one^ 
I  ^all  set  down  the  proof  for  the  reader's  considera^i 
tion,  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  I  mean  to  crkidse 
improperly,  or  to  do  any  author  injustice. 

And  first  of  the  Mikeas.  Mr  Thomas  Humes,  a 
gemleman  quoted  by  Dr  Shaw*,  who  bad  been  a  great 
many  year$  a  ^tor  at  Caira^  says,  that  the  Mikeas  is 
SS  feet  English  in  height,  t^w,  there  is  really  no  rea* 
son  why  such  an  enwmous  pUlar  should  have  beeii 
built,  as  the  Mile  would  drown  all  Cairo  before  it  was 
fo  rise  to  this  height ;  accordingly,  as  we  have  seen^  its 
height  is  not  so  much  by  near  22  feet.  Dr  Perry  f 
nextf  who  has  wrote  largely  upon  the  subject,  says, 
the  Mikeas,  or  column,  is  divided  into  24  peeks,  and 
each  peek,  or  cubit,  is  24  inches  nearly.  Dr  Po* 
eocke|,  who  travelled  at  the  same  time,  agrees  in  the 
divisicm  of  24  peeks,  but  says  that  these  pe^  are  une^ 
qual.  The  16  lower  he  suj^poses  are  21  inchesi  the 
4  next,  24  inches,  and  the  uppermost,  28.    So  that 
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OM  of  these  gentlemen  makes  the  Mikeas  4S  feet, 
which  i$  above  six  feet  more  than  the  troth,  and  the 
other  48)  which  is  above  1 1 ;  besides  the  second  error 
which  Dr  Pococke  has  committed,  by  saying  the  divi- 
iions  are  of  three  different  dimensions,  when  they  real- 
Iv  are  not  an^  one  of  them  what  he  conceives,  nor  is 
toe  Mikeas  divided  unequally. 

Aa  for  Mr  Humes,  who  had  lived  long  at  Cairo,  I 
woukl  by  no  means  be  thought  to  insinuate  a  doubt  of 
bis  veridiy*    Thare  may,  in  change  of  dmes,  be  oc- 
CiSfeona  WMA  rJi*kt>apg  may  be  admitted  freely  to  the 
Mikeas^  and  be  aibwed  to  measure  exactly.  This  how- 
ever^  «M6I  be  with  a  kmg  rod,  divided  and  brought  on 
purpose^  widk  a  hjgb  sto^  or  scaffbki ;  and  this  sort  of 
|>rcparaiioa  wouU  be  atinded  with  much  danger  if 
s««u  in  the  hand  of  a  Cknsdui  without,  and  much 
ll¥>r<^  if  bi^  was  to  attemft  to  qiply  it  to  the  column 
wkbttw    At  Caira  a  man  may  ae^  or  hear,  any  thing 
bn^  dfi^ir«t»  by  die  ordinaiy  means  of  gold,  which  no 
*4\tfk  can  withstand,  or  refuse ;  but  olten  one  villain 
k  paid  for  being  your  guide,  and  aoodier  villain,  hia 
bitkber,  pays  himself,  by  informing  against  you ;  the 
and  is  misrhirf  to  yourself,  which,  if  you  are  a  stran* 
ger»  generally  involves  also  your  £fiend&    Tou  are 
asked.  What  did  you  at  the  Sukeas,  when  you  know  it 
IS  forbidden  ?  and  your  silence  after  dot  quesdon  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  guilt ;  sentence  immediately 
follows,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  execution  upon  ic— • 
I  rwher  am  inclined  to  think,  that,  though  several 
Christians  have  obtained  admission  to  the  Mufieas,.very 
few.  have  had  the  means,  or  instruments,  and  fewer 
still  the  courage,   to  measure  this  column  ezacdy; 
which  leads  me  to  believe,  as  Dr  Shaw  says  he  procu- 
red the  number  of  {■!  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Humes, 
that  the  doctor  has  iHSken  58  for  S8,  which,  in  a 
forei|;n  hand,  is  very  easily  done ;  it  would  then  bQ 
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38,  instead  of  5S  English  fe^,  and  to  that  number  it 
might  approach  near  enough,  and  the  diffidence  be  ac« 
counted  fisr,  from  an  awkward  manner  of  measuring 
"With  a  trembling  hand,  there  being  then  only  a  little 
more  than  one  foot  of  error. 

From  what  I  have  just  now  mentioned,  I  hc^e  it  i$ 
sufficiently  plain  to  the  reader,  that  the  laigth  and  di* 
vidon  of  the  column  in  the  Mikeas,  by  which  the 
quantity  of  water,  and  consequently  the  increase  of 
the  soil,  was  to  be  determined,  was  utterly  unknown 
to  those  travellers,  who  had  umiertaken  this  mode  of 
determining  it. 

I  shall  now  inquire,  whether  they  were  better  in- 
structed in  the  length  of  that  measure,  which,  after 
the  Saracen  conquest,  was  introduced  into  the  Kilo- 
meter of  Geeza,  where  it  has  remained  unaltered 
since  the  year  245  ?  Dr  Shaw  introduces  the  consider- 
ation of  this  subject  by  an  enumeration  of  many  dif- 
ferent peeks,  seven  of  which  he  quotes  from  Arabian 
authors,  as  being  then  in  use.  First,  the  Homaraeus, 
one  2-9ths  digit  of  the  common  cubit.  2.  The  Hasa- 
mean,  or  greater  peek,  of  24  digits.  S.  The  Belale- 
an,  less  than  the  Hasamean.  4.  The  black  cubit,  less 
than  the  Belalean,  two  2-Sd  digits.  5.  The  Jossippasan, 
2-Sds  of  a  digit  less  than  the  black  cul»t.  6.  The 
Chord,  or  Asaba,  one  2«dd  digit  less  than  the  black 
peek.  7.  The  Maharanius,  two  2-3ds  digit  less  than 
the  black  cubit  ^.  Now,  I  will  appeal  to  any  one  to 
what  all  this  infonnation  amounts^  when  I  am  not  told 
tlie  length  of  the  common  peek  to  which  he  refers  the 
rest,  as  being  li  digit,  or  2  digits,  more  or  less. — 
He  himself  thmks  that  the  measuring  peek  is  the 
Stambouline  peek ;  but,  then,  for  ccnnputation's  sake^ 
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he  takes  a  peek  of  hk  oim  mTeadoiiy  bimg  a 

of  4  Dr  5  guesses^  and  fixes  k  at  S5  inches,  for  wfakb 

he  has  no  authority  bitt  hjs  own  imaginati(HU 

I  will  tiot  perplex  thereader  more  widi  tfaedifferent 
measures  of  these  peeks ;  between  the  Hasamean  and 
great  peak  of  Kallcasendas^  which  is  aghtecn  inches, 
and  the  Mack  ped^  a  model  of  which  Dr  Bemaifd  * 
has  giren  us  from  an  Arabic  MS^  at  Oxford,  the  dit 
ference  is  lO  inches.  The  fifst  being  ISincbes^  eqiud 
to  the  Sandan  Peek,  the  other  26^  inches  $  and  from 
this  di&raice  we  may  judge,  joining  to  the  uncer* 
tamties  of  the  height  and  divisions  of  the  Mikeas,  how 
impossible  k  is  ftnr  as  to  determine  thie  kicrease  of  12 
inches  ki  die  satod  in  an  hundred  years. 

As  the  generality  of  writers  hare  fixed  Upon  the 
Constantinople,  or  Stambouline  peek,  for  the  measure 
of  the  Mikeas,  in  which  choice  they  have  erred,  we 
will  next  se^  what  is  the  measure  of  the  SfantbouUne 
peek,  and  whether  they  have  in  this  article  been  better 
informed. 

M.  de  Maillet,  French  consul  at  Cairo,  says,  that 
this  peek  is  equal  to  two  French  feet,  or  very  nearly 
186  inches  of  our  measure  i  to  add  another  mistsd^e,  he 
states,  that  by  this  peek  the  Mikeas  is  measured  )  md§ 
for  the  completing  of  the  confusion,  he  asserts,  that 
the  Nile  must  rise  48  French  feet  before  it  covers  all 
their  lands.  What  he  means  by  ^  all  their  lands"  is  to 
very  little  purpose  to  inquire ;  for  he  would  probably 
have  been  drowned  in  his  closet,  in  which  he  made 
diese  computations,  long  before  he  had  seen  the  Ifik 
at  that  height,  or  near  it. 

Without,  then,  wandering  longer  in  this  extraorcK* 
nary  ccmfusion,  which  I  have  only  stated  to  Aew  that 
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a  titiVeller  may  differ  from  Dr  Shaw,  and  yd  h€ 
right ;  and  that  this  writer,  however  learned  he  may 
be,  cannot,  for  want  of  information,  be  competent  to 
solve  this  questicm  which  he  so  much  insists  upon,  I 
shall  now,  with  great  submission  to  the  jtidgment  of 
my  reader,  endeavour  to  explain,  in  as  few  words  a&f 
possible,  how  the  real  state  of  the  matter  stands^  and 
he  will  then  apply  it  as  he  pleases. 

There  was  a  very  ingenious  gentleman,  whom  1 
met  at  Cairo,  M.  ^tes,  a  German  by  birth,  and  of 
the  Moravian  persuasion,  who,  both  to  open  to  him-» 
self  more  freely,  an  opportunity  of  |m>pagatin?  his  reH« 
gious  tenets,  and  to  grati^  bis  own  mechanical  turn, 
rather  than  from  a  view  of  gain,  to  which  all  his  sod-^ 
ety  are  (as  he  was)  perfec^tly  indifferent,  exercised  tfatt 
trade  of  watch-maker  at  Cairo.    This  very  worthy  and 
sagacious  young  man  was  often  my  unwearied  and 
useful  parmer  in  many  inquiries  smd  trials,  as  to  the 
manner  of  construcdng  some  instruments  Id  the  most 
compendious  form,  for  experiments  proposed  to  be 
made  in  my  travels.    By  his  assistasice,  I  formed  a  rod 
of  brass,  of  half  an  inch  square,  and  of  a  tbickneaa 
wluch  did  not  easily  warp,  and  would  not  alter  its  di> 
mensions  unless  with  a  violent  heat.    Upon  the  three 
faces  of  this  brazen  rod  we  traced,  with  good  glassea 
and  dividers,  the  measures  of  three  different  peeks,  then 
the  only  three  known  in  Cairo,  the  exact  length  of 
which  was  taken  from  the  standard  model  furnished 
me  by  the  CadL  The  first  was  the  Stambouline  peck^ 
exactly  26  inches  7- 1 2ths ;  the  second,  the  Hendaissy, 
of  24  inches  9-12ths ;  and  the  third  the  peek  £1  BeU 
ledy,  of  22  inches,  all  English  measure. 

It  was  natural  to  suppose,  that,  after  knowings  as 
we  do,  that  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  Mikeas 
since  the  245tb  year  of  the  Hegira,  that  the  peek  of 
Constantinople,  a  foreign  measure,  was  probably  then 
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BOt  known,  nor  introduced  into  Egypt ;  nor,  till  aftdf 
the  conquest  of  Sultan  Selim,  in  thd  year  1516,  was  it 
likely  to  be  the  pe^  with  which  the  Mikeas  was  mea^ 
sured.  It  did  not,  as  I  conceive,  exist  in  the  245th 
of  the  Hegira,  though,  eren  if  it  had,  its  dimensions 
may  have  been  widely  different  from  those  fixed  upon 
by  the  number  of  writers  whose  authority  we  have 
quoted,  but  who  do  not  agrees  It  was  not  likely  to 
be  the  Hendaizy  peek  either }  for  this,  too,  was  a  fo- 
reign measure,  originally  from  the  island  of  Meroe^ 
and  well  known  to  the  Egyptians  in  Upper  Egypt,  but 
not  at  all  to  the  Saracens,  their  present  masters.  The 
peek,  £1  Belledy»  the  measure  in  common  use,  and 
Known  to  all  the  Egyptians,  was  the  proper  cubit  to 
be  employed  in  an  operation,  which  concerned  a  whole 
nation,  and  was,  therefore,  the  measure  made  use  of 
in  the  division  of  the  Mikeas ;  for  that  column,  as  I 
have  said,  is  divided  equally  into  peeks,  or  drass,  cal- 
led Draa  £1  Belledy,  consisting  of  22  inches;  and 
each  of  these  peeks  is  again  divided  into  24  digits. 

A  very  ingenious  author,  who  treats  of  the  particu^ 
Jar  circumstances  of  those  times,  in  his  MS#  called 
Han  el  -Mohaderat,  says,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Seide 
counted  24  peeks  on  their  Nilometer,  when  there  were 
1 8  peeks  marked  as  the  rise  of  the  water  upon  the 
Mikeas  at  Rhoda;  and  this  shews  perfectly  two 
things :  First,  That  they  knew  the  whole  secret  of 
cotmting  there  both  by  the  marked  and  unmarked 
part  of  the  column  ;  for  the  peek  of  the  Mikeas  being 
22  inches  English,  it  was,  by  consequence,  four  inches 
laiger  each  peek  than  the  Samian  peek ;  so  that^  if,  to 
20  peeks  of  Seide,  you  add  twenty  dmes  four  inches^ 
which  is  80,  the  difference  of  the  two  pediLS,  when  di- 
vided by  1 8,  gives  four,  which,  added  to  the  20  peeks 
on  the  column,  make  24  peeks,  the  number  sought* 
Secondly,  That  this  observation  in  the  Han  el  Mohsi- 
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dkirat  st^ffitfiielidy  cdtifipitf s  ttrhat  I  have  said  both  of  thd 
length  of  the  coluiiin  and  length  of  the  peek ;  that  the 
former  is  20  peeks  in  height,  and  that  the  measure^ 
by  which  this  is  ascertained,  is  the  peek  Ei  fielledy,  of 
22»2iiches,  as  it  appears  on  the  brass  rod,  four  ifichea 
longer  than  the  Satnian  peek,  and  consequently  is  not 
the  p^ek  of  Stambocil,  nor  any  foreign  measar e  what* 
ever.' 

A  traveller  thinks  he  has  attabed  to  a  great  deal  of 
precision,  when,  observing  F  8  peeks  on  the  highest  di- 
vision of  the  column  from  its  base^  or  bottom  of  the 
weil^  he  finds  it  37  feet ;  he  divides  this  by  eighteerf^ 
aid  th^  quotient  is  24  inches ;  when  he  should  divMe 
it  by  2(0,  and  the  answer  Would  be  22  and  a  fractidifi^, 
the  tru^  eontent  of  the  peefk  El  Belledy,  or  peek  of  the 
Mikeasi.  This  erroneous  division  of  his  he  calls  the 
peek  of  the!  MJkeas ;  and  comparing  it  with  ^hat  au*^ 
tlKors,  less  informed  than  himself,  have  said,  he  names 
it  the  Stambouiine  peek,  and  then  the  black  peek> 
when  k  really  is  his  own  peek,-  the  creature  of  his  o\va 
error  or  infadvertencef ;  but j  as  be  does  not  know  this, 
it  is  handed  down  from  traveller  to  traveller,  till  unfor* 
ti}na€et;f  it  is  adopted  by  toftte  man  of  repcttatioft,  ai^ 
it  then  beeomesy  as  in  this  case,^  a  sort  of  literary  crime 
to  any  tnan,  frbm  the  adtbority  of  his  own  eyes  and 
handis,  to  dispute  it, 

Mr  Pococke  makes  ttto  very  curious  and  senile 
retil^ks  in  point  of  fact,  but  of  which  he  does  not 
know  the  reason.  The  Nile,  he  says,  itt  tlie  begin- 
ning, turns  red,  and  sometimes  green! ;  then  the  wa« 
ters  ire  unwholesome.  He  supposes  th^  the  sonrce 
of  the  Nile  b^nmng  to  flow  plendfiit^^^  the  waters  at 
first  bring  away  that  gree^  or  t$d  fifth  which  may  be 
about  the  lakes  at  its  rise,  or  at  the  rise  of  those 
small  rivers  that  flow  into  it,  near  its  principal  source ; 
for  though  there  is  so  little  water  in  the  Nile^  when  at 
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lowest,  that  there  is  hardly  any  c^frent  in  many  parts 
of  it,  yet  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  water  should 
stagnate  in  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  so  as  to  become 
green.  Afterwards  the  water  becomes  very  red  suid 
still  more  turbid,  and  then  it  begins  to  be  whole- 
some *• 

The  true  reason  of  this  appearance  is  from  those 
immense  marshes  spread  over  the  country  about  Narea 
and  Cafiiaiy  where  there  is  little  level,  and  where  the 
water  accumulates,  and  is  stagnant,  before  it  over* 
flows  into  the  river  Abiad,  which  rises  there.  The 
overflowing  of  these  immense  marshes  carries  first 
^hat  discoloured  water  into  Egypt ;  then  follows,  in 
Abyssinia,  the  overflowing  of  the  great  lake  Tzana, 
through  which  the  Nile  passes,  which,  having  been 
stagnated  and  without  rain  for  six  months,  under  a 
scorching  sun,  joins  its  putrid  waters  with  the  first. 
There  are,  moreover,  very  few  rivers,  in  Abyssinia 
that  run  after  November,  as  they  stand  in  prodigious 
pools  below,  in  the  country  of  .the  Shangalla,  and  af- 
ford drink  for  the  elephant,  and  habitation  and  food 
for  the  hippopotamus.  These  pools  likewise  throw 
off  their  stagnant  water  into  the  Nile  on  receiving  the 
first  rains ;  at  last,  the  rivers,  marshes,  and  lakes,  be- 
ing  refreshed  by  showers,  (the  rain  becoming  constant) 
and  passing  through  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  the  soil 
of  which  is  a  red  bole,  this  nuxture,  and  the  moving 
sands  of  the  deserts,  fall  into  the  current,  and  preci- 
pitate all  the  viscous  and  putrid  s\^bstances,  which 
cohere  and  float  in  the  river ;  and  thence  (as  Pococke 
has  well  observed)  the  sign  of  the  Nile  being  whole- 
some, is  not  when  it  is  clear  and  green,  but  when, 
mingled  with  fresh  water,  and  after  precipitation,  it  be- 
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comes  red  and  turbid,  and  stains  the  water  of:  the  Me- 
diterranean. 

The  next  remark  of  Mr  Pococke  *  is  equally  true. 
It  has  been  observed,  says  he,  that  after  the  rainy  sea* 
son  is  over,  the  Nile  fallen,  and  the  whole  country 
drained  from  inundation,  it  has  begun  again  to  rise ; 
and  he  gives  an  instance  of  this  in  December  1737, 
when  it  had  a  sudden  increase,  which  alarmed  all 
Egypt,  where  the  received  opinion  was  that  it  presa- 
ged calamities.  This  also  is  said  to  have  happened  in 
the  time  of  Cleopatra,  when  their  government  was 
subverted,  their  ancient  race  of  kings  extinguished  in 
the  person  of  that  princess,  and  Egypt  became  a  pro- 
vince to  the  Romans. 

The  reader  will  not  expect,  in  these  enlightened 
times,  that  I  should  use  arguments  to  convince  him, 
that  this  rising  of  the  Nile  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
extinction  of  the  race  of  the  Ptolemies,  though  popular 
preachers  and  prophets  have  always  made  use  of  these 
fortuitous  events  to  confirm  the  vulgar  in  their  pre- 
judices. 

The  rains,  that  cease  in  Abyssinia  about  the  8th  of 
September,  leave  generally  a  sickly  season  in  the  low 
country;  but  other  rains  begin  towards  the  end  of 
October,  in  the  last  days  of  the  Ethiopic  month  Tekemt, 
which  continue  moderately  about  three  weeks,  and 
end  the  8th  of  November,  or  1 2th  of  the  Ethiopic 
month  Hedar.  All  sickness  and  epidemical  diseases 
then  disappear,  and  the  8th  of  that  month  is  the  feast 
of  St  Michael,  the  day  the  king  marches,  and  his 
army  begins  their  campaign ;  but  the  eflFect  of  these 
second  rains  seldom  makes  any,  or  a  very  short  ap- 
pearance in  Egypt,  all  the  canals  being  open :  these 


*  Pococke,  vol.  1.  p.  201, 
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are  the  rains  upon  which  depend  their  latter  crops, 
and  for  which  the  Agows,  at  the  source  of  the  NUe, 
pray  to  the  river,  or  to  the  genius  residing  in  the  river. 
We  had  plentiful  showers  both  in  going  and  coming 
to  that  province,  especially  in  our  journey  out.  When- 
ever these  rains  prove  excessive,  as  in  some  particular 
years  it  seems  they  do,  though  but  very  rarely,  the 
land-floods,  and  those  from  the  marshes,  falling  upon 
the  ground,  already  much  hardened  and  broken  into 
chasms,  by  two  months  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  run 
^lently  into  the  Nile  without  sinking  into  the  earth. 
The  consequence  is  this  temporary  rising  of  the  I^ie 
in  December,  which  is  as  unconnected  with  the  good 
and  bad  crops  of  Egypt,  as  it  is  with  those  in  Palestine 
or  Syria. 

The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  Ethiopia  varies 
greatly  from  year  to  year,  as  do  the  months  in  which 
it  falls.  The  quantity  that  fell,  during  1770,  inGon- 
dar,  between  the  vernal  equinox  and  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, through  a  funnel  of  one  foot  English  in  diame- 
ter,  was  35,555  inches ;  and,  in  1 77 ) ,  the  quantity 
that  fell  in  the  same  circumference  was  41,^55  inches 
in  the  same  space  *• 

In  1770,  August  was  the  rainy  month;  in  1771 
July.  Both  these  years  the  people  paid  the  meery, 
and  the  Wafaa  UUah  was  in  August.  When  July  is 
the  rainy  month,  the  rains  generally  cease  for  some 
days  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  then  a  prodigi- 
ous deal  falls  in  the  latter  end  of  that  month,  and  the 
first  week  of  September.  In  other  years,  July  and 
Augu^  are  the  violent  rainy  months,  whilst  June  is 
fair.     And  lastly,  in  others.  May,  June,  July,  August^ 


*  See  Table,  or  Register  of  Rain,  that  fell  in  these  years,  insert- 
ed at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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and  the  first  week  of  September,  Now  we  shall  sup* 
pose  (which  is  the  most  common  case  of  all)  that 
every  month  from  June  doubles  its  rain.  The  Wafaa 
IJUah  generally  takes  place  about  the  9th  of  August, 
the  tribute  being  then  due,  and  all  attention  to  the 
Mikeas  is  abandoned  at  14  real  peeks,  diie  Calish  is 
then  cut,  and  the  water  let  down  to  the  Delta. 

Now,  these  i  4  peeks  are  not  aproof  how  much  waiter 
there  -  is  to  overflow  xhe  land ;  for  supposing  nine 
days  for  its  passage  from  Ethiopia,  then  the  9ih  of 
August  ri^eives  at  Cairo  no  later  rains  than  those  thac 
have  £3ilien  the  1st  of  August  in  Ethiopia,  and  from 
that  date  till  the  17th  of  September,  the  Nile  incr^ase^ 
one  third  of  its  whole  inundation,  which  is  never  su£r 
£ered  to  appear  pn  die  Mikeas,  but  is  turned  down  to 
the  lakes  in  the  Delta,  as  I  suppose  it  always  has 
been ;  so  that  the  quantity  of  water  which  falls  in 
]plthiopia  has  never  yet  been  ascertained^  and  never 
can  be  by^  the  Mikeas,  ^or  can  it  &ifef  be  known  what 
ifuandty  of  water  comes  in  to  Egypt,  or  what  quantity 
of  ground  it  is  sufficient  to  ovez^ow,  unless  the  dikeis 
were  to  be  kept  close  oil  die  Nile  attained  its  extreme 
height,  which  would  be  about  die  25th  of  September, 
long  before  which  it  would  be  over  the  banks  and 
mounds,  if  they  held  in  till  then^  or  have^w^  Cairo 
apd  all  the  Delta  into  the  Mediterranew;  and  if  it 
should  not  do  that,  it  would  retire  so  late  from  the 
fields  as  to  leave  the  ground  in  no  condidon  to  be  sown 
that  year. 

I  do  not  comprehend  what  idea  other  travellers 
have  formed  of  the  beginning  of  the  inundadon  of  the 
Nile,  as  ^hey  seem  to  admit  that  the  banfcs  are  not 
overflowed;  suid  this  is  certainly  the  case;  because 
the  cides  and  villages  are  built  there  as  securely  as 
on  the  highest  part  of  Egypt,  and  even  when  the 
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Nile  has  risen  to  its  greatest  height,  they  still  are  obli- 
ged to  water  those  spots  with  machines.  In  another 
part  of  the  work  it  is  explained  how  the  calishes  carry 
the  water  upon  the  lands,  approaching  always  to  the 
banks  as  the  river  rises  in  proportion,  and  these  ca- 
fishes  being  derived  from  the  Nile  at  right  angles  with 
the  stream,  and  carrying  the  water  by  the  inclinadon 
of  the  ground,  in  a  direction  diflferent  from  the  course 
of  the  river,  the  water  is  perfectly  stagnated  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  till,  accumulated  as  the  stream  rises, 
it  moves  in  a  contrary  direction  backwards  again,  and 
approaches  its  banks.  But  when  the  inundation  is  so 
great  that  the  back-water  comes  in  contact  with  the 
current  of  the  Nile,  by  known  laws  it  must  partake 
the  same  motion  with  it,  and  so  all  Egypt  become  one 
torrent. 

Dr  Shaw,  indeed  ^,  says,  that  there  seems  to  be 
a  descent  from  the  bank  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
but  this  he  considers  as  an  optic  fallacy ;  I  wish  he 
had  told  us  upon  what  principle  of  optics ;  but  if  it 
was  really  so,  how  comes  it  that  the  banks  are  every 
year  dry,  when  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  at  die  same 
time  under  inundation ;  or,  io  other  words,  what  is 
the  reason  of  that  undisputed  fact,  that  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  is  laid  under  water  in  the  beginning  of  the 
river's  rising,  while  the  ground  which  they  cultivate 
by  labour  near  the  banks,  cannot  supply  itself  from 
the  river  by  machines,  till  near  the  height  of  the  in- 
undation ?  these  facts  will  not  be  controverted  by  any 
traveller,  who  has  ever  been  in  Upper  Egypt ;  but  ff 
this  had  been  admitted  as  truth  instead  of  an  optic  fal- 
lacy,  this  question  would  have  immediately  followed : 
If  the  land  of  Egypt  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is 


♦  Shaw's  Travels,  sect.    .  p.  40L 
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the  lowest,  the  first  overflowed,  and  the  longest 
covared  with  water,  and  often  the  only  part  overflow- 
ed at  all,  whence  can  it  arise  that  it  is  not  upon  a  level 
with  the. banks  of  the  river,  if  it  is  true  that  the  land 
of  Egypt  receives  additional  height  every  year  by 
the  mud  from  Abyssinia  deposited  by  the  stream  i 
and.  this  question  would  not  have  been  so  easily  an- 
swered. 

The  Nile  for  these  thirty  years  has  but  once  so  fail- 
ed as  to  occasion  dearth,  but  never  in  that  period  so 
as  to  produce  famine  in  Egypt.  The  redundance  of 
the  water,  sweeping  every  thing  before  it,  has  thrice 
been  the  cause,  not  of  dearth,  but  of  famine  and  emi- 
gration; but  carelessness,  I  believe,  has  been  the 
occasion  of  both,  and  very  often  the  malice  of  the 
Arabs ;  for  there  are  in  Egypt,  from  Siout  downwards, 
great  remains  of  ancient  works,  vast  lakes,  canals,  and 
large  conduits  for  water,  destined  by  the  ancients  to 
keep  this  river  under  controul,  serving  as  reservoirs 
to  supply  a  scanty  year,  and  as  drains,  or  outlets,  to 
prevent  the  over  abundance  of  water  in  wet  years,  by 
spreading  it  in  the  thirsty  sands  of  Libya  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  Arabs,  rather  than  letting  it  run  to 
waste  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  mouths  of  these  im- 
mense drains  being  out  of  repair,  in  a  scanty  year, 
contribute  by  their  evacuation  to  make  it  still  scantier 
by  not . retaining  water;  and  if  after  a  dearth  they 
are  well  secur^,  or  raised  too  high,  and  a  wet  sea- 
son follows,  they  then  occasion  a  destrucdve  invinda* 
tion. 

1  hope  I  have  now  satisfied  the  reader,  that  Egypt 
was  never  an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  formed  by  sediments 
brought  down  in  the  Nile,  but  that  it  was  created  with 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  at  the  same  time,  in  th)e  same 
manner,  and  for  the  same  purposes ;  and  we  are  war- 
ranted to  say  this,  till  we  receive  from  the  hand  of 
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l?r6\^ence  a  wwk  of  such  imperfiection,  ^t  its  d0# 
struction  can  be  calcu laded  fmm  the  very  meaois  bj 
which  k  was  first  formed,  and  which  were  the  ap- 
parent sources  of  its  beauty  and  pre.»eminen£e.  £gy[^# 
Uk^  other  countries,  will  perish  by  the  fiat  of  Him 
that  made  it ;  but  when,  or  in  what  manner,  lies  hid 
where  it  ought  to  be,  inaccessible  to  the  usfsless,  vain 
inquiries,  and  idle  speculations  of  man*. 


*  It  appears  sufficiently  from  the  leasooing  in  the  precediqg 
pages,  How  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  tk^  various  nveft** 
si^res  of  the  JMikeas  given  by  travellers  of  different  nations,  fis  jthey^ 
in  general,  vary,  both  in  the  accuracy  of  their  statements,  and  the 
length  of  the  measure  which  they  have  applied  to  ike  Nilometer* 
Much  less  can  the  quantities  of  water  which  have  overfloved 
flgypt,  in  difiBercnt  ages,  be  compact)  by  the  rep9fts  frjo^  t^ 
Mikeas,  as  its  sjcale  and  structure  have  undoubtedly  been  often 
changed.  It  is  impossible  from  these  reports  to  determine  how 
much  the  Delta  has  gained  from  the  deposition  of  the  river.  In 
the  course  of  2000  years  it  has  surely  gained,  but  net  -consi^enu 
bly;  for,  in  the  di^y%  of  Herodotus,  the  boupdt^rie^  of  I^wer 
Egypt  seem  to  have  been  fixed.  Jt  was  inhabited  and  civilized  ia 
^G  days  of  Joseph,  scarcely  one  thousand  years  after  the  deluge. 
It  appears  to  be  the  gift  of  the  Nile,  but,  like  those  of  other  allu- 
vial countries,  the  charter  of  the  donation  seems  to  bp  lost.  A 
large  river,  in  a  series  of  ages,  must  always  form  a  certain  potion 
pf  alluvial  soil.  The  Nile,  before  ^t  reaches  t|ie  nort^  of  Egypt^ 
runs  slo^,  bu^  still  it  has  a  c^lrcnt,  especially  before  the  inunda^ 
taon.  The  Ipwer  Egypt  is  evidently  ground  deserted  by  the  sea, 
and  covered  with  the  accumulated  sediment  of  the  Nile.  Where 
the  stream,  as  in  upper  Egypt,  is  more  rapid,  the  deposition  is  kss. 
Mr  Bntf:e  and  his  ppppneats  may  b^  (sasi|y  recoi^.4ed  op  t|ii$ 
sjuibject.— -C 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 


Inquiry  about  the  PossiUUUf  of  changing  the  eourse 
of  the  Nik'-'-Cause  ojf^the  Nucbt. 


It  has  been  thought  $l  problem  that  merited  to  be 
ccrndderedy  Whether  it  was  possible  to  turn  the  pur^ 
r^nt  of  the  Nile  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  theireby  to 
&mish  Egypt  ?  I  think  the  question  should  more  pro- 
perly be.  Whether  the  water  of  the  Nile,  running  into 
Egypt,  could  be  so  diminished,  or  diverted,  that  it 
should  never  be  sufficient  to  prepare  that  country  for 
anqrnal  cultivation?  Now  to  this  it  is  answered.  That 
there  eeems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  posdble ;  be- 
cause the  Nile,  and  ail  the  rivers  that  run  into  it,  and 
all  the  rains  that  sw^U  those  rivers,  fall  in  a  coun- 
try, fully  two  qples  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is  level 
enough  to  divert  msmy  of  the  rivers  into  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Indian,  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  or  perhaps,  sdU 
easier,  by  turning  the  course  of  the  riv^r  Abiad  till  it 
meets  the  level  of  the  Niger,  or  discharges  it  through 
the- desert  into  the  Mediterraaean. 

LaUbala,  as  we  have  already  seen,  attempted  the 
former  method  with  great  appearance  of  success ;  ^nd 
this  prince,  to  whom  the  accidaitai  circumstances  of 
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the  time  had  giYea  extraordinary  powers,  and  who 
was  otherwise  a  man  of  great  capaaty  and  resoludcHi, 
might,  if  he  had  persevered,  have  completed  his  pur- 
pose, the  thing  being  possible,  that  is,  no  law  of  nature 
against  it,  and  all  difficulties  being  only  relative  to  the 
powers  vested  in  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  under- 
taking. Alexander  the  Great  would  have  succeed- 
ed*—his  father  Philip  would  have  miscarried'— Lewis 
the  XIV.  would  perhap;^  have  accomplished  it,  as  easi- 
ly as  he  united  the  two^  seas  by  the  canal  of  Langue- 
doc,  and  with  the  same  engineers ;  but  he  is  the  only 
European  prince  of  whom  this  could  have  been  ex- 
pected with  any  degree  of  probability. 

Alphonso  Albuquerque,  viceroy  of  India,  is  said  to 
have  wrote  frequently  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  Don 
Emanuel,  to  send  him  some  pioneers  from  Madeira, 
people  accustomed  to  level  ground,  and  prepare  it  for 
sugar  canes,  with  whose  assistance  he  was  to  execute 
that  enterprise  of  turning  the  Nile  into  the  Red  Sea, 
and  famishing  Egypt.  His  son  mentions  this  very  im- 
probable story  in  lus*  father's  commentaries ;  and  he 
says  hinber,  that  he  imagines  it  might  have  been  done, 
because  it  was  a  known  fact,  that  the  Arabs  in  Upper 
Egypt,  when  in  rebellion  against  the  Soldan,  used  to 
interrupt  the  course  of  the  canal  between  Cossdr  on 
the  Red  Sea,  and  Kenna  in  Egypt. 

Tellez  and  le  Grande,  mentioning  the  two  opinions 
of  the  father  and  the  son  upon  this  subject,  give  great 
praise  to  the  son  at  the  expence  of  the  father,  but 
without  reason. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that  the  utmost  ex- 
ertion Don  Emanuel  could  make,  was  to  send  400  men 
to  assist  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  whose  country  was  then 


*  Alpb.  d' Albuquerque,  Comment  lib.  \v,  cap,  7. 
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almost  conquered  by  the  Turks  and  Moors.  It  was 
not  then  from  India  we  were  to  expect  the  execution 
of  so  arduous  an  undertaking.  And  as^to  the  second, 
the  younger  Albuquerque  is  mistaken  egregiously  in 
point  of  fact,  for  there  never  was  a  canal  between  Cos- 
seir  and  Kenna ;  the  goods  from  the  Red  Sea  were 
transported  by  a  caravan,  and  are  so  yet.  We  have 
seen,  in  the  beginning  of  this  work,  the  account  of  my 
travelling  thither  from  Kenna ;  this  intercourse  proba- 
bly was  often  interrupted  by  the  Arabs  in  the  days  he 
mentions,  and  so  it  is  still ;  but  it  is  the  caravan,  not 
the  canal,  that  is  stopt  by  the  Arabs,  for  no  canal  ever 
existed. 

The  sum  of  all  this  story  is,  a  long  and  violent  per- 
secution followed  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Sara* 
cens,  who  were  accustomed  to  live  in  tents,  which, 
with  their  dislike  to  the  christian  churches,  made  them 
destroy  all  the  buildings  of  stone,  as  also  persecute 
the  masons,  whom  they  considered  as  being  employed 
in  the  advancement  of  idolatry :  these  unhappy  workp 
men,  therefore,  fled  in  numbers  to  Lalibala,  an  Abys- 
sinian prince  of  their  own  religion,  who  employed 
them  in  many  stupendous  works  for  diverting  the 
Nile  into  the  Red  Sea,  or  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  I 
have  already  described,  and  which  exist  entire  to  this 
day*. 

This  idea,  indeed,  had  subsisted  as  long  as  the  roy-, 
al  £amily  lived  in  the  south  part  of  Abyssinia,  in  Shoa, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sometimes  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  attempt  was  made.  When  the  court,  how- 
ever, removed  northward,  and  the  princes,  no  longer 
confined  in  Geshen,  (a  mountain  in  Amhara)  were  im^ 
prisoned,  as  they  now  are,  in  Wechne,  in  Belessen, 


*  Vol.  I.  b.  ii.  chap.  S. 
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near  Gondar,  these  transactions  of  remote  dmes  and 
places  were  gradually  forgot,  said  often  misrepresent'' 
ed ;  though,  so  far  down  as  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, we  find  Tecla  Haimanout  I.^  (lung  of  Abyssi- 
nia) expostulating,  by  a  letter,  with  the  ba^ba  of  Cairo, 
upon  the  murdar  of  the  French  envoy,  M.  du  Route, 
and  threatening  the  Turkish  regency,  that,  i£  diey  per- 
sisted in  such  misbehaviour,  he  would  make  the  Nile 
the  instrument  of  his  vengegmce,  the  keys  of  which 
were  in  his  hand,  to  give  them  famine  or  pl^y,  as 
they  shcmld  deserve  of  him.  In  my  time,  no  sen^fale 
man  in  Abyssinia  beUeved  th^it  such  a  thing  was  possi- 
ble,  and  few  that  it  had  ever  been  attempted. 

As  for  the  opinion  of  those,  diat  the  Nile  may  be 
turned  into  the  Red  Sea  from  Nubia  or  Egypt,  it  de- 
serves no  answer ;  it  is  uomtelligible.  What  could  be 
the,  motive  (^  sudi  an  undertaking  ?  Would  the  Egyp- 
tians suffer  such  an  operation  to  be  carried  on  in  th^ 
own  country,  for  the  sakeof  starving  themselves  i  And 
if  the  country  had  been  taken  from  them  by  an  ene- 
my, still  it  could  not  be  the  interest  of  that  conqueror 
to  let  the  inhabitants,  now  become  his  subjects,  perish, 
and  much  less  to  reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of  so 
doing  by  such  an  undertaking. 

Much  has  been  wrote  about  a  miraculous  drop,  or 
dew,  called  Gotto,  or  Nucta,  which  falls  in  Egypt  pre- 
*  cisely  on  St  John's  day,  and  is  believed  to  be  die  pe- 
culiar gift  of  that  saint ;  it  stops  the  plague,  causes 
dough  to  leaven,  or  ferment,  and  announces  a  speedy 
and  plentiful  inundation. 

I  hope  my  reader  will  not  expect  that  I  should  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  the  part  St  John  is  thought  to  have 
in  this  event ;  my  business  is  only  with  natural  caus^ 


*  See  this  letter  in  the  Hfe  of  that  prince. 
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Memphis^  and  Alexamlria,  and  all  the  ancient  diies 
of  Louer  Egypt,  stand  upon  cisterns,  into  which  the 
Nile,  upon  its  overflowing,  was  admitted,  and  there 
remained  till  it  had  deposited  all  its  sediment,  and  be- 
came  fit  for  drinking.  These  cisterns  are  now  full  of 
filth ;  though  iii  disrepair^  the  water,  when  the  Nile 
is  high,  insinuates  itself  into  them  through  the  broken- 
conduits* 

In  February  and  March  the  sun  is  on  its  approach 
to  .the  zenith  of  one  extremity  of  Egypt,  and  of  course 
has  a  very  considerable  influence  upon  the  other.  The 
Nile  being  npw  fallen  lowy  the  water  in  the  cisterns, 
{>utrefies,  and  the  river  itself  has  lost  all  its  volatile  and 
finer  parts  by  the  continued  action  of  a  vertical  sun ; 
so  that^  instead  of  being  subject  to  evaporation^  it  be*, 
comes  daily  more  and  more  inclined  to  putrefaction. 
About  St  John's  day  *^  it  receives  a  plentiful  mixture 
of  the  fresh  and  fallen  rsdn  from  Ethiopia,  which  di^ 
lutes  and  refireshes  the  almost  corrupted  river ;  and  the 
sun,  near  at  hand,  exherts  its  natural  influence  upon  the 
water,  which  now  is  become  light  enough  to  be  ex- 
haled, though  it  has  still  with  it  a  mixture  of  the  cor- 
rupted fluid ;  80  thalt  it  rises  but  a  small  height  during^ 
the  first  few  days  of  the  inundation,  then  falls  dowa 
abd  returns  to  the  earth  in  plemiful  and  abundant  dews  f 
and  that  this  is  really  so,  I  am  persuaded  fro»i  what  I 
observed  myself  at  (lairo. 

.  My  quadrant  was  placed  on  the  flat  roQf,r  or  terrass^ 
of  a  gentleman's  house  where  I  was  taking  observa- 
tions )  I  bad  gone  down  to  supper,  and  soon  aft^r.  re- 


rt*ta 


*  In  Abyssinia,  the  34ch  June.-  This  is  Mr  Brttce'»  note} 
which  I  do  not  fully  comprehend.  St  John's  day  in  Abyssjnia  is 
on  the  29th  of  August,  old  style,  with  us.  Hie  Ijth  day  of  June 
O.  S.  or  the  25th  of  their  Sene,  is  called  by  the  Abyssinians 
tentn  lekremt,  the  begiuhing  of  Winter,  that  is  of  the  severe  riiiiy 
weathef»-^£. 
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turned,  when  I  foond  the  brass  limb  of  die  qnadraot 
covered  with  small  drops  of  dew,  which  were  turned 
to  a  perfect  green,  or  copperas  colour;  and  this  green 
had  so  corroded  the  brass  in  an  hour's  time,  that  the 
marks  remained  on  the  limb  of  the  quadrant  for  six 
months ;  and  the  cavities  made  by  the  corroaoa,  were 
plainly  discernible  through  a  microscope. 

It  is  in  February,  March,  or  April  only,  that  the 
plague  begins  in  Egypt.  I  do  not  bdieve  it  an  ende- 
mial  disease ;  I  rather  think  it  comes  from  Constantino- 
pie  widi  merchandise,  or  passengers ;  and  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  that  the  air  having  attained  a  degree  of 
putridity  proper  to  receive  it  by  die  long  ib&sDce  of 
dews,  the  infectbn  is  thereto  joined,  and  ccmtinues  to 
rage  till  the  period  I  just  ^x>ke  of,  when  it  is  sudden- 
ly stopped  by  the  dews  occasioned  by  a  refreshing 
mixture  of  rain-water,  which  is  poured  out  into  the 
Nile  at  the  beginning  of  the  inundadon. 

The  first  and  most  remarkable  s^  of  the  change- 
brought  about  in  the  air,  is  the  sudden  stopping  of  the 
plague  at  Saint  John*s  day ;  every  person,  though 
diut  up  from  society  for  months  before,  buys,  sdl^ 
and  communicates  with  his  neighbour  without  any 
sort  of  apprehension ;  and  it  was  never  known,  as  far 
as  I  could  learn  upon  fair  inquiry,  that  one  fell  sick 
of  the  plague  ^er  this  anniversary  :  it  will  be  obser- 
ved, I  don't  say  died ;  there  are,  I  know,  esramples  of 
that,  though  I  believe  but  few.  The  plague  i»  not  al- 
ways a  disejise  that  suddenly  terminates ;  it  often  xakss 
a  considerable  dme  to  come  to  a  head,  appearing  on- 
ly by  symptoms ;  so  that  people  taken  ill,  under  the 
most  putrid  influence  of  the  air,  linger  on,  struggling 
with  the  disease,  which  has  already  got  such  hold  that 
they  cannot  recover;  but  what  I  say  and  mean  is» 
that  no  person  is  taken  ill  of  the  plague,  so  as  to  die^ 

after  the  dew  has  fallen  in  June ;  and  no  symptoms  of 
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the  plague  are  ever  commonly  seen  in  Egypt,  but  in 
those  spring  months  already  mentioned,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  totally  destitute  of  moisture. 

I  think  the  instance  I  am  going  to  give,  which  is 
umversally  known,  and  cannot  be  denied,  brings  this 
so  home^  that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  the  origin  of 
this  dew,  and  its  powerful  effects  upon  the  plague. 

The  Turks  and  Moors  are  known  to  be  predestina- 
lians.  They  believe  the  hour  of  man's  death  is  so 
immutably  fixed,  that  nothing  can  either  advance  or 
defer  it  a  moment.  Secure  in  this  principle,  they  ex* 
pose  in  the  market-place^  immediately  after  Saint 
John's  day,  the  clothes  of  the  many  thousands  that 
have  died  during  the  late  continuance  of  the  plague ; 
all  which  imbibe  the  moist  air  of  the  evening  and  the 
morning,  are  handled,  bought,  put  on,  and  worn 
without  any  apprehension  of  danger  ;  and  though 
these  consists  of  furs,  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  cloths, 
which  are  stuffs  the  most  retentive  of  infection,  no  ac* 
ddent  happens  to  those  who  wear  them,  from  this 
their  happy  confidence. 

-I  shall  here  sum  up  all  that  I  have  to  say  relating  to 
the  river  Nile,  with  a  tradition  handed  down  to  us  by 
Herodotus,  the  father  of  ancient  history,  upon  which 
modems,  less  instructed,  have  grafted  a  number  of 
errors.  Herodotus  *  says,  that  he  was  informed  by 
the  secretary  of  Minerva's  treasury,  that  one  half  of 
the  water  of  the  Nile  flowed  due  north  into  Egypt, 
while  the  other  half  took  an  opposite  course,  and 
flowed  directly  south  into  Ethiopia. 


*  Herotl.  lib.  ii.  p.  98.  sect.  28.  For  a  very  full  and  able  ac^ 
count  of  this  tradition,  vide  the  Geography  of  Herodotus  Jllustra. 
ted,  by  Major  Rennel ;  and  also  Larcher's  excellent  French  trans- 
lation of  that  historian,  jn  9  vols.  8vo,  Paris.— E. 
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The  secretary  was  pvobablj  of  dat  country  faimself^ 
and  seems,  by  hb  obsenradoo,  to  have  known  more  of 
it  than  all  the  ancients  together.  In  fact,  we  haveseen 
that,  between  IS''  and  14^  N.  latitude^  the  Nile,  with 
all  its  tributary  streams,  which  haTe  their  rise  ami 
course  within  the  tropical  runs,  falls  down  into  the  fltt 
country  (the  kii^dom  of  Sennaar),  which  is  more  than 
a  imle  lower  than  the  high  country  in  Abyssinia,  and 
thence^  with  a  little  inclination,  it  runs  into  £gypt. 

Again,  in  lat.  9%  in  the  kingdom  of  Gingero,  tber 
Zebee  runs  south,  or  south-easi,  into  the  innar  Ethio** 
pby  as  do  also  many  other  rivers,  and,  as  I  have  heard 
from  the  natives  of  that  country,  empty  theoselves 
into  a  lake,  as  those  on  the  north  of  the  line  do  kaat 
the  lake  Tzana ;  thence  distribute  their  wafers  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west.  These  become  the  beads  of 
great  rivers,  that  run  through  the  interior  countries  of 
Ethiopia  (corresponding  to  tbe  sea-coast  of  Melrada 
and  Momboza)  into  the  Indian  ocean ;  whilst,  on  the 
westward,  they  are  the  origin  of  the  vast  streams  that 
fall  into  the  Atlantic,  passing  through  Benin  and 
Congo,  touthward  of  the  rive^  Gamba,  and  the  Sieria- 
Leona. 

In  short,  the  periodical  rains  from  the  tropic  of  Ga- 
pricom  to  the  line,  being  in  equal  quantity  ^ith  those 
that  fdh  between  the  Line  and  the  tropic  al  Ganoer^it 
is  plaiflt,  that  if  the  land  of  Ethbpia  sloped  equally 
from  the  Line  southward  and  northward,  half  of  th^ 
rains  that  £ill  on  each  side  would  go  north,  afad  half 
south ;  but  as  the  ground  from  5^  N.  declines  all 
southward,  it  follows  that  the  river  which  runs  to  the 
southward  must  be  equal  to  those  that  run  to  the 
northward,  plus  the  rain  that  falls  in  the  5^  north  lati- 
tude, where  the  ground  begins  to  slope  to  the  south- 
ward ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  this  is  at  least  ojae 
of  the  reasons  why  there  are  ia  the  sou&em  cooti* 

10 
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u^nt  80  many  rivers  larger  thaa  the  Nile,  that  run 
both  into  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans* 

From  this  very  true  and  sensible  relation  handed  to 
us  by  Herodotus,  from  the  authority  of  the  secretary 
of  Minerva,  the  Nubian  geographer  has  framed  a 
fiction  of  his  own,  which  is,  that  the  river  Nile  di- 
vides itself  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  runs  iiito 
Egypt  northward,  and  one  through  the  country  of 
the  Negroes  westward,  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  And 
this  opinion  has  been  greedily  adopted  by  M.  Ludolf  % 
who  cites  the  authority  of  Leo  Africanus,  and  that  of 
his  monk  Gregory,  both  of  them,  in  these  respects, 
fully  as  much  mistaken  as  the  Numidian  geographer 
himself.  M.  Ludolf,  after  quoting  a  passage  of  Pliny, 
tells  us  that  he  had  consulted  the  famous  Bochart 
upon  that  subject,  whether  the  Nile  and  the  Niger 
(the  river  that  runs  through  Nigritia  to  the  Western 
Ocean)  were  one  and  the  same  river  ?  The  famous 
Bochart  answers  him  peremptorily  in  the  true  spirit  of 
a  ^chooln^an,— -  That  there  is  nothing  more  certain 
than  that  the  Niger  is  a  part  of  the  river  Nile.  With 
great  sul>mission,  however,  I  must  venture  to  say  there 
is  not  the  least  foundation  for  this  assertion. 

Phny  seems  the  first  who  gave  rise  tp  it ;  but  he  . 
speaks  modestly  upon  the  subject,  giving  his  reasoiji^ 
as  he  goes  along.  '^  Nigri  flavio  eadem  natura,  quas 
Nilo,  calamum  et  papyrum,  et  easdem  gignit  ;^nim94iip 
tes^  iisdemque  temporibusaugescitf/'  Tnat  it  ha^ 
the  same  soil  from  which  the  Nile  takes  its  colour,  th^ 
water  is  the  same  in  taste,  produces  the  same  re^^, 


*  Vid.  Ludolf.  in  Pi^x  aiio  ^istpr.  /Ethiop.  1.  8.    .1^.  Ji-J.  1^ 
cap.  viii.  p.  178.     I^q  Amc^nus»  ia  i)e^crip.  Airic.  Jljib.  ,L  jc^p. 

VII. 

t  Plin.lib.  5.  cap.  Tiii. 
'       VOL.  V.  .  B   b 
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and  especially  the  papyrus ;  has  the  same  animals  in 
it,  such  as  the  crocodile  and  Hippopotamus,  and  over- 
flows at  the  same  season ;  this  is  saying  nothing  but 
what  may  be  applied,  with  equal  truth,  to  every  other 
river  between  the  northern  tropic  and  the  Line ;  but 
the  other  two  authors,  the  Nubian  and  the  monk,  as- 
sert each  of  them  a  direct  falsehood.  The  Nubian 
says,  that  if  the  Nile  carried  all  the  rains  that  fall  in 
Abyssinia  down  into  Egypt,  the  people  would  not  be 
safe  in  their  houses.  To  this  I  answer  by  a  matter  of 
fact ;  the  map  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Nile  is  be- 
fore the  reader ;  and  it  is  plain  from  thence,  that  the 
whole  rain  in  Abyssinia  must  now  go,  and  ever  has 
gone,  down  into  Egypt,  and  yet  the  people  are  very 
safe  in  their  houses,  and  very  seldom  is  the  whole 
land  of  Egypt  completely  overflowed :  and  it  is  by 
no  means  less  certain,  from  the  same  inspection,  that, 
unless  a  river  as  large  as  the  Nile,  constantly  full,  ha- 
ving its  rise  in  countries  subject  to  perpetual  rains, 
and  pouring  its  stream,  which  never  decreases,  into 
that  river,  as  the  Abiad  does  at  Halfaia,  all  the  waters 
in  Abyssinia,  collected  in  the  Nile,  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  pass  its  scanty  stream  through  the  burning 
deserts  of  Nubia  and  the  Barabra,  so  as  it  should  be 
of  any  utiBty  when  arrived  in  Egypt. 

The  next  falsehood  in  point  of  fact  is  that  of  the 
monk  Gregory,  who  says  that  this  left  branch  of  the 
Nile, parts  from  it,  after  having  passed  the  kingdom  of 
Dongola  into  Nubia,  after  which  it  runs  through  El- 
wah,  and  so  down  the  desert  into  the  Mediterranean, 
between  the  Cyrenaicum  and  Alexandria.  Now,  first, 
we  know,  from  the  authority  of  all  antiquity,  that 
there  is  not  a  desert  more  destitute  of  rivers  that^  that 
of  the  Thebaid,  This  want  of  water  (not  the  distance) 
made  the  voyage  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  aa 
enterprise  next  to  desperate,  and  so  worthy  of  Alex- 
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ander,  who  never,  however,  met  a  river  in  his  way ; 
had  there  been  there  such  a  stream,  there  puld  be 
no  doubt  that  the  banks  of  it  would  have  been  fully  as 
well  inhabited  as  those  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Thebaid 
consequently  no  desert.  Besides,  the  caravans,  which 
for  ages  passed  between  Egypt  and  Sennaar,  must  have 
seen  this  river,  and  drunk  of  it ;  so  must  the  travel- 
lers, in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Poncet  and  M. 
du  Roule.  .  They  were  both  at  Elvah ;  and,  passing 
through  the  dreary  deserts  of  Selima,  they  must  have 
gone  along  its  side,  and  crossed  it,  where  it  parted 
from  the  Nile  in  their  journey  to  Sennaar.  Whereas 
we  know  they  never  saw  running  water  from  the  time 
they  left  the  Nile  at  Siout  in  Egypt,  till  they  fell  in 
again  with  it  at  Moscho,  during  which  period  they  had 
nothing  but  well  water,  which  they  carried  in  skins 
with  them. 

The  district  of  Elvah  is  the  Oasis  Magna  and  Oasis 
Parva  of  the  ancients ;  large  plentiful  springs  break- 
ing out  in  the  middle  of  the  burning  sands,  and  run* 
ning  constantly  without  diminution,  have  invited  inha- 
bitants to  flock  around  them.  These  conducting  off 
the  water  that  spills  over  the  fountain  by  trenches,  the 
neighbouring  lands  have  quickly  produced  a  plentiful 
vegetation :  gardens  and  verdure  are  spread  on  every 
side,  large  groves  of  palm  trees  have  been  planted, 
and  the  overflowings  of  every  fountain  have  produced 
a  little  paradise,  like  so  many  beautiful  and  fruitful 
islands  amidst  an  immense  ocean. 

I'he  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Cyrenai- 
cum  or  Ptolemaid  (that  is,  the  coast  from  Bengazi,  or 
Dema,  to  Alexandria),  is  well  known  by  the  shipping 
of  every  nation ;  but  what  pilot  or  passenger  ever  saw 
this  magnificent  watering-place  in  that  desert  coast,^ 
where  this  branch  of  the  Nile  comes  down  into  the 
Mediterranean  ?  Besides,  the  author  of  this  fable  be- 
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trays  his  igncyrance  in  the  Tcry  be^mnng,  where  he 
derives  dus  left  branch  of  the  MSe  from  die  principal 
liver,  and  says,  that,  after  passing  the  kn^omof 
Pcmgola,  it  alters  Nubia.  Now,  when  it  entered 
I)ongoh,  it  most  have  already  passed  Mubia;  far 
DonTOla  is  the  capital  of  the  Barabra,  every  inch  rf' 
wfai<£  is  to  the  northward  of  Nubia.  1  do  not  know 
worse  guides  in  the  geography  of  Africa  Aan  Leo 
Africanus,  and  the  Nubian  geograjAer.  I  b^eve 
them  both  impostors;  and  the  commentators  ttpon 
them  have  greatly  increased,  by  their  own  conjectures, 
the  confusion  and  errors  which  the  text  has  every- 
where occasioned. 

As  fau*  as  I  have  been  ever  able  to  learn,  b]f  a  very 
£ligent  and  cautious  mquiry,  from  the  inhamtants  of 
lidghbouring  countries,  I  believe  the  origin  of  the 
Niger  is  in  lat.  12**  nonh,  and  in  long,  sd^  from  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich  nearly ;  that  it  is  composed  of 
various  rivers  falling  down  the  ades  of  very  high 
mountains,  called  *  Dyre  and  Tegla  ;  and  runs  straight 
west  into  the  heart  of  Africa.  I  conclude  also,  that 
this  river  (though  it  has  abundant  supply  from  every 
mountain)  is  very  much  diminished  by  evaporation, 
running  in  a  long  course  upon  the  vefy  limits  of  the 
tropical  rains,  when  entire,  imder  the  name  of  Sene^ 
ga ;  or,  perhaps,  when  divided  under  those  of  Senega 
and  Gambia,  it  loses  itself  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  I 
conceive  also,  that,  as  Pliny  says,  it  has  the  same  taste 
and  natural  productions  with  the  Nile,  because  it  runs 

*  This  information,  and  the  reasoning  opon  it,  have  since  been 
di»provf  d  by  the  tamvc^ls  of  Messrs  Park,  Browne,  and  Horaeman. 
The  Niger  runs  east,  and  appears  to  be  lost  in  the  low  raanhes 
•f  Wangara,  in  the  centre  of  Africa ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  it 
has  any  connection  with  the  river  of  Egypt.  The  junction  of  the 
Bahar  ei  Abiad  and  Nile  of  Souddn  is  not  probable ;  but  the 
tMbdition  or  account  obtained  by  Herodotus  in  Egypt  is  current 
at  this  day  among  the  Arabs,-— E. 
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in  the  same  climate,  and,  like  that  river,  owes,  if  not 
its  existence,  yet  certainly  its  increase  and  fulness,  to 
the  same  cause,  the  tropical  rains  in  the  northern  he- 
misphere falling  from  high  mountains. 

I  hope  I  have  now  fully  exhausted  every  subject 
worthy!  of  inquiry,  as  to  the  place  where  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Nile  are  situated ;  also  as  to  its  course 
and  various  names,  the  different  -countries  through 
which  it  flows,  the  true  cause,  and  every  thing  curious 
attending  its  inundations ;  and  that  as  in  old  times  % 
Caput  NiU  qtiaererej  ^^  To  seek  the  source  of  the 
Nile,''  was  a  proverb  in  use  to  signify  the  impossibility 
of  an  attempt,  it  may  hereafter  be  apphed,  with  as 
much  reason,  to  denote  the  inutility  of  any  such  un- 
dertakings. 


iiM 


*  A  full  account  of  the  opinions  which  are  now  entertained 
concerning  this  discovery,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Book 
Vlll.  ol  these  Travels.  The  pretensions  of  the  author,  and  ot  the 
Jesuits,  to  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  Europeans  who  visited 
the  sources  of  the  Blue  River  (Bahar  Azergue) ;  and  the  sentiments 
of  the  antients  with  regard  to  that  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
Bahar  Abiad,  or  White  River,  are  examined  in  the  same  place. 
The  source  of  all  the  Arabian  information  respecting  the  Nile  was 
the  geography  of  the  Greeks,  especially  of  Ptolemy.  His  wurk 
and  opinions  were  familiar  to  liahan  Ibn  Almondar,  who  in  a  book 
.called  Kitab  alagiaib,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Arabic  system, 
and  translated  the  fable  of  the  ten  heads  of  the  Nile,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  moon,  from  a  Greek  work,  of  which  a  fragment  is  pre. 
served  in  Hudson's  Geographi  Minores.  This  was  copied  from 
him  by  Abu  Abdailah  Mohammed  Ben  Mohammed  Ben  Abdallah 
Ben  fdrisy  a  native  of  Ceuta  in  Barbary,  about  A.  D.  1153;  and 
may  be  found  in  all  the  Arabic  works  on  (Geography,  it  occiurs 
in  Maasoudi,  in  Al  Mameun's  geography^  and  ijti  several  other 
Arabic  works,  for  which  see  *^  Extraits  de  MSS.  clans  la  Bibiio. 
theque  du  Roi  de  France,"  in  two  Tolumes,  published  at  Paris,  a 
tl)ook  well  known  to  Orientalists. 
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Kind  Reception  among  the  Agofws — Tlieir  N umber ^ 
Trade,  Cfiaracter,  S^c. 


After  having  given  my  reader  so  long^  though,  I 
hope,  no  unentertaining  lecture,  it  is  time  to  go  back 
to  Woldo,  whom  we  left  settling  our  reception  with 
the  chief  of  the  village  of  Geesh.  We  found  the 
measures  taken  by  this  man  such  as  convinced  us  at 
once  of  his  capacity  and  attachment.  The  miserable 
Agows,  assembled  all  around  him,  were  too  much  in* 
terested  in  the  appearance  we  made,  not  to  be  exceed* 
ingly  inquisitive  how  long  our  stay  was  to  be  among 
them.  They  saw,  by  the  horse  driven  before  us,  that 
we  belonged  to  Fasil,  and  suspected,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, that  they  were  to  maintain  us,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  we  should  live  at  discretion  upon  them  as  long 
as  we  chose  to  tarry  there ;  but  Woldo,  with  great 
address,  had  dispelled  these  fears  almost  as  soon  as 
they  were  formed.  He  informed  them  of  the  king's 
grant  to  me  of  the  village  of  Geesh ;  that  FasiPs  ty- 
ranny and  avarice  would  end  that  day,  and  another 
master,  like  Negade  Ras  Georgis,  was  come  to  pass  a 
cheerful  time  among  them,  with  a  resolution  to  pay 
for  every  labour  they  were  ordered  to  perform,  and 
purchase  all  things  for  ready  money :  he  added,  more* 
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ov6r,  that  no  military  service  was  further  to  be  exact* 
ed  from  them,  either  by  the  king  or  governor  of  Da« 
moty  nor  from  their  present  master,  as  he  had  no  ene- 
mies. We  found  these  news  had  circulated  with  great 
rapidity,  and  we  met  with  a  hearty  welcome  upon  our 
arrival  at  the  village. 

Woldo  had  ^sked  a  house  from  the  Shum,  who 
very  civilly  had  granted  me  his  own ;  it  was  just  large 
enough  to  serve  me,  but  we  were  obliged  to  ^e  pos- 
session of  four  or  five  others,  and  we  were  scarcely 
settled  in  these  when  a  servant  arrived  from  Fasil  to 
intimate  to  the  Shum  his  surrender  of  the  property 
and  sovereignty  of  Geesh  to  me,  in  consequence  of  a 
grant  from  the  king :  he  brought  with  him  a  fine, 
large,  milk-white  cow,  two  sheep,  and  two  goats; 
the  sheep  and  goats  I  understood  were  from  Welleta 
Tasous.  Fasil  also  sent  us  six  jars  of  hydroQiel,  fifty 
wheat  loaves  of  very  excellent  bread,  and  to  this  Wel- 
leta Yasous  had  add^d  two  middle-sized  horns  of  ex- 
cellent strong  spirits*  Our  hearts  were  now  perfectly 
at  ease,  and  we  parsed  a  very  merry  evening.  Strate$, 
above  all,  endeavoured,  with  many  a  bumper  pf  the 
good  hydromel  of  Bure,  to  subdue  the  devil  which  he 
had  swallowed  in  the  enchanted  water.  Woldo,  who 
had  done  his  part  to  great  perfection,  and  had  re- 
conciled the  minds  pf  all  the  people  of  the  village  to 
us,  had  a  little  apprehension  for  himself ;  he  thought 
he  had  lost  credit  with  me,  and  therefore  employed 
the  servant  of  Ayto  Aylo  to  desire  me  not  to  speak  of 
the  sash  to  Fasil's  se^va^t.  I  assured  him,  that,  as 
long  as  I  saw  him  acting  properly,  as  he  now  did,  it 
was  much  more  probable  I  should  give  him  another 
sash  on  our  return,  than  complain  of  the  means  he 
had  used  to  get  this  last.  This  entirely  removed  all 
his  fears>  and  indeed  as  long  after  as  he  was  with  us. 
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he  every  daj  deserved  more  and  more  our  comnieiida* 

tiODB. 

Before  we  went  to  bed  I  satisfied  FafiiPs  servant^ 
who  had  orders  from  Welleta  Tasous  to  return  im- 
mediately ;  and)  as  he  saw  we  did  not  spare  the  li- 
quor that  he  brought  us,  he  promised  to  send  a  fresh 
supply  as  soon  as  he  returned  home,  which  he  did  not 
fail  to  perform  the  day  after* 

Woldo  was  now  perfectly  happy ;  he  had  no  su- 
perior or  spy  over  his  acdons ;  he  had  explained  him* 
self  to  the  Shum«  that  we  should  want  somebody  to 
buy  necessaries  to  make  bread  for  us,  and  lo  take  care 
of  the  management  of  our  house.  We  displayed  our 
lesser  articles  for  barter  to  the  Shum,  and  tcdd  him 
the  most  considerable  purchases,  such  as  oxen  and 
sheep,  were  to  be  paid  in  gold.  He  was  struck  with 
die  appearance  of  our  wealth,  and  the  generosity  of 
our  proposals,  and  told  Woldo  that  he  insisted,  since 
we  were  in  hk  house,  we  would  take  his  daughters 
for  our  house-keepers.  The  proposal  was  a  most  rea* 
fionable  on^  and  readily  accepted.  He  accordingly 
Sent  for  three  in  an  instant,  and  we  delivered  them 
Adr  chaise*  The  eldest  took  it  upon  her  readily ; 
she  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  a  stature  above 
thfe  middle  siae,  but  she  was  remarkably  genteel,  and, 
tolour  apart,  her  features  uould  have  mdde  het  a 
beauty  in  any  country  in  Europe ;  she  wi»,  besides, 
Ver)  sprightly ;  we  understood  not  one  word  of  her 
language,  though  she  comprehended  very  easily  th^ 
«ign8  that  we  made.  This  nymph  of  the  Nile  was 
taUed  by  nickname  Irepone,  which  signifies  some  ani* 
inal  that  destroys  mice,  but  whether  of  the  ferret  or 
%nake  kind  I  could  not  perfectly  und^r^tand ;  some«> 
^iStmeB  it  was  one  and  sometimes^  another,  but  which  it 
vf^  I  thought  of  no  great  importance. 
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The  first  and  seccmd  day,  after  dispomg  of  some 
of  our  stock  in  purchases,  she  thought  herself  obliged 
to  render  us  an  account,  and  give  back  the  residue  at 
night  to  Woldo,  mth  a  protestation  that,  she  had  not 
stolen  or  kept  any  thing  to  herself.     I  looked  upon 
this  regular  accounting  as  an  ungenerous  treatment  of 
our  benefactress.     1  called  on  Woldo  and  made  him 
produce  a  parcel  that  contained  the  same  vfith  the  first 
commodities  we  had  given  her ;  this  consisted  of  beads, 
ftntimony,  small  scissars,  knives,  and  large  needles ; 
I  then  brought  out  a  packet  of  the  same  that  had  not 
been  broken,  and  told  her  they  were  intended  to  be 
distributed  amcmg  her  friends,  and  that  we  expected 
no  account  from  her;  on  the  contrary,  that,  after 
she  had  bestowed  these,  to  buy  us  necessaries,  and  for 
any  purposes  she  pleased,  I  had  still  as  many  more  to 
leave  her  at  parting,  for  the  trouble  she  had  given 
herself.     I  often  thought  the  head  of  the  little  savage 
would  have  turned  with  the  poss(?ssion  of  so  much 
riches,  and  so  great  confidence,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  be  so  blinded,  as  not  to  see  that  I  had  already  made 
great  {^-ogress  in  her  affections.     To  the  number  of 
trifles  I  had  added  one  ounce  of  gold,  value  about 
fifty  shillings  sterling,  which  I  thought  would  defray 
our  expences  all  the  time  we  staid ;  and  having  now 
perfectly  arranged  the  ceconomy  of  our  family,  no- 
thing remained  but  to  make  the  proper  observations. 

The  houses  are  all  of  clay  and  straw.  There  was 
no  place  for  fixing  my  clock ;  I  was  therefore  obliged 
to  employ  a  very  excellent  watch  made  for  me  by  Eli- 
cott.  The  dawn  now  began,  and  a  few  minutes  af- 
terwards every  body  was  at  their  doors ;  all  of  them 
crowded  to  see  us,  and  we  breakfasted  in  public  with 
Tery  great  cheerfulness.  The  white  cow  was  killed, 
and  every  one  invited  to  share  of  her.  The  Shum^ 
priest  of  the  river,  should  likewise  have  been  of  the 
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party,  but  he  declined  either  attiog  or  eating  mth  us, 
though  his  sons  were  not  so  scrupulous. 

It  is  upon  the  principal  fountain  and  altar,  already 
mentioned,  that  once  a-year,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  the  dog«star,  (or,  as  others  say,  eleven  days  after) 
this  priest  assembles  the  heads  of  the  clan^ ;  and  ha- 
ving sacrificed  a  black  heifer  that  never  bore  a  calf, 
they  plunge  the  head  of  it  into  this  fountain ;  they  then 
wrap  it  up  in  its  own  hide,  so  as  no  more  to  be  seen, 
after  having  sprinkled  the  hide  ^ithin  and  without  with 
water  from  the  fountain.  The  carcase  is  then  split 
in  half,  and  cleaned  with  extraordinary  care;  and, 
thus  prepared,  it  is  laid  upon  the  hillock  over  the  first 
fountain,  and  washed  all  over  with  its  water,  while 
the  elders  or  considerable  people  carry  water  in  their 
hands  joined  (it  must  not  be  in  any  dish)  ft-om  the 
two  other  fountains;  they  then  assemble  upon  the 
small  hill  a  little  west  of  St  Michael ;  (it  used  to  be  the 
place  where  the  church  now  stands)  there  they  divide 
the  carcase  into  pieces  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  the  tribes,  and  each  tribe  has  its  privilege,  or  pre- 
tensions, to  particular  parts,  which  are  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  present  consequence  of  the  several  clans. 
Geesh  has  a  principal  slice,  though  the  most  inconsi- 
derable territory  of  the  whole ;  Sacala  has  the  next ; 
and  Zeegam,  the  most  considerable  of  them  all  in 
power  and  riches,  has  the  least  of  the  whole.  I  found 
it  in  vain  to  ask  upon  what  rules  this  distribution  was 
founded  ;  their  general  and  constant  answer  was,  It 
was  so  observed  in  old  times. 

After  having  eaten  this  carcase  raw,  according  to  their 
custom,  and  drunk  the  Nile  water  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  other  liquor,  they  pile  up  the  bones  on  the  place 
where  they  sit,  and  burn  them  to  ashes.  This  used 
,to  be  performed  where  the  church  now  stands  j  but 
Ras  Sela  Christos,  some  time  after  having  beaten  the 
Agows,  and  desirous^  at  the  Jesuits'  instigation,  to 
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convert  them  to  Christianity,  demolished  their  altar 
where  the  bones  were  burnt,  and  built  a  church 
upon  the  site,  the  doors  of  which,  I  believe,  were 
never  opened  since  that  rei^,  nor  is  there  now,  as 
far  as  we  could  perceive,  any  Christian  there  who 
might  wish  to  see  it  frequented.  After  Sela  Christos 
had  demolished  their  altar  by  building  this  church,' 
they  ate  the  carcase,  and  burnt  the  bones,  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain  of  Geesh,  out  of  the  way  of  profana- 
tion, where  the  vestiges  of  this  ceremony  may  yet  be 
seen ;  but  probably  the  fatigue  attending  this,  and  the 
great  indifference  their  late  governors  have  had  for 
Christianity,  have  brought  them  back  to  a  small  hil- 
lock by  the  side  of  the  marsh,  west  of  Saint  Michael's 
church,  and  a  little  to  the  southward,  where  they  per- 
form this  solemnity  every  year ;  and  they  will  proba- 
bly resume  their  first  altar  when  the  church  is  fallen 
to  ruins,  which  they  are  every  day  privately  hasten- 
ing. 

After  they 'have  finished  their,  bloody  banquet,  they 
carry  the  head  close  wrapt  from  sight  in  the  hide, 
into  the  cavern,  which  they  say  reaches  below  the 
fountains,  and  there,  by  a  common  light,  without 
torches,  or  a  number  of  candles,  as  denoting  a  solem- 
nity, they  perform  their  worship,  the  particulars  of 
which  I  never  could  learn  ;  it  is  a  piece  of  free-ma- 
sonry, which  every  body  knows,  and  no  bpdy  ven- 
tures to  reveal.  At  a  certain  time  of  the  night  they 
leave  the  cave,  but  at  what  time,  or  by  what  rule,  I 
could  not  learn ;  neither  would  they  tell  me  what  be* 
came  of  the  head,  whether  it  was  eaten,  or  buried,  or 
how  consumed.  The  Abys^nians  have  a  story  pro- 
bably created  by  themselves^  that  the  devil  appears  to 
them,  and  with  him  they  eat  the  head,^  swearing  obe- 
dience to  him  upon  certain  conditions,  that  of  sending 
rain,  and  a  good  season  for  their  bees  and  cattle ; 
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however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  diey  pray  to 
the  spirit  residing  in  the  river^  whom  they  call  the 
Everlasting  God,  Light  of  the  World»  Eye  of  the 
IWorki,  God  of  Peace,  their  Saviour,  and  Father  of 
the  Universe. 

Our  landlord,  the  Shum,  made  no  scruple  of  re- 
citing his  prayers  for  seasonable  rain,  for  plaity  of 
grass,  for  the  preservation  of  serpents,  at  least  one 
kind  of  this  reptile :  he  also  deprecated  thunder  in 
these  prayers,  which  he  pronounced  very  pathetically, 
with  a  lund  of  tone  or  song;  he  called  the  river 
^  Most  High  God,  Saviour  of  the  World ;"  of  the 
other  words  I  could  not  well  judge,  but  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  Woldo.  Those  titles,  however,  of  divi* 
nity  which  he  gave  the  river,  I  could  perfectly  com* 
prehend  without  an  interpreter,  and  for  these  only  I 
am  a  voucher. 

I  asked  the  priest,  into  whose  good  graces  I  had 
purposely  indnuated  myself,  if  ever  any  spirit  had  been 
seen  by  him  ?  He  answered  without  hesitation,  Tes ; 
very  irequently.  He  said  he  had  seen  the  spirit  the 
evening  of  the  8d,  (just  as  the  sun  was  setting)  under 
a  tree,  which  he  shewed  me  at  a  distance,  who  told 
him  of  the  death  of  a  son,  and  also  that  a  party  from 
Fasti's  army  was  coming  j  that  being  afraid,  he  con« 
suited  his  serpent,  who  ate  readily  and  heartily,  from 
which  he  knew  no  harm  was  to  befal  him  from  us.  I 
adted  him  if  he  could  prevail  on  the  spirit  to  appear 
lo  me  if  He  said  he  could  not  venture  to  make  this  re^ 
tpest.  If  he  thought  he  would  appear  to  me,  if,  in 
the  eveniBg,  I  sat  under  that  tree  alcme  ?  He  said  he 
believed  not.  He  said  he  was  of  a  very  graceful  figure 
tad  appearance ;  he  thought  rather  older  than  middle 
age,  but  he  seldom  chose  to  look  at  his  iace ;  he  had 
a  long  white  beard,  his  clothes  not  like  theirs,  of 
leather,  but  like  cfik,  of  the  fashion  of  the  oouniry. 
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I  dsiksd  him  how  he  was  certain  it  was  not  a  man  ?  be 
laughed,  or  rather  sneered,  shaking  his  head,  and 
sayings  No,  no,  it  is  no  man,  but  a  spirit.  I  asked 
him  then  what  spirit  he  thought  it  was  f  he  said  it  was 
qfthe  riveTj  it  was  God,  the  Father  of  mankind ;  but 
I  never  could  bring  him  to  be  more  explidn.  I  then 
desired  to  know  why  he  prayed  against  thunder.  He 
said,  because  it  was  hurtful  to  the  bees,  thfir  great 
revenue  being  honey  and  wax :  then,  why  he  prajped 
for  serpents  ?  he  replied,  Because  they  taught  him  the 
coming  of  good  or  evil.  It  seems  they  have  all  seve- 
ral of  these  creatures  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  the 
richer  sort  always  in  their  houses^  whom  they  take 
care  of,  and  feed  befcn'e  they  undertake  a  journey^  or 
any  affair  of  consequence.  They  take  this  animal 
from  his  hole,  and  put  butter  and  milk  before  him,  of 
which  he  is  extravagantly  fond ;  if  he  does  not  eat, 
ill-fortune  is  near  at  hand. 

Nanna  Georgis,  Chief  of  the  Agows  of  Banja,  a 
man  of  the  greatest  consideration  at  Gondar,  both  with 
the  king  and  Ras  Michael,  and  my  particular  friend, 
as  I  had  kept  him  in  my  house,  and  attended  him  in 
his  sickness,  after  the  campaign  of  I76ii,  confessed  to 
4tte  his  apprehensions  that  he  should  die,  because  the 
serpent  did  not  eat  upon  his  leaving  his  bouse  to  come 
to  Gondar.  He  was,  indeed,  very  ill  of  the  low  couh- 
ity  fever,  and  very  much  alarmed  ;  but  he  recovered 
and  returned  home,  by  Ras  Michael's  order,  to  gather 
^the  Agows  together  against  Waragna  Fasil ;  which  he 
'did,  and  soon  after,  he  and  other  seven  chiefs  of  the 
Agows  were  slain  at  the  battle  of  Banja ;  so  here  the 
iserpent's  warning  was  verified  by  a  second  trial,  though 
k  failed  in  the  first. 

Before  an  invasion  of  the  Galla,  or  an  inroad  of  the 
enemy,  fhey  say  these  serpents  disappear,  and  are  no* 
where  10  be  found.    Fasil,  the  sagacious  and  cunning 
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governor  of  the  country,  was,  as  it  was  said,  greatly 
aiddicted  to  this  species  of  divination,  in  so  much  as 
never  to  mount  his  horse*  or  go  from  home,  if  an  ani«- 
mal  of  this  kind,  which  he  had  in  keeping,  refused  to 
eat. 

The  Shum's  name  was  Kefla  Abay,  or  Servant  of 
the  River }  he  was  a  man  about  seventy,  not  very  lean, 
but  infirm,  fully  as  much  so  as  might  have  been  expec* 
ted  from  that  age.  He  conceived  that  he  might  have 
had  eighty- four  or  eighty»five  children.  That  honour- 
able charge  which  he  possessed  had  been  in  his  family 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  he  imagined.  In- 
deed, if  all  his  predecessors  had  as  numerous  families 
as  he,  there  was  no  probability  of  the  succession  devol- 
ving to  strangers.  He  had  a  long  white  beard,  and 
very  moderately  thick ;  an  ornament  rare  in  Abyssinia, 
where  they  have  seldom  any  hair  upon  their  chin.  He 
had  round  his  body  a  skin  wrapt  and  tied  round  with 
a  broad  belt ;  I  should  rather  say  it  was  an  ox's  hide : 
but  it  was  so  scraped  and  rubbed^  and  manufactured, 
that  it  was  of  the  consistence  and  appearance  of  sha- 
moy,  only  browner  in  colour.  Above  this  he  wore  a 
cloak  with  the  hood  up,  and  covering  his  head ;  he 
was  bare-legged,  but  had  sandals,  much  like  those 
upon  ancient  statues ;  these,  however,  he  put  off  as 
soon  as  ever  he  approached  the  bog  where  the.  Nile 
rises,  which  we  were  all  likewise  obliged  to  do.  We 
were  allowed  to  drink  the  water  but  make  no  other 
use  of  it.  None  of  the  inhabitants  of  Geesh  wash 
themselves,  or  their  clothes,  in  the  Nile,  but  in  a 
stream  that  falls  from  the  mountain  of  Geesh  down 
into  the  plain  of  Assoa,  which  runs  south,  and  meets 
the  Nile  in  its  turn  northward,  passing  the  counqry  of 
the  Gafats  and  Gongas.  ;^ 

The  Agows,  in  whose  country  the  Nile  rises^  ar^, 
in  point  of  number,  one  of  the  most  consideiuble  na- 
tions in  Abyssinia ;  when  their  whole  force  is  raised. 
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which  seldom  happens,  they  can  bring  to  the  field 
4000  horse,  and  a  great  number  of  foot ;  they  were, 
however,  once  much  more  powerful ;  several  unsuc- 
cessful battles,  and  the  perpetual  inroads  of  the  Galla, 
have  much  diminished  their  strength.  The  country, 
indeed,  is  still  full  of  inhabitants,  but  from  their  history 
we  learn,  that  one  clan,  called  Zeegam,  maintained 
singly  a  war  against  the  king  himself,  from  the  time  of 
Socinios  to  that  of  Yasous  the  Great,  who,  after  all, 
overcame  them  by  surprise  and  stratagem ;  and  that 
another  clan,  the  Denguis,  in  like  manner  maintained 
the  war  against  Facilidas,  Hannes  I.  and  Tasous  IL,  all 
of  them  active  princes.  Their  riches,  however,  are 
still  greater  than  their  power,  for  though  their  pro- 
vince in  length  is  nowhere  60  miles,  nor  half  that  in 
breadth,  yet  Gondar  and  all  the  neighbouring  country 
depend  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  cattle,  honey,  butter, 
wheat,  hides,  wax,  and  a  number  of  such  articles, 
upon  the  Agows,  who  come  constantly  in  succession, 
a  thousand  and  fifteen  hundred  at  a  time,  loaded  with 
these  commodities,  to  the  capital. 

As  the  dependence  upon  the  Agows  is  for  their  pro- 
duce rather  than  on  the  forces  of  their  country^  it  has 
been  a  maxim  with  wise  princes  to  compound  with 
them  for  an  additional  tribute,  instead  of  their  military 
service ;  the  necessities  of  the  times  have  sometimes 
altered  these  wise  regulations,  and  between  their  at- 
tachment to  Fasil,  and  afterwards  to  Ras  Michael,  they 
have  been  very  much  reduced,  whereby  the  state  has 
suffered. 

It  will  naturally  occur,  that,  in  a  long  carriage, 
such  as  that  of  a  hundred  miles  in  such  a  climate, 
butter  must  melt,  and  be  in  a  state  of  fusion,  con- 
sequently very  near  putrefaction  ;  this  is  prevented  by 
the  root  of  an  herb,  called  Moc-moco,  yellow  in  co- 
lour, and  in  shape  nearly  resembling  a  carrot ; 
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they  bruise  and  niiz  with  their  butter,  and  a  very 
small  quantity  preserves  it  fresh  for  a  considerable 
time ;  and  this  is  a  great  saving  and  ccMivenience,  for, 
supposing  salt  was  employed,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it 
would  answer  the  intention ;  besides,  salt  is  mcxiey  ia 
this  country,  being  circulated  in  the  form  of  wedg^^ 
or  bricks ;  it  serves  the  purpose  of  silver  coin,  and  k 
the  change  of  gold ;  so  that  this  herb  is  of  the  utmost 
use  in  preventing  the  increase  in  price  of  this  neces- 
sary article,  which  is  the  principal  food  of  all  ranks  of 
people  in  this  country.  Brides  paint  their  feet  like- 
wise from  the  ancle  downwards,  as  also  their  nails  and 
palms  of  thdr  hands,  with  this  drug.  I  brought  with 
me  into  Europe  a  large  quantity  of  the  seed,  resembling 
that  of  coriaider,  and  dispersed  it  plentifully  through 
all  the  royal  gardens :  whether  it  has  succeeded  or  not 
I  cannot  say. 

Besides  the  market  <tf  Gondar,  the  neighbouring 
black  savage$,  the  woolly-beaded  Shanealla,  purchase 
the  greatest  part  of  these  commodities  from  them,  and 
many  others,  which  they  bring  from  the  capital  when 
they  return  thence ;  they  receive  in  exchange  elephant's 
leeth,  rhinoceros  horns,  gold  in  small  pellets,  and  a 
quantity  of  very  fine  cotton;  of  which  goods  they 
might  receive  a  much  greater  quantity  were  they  con- 
tent to  cultivate  trade  in  a  £air  way,  without  making 
inroads  upon  those  savages  for  the  sake  of  slaves,  and 
thereby  disturbing  them  in  their  occupations  of  seek^ 
jng  for  gold  and  hunting  the  elephant. 

The  way  this  trade,  though  very  much  limited,  is 
established,  is  by  two  nations  sending  their  children 
mutually  to  each  other ;  there  is  then  peace  between 
these  two  families  which  have  such  hostages;  these 
children  often  intermary ;  after  which  that  family  is 
understood  to  be  jprotected,  and  at  peace,  perhaps  for 
^a^enfiration ;  butisuch  inaiances  are  nre,  the  natocal 
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ptipendtf  ef  both  neitidas  bt^^  to  tfieft  and  plunder ;' 
into  ^i$e  they  sdways  rdiqpse  $  BiutusI  efUnity  fottows 
^  bohsequence. 

TKe  couritfy  of  *e  AgOw»,  called  Agow  Midre*^ 
fix>m  Its  eflevafioto  mu^t  l>e  of  cou^  teitipemte  and 
trtiBlesome ;  the  days,  indeed,  are  iiot,  evte  at  Sa^^ 
la,  and,  wheft  exposed  to  the  sun,  meni^  sensible  p|F 
a  sdq&'ifhing  htet  (  but  ^eneyer  you  are  ^^tei^^  in  the 
shade,  or  in  a  •hbiide,  ihe  temperature  is  cool,  as  fhere 
is  a  cdnistant  bf^^,  whith  in^itrkesfhei^imiolm 
even  at  nHd^^iy,  fhbugh  tn^eiwe  here  but  lO*  from  the 
Line,  or'afew%[iinutes  more. 

Tho^h^  ihjc^  AgoWs  are  so  forhujuate  in  ^d^ir  di- 
male,  they  are  -hot  said  to  be  long  lively ;  but  thor 
precise  irgi  is-  very  difficuk  to  ascertain  to  smy  degree 
oFekactnesi^,  as  ^hey  have  no  fixed  or  known  epoch 
to  refer  ^;  wd,  iliough  their  couhtry  abounds  witfi 
all  khe  necessaiies  of  l^e,  their  taxes,  tributes,  and 
Krviees)  '^pediidly  at  present,  are  so  multiplied  upon 
them,  whilst  their  distresses  of  late  have^beai  so^rea^ 
and  jHrequent,  that  they  are  only  the  manufiskcturers  of 
the  cohimddities  they  sell,' to  satisly  these  constant  ex- 
orbitant idemands,aild'  cannot  enjoy  any  f^  of  their 
ovm  produce  themselves,  but  live  in  misery  and  pe- 
nury scarce  to  -be  conceived.  We  saw  a  number  df 
women,  wrinkled  and  sun-bumf,  so  as  scarce  to  ap4 
pear  human,  wandering  about  under  a  burning  sun, 
'with  otie  and  somedmes  two  children  upon  their  back, 
gathering  the  seeds  of  Ibem  graiss  to  make  a  kind  of 
bread.  ^^     ^ 

The  cloathing  of  the  Agows  is  all  of  hides,  which 
they  softra  and  manufactwe  m  a  method  peculiar  tO 

fc^—  *         '       •  ' 

♦  The  nation  of  Agows  cxisteii  in  the  time  of  Cosmas  Indoplaus- 
tes,  "who  gives  us  the  firstiU)tk5e  ^f  it.  I'he^archon  of  the  Agtni, 
jQention^;  by  hi^n,  s^ms  to  have  been  their  elective  cbiffi  of 
head-man,  resembling  the  Bukko  of  the  Galla.-— EJ 

VOL.  V.  C  C 
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themsehres,  and  diiB  they  wear  in  the  xamy  season, 
when  tibe  weather  is  cold ;  for  here  the  rainy  seasons 
are  of  long  duration,  and  violent,  which  sdll  increases 
the  nearer  yon  approach  the  laie,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  already  assisned.  The  younser  sort  are  chiefly 
Baked,  the'inarJLl  women  cLryi^tbdr  chadnsi  ^ 
bout  with  them  «^n  their  backs*  Their  cloathing  is 
like  a  shirt,  down  to  their  feet,  and  girded  with  a  belt 
or  girdle  about  their  middle ;  the  lower  part  of  it  re- 
sembles a  large  double  petticoat,  one  ply  aS  which  they 
turn  back  over  their  shoulders,  fastening  it  with  a 
broach  or  skewer,  across  their  breast  before,  and  carry 
their  children  in  it  behind.  The  women  are  generally 
thin,  and,  like  the  men,  below  tibe  middle  size.  Thare 
is  no  such  thing  as  barrenness  known  among  them. 
They  begin  to  bear  children  before  eleven ;  they  mar- 
ry  generally  about  that  age,  and  are  marriageable  two 
years  before :  they  close  child-bearing  before  they  are 
thirty,  though  there  are  several  instances  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Dengui,  Sacala,  Dengla,  and  Gee^,  are  all  called 
by  the  name  of  Ancasha,  and  their  dibute  is  paid  in 
honey #  Quaquera  and  Azena  pav  honey  likewise ; 
Benja,  honey  and  gold;  Metakel,  gold;  Zeegam, 
gold.  There  comes  from  Dengla,  a  particular  kind 
of  sheep,  called  Macoot,  which  are  said  to  be  of  a 
breed  brought  from  the  southward  of  the  Line ;  but 
neither  sheep,  butter,  nor  slaves,  make  part  of  their 
tribute,  being  reserved  for  presents  to  the  king»  and 
great  men. 

Besides  what  they  sell,  and  what  th^  pay  to  the 
governor  of  Damot,  the  Ago^s  have  a  particular  tri- 
bute which  they  present  to  tne  king,  one  thousand  da- 
bra  of  honey,  each  dabra  containitig  about  sixty  pounds 
weight,  being  a  large  earthen  vessel.  They  pay, 
moreover,  sixteen  hundred  oxen>  and  1000  ounces  of 
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gold  :  formerly  the  number  of  jars  of  honey  was  four 
thousand,  but  several  of  these  villages  being  daily  gi- 
ven to  private  people  by  the  king»  the  quantity  is  di- 
minished by  the  quota  so  alienated.  The  butter  is 
ail  sold ;  and,  since  the  fatal  battle  of  Banja,  the  king's 
share;  Q^mes  only  to  about  one  thousand  jars.  The 
office  that  keeps  the  accounts,  and  sees  the  rents  paid, 
is  called  Agow  Mizikir,  accountant  of  the  Agows ; 
his  post  is  worth  one  thousand  ounces  of  gold  ;  and 
by  this  it  may  be  judged  with  what  economy  this  re- 
venue is  collected*  This  post  is  generally  the  next  to 
the  governor  of  Damot,  but  not  of  course  j  they  are 
separate,  provii^cesi  and  united  only  by  the  special 
gram  of  the  king. 

Although  I  had  with  me  two  large  tents  sufBcient 
for  niy^  people,  I  was  advised  to  take  possession  of  the 
houses,  to  secure  our  mules  and  horses  from  thieves  in 
the  night,  as  also  from  the  assaults  of  wild  beasts,  of 
which  this  country  is  full.  Almost  every  small  col- 
lection of  houses  has  behind  it  a  large  cave,  or  sub- 
terraneous dwelling,  dug  in  the  rock,  of  a  prodigious 
capacity,  and  which  must  have  been  the  work  of  great 
labour.  It  is  not  possible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
say,  whether  these  caverns  were  the  ancient  habita- 
tion of  the  Agows,  when  they  were  Troglodytes,  or 
whetl^r  they  were  intended  for  retreats  upon  any  a- 
larm  of  an  irruption  of  the  Galla  into  their  country. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  observe,  that  all  the  clans, 
or  districts  of  the  Agows,  have  the  "wbole  mountains  * 
of  their  counti:y  penorated  in  caves  Uke  these ;  even 
the  dans  of  Zeegam  and  Quaquera,  the  first  of  which, 
from  its  power,  arising  from  the  populous  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  number  of  horses  it  breeds,  seems  to 
have  no  reason  to  fear  the  irregular  invasions  of  naked 
and  ill-armed  savages,  such  as  are  the  Galla.  The 
country  of  Zeegam^  however,  which  has  but  few 
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iDouiitaniSy  ha!s  wanj  of  tbete  cav^rlis,  6hi  range  ^ 
bove  aDBo^er^  m  eveiy  fnountan  bdongmg  to  tfieim 
Quaquera^  indeed^  bordllfs  upoh  the  Shai^Uu  A% 
&ese  ai<e  all  foot,  perfectly  tdtitiguous,  and  separateA 
by  Hie  HmTf  the  caverns  ^Airtere  )prebBd>Iy  intended  as 
retreats  ier.  catde  and  wonftA  srgaiitet  the  attadts  df 
diose  barbaiianS)  ivfaich  we¥e  every  fldimte  to  lie  a^ 
preheofded* 

In  tite  country  of  tht^  Tch^rtift  Ago^,  Ae  diottti^ 
lains  are  all  excavated  tike  those  !n  Dafiidt,  aRhbugh 
they  have  nb  Galla  for  their  lidghbours,  ^ose  mva- 
aions  diey  need  be  aMd  of.    L&lftkib^  !ndeM,  thd^ 
'great  king  and  sahii,  sibout  ihik  xiMffh  centuiy,  con- 
verted tnany  of  these  caves  into  chufiA^,  as  If  he  teifl 
cohsKlered  them  as  fonherly  die  r^pdicles  of  t^ia^an 
aoperatition.    At  the  saih'e  ttAie,  it  is  not  ittapitibaSte, 
diat  these  caverns  were  made  use  6f  for  'i^U^oiis  pilii^* 
poses ;  that  cf  Gee^,  for  kit^ance/\rai5  pfrdbably^ln  fdr« 
mer  times,  a  pfaU5e  of  ciecret  "worship  pilSd  to  the  rht&^ 
because  of  that  use  it  still  is,  Wot  mif^  fteftflnfel- 
taiits  of  the  villige,  but  to  tte  assembly '(^^fKfe'dirtts 
in  general,  y»h6^  adter  Che  cetets6tSis  I  have  ilfrl^ 
spoken  of,  retire,  and  then  perfonh  their  &cre3  Hte^ 
to  which  none  but  tfefe  heads  iff  fakitSSis  Ih^b  Ag6tf^ 
'  country  are  ever  adtriitted, 

V^hen  I  shewed  Our  hmdfohH  K^a  Kb^;)Ifefti|. 
star,  (Syrius)  he  knew  it  perfecHy,  sayitag*it^tr^  Siisir^, 
it  was  the  Star  of  the  rfv^,  Hite  Mes^iteg^^^  ^ear  of 
the  convocation  of  the  tribes,  ^r  ttf  the  tiS&t ;  biftl 
could  not  observe  he  e?iT  pnlyed  td%Wio3i8tii  at  It 
otherwise  than  obe  do^  to  a  dial,  flor  iiiM^i^ 
the  respect  he  did  the  Abay;  lidr  dSd^h^aMr^ 
•  sort  of  attention  to  the  -plihetSf  «r  to  ktif  SOUt^itii 
whatever* 

•  Skceii^  a  star;  Sirti^  a  plm^;  the  last  ifer  A^i^iaiic^^E. 

6 


Oa  idD^  J9th  iof  November,  having. finished  my  ihe« 
fllk^aQ4uau  i%lating.to  these  ][emarkftble  places,  I  traced 
sigaio,  W  foot,  the: whole  course  of  t&is  river,  from  its 
nomf^  to  the  plain  of  Goutto.  I,  was  imattended  by 
any  ow,  having  wilh  me  only  two  hunimg-dogs,  and 
my  gun  in  i^y  haacL  The  quantity  of  game,  of  all 
aiDlts^  .e$pecially  thedeer  kind,  was,  indeed,  surprising ; 
hut  tbiPiigh  L  was,  as  usual^  a  very  succc^ul  sports* 
mn^  I  was  obliged,  for  want  of  help,  to  leave  each 
d^  where  he^foll  *.  They  sleep  in  the  wild  oats,  and 
^jQotTi^e.till  you  amab^ut  to  tread  upon  them,  and 
thea  aiare.at  you  for  half  a  miiiute  before  they  attempt 

:  The  only  mmfion  I  shall  make  of  the  natural  pro- 
d)¥rt1ws  of.  this  place^  corner  the  more  properly  in 
hen^,.  asifi  i^elates  to  ,my  ^count  ^f  die  religion  of  this 
peojde*  :  In  the  .wridngs  of  the  Jesuits^  the  Ago ws  are 
said  to  worship  ames:\  ;  but  of  this  I  could  find  no 
tgaces  among  them,  l  isaw  no  plant  of  this  kind  in 
their  .wbole  cmmtry^  .ezcep^ng  some  large  bamboo^^ 
trees. '  This  plant,  in  the  Agows  language,  is  called 
^Pffil^hg.  It  gj;ows  in  great  quamtities  upon  the  sides 
of  £he>psecipice  ofjdie  <6eesh,  and  helps  to  conceal  the 
camem  we  have  ah^eady  mentioned ;  but  though  we 
ciUi  .several  pieces  of  tl\e8e  canes,  they  shewed  no  sort 
of  emodon,  nor  to  be  the  least  interested  in  what  we  ^ 

w!Br«i4^^: 

-Our  hoaiae^.  beangnow  done,  nothing  remained 
bat  toodi^part.  i  We  had  passed  onr  time  m  perfect 
h^cmony ; )  tfa^  addrf ss^  of  Woldo,  and  the  great  at* 
tachment  of  our  .^rijend  Irepone,  had  kept  our  house 


•  t 


*j  Mr. Bruce  )Kill«d  liaring  this  journey,  three  species  of  the 
antelope  tribe,  the  Madoqua,  Fetcho,  and  ^obi^r.^^K, 

t  See  a  very  remarkable  letter  of  Ras  Sefa  Christos,  to  the  em* 
peror  Sociniosi  in  Balthaaar  Tellez,  torn.  2«  p.  496. 
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ia  a  dieerful  abundance.  We  had  lived,  It  is  tHie,  fbo 
xoagnifkently  for  philosophers,  but  nather  idly  nor 
riotously :  and,  I  believe,  never  will  any  sovereign  of 
Oeesh  be  again  so  popular,  or  reign  over-  his  sulijecti 
ipith  greater  mildness.  I  had  praodsed  mccficia^  ff$r 
tts,  and  killed,  for  three  days  successively,  a  ooitr  each 
day,  for  the  poor  and  the  neighbours.  I  had  cloathed 
the  high  priest  of  the  Nile  from  head  to  ^foot;  as  also 
bis  two  sons,  and  had  decorated  two  of  his  daughters 
with  beads  of  all 'the  colours  of  the  ndnbow,  adding 
qvery  other  little  present  they  seemed  fond  of,  or  wha^ 
we  thought  would  be  agreeable.  As  for  our  amiable 
Irepone,  'we  had  reserved  for  her  the  choicest  bf  our 
presents^  the  most  valuable  of  every^artide  we  had 
with  us,  and  a  large  proportion  of  every  one  of  them ; 
we  gave  her,  besides,  some  gold ;  but  she;  more  ge* 
nerous  and  noble  in  her  sentiments.than  us,  seemed 
to  pay  little  attention  to  these  that  annoqnced  to  her 
the  separation  from  h^r  friends ;  she  tore  her  fine  hair, 
which  she  had  every  day  before  braided  in  a  newer 
and  more  graceful  manner ;  she  threw  herself  upcm 
the  ground  in  the  house,  and  refused  to  see  us  mount 
on  horseback,  or  take  our  leave,  and  came  not  to  the 
door  till  we  were  already  set  out,  then  followed  us 
with  her  good  wishes  and  her  eyes,  as  far  as  she  could 
see  or  be  heard. 

I  took  my  leave  of  Kefla  Abay,  the  venera^db  priest 
of  the  most  famous  river  in  tne  world,  who  recom- 
mended me,  with  great  eamesmess,  to  the  care-  of  his 
god,  which,  as  Strates  humoroudy  enough  observed, 
meant  nothing  else  than  that  he  hoped  the  devil  would 
take  me.  All  the  young  men  in  the  village,  with 
lances  and  shields,  attended  us  to  Saint  Michael  Saca- 
la,  that  is,  to  the  borders  of  their  country,  and  end  of 
my  little  sovereignty. 
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The  rain -begun  thb  year  on  the  first  of  March :  there)  Inehe^p 
fell  in  showersi  that  lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  be*>  ""^ 

tweeu  the  1st  of  March  and  the  last  of  April,  3       .039 


MAY. 

1«  .r  ROM  the  1st  to  the  6th,  -  -  •  .039 

From  tlie  $th  to  the  8th,  •  -  •  .120 

Prom  the  lOth  to  the  12th  it  rained  chiefly  in  the 

night,  r  -  -  -  -  .711 

From  the  12th  to  the  14th,  •  -  .123 

19.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  a  small  shower,  but  heavy 

rain  in  the  night,  ...  .52$ 

91' 9  At  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  sm^l  shower,  which 

continued  ]nod^i;ately  through  tht;  night,  -  AJl 
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Mat.  lacia^ 

27.  At  6  in  die  evening  heavy  rain  for  nn  hoar.  .540 

29*  At  3  in  the  afternoon  frequent  showers  of  light  rain. 

It  continoed  one  hour  and  thirty  minates,  AB7 


Total  tain  in  May,        2.717 


JUNE. 

)•  At  13  noon,  light  rain  for  15  minutes,  -  .02% 

2«  Between  12.  o'clock  at  night  it  has  rained  30  if  inutes, 
in  small  showers,  which  lasted  5  or  6  minutes  at  a 
time,  ...  .049 

4,  At  8  tn  fhe  mdrtiiii^  slighe  slibwert  for  30  laiautek,        .149 

5.  BetwHBi  6  and  10  in  tiM  monoog  fotir  Moall  showers^ 

that  lasted  32  minutes,  and  at  12  a  very  gentle  xain 

that  lasted  15  minutes,  •  *.  .031 

10.  It  has  rained  very  violently  for  6  hours  30  minutes,        .342 

11.  Between  2  and  6  in  the  afternoon,  at  three  leveral 

times,  it  has  rained  20  minutes,        '         -  •014 

12.  At  noon  a  violent  rain  for  1  hoar  30  minutes.    At 

half  past  one  in  the  afternoon,  light  rain  for  an 
hour.  At  four  afternoon,  light  rain  for  30  mi- 
nutes. At  half  past  six  same  afternoon,  a  very 
gentle  rain  for  3  hours.  -  •  .421 

13*  Between  4  knd  5  aftemooli  it  raiocd  twice  for  IS  mi« 

nutcs,  but  not  perceptiUe  in  the  recipient,        •        •^-•»* 

tS,  Between  2  and  6  afternoon  it  has  rained  three  times 

smart  showers,  in  all  about  twenty  minutes,  .033 

17.  There  fell  in  the  night  small  rain  for  an  hour,        -        .002 

18.  At  1  afternoon  there  was  a  strong  shower  for  15  mi- 

nutes. At  half  past  1  another  for  45  minutes. 
Same  day  at  6  afternoon,  it  rained,  at  intervals,  for 
2  hours,  -  .  •     .  -  '.^50 

19.  At  half  after  2  afternoon,  it  be^n  to  rain  violently, 

with  intervals.  At  night  a  slight  shower  for  20 
minutes,  -  •  -  .118 

20*  At  twelve  noon  there  was  a  very^ight  shower  for  6 
minutef.  At  half  past  5,  same  day,  a  small  show- 
er that  lasted  30  minutes.  At  S  o'clock  evening, 
it  began  to  rain  smartly,  at  interval$,  for  4  hours,       •«171 

21/  At  a  quarter  past  11  it  rn^ned  violently,  with  thunder 
and  lightnng,  for  about  2  hours.     At  half  past  4 
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in  tbe  evfttiflg  it  rained,  with  intenmk,  in  aUalnat 
•  ,.    454niDuteSy  -   -  -  •  ,330 

^  At  half  past  12  neon,  it  rained  an- hour  -,  .17^ 

23^At  one  Q!clock  afternoon  slight  showers  for  2  houn* 

..    Heavy  tfih  in  the  night  fcir  4  hoors,         4     :    »        .35i 
iSiiAt  a  qua]1»r  past  one  afternoon,  a  small  ahoiver, 
'.     which  lasted  «ne  hour  35  minintes.    At  night  it 

nuai«d  one  hour  SO  minutes ;  heavy  rain,  with  l&mH   - 
.  .    der  and  lightning,       ...  ^        .     .552 

2&. At  two  in  the  afternoon,  violent  rain  with  intervals  for 
^jnin«let«  At  half  past  S  it  nuned  for  30  ini« 
nutes;  ftnd  thfl  hegtnning  of  the  night  for  three 
hours,  -  -  -  .233 

27*  At  a  Quarter  past  twelve,  a  iraali  shower  for  one  hour 

45  minutes,  and  at  night  a  moderate  shower,      -      .302 

2$«  At  half  past  12,  a  gentle  rain.    At  SO  minutes  after 

12,  violent..    At  two  in  the  afternoon,  very  gentle 

rain  for  15  minuted ;  and  at  7,  moderate  rain  for 

:  one  hour  and  30  minutes,  -  •  .290 

S6»  At  1  in  the  afternoon,  light  riiin ;  but  a  heavy  rain 

most  h«v«  fallen  somevidiere  else,  as  the  river  Kahha 

is  overflowed,    .  •  • 

30.  At  noo;i  a  very  gentle  rain  for  15  minutes, 

Total  rain  in  June,    4.307 


JULY. 

1.  At  ^0  minutes  past  eleven,  strong  rain  for  30  mi- 

nutes, with  some  showers  through  the  night,  .30i 

2.  At  half  past  11,  a  small  shower  for  30  minutes,  and 

then,  at  12,  a  violent  shower,  wind  south-wast, 

for  45  minutes,         .       .« .  •  -  .79^ 

3.  It  rained  at  4  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  night,  ,311 

4.  It  rained  from  12  to  2,  and  in  the  night  likewise,  .S^O 
5*  It  rained  at  noon,  and  some  in  the  night,  -  .0^ 
7*  Itrained  and  hailed  violently.    It  rained  in  the  night 

likewbe,  -  -  •  -  1*6b6 

8.  Light  r^n  in  the  nigbt,  -  -  -  •OdS 

9«  Light  rain  for  a  fjpw  minutes,  and  no  more  all  flay } 

but  the  river  Kahha  has  suddenly  overflowed^  and 


4tO 

Jin.T*  Inches^ 

these  is  appeanuice  af  imin  on  the  Mmintaiii  of 

the  SuDy  Debra  Teu,  &c.        -  .  -  •  .017 

la  No  rain,         .  .  •  •  . 

11.  Ditto,  ..... 

M.  At  half  an  hour  past  noon  it  rained  violently,  ,422 

13.  Violent  rain  at  raid«<lay,  and  also  in  the  night,        -  1.18£^ 

14.  A  feir  light  showers  nt^t  and  day,        -  •  ,054 

15.  A  snail  shower  in  the  evening,  and  another  in  the 

night,         -  .....         ...»    Ml 

\6.  No  rain,  .....  , 

17.  A  small  shower  at  1  in  the  afWmoon,  and  flying 

showers  throughout  the  day*     It  rained  at  10  at 

night  violently,         -  ...  .  .£53 

)8.  A  gentle  shower  at  nooi\,  but  continued  raining  in  the 

night,  -  -  -  -  .463 

19.  light  showers  all  the  night,  •  .  .237 

30.  It  rained  all  night  till  a  o'clock  next  morning,  .  .714 

21.  Light  showers  in  the .  afternoon,  but  violent  rain  in 

the  night,  -  •  .  1.329 

S2.  Light  showers  in  the  evening,         -  •  .  .174 

23.  It  rained  one  shower  at  half*past  ten  in  the  morning,  .107 

S4»  Light  showers  night  and  day,  -  ^  •226 

95.  Light  rains  and  frequent,  ^  •  .015« 

S£«  Light  showers  throughout  the  evening,  -  .081 

27.  Light  rains,  ^  *  -  .148 

28.  Flying  showers,  -  •  .070 

29.  Ditto,  -  •  -  .081 

30.  Light  showers,  -  -  .013 

31.  Flying  light  showers  night  and  day,  -  .292 

Total  rain  in  July,    ia08$ 


AUGUST. 

1.  Light  rain  in  the  afternoon,                       -  .056 

2.  It  rained  in  the  night  smartly,  -  -  .329 
S.  it  rained  at  noon  violently,  -  -  1.318 
4.  It  rained  from  mid-day  to  evening,  and  some  showers 

in  the  night,  -  -  -     .   1.723 

6*  At  2  in  the  aftiemoon  it  began  to  nuq  violently  for  2 

hours,  -  .  ^        1.043 
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Avoir«T.  :  Ineha: 

6.  Smart  showers  at  different  times  in  the  evening  ftfKi' 

night,  •  -  *        <  .  .4^ 

7*  It  rained  in  the  night,  «  -  «580 

8«  Light  rain  in  the  night,  •  •  ...    .053 

9.  Flying  showers  through  the  day,,  but  for  6  minutes. 

Evening  very  violent,  -   ••  -  '    .ISS 

30,  Sm:urt  showers  in  the  evening  and  night,  ' '  -  «  '  •  '  .342^ 
ll'&  12.  Frequent  showers,  with  a  high  wind,  I^IM 

13  &  14.  Light  rain  the  first  day,  Hbut  violent  oti  thue  Be-     i    -^  1 
-  cond,  -  ,.     -  •  1.423 

l&J  Fair  all  day,  but  rained  at  ni^t^  •  47$ 

16.  Flying  showers  night  and  day,  •  .144 

17.  A  very  violent* shower  of  short  duratiooiy^  . '.  -  .'  371 
18  &  19»  Several  small  showen,  <  .  '  ••.  <  #  ;  .6Q9 
20  &  2  L' Frequent  light  showers,  •  :  r  •  <  ^  .  .236 
2i  &  23.  Constant  rain,  -  -  :  1.502 
24.  Frequent  showers  in  the  evening,  •  .306 
25  &:  26.  Constant  rain,                    •        .            •            •  1.763 

27.  Frequent  showers^  .  -  .    .289 

28.  Ditto,  ...  -  •  .  :  .280 
29*  It  rained  in  the  night,                    •  •  .355 

30.  Ditto,  -  m    ■  •^  -     <80ft 

31.  Ditto,  -p  -p  7  .211 

Total  raia  m  A^gus^        1^56)9 


SEPTEMBER. 

1.  It  rained  in  the  night,                   *  •  «079 

2.  Ditto,  -  -  .  -107 
S  &  4f  Frequent  showers  night  and  day,  •  .358 
5Sc6.  Ditto,                  -                   *  -  .568 

7.  It  rained  in  the  night  only,                •  •  .313 

8.  No  rain,                   -                    -  •  m  ■     ■ 

9.  It  rained  violently  for  a  few  minutes  at  eight  in  the 

evening,                    *  •  4)55 

10.  No  rain,                    -                    ^  .  >■ 

11.  It  rained  in  the  night  only,            «  •  .997 

12.  It  rained  smartly  in  the  night,             •  «»  «566 

13.  No  rain,                    -                    •  •  ■ 

14.  Light  showers  in  the  day,                -  -  .MS 
i5.  Frequent  sbowen  night  and  day,  #  ,15^ 


16.  Itrm^^lM^iH^^  ui^t,  •  432 

16*  No  raiiH  «  •  • 

19.  Ditto,    .  •  .  ^ 

4Q»  FlyinK  tbowcn  mgkt  and  day,  ^ 

31.  No.fijii,  -  ■  • 

K.  Ditto,  .  .  . 

tS»  Some  rain  in  the  IB|^  «•  • 

Mw Ditto,  «  •  • 

26.  The  ilia  CQtied,  •  •  ^ 


Total  1919  in^Septemlierjt       9,SM4 

N.  B.  This  J»  the  InliTal  of  Ae  CfOMNi  Egj^ 
when  the  inundation  begins  to  itete.  It  rauul  no 
more  in  Abyssinia  till  towards  the  beginiiing  of 
November,  and  then  only  for  a  Ibv  days;  but 
these  are  the  rains  Abyssinia  raamiot  vaat  hf 
'  <  ^  their  latter  crops,  and  it  was  for  these  the  Agows 
'  prayed  ^hen  we  were  at  the  fountains  of  the 
Nile  Hie  5th  of  November  1770*. 

^  A  jQanisI  of  the  weather,  sad  of  the  siadaal  increase  of  the  Nile,  dnring 
the  two  yean  Kr  Bmee  was  in  Alirywua,  is  found  among  hb  papers  It 
is  the  ^^drii  of  one  of  his  French  aeqtiaintauces  in  that  city.  Astheinnn- 
dation  in  Egypt  depends  on  the  additional  rains  of  several  countries,  which 
he  did  not  visit,  it  is  improper  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  it  with  a  view  of 
comparison  witii  the  journal,  which  is  given  in  this  volume.  The  general 
result  IS,  however,  stated  in  his  dissestsHoii  an  Hie  Nile,  in  the  last  chapter, 
and  that  preceding  iL*-£. 


« 


/  -« . 


STATE 


Of  THE 


QUANTITY  OF  HaIN-WATER, 

V 

ti^iCH  i^sLL   IN   Abyssinia/  A^    fco^cAM^    ^t^ 

<lVtE}H^$  PALACE,  IN  l77)».  DUmiKQ  THZ  .RAINY 
MONTHS,  itm^CnMM  lA  »t7NlNBt'(W  0^  {FOOV*'  Sn4- 
t«ISH  IN  DIAMETER,  AS  IN  TH^ :PB^tj£litSt6 
4770. 


«         ,  *    X 


=  .  :a 


FEBRUARr.  ' 


JTndhr* 

S3,  1  HIS  day  it  rained,  lor  die  first  time,  from  a  qiiar^ 
ter  before  four  o*clock  afternoon  to  half  past  four 
ditto,  ....  ,00s 

S8.  It  rained  in  the  night  one  hour  and  a  quarter,        «        «00i 

MARCH, 

}4.  It  rained  in  the  sight  near  two  hours  smaH  raio;      «--  -  '-JO^ 

?•  ,It  raised  '1^  iftiiU  is^oiver  in  the  eveaiisgy  ■  -*  ■  <  ,0i4 
dis.  It  rained  three  quarters  of  an  hour  this  afternoon,  -  -  Qlit 
fi.4.  It  rained  and  hailed  violently  for  IB  miauteBi  jn "tiiie 

n^ght,           -            -  .             -             ..^   ^  /enf 

09^  It  rained  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon^  .  ..#  /)6S 

30.  it  rained  hard  in  the  night,            ...  .504 

ii     I  ■ 

Total  rain  in  February  and  March,  ,€64 
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APRIL. 

5.  It  rained,  or  rmUier  hailed,  mne  auBOteSy 

5»  It  rained  an  hour  in  the  afternoon,          -            -  ,067 

a.  Small  rain,  at  intervals,  thionglMNit  tibe  aftemoon,  ,  jOOS 

10.  It  rained  an  hour  in  the  ni|;ht,            -             -  *  .003 

30.  It  rained  one  hour  and  a  ^oaitcr  in  the  niglbt,       •  x>13 

Total  nia  ia  April,         Mis 


MAT. 

1.  From  die  Sift  nit  to  diis  day,  at  difierent  times,  .330 

3.  It  rained  hard  in  the  ni(^ht,  -  -  ^55 

(•  It  has  rained  nolentiy  since  three  in  the  afternoon, 

wind  S.  £.  nffiaUe,  ...  .0^ 

7*  It  has  rained  heavily  in  the  ni^t,  wind  varying  firom 

«  N.  to  S.  and  S.  W,  •  .  .  .36s 

S.  It  rained  small  rain  in  the  afternoon,        -  -  .042 

11.  It  has  rained  small  rain  this  afternoon,  wind  N.  W.        .002 
14.  It  has  rained  since  yesterday  at  three  all  night,  and 

till  noon  to-day, .  ...  ^5 

27*  From  yesterday  at  two  P«  M.  it  rained  to  half  past 
six,  and  heavily  most  part  of  the  night,  wind  vap 
lying  ftomN.  to  S.  ...  ^34 

*  Total  rain  in  May,  2.501 


JUNE. 

1.  From  yesterday  at  noon,  in  the  night,  and  this  day, 

windW.  8.W.            .            .               -  .212 

3.  At  night,  south,            ....  .002 

5.  It  rained  in  the  night,  S.  W.               -              -  .223 

6.  Ditto,            .            ...             .  .00^ 

9.  It  rained  in  the  night  and  afternoon,  wind  W.  by  S.  .725 

10.  Ditto,            .....  .463 

ii.  It  rained  in  the  night,         ^     -             •           -  ^*343 
13*  It  rainedfrom  the  12th,  at  noon,  to  the  13th  at  ten; 

SaS.W,              ...                .  1.265 
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JvKE.  Inches. 

14.  It  rained  from  three  till  seven,  -  -  ,  .120 

15*  It  rained  last  night  from  sun-set  till  midnight,  S.  .l60 

,  N.  B.  The  l6th,  at  night,  is  the  day  the  Egyp- 
tians say  the  Nile  ferments,  and  is  troubled,  by 
falling  of  the  nucta. 

18.  After  three  days  fair,  mud  fresh,  N.  it  began  to  i:ain 
yesterday,  and  rained  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
•         wind  varying  from  N.  to  W.  -  -  .490 

19«  It  rained,  with  intervals,  from  four  to  ten  last  night, 
wind  north,  varying  by  east  to  south,  and  south- 
west,  where  it  fell  calm,  and  rained  violently,  .SSO 

SO.  It  rained  from  a  quarter  before  six,  till  ten  at  night, 
wind  at  north,  fresh;  changed  to  east,  then  to 
south,  and  there  fell  calm;  violent  thunder  and 
lightning,  •  -  -  .635 

21.  It  began  to  rain  yesterday  at  three,  and  rained  till 
near  Ave  ;  wind  changed  from  north  to  south,  and 
fell  calm ;  cleared  with  wind  at  north,  -  ,5S6 

23«  It  began  to  rain  at  three,  and  rained  till  iive ;  wind 
changed  from  north  to  east,  then  to  south,  and  fell 
calm  ;  cleared  with  wind  at  north  ;  fair  all  night,       ,149 

25*  It  has  been  fair  till  yesterday  evening :  at  three  it  be- 
gan raining,  and  rained  till  five  this  morning,  a 
few  drops,  wind  north,  •  •  .067 

26*  It  rained  small  rain  at  several  times  yeterday  after- 
noon, and  a  few  drops  this  morning,  wind  north, 
calm ;  at  ten  it  came  to  south  and  then  to  west,        •120 

27*  It  rained  y<fsterday  afternoon  from  four  to  five ;  wind  ' 
changed  from  north  to  west,  but  speedily  returned 
to  nortii,  fresh,  ...  .054 

28  &  29.  It  rained  the  27th  in  the  aft:emoon,  and  in  the 
night,  wind  at  north.  Yesterday  it  rallied  small 
rain  all  day  till  fise,  and  cleared  in  the  night,  with 
wind  at  north,.  ...  .2(J8 


Total  rain  in  June,  6.388 


JULY. 

1  •  There  fell  small  showers  the  night  of  the  29th  and  of 

4he30th,  ....  .093 


«16 

July.  ImAei, 

3.  There  fefl  a  small  showef  the  stcond  in  thfe  after-    ' 

noooy  and  last  night  l^ard,  .  •       *    \^f 

4»  It  rakied  sttiatl  rain  at  n<  ton.  From  two,  and  all 
nighty  heavy  and  cofnstant  rain.  It  thandered 
from  noon  till  three,  -  .  .373 

i^^It  rained  all  yesterday  aflemoon,  and  by  intervals,' 
till  nine  at  nisht  small  raib  this  rooming ;  calm ; 
W.  S.  W.  and  S.  W^  .  .  .4l3 

<i«  It  raine<i  yesterday  afternoon  and  in  the  night :  S.  W.    -.41^ 
N.  B.   The  fth  of  July  h  the    first  of  the 
month  Hamliep  and  of  the  Egyptian  month  AbTbl 
On  liiis  day  they  first  begin  to  cry  the  Nile's  rtti     '  • 
crease  In  the  streets  of  Cairo.    l%e  night 'before, 
or  30th  of  Senne,  is  called  at  Cairo  the  ^\6p 
t\  Bishiiaray  or  the  eye  of  good  news,  because,  a^- 
ter  having  measured  at  the  Mikeas,  they  ctttne  atjfl 
tell  at  Cairo  that  to-morrow  they  be^ih  to  count 
the  Nile's  rising. 
7«  It  rained  from  tw^  in  the  afternoon  till  four,  atid 

from  ten  till  ipiidaight,  •  '     •        '      .313 

10.'  It  rained  yesternight,  and  ih  the  afternoon  and  night 

the  day  before^  -  .  i.        .28  J 

11.  It  rained  till  yesterday  aftemoibn :  m  the  nfght  a  viob 
lent  shower  that  lasted  39  minutes ;  wind  ^tfth  by 
west,  .  -  -  .         i.lCft 

12*  It  rained  a  little  from  two  to  three  in  the  aftemooih, 

,btit  in  the  night  violently  for  a  short  time,  .3 19 

15.  It  rained  yesterday  from  three  quarters  past  twelve 

till  midnight;  W.  S.  W.  calm,      *  .         •  .912 

14.  It  rained  all  yesterday  afternoon  till  midnight,  .739 

15.  It  rained  th^  14th  in  the  afternoon^  and  the  15th  a 

few  showers  through  the  day         -  •  •SlS 

16.  It  rained  in  the  night,  and  small  rain  in  the  alter. 

noon,  *  •'  ."     .  •  •  .290 

17.  It  rained  in  the  afternoon  two  showers^  and  in  the 

nightaHttle;  S.  W.  -  -  .212 

19.  It  rained  in  the  afternoon  the  17th  and  18th,  and  the 

]  8th  only  in  the  night,  »  •  .91^ 

20.  It  rained  yesterday  from  two  till  half-past  ten  con- 

stant rain,  and  the  hail  lay  all  the  afternoon  on  the 
hills  S.  Fa  of  the  town ;  very  coW  wind ;  S.  by 

y\\  .  •  .        •    1.371 
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July.  Inches. 

21.  &  22.  It  rained  but  one  small  shower  the  20th,  the 
21st  it  rained  little  in  the  afternoon,  but  hard  in 
the  night,  •  .  •  1.185 

24>»  It  rained  in  the  morning  of  yesterday  only,  fair  in  the 
afternoon;  to-day^  in  the  moniing,  fair  in  the 
night,        .  -  -  .  .766 

25.  It  rained  all  yesterday  afternoon,  and  all  this  morning 

small  rain,  but  none  in  the  night,  •  «     .452 

$8.  From  the  25th  in  the  afternoon  to  diis  day  at  noon,    2.137 

29.  JF^om  the  28th  at  noon  to  the  2dth  it  rained  in  the 
first  part  of  the  night,  but  was  fair  all  afternoon 
and  this  morning,  -  .  •^67 

From  the  29th  at  noon,  to  the  31st  at  ditto,  «        .568 


Total  rain  in  July,         14>.360 


AUGUST. 

1.  It  rained  yesterday  afternoon,  but  in  the  night  little. 

To-day  fair,  -  -  .544 

'4*  It  rained  only  the  third  in  the  evening,  and  night  and 

this  morning,  -  -  1.188 

5.  It  rained  yesterday  evening  and  in  the  night,  till  noon 

•     little,  -  -  -  .544 

6.  It  rained  yesterday  afternoon,  and  all  night  and  a 

little  this  morning,  -  -  .250 

8.  It  was  fair  these  two  days,  and  only  rained  one  hard 

shower  last  night,  -  -  .178 

9.  It  rained  last  night  only,  was  fair  all  day,  and  is  this 

morning,  •  -  -  -         .214 

10.  It  rained  yesterday  all  the  afternoon,  and  the  first  of 

the  night.     To-day  fair,  -  -  -869 

1 1.  It  rained  in  the  night  yesterday;  all  day  and  this  morn- 

ing fair,  -  -  -  -  •188 

il2«  It  rained  a  small  shower  yesterday  afternoon,  and  in 

the  night  a  little,  -  -  -  .268 

I'S.  It  rained  yesterday  at  three  a  hard  shower,  and  a  lit- 
tle in  the  night,  -  -  -  .308 

14.  It  rained  a  few  drops  in  the- day,  and  a  hard  shower 

at  night,  -  -  -^  -  .360 

15.  It  rained  a  hard  shower  near  three,  and  at  ten  at 

night,  -    '  -  -  -  .386 

16.  In  the  night,  -  -  -  .027 
17«  It  rained  hard  several  times  in  the  evening  and  night,     .831 

VOL.  V.  D  d 
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AvousT.  Itieket, 

18.  It  rained  hard  yesterday  af^moon,  and  in  the  night,       .929 

19.  It  rained  all  day,  but  not  hard,  -  -  .491 

20.  It  rained  in  the  afternoon  only,  '        -  •  .010 

21.  Ditto,  ....  .057 
32.  It  was  flair  all  yesterday,  and  rained  only  a  hard  shower 

at  nine,  ...  .  ,434 

23.  It  rained  hard  at  noon,  and  the  evening,  with  little 

ibtervals, till  nine  at  night^and  again  this  morning 

at  siin-rise  till  seven,  *  -  J*14B 

24.  It  did  not  rain  yesterday,  -  -  ■  ■  »■ 
2  S.  It  rained  an  hour  between  two  and  three,           -  .332 
20.  It  rained  a  small  shower  yesterday,  and  none  in  die 

night,  ...  .  ,005 

27.  It  rained  a  hard  shower  at  four,  and  this  day  at  12 

morning,  the  night  clear,  -  -  •26S 

28.  It  rained  hard  yesterday  at  two  for  a  few  minutes,  .201 

29.  It  rained  a  hard  shower  for  near  an  hour,  after  two, 

but  clear  all  night  and  this  morning,  -  .450 

30.  &  31.  It  rained  a  small  shower  the  30th,  and  heavily 

for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  S  1st,  at  night,  at  ten,      .109 

Total  rain  in  August,  10,0t9 


SEPTEMBER. 

2*  It  rained  yesterday  a  hard  shower  in  the  evening,  and 

at  ten  at  night,  ...  .£84 

3*  It  rained  only  a  few  drops,  which  did  not  appear  in 

the  funnel,  .  •  -  .  — 

4.  It  rained  from  noon  till  sun-set  yesterday,  with  hard 

and  violent  thunder :  night  fair,  -  1*7^ 

N.  B.  It  is  observed  at  Gondar,  the  Pagomen  is 
always  rainy.  It  begins  this  year  the  4th,  and  con- 
sists of  six  days,  being  Leap  Year.* 

$*  It  rained  yesterday  all  adftemoon,  small  rain,        -  .399 


*  I  exaniaed  the  origiial  Jonnnis  written  at  Kosevn,  «o4iwl  tliis  nflte 
■de  in  them  at  that  time  by  Mr  Bmcr .  It  abo  appears  from  tiiese^  that 
he  was  iU,  and  eonfined  to  bis  bed  from  the  7th  to  the  l^th  Angnst.  The 
Jooniak  are  written  fiuring  Aoigasty  fiqitember,  and  October,  xn  a  fOT 
mblerand  eareless  hand. 
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Septembeh.  Inches: 

6.  It  rained  yesterday  all  afterooon^  and  small  rain  in  the 

night  till  ten^  .  .  «  ,3q^ 

7»  It  xaiiiedl  from  ixfare  adon  till  Jour,  maaA  mat ;  %b«         < 

night  fair.    Wiinl.hig^  atnoith,  *  •Sifi 

8.  It  rained  from  noon  for  an  hour,  small  rain,  -  .214 

^  It  rained  a  small  shower  at  noon ;  clouds  drive  from 

east  to  west;  wind  north,  •  .«  ,107 

10.  St  John*s  day,  no  rain  *,  .  .  .  -«...* 

11.  It  rained  £poin  noon  till  fivie  o'clock,  wind  W*  cold ; 

clouds  drive  from  east  and  west,  •  1*135 

12.  It  rained  a  ^art  shower  a  little  bdbre  noon.   Clqnds 

drive  from  east  and  from  west,  .  -  4^14 
15.  It  rained  a  imall  shower  a  little  after  noon.  Cold^nd 

calm.  Clouds  drive  frdbi  .east  .and  west.  -  jC^ 
X.4.  Jt  rained  srof^U  rain  from  nqon  to  ^ree,  and  hard  from 

eleven  till  near  midnight,  .  -  .  -  .  jfl^ 
15«  It  was  fair  all  yesterday,  hit  taktfd  hard  for.  a  few 

minutes  at  seven,  and  also  a  liule  before  midnigbl^ 

from  the  east,                »                .                J  .Igg 

l5.  'No  rain  to  day,  -  <,  .  -  — . 
18.  It  rained  a  small  shower  Ifist  nighty  and  to-day  at 

noon,            -            -            -           .            .  ,053 

19*  It  rained  and  hailed  violently  in  the  afbemnon,  I.O96 

Total  rain  in  September,  7*338 

The  rain  totally  ceased  the  19th,  none  having 
fallen  from  this  day  to  the  25th. 

Saint  John's  day  is  the  time  observed  for  the 
rains  beginning  to  abate. 

N.  B.  At  the  5th  of  October  the  people  were 
all  crying  for  rain ;  the  ground  all  in  cracks, 
and  teif  in  the  blade  burnt  up. 


*  St  John  the  Baptists  day  is  always  the  first  day  of  Mascaram  or  New- 
Year'a-day  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  with  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  state  my 
doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  account  given  in  this  Journal  of  the  Pago- 
men,  the  leap  year,  and  other  Abyssbtan  dates  in  1771.  By  help  of  a  very 
good  kalendar  Drought  from  Habbesh  b^  Mr  Salt,  with  which  I  have  conn 

{lared  the  dates  throughout  the  whole  history  of  Abyssinia  from  Icon  Am- 
ac  to  King  Joas,  I  find  that  the  year  1771  was  the  third  after  leap  year  io 
the  kalendar,  or  the  y«ar  7SdS  of  the  world.  See  more  on  this  sabject  in 
the  pre&ce  to  th«  Chnmotogical  TsUe. 
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Total  of  Rain  that  fell  in  Abyssinia,  in  the  Years 
1770  and  1771>  in  the  Rainy  Month. 


GONDAR. 

1770. 

March    > 

April,      5 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

1 " 

Inches. 
.039 

2.717 

4,307 

10.089 

l&.b69 

2.834 

35.555 

KOSCAM. 

1771. 
February,     1 

&      r 

March,         J 

April,      -        .        - 

May, 

June,        -       -        . 

July,        -        .      - 

August, 

September, 

Inches. 
.664 

.085 

2.501 

6.38^ 

14.366 

10,019 
7-338 

^1  .S55 

, 
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BOOKS  IV.  V.  AND  VI. 


No.  I. 

TransacHons  at  Gmdar^and  Jourwjf  to  the  Sources 

qfthe  Nik. 

1  HE  reader,  in  the  course  of  the  two  last  volumes,  must 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  latter  part  of  the  history  of 
Abyssinia,  and  the  state  of  that  kingdom  when  Mr  Bruce 
arrived  in  it.  A  particular  account  of  the  MSS.  from  which 
he  extracted  his  information  respecting  the  reigns  of  the 
sovereigns,  from  Yasous  Tallac  till  the  murder  of  Hannes  11.^ 
May  17699  will  be  found  in  the  end  of  volume  Vll.  It  is 
sufficient  at  present  to  observe,  that  Michael,  the  governor 
of  Tigre,  had,  by  force  of  arms  and  intrigue,  conquered  both 
the  Kuaragna  and  Gal  la  parties,  which  had  successively 
ruled  the  nation  smce  the  death  of  Bacuffa.  A  rare  combi- 
nation  of  circumstances,  that  seldom  takes  place,  secured  the 
throne  to  the  Iteghe,  and  her  son  Yasous,  at  his  accession  a 
child  of  only  eight  years  of  age.  His  reign,  though  neither 
very  glorious  nor  active,  was  sufficiently  able  to  maintain  the 
obedience  of  the  distant  provinces,  which  his  premature  death, 
and  the  prejudices  of  his  son,  instantly  threw  into  confusion. 
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Three  irrecoDcileable  factions  rose  to  contend  for  the  favours 
and  direction  of  the  crown,  all  of  them  dangerous  to  its  in- 
terest and  authority.  The  Kuaragna,  headed  at  first  by  Wel- 
led leouly  the  queen's  brother,  and  afterwards  by  Kasmati 
Esfate,  and  others  of  her  relations,  had  long  been  superior  to 
all  the  rest,  on  account  of  their  affinity  to  the  queen,  and 
the  active  measures  they  had  taken  for  the  protection  of  her 
government.  The  Galla,  a  race  which  the  policy  of  fdmner 
kings  had  endeavoured  to  render  usefiil  to  their  natural  ene- 
mies the  Abyssinians,  by  dividing  their  interests,  and  changing 
their  habitations,  religion,  and  manners,  found  easy  access  to 
patronage  and  power  under  Joas,  the  grandson  of  a  Galla 
chief,  whose  daughter  had  been  imprudently  married  to  the 
young  king  of  Abyssinia,  "^he  third  party,  the  natives  of 
Tigre,  united  under  Michael,  a  cruel,  ambitious,  and  rebel* 
lious  warrior,  was  inferior,  in  number  and  interest,  to  any  of 
the  rest;  but  far  mofv^  idmhMM^'than  they,  on  account  of 
the  abilities  of  its  leader,  the  skill  and  command  of  fire-arms, 
which  it  had  obtained  by  situation,  and  the  opportunity  of 
rushing  in  from  a  distance  on  the  more  powerful  parties, 
after  they  had  exhausted  their  strength  in  mutual  conflict. 

Michael  sumamed  Subul,  or  the  Sharp,  an  epithet  reckoor- 
ie4  vety  expressive  of  his  cbar^ter,  was  the  iff  A  in  lineal 
descent  from  the  celebrated  Ayt^  ISobel,  Shum  of  Selawe, 
who  promoted  the  league  with  the  Portuguese.  His  mother 
was  die  grand-daughter  of  Delba  Yasow^  Kasmati  of  Tigre, 
the  father  of  Oustaa  the  Usiuper.  Hie  name  of  bis  father 
lyaii  Welled  Hezekiaa„  who  seems  to  have  lived  and  died*  in 
obscurity  in  the  province^  as  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  high  station  under  the  princes  of  his  time;  and  Michael 
vt98  accustomed  to  boast  of  bis  nobility  by  the  mother's  side, 
without  taking  notice  of  his  paternal  extraction  ^,  His  youth 
was  spent  in  the  civil  commotions  of  Tigre,  at  a  distance 


*  The  Gsneslogy  <if  Midiael  is  given  io  the  MS.  Tarikh,  or  kkboiy  of 
hit  transactions^  as  foUovirs ;  By  the  father's  side,  Ayto  Robel^  Shum  of 
Selawe,  Ayto  Arlme,  Ayto  Lebasi,  Welled  Hawaryat,  Welled  Heze* 
feias,  StAnl  Mdiaef.  By  the  mother's  side,  Del|}a  Yaseus,  Azaze  Jacob, 
then  Jlfco1/»  daughter,  Eahet  Mariam,  wha  bore  the  Ras.  By  WeHeta 
Ottn^HilvAmi  had  Wetted  Bxwaryt^  and  Welled  Kedme.  Mr  Ssk 
in  ia05  was  iB&nned»  that  the  Rat  died  in  1780,  in  the  9Sth  year  of  |iif 
age.    See  Lor4  Valentia'a  Trayeb,  Vol.  IE.  p.  164. 
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ffoni  the  sett  of  goveninient,  ahvays  turbulent  on  account 
of  the  dissensions  among  the  rulers  of  the  several  districts, 
and  the  habits  of  war  and  robbery  which  the  natives  had  ac* 
quired  since  the  period  of  the  Turkish  invasion.  From  a 
^pendant  on  the  governor,  he  at  last  became  the  leader  of  a 
party,  that  employed  itself  during  war  in  the  ordinary  adven- 
tures of  Abyssinian  campttigns^  and  during  p^ace  in  robbery 
and  depredation,  in  order  to  preserve  its  existence.  After 
the  death  of  Bacuffa,  Tigre  was  divided  amongst  several  no* 
bkneu,  some  of  whom  had  nearly  renounced  obedience  to 
the  crown.  Woldo,  Kasmati  of  Euderta,  had  long  established 
bioiself  in  the  province  by  force,  having  put  to  death  all  the 
governors  of  Tsegade,  Samen,  and  the  inferior  districts ;  and 
80  distant  were  his  affections  from  the  service  of  the  king, 
that  he  had  remitted  to  Gondar  only  a  scanty  tribute,  and 
had  not  appeared  there  since  the  reign  of  David  IV.  Michael 
was  the  only  antagonist  he  had  not  subdued.  This  rising 
.enemy  had  received  from  the  Iteghe  and  her  son  the  go- 
vernttient  of  Adowa,  which  had  been  taken  from  Basha  Retu 
about  the  year  7223,  in  which  Michael,  in  a  short  time,  for- 
tified himself  so  strongly,  as  to  defy  the  ambition  of  Woldo, 
and  expel  him  from  the  northern  part  of  the  province.  As 
his  district  bordered  upon  the  territory  of  the  Naybe  of  Ma- 
suafa,  Michael  obtained  from  htm  whatever  supplies  he  de- 
manded, and  suffered  no  person  to  enter  Abyssinia  in^at 
quarter  without  his  permission.  He  quarrelled  with  the  A- 
buna  and  the  cleigy  of  Axum,  whose  lands  he  immediately 
aeiaed,  and  brought  a  person  from  Jidda  to  perform  the 
duties  of  fnimate  in  his  government,  on  condition  of  allowitig 
hiawelf  to  possess  the  lands  of  the  church.  In  consequence 
of  this  and  other  rebellious  practices,  Michael  was  besieged 
on  Debra  Samayat,  a  strong  mountain  in  Tigre,  by  Yasoue 
asui  his  whole  army,  and  taken  prisoner  in  the  month  of  Ter, 
A.  M.  7239  (A.  D0  1747.)  Having  made  his  peace  with 
the  kmg,  he  was  appointed  Kasmati  of  all  Tigre,  in  Tekemt, 
A.  M.  7242  (A.  D.  1749),  at  Gondar,  to  the  complete  ex- 
clusion of  Kasmati  Woldo,  who  had  offended  the  crown. 
)R.educed  to  extremity,  Woldo  armed  in  his  defence  the 
Taltai  Doha  and  Galla  of  Angot,  but  with  little  success,  for 
Michael  pursued  him  with  incessant  battle  into  the  remotest 
iBoncf  of  his  goveramenjt.    The  king,  anxious  to  secure  the 
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tranquillity  of  his  subjects,  next  year,  at  the  eltd  of  the  rains, 

crossed  the  Tacazze,  and  brought  Michael,  Woldo,  and  his 

ally  Denguish,  to  Gondar  by   the  iivay  of  Axum ;   and, 

retaining  them  several  months  at  court,  endeavoured  to  re* 

concile  them  by  every  artifice  in  his  pbwer.     All  his  ivishes^ 

M'ere  totally  ineffectual.     They  were  dismissed  in  Miaizay, 

7243  (April  1751,)  and  by  the  end  of  the  rains  were  again 

in  arms.     Kasmati  Woldo  fell  on  the  19th  Ter,  7244>  before 

the  royal  army,  which  was  marching  with  haste  to  separate 

him  and  his  enemy,  arrived  in  Tigre.    Michael,  by  thb  event, 

obtained  full  command  over  the  whole  province,  and  was 

confirmed  each  succeeding  year  till  the  death  of  Yasous, 

2 1st  Sene,  7d47-    Notwithstanding  the  rainy  season,  and  the 

distance  of  his  province,  the  Kasmati  of  Tigre  arrived  at 

Gondar  on  the  ^4di,  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  Joas,  a 

child  of  seven  years  old,  whom  his  grandmother  placed  on 

the  throne.     About  two  months  after,  the  queen's  third 

daughter,  Ozoro  Altash|.was  married  to  his  son.  Welled 

Hawaryat,  lately  created  Bajerund,  which  established  his 

alliance  with  the  royal  family.     On  the  21st  Sene,  7249 

(June  1757),  Michael  again  hastened  to  Gondar,  in  order  to 

maintain  his  interest  against  Ayo,  governor  of  Begemder,  who 

had  resolved  to  give  up  bis  places  in^avour  of  his  son,  Mar 

riam  Barea,  a  young  nobleman  of  great  accomplishments, 

and  therelore  a  dangerous  competitor  for  the  royal  favour,  in 

the  opinion  of  a  man  ^ho  aimed  at  the  government  of  the 

whole  kingdom.     Ayo  arrived  on  the  23d  of  Mascaram, 

7250;  but  Michael  had  procured  for  himself  the  province 

of  Samen,  which  lies  between  Tigre  and  Begemder,  and  in 

this  he  was  invested  on  the*  eighth  day  of  the  following  month. 

Possessing  a  frontier  country  once  ruled  by  his  enemies,  he  lived 

for  ten  years  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  Mariam  Barea,  who 

was  governor  of  Begemder,  and  nearly  connected  to  the  royal 

family  by  his  marriage  with  the  queen's  daughter,  Ozoro 

Esther,  the  young  widow  of  Netcho,  Kasmati  of  Tcherkin. 

Esther,  whose  name  appears  so  often  in  these  volumes  as  the 

friend  of  the  author,  was  married  to  Netcho  soon  after  his 

appoiptment  to  the  government  of  Tsegade,  Walkait,  and 

Raselfil,  which  took  place  on  the  27th  1  ahsas,  A.  M.  724S 

(Dec.  1750.)     She  was  taken  from  him,  before  his  defeat 

^nd  death,  by  the  queen,  and  givep  to  Ayo  Mariam  Barea, 
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Oft  the  21st  ^f  Tekemt,  7253  (Oct.  1750).  With  this  un- 
fortunate  nobleman  she  lived  till  his  death,  and  dire w  her- 
self, on  the  29th  of  Ter,  7261  (Feb.  1769)^  into  the  arms 
of  the  bitter  enemy  of  her  husband's  family,  to  the  ruin  of  the 
king  and  his  Galla  kindred,  who  had  murdered  him  with 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  cruelty.  Before  this  singular 
event,  Michael  had  nearly  obtained  the  height  of  his  ambi- 
tion. He  had  been  created  Ras,  11th  Mascaram,  7260,  in 
place  of  the  queen's  brother,  Ras  Welled  leoul,  who  had 
died  on  the  £Oth  Megabit,  7259;  and  he  was  confirmed  in 
the  office  of  Betwudet  immediately  before  setting  out  for  the 
campaign  of  Begemder.  His  course  after  that  was  stained 
with  every  pollution  of  treason  and  murder.  He  defeated 
the  army  of  his  master  at  Fenter,  Miaizay  25th,  7261  (April 
1769)9  entered  Gondar  in  triumph,  and  having  brought  Han-, 
nes,  the  brother  of  Bacuffa,  from  Wechne,  caused  the  king  to 
be  assassinated  at  midnight,  Monday,  8th  of  Ginbot,  the 
same  year.  Hannes  being  unable  to  act,  through  age  and  in- 
firmit^'  of  mind,  the  Ras  secretly  ordered  him  to  be  poisoned, 
after  a  reign  of  seven  months,  in  Hedar,  7262  (Oct.  1769*) 
Tecla  Haim&nout,  the  son  of  Hannes,  was  placed  on  the 
throne,  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  older  indeed  than  many 
of  the  former  kings  at  their  accession,  but  sufficiently  young 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  his  elector  *, 

Such  is  the  history,  or  rather  the  dates,  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  the  man  who  was  all-powerful  in  Abys- 
sinia at  the  time  of  Mr  Bruce's  arrival  at  Masuah.  He  left 
that  place,  JNov.  10,  1769^  and  came  to  Gondar,  Feb.  15tb^ 
1770.  4'he  king  and  the  Ras  were  absent  in  the  campaign 
against  Fasil  Waragna,  and  Mr  Bruce  lived  in  the  Mahomer 
tan  town  with  Uagi  Saleh,  or  at  Ko^cam,  till  they  returned^ 
on  the  2d  of  March,  when  he  saw  them  for  the  first  time. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  transcribe  from  his  commonrplace 
book  the  account  of  their  entrance^  and  the  opinion  he  at 
first  conceived  of  the  Ras.    It  was  written  after  going  home. 


*  The  BthiofHc  dates  are  taken  frpm  the  MS.  Annals  of  Abyssinia, 
Vol.  V. ;  the  corresponding  month  and  year,  according  to  the  European 
calculation,  are  given  as  nearly  as  the  inequality  of  the  two  modes  of  com-*, 
nutation  will  admit  of.    See  the  Chronolo^cal  Table  la  the  end  of  Vol. 
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at  a  time  when  he  had  aot  nBceived  any  favours  froaa  Michael^ 
nor  known  bin  safficiently  to  fbrai  an  estinatifc  of  his  real 
character.  It  aboaade  in  Af  abic  names  of  Abyssiaian  oiBces 
and  places,  on  account  of  the  audior's  having  received  his 
infonnation  from  the  Mahometans;  and  the  orthography  is 
not  so  correct  as  he  afterwards  made  it 

^  The  2d  of  March  we  went  to  meet  the  king  on  his  march 
to  Gondar.  The  Vizir  (Ras)  came  first,  with  about  a  bv»- 
dred  borse,  mounted  upon  a  mule.  He  first  stopt  and  made 
a  short  prayer  at  the  church  of  Azazo,  and  then  came  to  a 
small  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Dumaza,  which  runs 
below  Azazo,  that  is  near  Gondar.  His  mule  ran  so  fast, 
and  he  was  so  poorly  dressed,  that,  though  we  were  dis* 
mounted  to  wait  for  him,  he  past  us  without  our  being  able 
to  salute  him.  Having  past  the  Dumaza,  he  sat  himself  down 
on  a  small  risii^  ground  to  see  the  army  pass,  while  they 
were  pitching  bis  tent.  The  army  advanced  by  twos  and 
threes,  all  in  disorder ;  part  encamped,  the  rest  entered  Gon- 
dar. There  was  no  order  observed.  We  first  pulled  off  our 
shoes,  and*  then  kissed  bis  hand,  sitting  down  as  he  desired 
US.  After  the  Vizir  came  the  King,  with  about  an  hundred 
horse,  with  forty  drums,  mounted  on  mules,  beating  before 
him;  and  long  boms,  or  trumpets,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
country.  Upon  the  King's  passing  we  ail  rose;  so  did 
the  Vizir,  ami  stood  till  he  was  past.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  King  seeing  him  standing,  hastened  to  pass  that  he  might 
sit  again,  for  he  was  above  80  years  old,  and  was  besides 
lame,  bis  thigh  being  broke  in  his  youth  by  a  wound  from  a 
Ittiee.  The  King  entered  his  tent,  and  the  Vizir  his ;  where^ 
irfker  ha  had  changed  his  dress,  put  on  a  muslin*  striped  shirt, 
Zfld  ordered  (curled)  bis  hair  in  the  fashion  of  b»  countiy, 
we  were  again  admitted.  He  was  sitting  on  a  sofa;  on  eadi 
side  of  Um  vrere  bis  great  men,  and  particularly  Kasmati 
Gueta,  just  then  reconciled  to  him,  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
late  king's  party,  that  were  called  Kuaragna,  as  being  from 
the  province  of  Kuara,  the  country  of  the  Queen-mother. 
Gueta  had  paid  1000  ounces  of  gold  for  this  peace.  The 
Viair  was  tall,  not  very  black,  bis  hair  and  beard  as  while  as 
snow,  the  first  of  which  he  dressed  however  after  the  mode 
of  young  men,  and  though  80  years  of  age,  his  face  appeared 
like  a  man  of  60.  His  face  did  not  bespeak  the  man  of  parts 
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be  wt8,  fdtf  16  bid  m  great  sbare  of  siUiness,  md  hb  wbole 
fliMMMi«e  waft  cxceedioglj  clownish  and  bnilish.  He  aidccd  my 
coiMrtiy'ft  name,  if  1  was  a  Christian,  and  if  a  Frank ;  to  which 
we  aasweped  as  we  found  our  advantage.  After  a  verjr  small 
slay  we  wient  oot  of  his  tent  to  that  c^  the  officer  s  next  ad- 
joining, to  learn  die  particulars  of  the  late  battle.  The 
King'ft  tent  is  of  red  cloth ;  long,  pent-hoiise  like  at  top^ 
within  brocade.  Before  the  King  were  carried  three  stand* 
aeds,  being  each  a  large  ball  silver-gilt,  surmounted  by  across^ 
cairied  on  » long  staff,  and  below  the  ball  a  small  flag  of 
three  points,  blue,  red,  and  green,  about  two  feet  long,  with* 
CMiti  device.  The  Kmg  rode  upon  a  mule  all  covereKl  with 
scarket,.  and  blue  bousing ;  his  head  bare,  with  a  fine  linen  or 
niusliu  cloth  wrapped  around  him,,  which  he  held  with  one 
hfmd  np  to  hk  mouth.  We  were  too  ^sr  off  to  discern  bis 
features;  and  the  Vizir  beii^  very  busy,  we  did  not  take 
his  leave  t)o  see  him  in  his  tent.  Three  of  the  Queen's 
dangbters,^  one  of  whom,  the  widow  of  Mariara  Barea,  was 
now  the  Vizir's  wife^,  came  after,  riding  upon  mules  like 
men,  their  &ces  half  uncovened,  with  parasols  like  a  dab 
carried  over  their  heads,  as  was  likewise  orer  the  heads  of 
the  Viair  and  King.  AU  the  clergy  came  flocking  to  visk 
him,  amongst  the  rest  the  monks  of  Koscam,  with  two  stand- 
ards like  the  former,  and  two  stiver  drums;  the  Gumenos 
and  two  other  priests,  with  their  mitres  and  pontificals. 
They  stopped  before  the  tent  about  100  yards,  and  began  to 
sing  hymnsj  after  finishing  wbieh  they  were  admitted.  The 
Viasir,  soon  after  his  murder  of  the  King,  put  the  Gumenoe 
in  irons,  being  very  rich  by  the  Queen's  bounties,  and  did 
not  f  el<Hl8e  him  till  he  had  paid  500  ounces  of  got<^  equal  to 
5000  pataiBftg*. 

^  The  Sd  in  the  morniag,  the  King  made  his  entry.  Before 
him'  came  part  of  the  troops,  horse  and  foot,  without  anj 
orders  about  4000,  who  joined  themselves  to  about  500 
horse,  and  the  same  number  of  musqueteers,  of  the  Vizir  of 
Tigre,  who  had  before  occupied  the  square  before  the  King^s 
house.    After  came  the  Kii^,  wrapped  up  to  the  nose  in  the 


*  The  Oredk&caH  die  prier  of  a  convent  or  chtudi  GuORIIOser  B^ 
gumenos.   The  AbyssSman  term  bMcoidier* 
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ivhite  doth  they  wear,  having  three  standards  and  40  drums 
before  him,  aud  a  dais  carried  over  his  head.  After  him  were 
earned  the  dais  used  in  the  celebration  of  divine  service  in 
his  tent  or  camp.  Behind  these,  at  a  very  small  distance, 
was  the  Viceroy  of  Tigre ;  before  him  was  carried  a  silver 
rod,  with  several  rings  of  gold,  and  a  gold  ball  on  the  top  of 
it,  the  ensign  of  his  office.  After  him  came  the  King's  mu»- 
queteers,  and  the  different  Casmati's,  or  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, Gusho  of  Amhara,  Wondy  Powussen  (Wundu-be- 
wusen)  of  Begamidre,  and  Kuilo  Yesous,  newly  made  gover- 
nor of  Samen  in  the  room  of  Ayto  Tesfo,  who  had  caballed, 
and  still  kept  possession  of  Samen.  All  the  soldiers  who  had 
killed  an  enemy  distinguished  themselves  by  a  narrow  stripe 
of  red  cloth  upon  his  lance  or  musket ;  if  he  had  slain  more 
he  carried  more,  and  round  his  wrist  he  had  the  privy  parts 
of  his  enemies  killed,  stuffed  with  straw,  which,  as  soon  as 
the  King  vias  seated,  he  threw  down,  each  in  his  turn,  before 
him,  with  encomiums  on  his  own  bravery ;  and  this  is  the 
never  failing  practice,  even  when  a  woman  is  regent,  as  was 
the  late  Queen  in  the  minority  of  J  oas  and  his  father  Ya- 
80US.  The  different  viceroys  were  distinguished  by  particu-* 
lar  ornaments  on  their  heads,  bhort  waistcoats  and  short 
breeches  of  silk  stuffs  of  Scio,  and  a  silver  shield.  Gusho 
was  married  to  the  Queen's  daughter,  Qzoro  Altash*,  and 
after  to  a  daughter  of  th/e  Viceroy  of  Tigre.  Wondy  Powus- 
sen, who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  late  fight,  was  to 
be  married  to  a  daughter  of  Ras  Michael's  son.  Welled  Hay- 
rat  (Hawaiyat),  by  Ozoro  Altash,  daughter  of  the  late  Queen. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  principal  Shums  of  Mariani  Barea, 
and  upon  his  master's  death  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Kas's 
tent  from  the  fury  of  i.upo  (Lubo),  and  had  grown  up  into 
great  favour  by  the  protection  of  the  Queen's  daughter,  Ma- 
riani Barea's  wife,  Mho,  after  her  husband's  death,  had  been 
married  to  Ras  Michael,  according  to  the  manner  of  marry- 
ing in  ibe  country.  Among  the  trophies  was  the  skin  of 
Woosheka,  Lupous  servant,  who  had  been  flead  by  order  of 


*  This  should  be  Wellet  a-Israel.  The  Jmi  carried  over  their  heads 
is  called  debab  jor  tedubiba.  The  silver  rod  is  called  zanga ;  vthe  bloody 
trophies  shubshub  or  alegat ;  the  ornaments  on  their  heads  shufshuft  ^ 
kirn  zawerk.— JS</. 
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the  RaSy  stuffed,  and  ordered  to  be  hnng  upon  the  targe  tree 
before  the  King's  house,  which  seemed  to  disgust  the  peo* 
pie." 

The  Common-place  Book  after  this  gives  a  journal  of  the 
health  of  the  Ras,  who  seems  to  have  been  afflicted  with  va- 
rious kinds  of  diseases,  bodily,  moral,  and  political,  during 
the  time  that  Mr  Bruce  stayed  in  Gondar,  before  his  removal 
to  Emfras.     The  bulletin  is  as  follows : 

*^  March  1 1th.  Waited  on  the  Ras  that  day.  Duho  came 
with  an  insulting  message  from  Fasil  about  Boro  da  Gogo. 
Powi^ssen  received  on  that  day  his  wife's  portion,  100  car- 
pets, 100  guns,  100  mules,  100  oxen  with  their  ploughing 
ioatruments,  besides  1000  other  oxen  and  cows.    The  goods 

,  were  all  brought  into  the  presence  chamber;  the  Ozoros 
and  the  Queen  sent  also  guns,  knives,  and  the  ras-werk,  or 
diadem,  they  wear  upon  their  heads.  March  7th.  Wondy 
Wusen  came  to  Koscam,  and  carried  *  his  bride  to  his  tent 
^d  army  at  Azazo;  and  on  the  dth  set  out  with  Gusho 
home.  Boro  da  Gogo  had  been  left  Kasmati  of  Gojam  by 
Michael  against  Waragna.  9th.  Arrived  Nanna  Georgis, 
Sbekh  of  the  Agows,  with  little  gold.  Damot  and  Maitsha 
had  refused  to  pay  the  miry.  He  departed  home  on  the  l^th* 
March  11th.  This  evening  the  Ras  had  a  complaint  in  his 
knee,  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  sending  for  me ;  •  he  was 
easier  the  two  succeeding  days,  having  nibbed  it  with  spirits 
of  wine  and  caniphqr,  which  1  gave  him.  He  seemed  averse 
to  using  all  remedies,  and  refused  taking  any,  except  those 
which  1  tasted  before  him.  .13  and  14.  Very  uneasy  at  bad 
accounts  from  Gojam,  and  repenting  his  having  returned  con- 

,,  Irary  to  his  own  opinion.  The  15th  he  had  a  pain  in  his 
fiide,  which  continued  till  the  18th,  when  he  proposed  to  be 
cupped,  but  changed  his  mind ;  he  looked  ill,  but  had  no 
fever ;  it  seemed  fretting  at  the  defeat  of  the  Agows.  19th, 
Word  came  of  Boro's  defeat ;  the  Ras  very  ill,  but  would 
take  no  remedies  ;  on  the  same  day  arrived  a  man  from  Fa- 
sil»  who  said  that  he  had  Dead  two  men  alive  for  the  death  of 
Woosheka  (found  out  to  be  false) ;  that  Aylo  of  Gojam  had 
made  peace ;  that  Boro  da  Gpgo  had  married  a  daughter  of 
Welled  Guetan  (Ked^n),  son. of  Ras  Michael:  Boro  had 


*  This  k  a  cereaxmy  used  at  marriages.  Thelmsband  carries  the  bride 
an  liit  back  to  lus  (ma  houi^  or  at  least  rQaad  that  of  ber  fttber* 
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fynmeAj  married  a  d—ghkr  of  Canwitt  Eshle.  £Mi.  Has 
Michad,  though  .visibly  worse,  in  revenge  for  -Boro,  oi^wd 
the  eyes  of  44  Galla  to  be  pulled  out  at  the  tent  of  Kvfla 
Yesous,  Kasmati  of  Tigre.  *  2lst.  The  Ras  anich  Jbe  same. 
S9d.  Still  nobody  adm&ed;  will  take  no  Aiediemebut  asolt* 
ed  hotter:  83d.  Still  ill ;  nobody  atfanitted ;  reports  go  that 
Nanna  Giv^  is  either  beaten  or  revolted,  bnt  this  false." 

The  journal  is  continaed  oo  till  die  meeting  with  4ie£iiig 
ftt  lAmgoe  in  M«y,  and  firom  that  timeto  theroUbery  at 
Sara  by  Giiebm  Mebedin  and  his  party. 

In  Bakigaai'fl  Italian  Joomal,  thu  adventnve  is  stated  as 
follows : 

MaggioiQ^  ^  A  la  mat  Siuno  a  tj- miglio  soltodi  JDiBNi 
cnrero  sotto  la  montagna  ove  i  sitnato  Dara.  in  questo  hm- 
.gho  eiamo  stati  anrpresi  per  nna  tnippa  di  ladri  jervitori  di 
Ohebra  Medin  che  sottotitnlo  di  amici  i  servitori  di*Casn«ti 
Wuel  de  Ussen,  si  anno  dacondati  in  oopioso  nuMiero«epo- 
l^ti  di  tutto  che  noi  portavsmo.  A  on  ora  di  canino  di 
^esto  hiogho  tenendo  it  suddetto  cocso,  per  on  valloae  as- 
sai  stretto,  pieno  di  boacoy.e  di  alberi  asolto  ooriosi,  siano 
andatia  Dara  in  on  viUcggiodi  Ttwdii,  neUacasa  di  Cadiws 
Mahemet''  At  ten  in  tlie  morning  we  are  about  hatf  ande 
under  Dara,  or  ralher  onder  tbe  mountain  wfaeve  Dara  is  si- 
ioated.  In  that  plaee  wehave  been  surprised  hyn  tro^  of 
robbers,  fervants  of  Gcbra  Mehedin,  who,  mider  prstenee  of 
bemg  firiends  and  servants  of  Casmati  Wondy-wiisen,  have 
aorroonded  os  in  great  nnmbeisy  and  spoiled  as  of  evaiy 
thing  whidi  we  were  carrying.  At  an  hoiv's  joomey  Ihmi 
that  places  holding  the  same  course,  we  have  come  tivough 
a  veiy  jOndt  valley,  Aill  of  wood,  and  very  curions  trees^  to 
Dara,  a  village  of  l^irks,  into  the  hoase  of  Negade^raa  M*- 


An  account  of  this  rdbbery  is  olso  given  in  Mr  Bmo^a 
commonrplaoe  book,  with  the  history  of  the  wn^  -from  that 
time  till  the  taking  of  Michael  in  1771. 

Of  the  journey  to  tfaeeomce^  there  aiist,  besides  Ae  nnr- 
lativeinMr  Bruoe'»own  words,  written  as  hewent  along,  the 
complete  journal  by  Balugani  in  Italian,  and  maoy  ellhe 
dripcs  of  imper  vrfiich  he  carried  in  him  hand,  on  whieh'lie 


.  *  qPluiLslmlUe  toaca.    7W.«hpla*BaBi|t  m  uaiism,  Aai^h  ti 
lifctfei]  ^^ 
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wrote  with  t  pencil  the  history  of  eadi  day  before  he  en* 
tered  it  in  the  journal  at  night.  If  it  were  necessary  to  con- 
jGrm  the  accuracy  of  Mr  Bruce's  account  by  any  additional 
evidence,  these  might  be  inserted  here;  but  the  reader  maj 
consider  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  tiie  whole  journal^ 
and  estimate,  by  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages,  the 
accuracy  of  the  rest.  It  is  the  diary  of  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday, 3qth  and  81st  October  17^0;  in  the  night  of  the 
first  of  which  they  met  with  Fasil  at  Bamba. 

A  df  datojhndo  a  Bababaha* 
30  Martedi.    A  6  ore.  mat*  salpato,  per  W.  S.  W* 

A  6i  passato  il  rio  Saroccha,  queslo  corre  Nt 
e  S. 

A  7  ore,  per  S.  W.  Tanchal  restava  alladestra 
3i  migl. ;  qui  cominciamo  secondare  il  lago, 
a  sinistra,  Cochau  nella  strada. 
Tchiemmera  a  destra  a  W.  N.  W*  a  4i  m. 
distanza. 

A  91  reposato  a  Delghi  Mariam  di  qui  la  mon- 
tagna  Goi  Mariam  restava,  per  S.  Vf,  Mes- 
calaxos  restava,  per  S.  S.  W.  Di  Saroccha 
fino  a  Goi  Mariam  tutto  e  Tacussa.  Cuara 
restava,  per  W.  S.  W.  Goltuchia  villagio 
dove  si  fa  gran  bazzar,  il  paese  e  di  Casmati 
Mamo,  al  S.  b  W*  resta  Dinghelber  e  Dara 
8.  E.  b  S.    Coscamo,  per  N.  £.  b  E. 

A  lOj^  Salpato,  per  S.  W. 

A  1 1  Arrico,  villagio,  9,  migl.  a  destra* 
1  ]{  Dirto  fondo  e  riposato 

A  i  Sera,  Salpato,  per  S.  W. 

A  *  Andamo,  per  S.  S.  W. 

A  1  ora.    Caduss  Miehele  a  liestra  f  miglio. 

A  If  Chidena  Mariet,  Meskelaxos  sono  due 
isole  ptccole  f  miglio  di  dist  A  qui  I'Abaj 
pesta  al  S.  S«  K« 

A  I'f  traversato  9  rio , 

A%  Passato  per  Mescalaxoa  eheresfovasopra 
unapiccola  moatagna :  a  poco  doppo  .passato 
altro  rio  che  si  chiame  Comoa ;  di  quealo 
Inogo  la  bocca  del  Nilo  e  per  S.  S.  W. 
A  S|  Salpato  del  rqioso  per  S.  b  W. 
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A  Sf  Traversato  un  grande  rio  die  coodu«:eva 

poca  aqua  ma  cbiara  si  chiama  . 

A  4i  riposato  nel  vallone  sotto  Ambaba 
A  5  represo  il  camino,  e  dato  fondo  a  Ambaba 
a5i 

18t  ore.  =  18  migU 

51  Mercordi.  In  questo  giorno  abbiamo  ritrovato  il  Rass 
Faccil  campato.nel  vallone  dove  avevimo  reposato,  I'ultima 
volta,  il  giorno  avanti.  li  Rass  era  arrivato  in  questo  luogo^ 
verso  le  7  della  sera  antecedente,  e  restato  tutta  la  notte. 
Nella  mattina  a  ricevuto  noi  con  cortesia,  mi  ha  regalato  un 
cavallo,  e  dato  un  uomo  chiamato  Scialaka  VVoldo  per  pro- 
seguire  il  nostro  viaggio  alle  fontane. 

A  lOj.  matt,  salpato  per  S.  b  W. 

A  1 IJ  riposato  al  rio  Sorghi ;  corre  per  S.  W.  and  N.E. 

A  12  passato  ii  rio  di  Dinghelber^  corre  come  quellodi 

sopra. 
A  14  ora,  arrivato  alia  chietsa^a  Dinghelber  alia  casadel 
Rass.  In  questo  luogo  il  lago  e  a  j  de  miglio  lonta- 
no,  ma  ^  la  profoiuiita  del  golfo,  poiche  dalle  1 1  del 
giorno  passato  lo  abbiamo  sempre  iasciato  lontano 
circa  2  miglie  e  ritrovato  qui  a  Diugbelber.  Di 
Dinghelber  li  vcdono,  Era fi as,  per  £  b  N.  Dara, 
per  £.  S.  E.  Dek,  E.  b  S.  I'Abaj  uscito  di  lago, 
S.  E-  b  E.  Gonder,  per  N.  E.  Amidamid,  per 
S.  E.     SakalUi  per  S.  b  E.     Guesghi,  per  S.  S.  W. 

2f  or.  =  7  migl. 
The  translation  of  which  is  given  in  the  note  *• 


*  On  the  29tk  landed  at  Bababaha.  w,  «  «r      *      ,  ^ 

Tuesday  Soth,  at  6  o'clock,  A.  M.  set  out,  W.  S.  W.  At  6J,  passed 
the  river  Sarocca,  which  runs  N.  and  S.  At  7,  travelled  S.  W. :  Tenkd 
remained  on  our  right  3i  mUes  distant.  Here  we  begm  to  coast  along 
the  hke ;  on  our  left  Cochaou,  on  the  road ;  Tcheinmera  is  on  our  right, 
44  miles  off.  At  9j  rested  at  Delghi  Mariam^  whence  die  mountain 
Goi-Mariam  bore  S.  W.  Mescalaxos  bore  S.S.  W.  From  Sarocca  to 
Goi-Mariam  all  is  Tocusso.  Kuara  bore  W.  S.  W.  Goltucca,  a  village 
where  there  is  a  great  market,  the  country  belonging  to  Kasmati  Mam- 
mo,  bears  S.  by  W.  Dingleber  and  Dara  bear  S.  E.  b  S.  Koscam, 
N.  E.  b  E.  At  lOj  set  out  S.  W.  At  1 1,  Arrico,  a  village  on  our  right, 
3  miles  pff;    1 1  J,  Stopped  to  rest.    At  i  one  P.  M.  set  out,  S.  W.    At 
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In  the  same  manner  the  journal  continues  till  their  arrival' 
at  the  fountains  of  the  Nile.  The  journal  of  Smdavy  No*' 
vember  4tb,  the  day  on  which  they  reached  Geeab^  is  as  foU' 
lows: 

Domenica  4.  di  Novembre  salpato  di  Davola  a  B  ore,  per> 
E.  S.  E.  a  8i  passato  un  piccolo  rio  che  viene  di  N.  che  si 
chiama  Gugeri,  qui  abbiamo  coniinciato  a  montare  iascianda 
il  valtone  alia  destra,  andando  per  S.  E.  e  sempre  costeggianw 
do  per  E.  S.  E.  Ad  traversato  un  torrente  chiamato  Car** 
DaciMlii  viene  di  N.  £.    Enirano  tutti  li  due  in  Davola.    Ora 

siamo  in  mezzo  di  vallone .     A  9  ore,  traversato  il  rio 

CSaccinOf  e  riposato.  Viene  di  N.  A<}^  Salpato  per  S.  S.  £« 
e  5  minute  doppo,  traversato  il  rio  Davola.  Costeggiando  la 
montagna  destra  abbiamo  passato  a  £0  passi  un  piccolo  tor* 
rente  che  discende  di  questa  montagna  e  viene  di  S,  Ab- 
biamo lasciato  il  rio  Davola  che  corre  nel  vaUon^  a  siuMtray 
venendo  di  E.  S.  E.  AlOj  corso  8.  b  £.  AfFormftsha«ioii« 
tagnadella  quale  casca  un  rio;  e  a  sinisira,  piulomanta  ^  at- 

_        . . -  ^ '  -         .  , _  -  ■    ' 

j:  eoe  we  travelled  S.  S.  W.  At  1^  Kedus  Michael  was  on  our  rights  § 
milt  distant.  At  l^i  Kedame  Aret  and  Mescalaxos^  two  snull  isUnda 
in  die  lake,  ^  mile  distant.  Here  the  Abay  bore  S.  S«  £..  Al,  \i  crois«e4 
the  river  •— ^.  At  2  passed  by  Mescalaxos^  that  stood  on  a  little  hill ; 
and  a 'short  time  after  crossed  another  river  called  Comon :  from  that 
place  the  outlet  of  the  Nile  from  the  lake  Is  S.  S.  W.  At  2^  set  out 
fmm  our  resting  place  S.  by  W.  At  S|  crossed  a  large  river  that  had 
little  waters  but  it  was  clear*  called  -i — ^.  At  4^  rested  in  thelarge  val*' 
ley  (vallone)  beneath  Bamba.  At  5.  took  the  road*  and  l^n^ed  at  9a^-> 
ba  at  si  o'clock.  The  sum  of  the  day's  journey  S^-houi^y  valued  at  1 8 
miles. 

Wednesday,  3 1  st  October.  Oti  this  day  we  have  fouM*  Ras  Fasil  en« 
camped  in  the  valleyy  in  which  we  rested*  the  last  time>  yas|enlay.  The 
Ras  had  arrive4  here  about  seven  o  dock  last  evenin^^^  an^  remained  ^he- 
whole  night.  In  the  morning  he  has  received  us  with  favour,  has  made 
me  a  present  of  a  horse>  and  given  us  a  man  called  Shalaka  Woldo  to 
guide  us  in  our  journey  to  the  fountains.  * 

At  10^  A.  M.  set  out  S.  b  W.  At  il{  rested  at  the  Hver  Sorg^ij 
whieh  runs  S.  W.  and  N. £.  At  18  crossed  the. river  of  Dingleberr 
which  runs  in  the  direction  of  t|ie  preced^i^.  At  li  arrived  at  the 
church  at  Dingleber,  at  the  house  of  the  Ras  (Fasil).  In  this  place  the 
lalce  is{-  of  a  mile  distant^  but  it  is  the  bottom  of  the  gulf;  rbr,  from 
11  o'clock  yesterday^  it  has  always  been  about  two  miles  from  us,  and 
we  have  fallen  in  with  it  here  again  at  Dinglebor.  Fhom  Din^eber  are' 
t^cn  Bmfrai,  bearing  £  b.  N.  Oara,  £.  S.  £.  Dek»  £.  b  S. ;  the  Nile 
coming  out  of  the  lake  $.  £.  b  S.  Qond^r  N*  £•  AmidaAid  moua* 
um8S.£.    Sacchala  S.  b  £.    Guesgue  S.  S.  W. 

VJOL.  V.  £  e 
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tm  montegiia  ft  Q  miglia  E.  (e  un  altro  rio  pin  grande)  chia- 
mata  ligiambra.  Piu  loutano  ^  la  uiontagna  Amidamid, 
Uttte  oelia  stessa  direztone.  Li  due  uliimie  rii  sono  Davola. 
A  1 1  siamo  circa  al  soiunia  della  montagna.  Nostro  corso 
e  S.  b  £.  e  abbiamo  passato  a  caoto  la  chiesa  di  Mariam.  A 
lli^  per  S.  S.  £•  siamo  sopra  la  moDtagoa.  Tutto  il  paese. 
alia  destra  e  alS.  W.  e  Saccala.  La  cbiesa  di  Mariam  Nett 
8<^ra  il  rio  Abaj  resta  per  S.  a  4  miglia  }.  A  1  Ij  discen- 
deodo  oel  vallooe,  traversato  il  rio  Chebezza.  Vieoe  di  £. 
A  8  miQuti  piu  abbiamo  passato  un  grosso  torrente  rapido 
che  si  chiama  Gugfaeri.  A  12}  riposato  nel  mezzo  del  val- 
lone  sopra.  una  piccoia  colle  dove  si  tiene.  un  bazzara,  il  Sa- 
bato.  A  14  Salpato.  La  chiesa  sopra  le  fontane  restaSud. 
A  £}  Siamo  arrivato  sopra  le  fontane. 

This  journal  of  the  4th  November  is  copied  from  the  ori- 
ginal sketch  made  by  Balugani  as  he  advanced.  The  finish- 
ed journal  has  a  few  variations,  or  rather  corrections.  For 
instance,  in  the  last  entry  it  stands*,  ''A3  siamo  arrivato* 
alia  chiese  diSan  Michele  sopra  le  fontane^  e  4  i  migl.  per 
S.  W«  b  S.  discendendo  nel  v^Uone  si.  travano  le  fontane- 
del  iiilo^  Siamo  dato  fondo  nel  vallone  chiamato  Assua,  a  | 
migl.  piu  at  S.  S.  E.  delle  suddette  fontane.  6  ore  =>  miglie;. 

Somma  delle  miglia  di  camino  che  vi  sono  di  Gonder  alle. 
fontane  del  Nilo,  in  tutto  111  miglia  incirca. 

Le  fontane  del  Nilo  sono  3,  una  di  esse  aura  4  palmi  di 
diametro  in  circa,  ma  i  tutta  ripiena  di  giunchi,  e  non  mos 
tra  nd  sua  profondita,  n^  sua  justa  estensione^  non  essendo 
possibile  de  ikitrodurvi  nessuna  sonda. 

La  seconda  sara  lontana  dalla  prima  5  passi,  al  S*  poco  W. 
ed  avra  12  polici  di  diametro  nel  la  bocca,  ma  uell'  interiore* 
aara  circa  4  palmi  e  profonda  piedi  8. 3  polici.  La  terza  sara 
lontana  12  passi  dalla  prima  per  S.  S.  W. ;  sua  bocca  e  al- 
quanto  piu  ampia  dalla  seconda,  ma  non  tiene  che  5  piedi  e. 
8  polici  di  profondit^.     La  prima  essendo  la  piu  bassa,  le 
aque  si  vedono  al  livello  della  terra,  ma  nelle  altre  due,  essen- 
do il  terreno  alquanto  rilevato  Taqua  resta  8  polici  in  circa 
piu  abassa  che  il  livello  di  sua  bocca.  Tutte  le  tre  si  vedono 
bensi  bollire,  ma  tanto  impercettibilimente  che  appena  coa 
grande  attentione  si  puo  ricognoscere ;  e  falso  i  cio  che  al-- 
cuni  dicono  quando  dicono  che  sortono  con  strepito  dalla^ 
terra  rilevandosi  sopra  d'essa. 

*  The  tnunUtUm  is  pige  4S7  begint  here; 
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I'utto  qtiesto  luogo  vicino  alle  fontane  dqd  produce  che 

^rba  e  giunchi,  alberi  non  si  ritrovano  alm^no  alia  distauza 

di  i  miglio  per  ogni  parteu 

Latitudine  delle  itontaney  gradi,  10. 58.  .58. 

AUi  5.  Novembre  Le  surse  del  Nilo  «ouo  situate  nel  paese  d'A- 
ftltora  del  Sole  ;  •     •      u*         *    o  i    ii        c^ 

gradi.  6.7. 15,         S^^  *^'  ^"^  provincia  chiamata  bakaJla.    ao- 

Alii 6.  Novembre  no  situate  in  un  piccolo  vallone  a  basso  della 
ijlturadei  Sole,  montagua  di  Gheesh  per  1J*N.E.;  dalle  fon- 
^  '     *     '  tanne  al  sonimo  delta  nioutagna  vi  sarano  Uf- 

miglia  vicino  a  3.  Sopra  le  fontane  a  -$-  de  mjglio  di  distan- 
za  di  esse  per  N*  E.  b  N.  vi  ^  una  chiesa  nel  sommo  di  una 
colliua  chiamata  Cadus  Mickele  sopra  le  fontane. 

Sortendo  il  Nilo  dagli  sui  foiiti  prcnde  la  direzione  per  £• 
per  ^  di  iiiiglio.  Indi  gira  per  N.  £.  per  altro  4  miglio  sem- 
pre  nel  mezzo  di  un  Vallone  senza  alberi  ne  arbusti  altro 
che  erba  e  giunchi,  e  in  tutto  questo  spazib  non  apparisce 
correre  di  nes$una  maniera^  ma  siccome  il  luogo  e  assai  piano 
si  spande  e  lascia  tutto  il  terreno  intorno  paludoso  e  stagnan* 
te.  Di  qui  comincia  a  correre  N.  ed  in  breve  tempo  si  fa 
rapidissimo,  e  continva  correre  per  N.  £.  e  N.  sotto  la  mon- 
tagna  ove  ^  la  chiesa  di  Mariam  Nett  per  lo  spazio  di  uno 
miglio,  Indi  corre  per  N.  W.  un  miglio  in  <;irca ;  In  questo 
luogo  alP  incirca  ^  il  luogo  ove  si  passa  TAbaj  per  andare  a 
Gouder  venendo  dalle  fontane ;  e  la  chiesa  sara  ad  i  miglio 
di  distanza  per  £•  dat  detto  passagio.  Doppo  aver  corso  il 
suddetto  miglio  per  N.  W.  si  gira  per  W.  e  doppo  per  S.W. 
poi  per  S.  S.  W.  poi  per  S.  sempre  ritrocedeudo  verso  le  sue 
fontane  in  tutto  questo  corso.  Ultimo  di  dove  commiucia 
andare  per  W.  lino  che  va  per  Sud  sara  circa  4  miglia  e  i. 
lo  questo  luogo  passa  infra  due  montagne  e  comincia  a  rit 
rQcedere  per  andara  a  basso  per  la  strada  di  W. — N.  W. — N. 
8cc.  iinche  va  a  traversare  il  lago^  in  un  angolo  di  esso^  passa 
vjcinp  a  J)ara  e  rimontando  per  S.  fa  il  giro  di  Gojam,  e 
doppo  qiiesto  viene  abasso.  Due  miglia  pirimo  de  arrivare 
nel  iiiogo  dove  sciambia  suo  corso  riguardando  verso  le  fon- 
tane si  vedono  tre  piccoli  rij,  iino  de  quali  vlene'dell'  £.  altro 
del  S.  £.  e  altro  del  S.S.E.;  li  due  primi  lengono  3ua  origine 
al  N.  £.  della  chiesa  di  San  Michele  Ghissh  a  4^  di  miglio  di 
distanza  poco  meno.  II  prii^o  d'essi  corre  circa  parallelo  al 
Nilo  ricevendo  a  |-  miglio  di  suo  corso  il  secondo  e  doppo  3 
miglia  in  circa,  riceve  il  terzo,  ed  un  miglio  i  in  circa  doppo 
questo  si  scarica  nel  Nilo.    II  Nilo  in  questo  luogo  comiucia 
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dd  mgrossare,  per  clie  riceve  altri  piccoli  rii  che  T(aig(HK>  del 
N.edclW. 

Dalla  somniitsl  della  Montagna  di  Gfaissh  si  scoprono  li 
paesi  per  li  punti  sequent. 

Accieffer  al  N.  2  giorni.  [On  6ur  right  as  we  passed  the 
Keiti;  this  is  its  situation.     Mr  Btmce's  A/o^e]. 

Bangfa,  N.  W,  b  W.  I  giomo. 

La  montagna  di  Zighem,  per  N.  b  E.  e  S.  b  W- 1  giomo  f 

SangallaN.  W.  bW. 

Ajamico,  W.N.W,    [Metakel.] 

Burriy  S.  W.  1  giomo  lungo^  si  estende  N.  b  W. 

Sakalla,  N.  W.  S  ore  doppo  Danguia. 

Damut  Sakalla,  S.E.  by  S.  le  montagne  vanno  per  N.E.  b 
E.  e  S.W.  b,  W.  a  4  giornate  di  camino. 

Gaffat,  per  S.  b  W. 

La  montagna  Amidamid,  per  N.  E.  by  E.  abasso  dessa  pel 
]i  stessi  punti  vi  d  la  M eccia*  Vanno  per  S.  S.  E.  e  N. 
N.  W.  a  un  gran  giomo. 

Gojam,  per  S.  E.  b  S, 

II  piccolo  lago  di  Assua  per  sud. 

Mecciakel  per  8.  a  2  giorni  grandi,  48  miglia. 

Seghizna,  la  riviera  viene  di  S.  b  W.  e  suo  corso  e  S.  E« 
a  9  miglia  di  distanza. 

Gonder,  per  N. 

Ibaba,  per  N.E.  b  N. 

Le  fontane  sono  per  E.N.E.  a  2  miglia  f  poco  pin  le  due 
chiese  restono  una  per  Taltra  N.N.E.  e  S.S.VV. ' 

Della  Chiesa  di  -.  Michele  Ghissh  si  scoprono  ii  paesi  per 
li  punti  seguentii  e  quelli  che  non  si  scoprono  si  ^  pr^sa  la 
direzione. 

La  chiesa  di  Mariam  Nett  per  N«N.E.  circa  2  miglia.  Le 
fontane  per  S.W.  b  S.  La  montagna  di  Ghissh  S.W.  b  W. 
Assuper  SS.E  at  If  miglio.  Mecciakel  e  Gaffatt  per  S.E* 
b  S.  fino  S.S.W.  Burri,  S.W.  b  S.  Ibaba,  per  N.E.  Pa- 
ra, per  N.E.  Gonder,  per  5N.  b  E-  DingbelbcK,  per  N.N. 
W.  Damut  prepde  di  S.  E  b  S.  fino  al  E.N.E.  Amida^ 
mid,  per  £.  Bangia,  per  W.  N.  W.  Guesghi,  per  N.W. 
Cuara  e  per  lo  stesso  punto.  Agau  S.  W.  li  paesi  d'Agau^ 
di  Metakel,.  di  Kelti,  e  Achefter  fanno  un  semicercolo.  II 
Iiiogho  dove  abbiaino  passato  FAbaj  a  Gutta  resta  per  N* 
Affcrmasha  e  Ligiambra,  per  £.     Litch,  per  E.S,£l 
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Translation  from  the  words,  ''A3  siamo  arrivatp/'  8ic. 

At  tbree  o'clock  we  have  arrived  at  the  church  of  St  Michael^  above 
the  sources ;  and  at  4-  of  a  miles  descending  from  this  into  the  plain^ 
are  found  thefountmm  of  the  Nile.  We  have  halted  in  the  valley  (or 
plain)  called  Assua,  half  a  mile  to  the  S.  S.  £.  of  these  fountains.  Our 
journey  to  day  has  been  six  hours^  computed  at  12  miles* 

The  sum  of  the  whole  way»  from  Gondar  to  the  fountains  of  the  Nile^ 
is  about  1 1 1  miles. 

The  fountains  of  the  Nile  are  three.  One  of  them  *  44;///  he  4  palms 
In  diameter ;  but  it  is  all  full  of  rushes^  and  shews  neither  its  depth  nor 
true  extent^  it  not  being  possible  to  introduce  into  it  any  sounding  instru- 
ment. 

The  second  will  be  5  paces  distant  from  the  first  to  the  southt  a  little 
west ;  and  will  be  about  12  inches  diameter  at  the  mouthi  but  within 
about  4  palmsy  and  it  is  8  feet  S  inches  deep. 

The  third  will  be  12  paces  distant  from  the  firsts  to  S.  S.  W^ ;  its  mouth 
18  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the  second^  but  it  is  only  5  feet  S  inches 
deep.  The  first  being  the  lowest^  the  water  is  seen  at  the  level  of  the 
earth ;  but  in  the  other  two^  the  ground  being  a  little  raisedi  the  water 
remains  about  8  inches  lower  than  the  level  of  the  mouth.  All  the  three 
may  be  observed  to  spring  (the  word  bollire  signifies  to  boil  or  bubble,) 
but  so  imperceptibly  that  it .  can  scarcely  be  discerned  by  great  atten* 
tion ;  and  it  is  false  what  is  said  by  some,  that  they  spring  with  a  noise 
out  of  the  ground^  rising  above  it. 

All  this  place  near  the  fountains  produces  only  grass  and  rushes ;  treei 
«u%  not  foundj  to  the  distance  at  least  of  ^  a  mile  on  every  side. 

The  latitude  of  the  fountains  is  10.  58. 58.    The 
On  the  5th  Nov.       sources  of  the  Nile  are  found  in  the  Agew  countrv^ 
the  sun's  altitude      in  a  province  called  Sacchala.    They  are  situated  m  > 
was  63. 15.  a  little  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Gheesh^ 

On  fee  6th  Nov.      j,y  £^  n.  E.    From  the  fountains  to  the  top  of  the 
5fi!'S).  mountain  wiU  be  si  miles,  nearly  s.     Above  the 

fountains,  about  i  of  a  mile  distant  firom  them^  by 
N.  £.  b  N.  is  a  church  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  called  Kedus  Michael,  over 
the  fountains.  The  Nile,  rising  out  of  its  springs^  takes  a  direction 
east  for  a  quarter  of  a  mUe.  Then  it  turns  about  to  north-east  for  an« 
other  half-mile,  always  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  (vallqne]^  without  treei 
or  shrubs,  excepting  grass  and  rushes ;  and  in  all  that  space  it  does  not 
appear  to  run ;  but  as  the  earth  is  very  flat,  it  spreads,  and  leaves  the 
ground  about,  marshv,  and  (in)  stagnant  (water.)  From  this  it  begins  to 
nm  north,  and  in  a  snort  time  becomes  very  rapid,  and  continues  to  flow 
by  north-east  and  north,  under  the  mountam,  on  which  u  the  church  of 
Manam  Nett,  for  the  space  of  a  mile.  Thence  it  runs  north-west  about 
a  mile.    About  that  part  is  the  place  where  they  pass  the  Abay,  to  go 


■*^ 


*  lliis  exprestton  is  literal,  and  might  be  exchanged  for  is;  though  cobi< 
ptttation  be  in  some  cases  understood. 
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to  Gondar^  coming:  from  the  fountains^  and  the  church  w91  be  ^  mil^ 
to  the  east  dbtant  fhim  thh  passage.  A^er  haying  nm  the  foremefi- 
tioned  mile  north-west)  it  turns  about  west^  and  a  little  after  south-westt 
then  south  south-west^  then  south>  always  retreating  backwards  towards 
its  sources  in  all  that  course.  From  the  place  where  it  begins  to  go 
west  till  it  funs  south  will  be  about  4^  miles.  In  this  last  place  it  passes 
between  two  mountains)  and  begins  to  retreat*  by  going  down  by  the  way 
of  we>t,  north-westy  north,  3cc.  until  it  comes  to  cross  the  lake  in  an 
angle  of  it ;  i^  (then)  passes  near  to  Dara,  and  returning  south  inakes 
the  circ'e  of  Gojam^  after  which  it  descends  (towards  the  north.) 

Two  miles  before  arriving  at  the  place  where  it  changes  its  course,  re- 
verting towards  its  sources,  are  seen  three  small  streams,  one  of  which 
^mes  fix>m  the  east,  another  from  the  south-east,  and  another  from  the 
south  south-east :  the  two  first  of  these  arise  to  the  north-east  of  the 
church  of  St  Michael  Ghecsh,  about  somewhat  less  than  {  of  a  mile's 
distance.  The  first  of  these  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Nile,  receiving 
about  \  a  mile  from  its  source  the  second,  and  then  about  5  miles  after 
the  third  s  and  about  a  mile  and  half  after  that  discharges  itself  into 
the  Kile.  The  Nile  in  that  place  begins  to  grow  large ;  because  it  rer 
celves  there  other  small  streams  which  come  from  the  north  and  west. 

From  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  Gheesh  are  discovered^  by  the  fol- 
lowing points  of  the  compass,  Atcheffer,  2  days  journey  distant  N.  Ban? 
ja,  N  W.  b  W.  one  day  distant.  The  mountains  of  Zeesam,  N.  b  £.  an^ 
S.  b  W.  1^  day's  journey  off.  The  Shangalla  country,  N.W.  b  W.  Ay- 
amJco,  W.  N.  W.  or  Netakel.  Byre,  S.  W.  one  long  day.  It  extends 
N.  b  W.  Sacchaia,  N.  W. ;  three  hours  afterwards  Dengyia.  Damut 
Sachalla,  S.  £.  b  S.  the  mountains  run  N.  £.  b  S.  and  S.  W.  b  W.  4  da)*s 
journey  distant.  Gafat,  S.  b  W.  llie  mountain  Amidamid,  N.  £.  b  tj 
|)elow,  that  is,  northward  of  It.  By  the  same  point  is  Maitsha«  'Hiey 
extend  S.  S.  £.  and  N.  N.  W.  a  long  day's  journey.  Gojam  S.  £•  b  S. 
The  little  lake  of  Assoa  S.  MetchsSiel  S.  two  long  days  or  48  miles. 
Seghizna,  the  river  comes  S.  b  W.  and  runs  S.  £.  three  miles  distant. 
Gondar  N.  Ibaba  N.  £,  b  N.  The  fountains  bear  £.  N.  £.  somewhu 
less  than  %^  miles  distant.  The  two  churches  bear  to  one  another  N. 
N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  *. 


*  This  account  of  the  fountains  was  written  in  the  Jpuroal 
by  Balugani  in  the  evening  of  the  5th  November,  and  is  an 
exteosion,  with  a  few  variations,  of  that  made  upon  the  spot* 
They  sounded  the  fountains  for  the  first  time  on  that  day, 
which  he  marks  on  the  rude  sketch  he  held  in  his  hand  thtts  d 
**  Si  sono  sondate  le  fontane :  la  piu  grande  tiene  tanti  gun- 
chi  che  noh  si  poteva.  La  piu  vicina  a  questa  era  profonda 
Piedi  8.  3.  la  piu  lontana  era  Piedi  5.  8.«-*fra  questa  e  h, 


*  The  beanngs  of  these  and  some  other  placea  from  St  ItficbaeFs,  (^eesfa> 
page  4J6,  are  not  translated. 
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prima  vi  saratino  18  piedi  di  distaiiza."    The  fountains  have  * 
been  sounded ;  the  largest  has  so  many  rushes,  that  it  could 
not  be  done ;  the  nearest  to  that  was  B  feet  3  inches  deep ; 
the  most  distant  from  it  F.  6.  8.    Between  these  and  the 
first  will  be  18  feet  distance. 

On  the  9th  of  Novemberi  Mr  Bruce  sounded  the  springs* 
again,  and  retraced  the  course  of  the  river.  The  result  of 
this  last  examination  was  set  down  by  himself  in  his  own 
common  place  or  pocket  book,  nearly  in  the  words  of  tbe 
printed  work ;  and  this  accounts  for  some  difference  which 
appears  between  the  two  narratives.  It  is  likewise  to  be  re- 
marked, that,  in  composing  his  work,  he  always  follows  his 
own  separate  journals,  made  in  the  form  of  pocket-books, 
rather  than  the  larger  register  kept  by  his  assistant.  This 
he  was  induced  to  do,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  one  be*' 
ins  restricted  to  geographical  and  topical  matters ;  while  the* 
other  contained  more  extensive  views  and  observations,  rela- 
tive to  the  different  subjects. 

After  this  account  of  the  sources,  the  Journal  proceeds ; 
Al  luogho  delle  foncane  del  Nilo  siamo  restati  cinque 
gtorni  interi,  non  computato  il  giorno  di  nostro  arrivo,  ne  di 
nostra  partemca,  che  e  stato  il  Sabato  10  di  I^ovembre. 

Le  10,  Sabato,  Salpato  di  Sakalla  e  tenuto  la  medesima 
strada  di  prima,  &c.  &c« 

''  At  the  place  of  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  we  have  re- 
mained five  whole  days,  not  computing  the  day  of  our  arri- 
val nor  of  our  departure,  which  is  Saturday  the  10th  of  No* 
vember* 

**  Saturday,  10,  set  out  from  Saccala,  by  the  same  route  as 
we  came,  &c«  Su:." 

The  rest  of  the  journal  is  kept  in  this  minute  manner 
till  they  came  to  Gondar,  Monday,  one  o'clock^  P*  M.  19tli 
November.  They  pitched  at  Dembick  on  the  night  of  the 
10 ;  set  out  at  7  h.  %0  m.  in  the  morning  of  the  1  Ith,  and  at 
1  h.  45  m.  P.M.  landed  at  Welled  abea  Abbo  (called  in  the 
Journal  Wolabi  Abbo,)  in  the  house  of  Welled  Amlac.  They 
left  Welled  abea  Abbo  next  morning,  which  is  entered  in 
these  words :  JUunedi,  12  Nov*  Siamo  sortito  della  casa  di 
Weld  Amlack  servitore  di  Aito  Aylo,  a  8  ore,  per  N.  &c. 
We  have  left  the  house  of  Welled  Amlac,  servant  of  Ayto 
Aylo,  at  8  o'clock,  travelling  N.  &c. 

The  sum  of  the  days  joumies^  from  the  time  of  their  set* 
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ting  out  from  Gondar  till  thrir  urival  at  Geefth,  is  cx>aipu* 
ted  ID  tbe  journals  as  follows  :  From  Gondar  to  K^mooa,  6s^ 
hours;  14  miles.  From  Kemooa  to  Babababa, 6^ hours  s» 
12  miles.  From  thence  to  Bamba^.  8f  hours,  »s  ig  miles. 
Fiom  Bamba  to  Dmghleber,  ^f  hours,  ^b  7  miles.  From 
Diughieber  to  the  KeTii,  10(  hours,  «»  29  miles.  From  die 
I^elti  to  Goutta,  7  hours,  =»  14  miles.  From  Goutta  to  the 
little  village  of  Adowa,  6^  hours,  about  12  miles.  From  A«- 
dowa  to  Assoa,  or  the  tountains,  6  hours,  as  12  miles.  In 
all  II 1  miles.  Tbe  sum  of  the  stages  on  return,  is  com- 
puted at  9S  miles,  the  difference  being  8  The  reason  of  the 
shortness  of  some  of  these  stages  the  reader  must  have  ob- 
served in  the  narrative. 

The  journal  from  Masuah  to  Gondar  is  similar  to  that 
n^hich  has  b<  en  described.  The  computed  lengths  of  the 
stages  were,  however,  thought  by  Mr  Bruce  to  be  over»rated; 
and  after  entertii^  a  note  to  that  effect  in  the  end  of  it,  he 
appears  to  have  trusted  chiefly  to  his  celestial  observations  in 
the  construction  of  the  map.  The  following  tuble  is  found 
in  the  folio  volume  containmg  his  weather  Journal. 

Measures  of  tbe  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in 
different  parts  of  Abyssmia.     The  level  taken  at  Masindi. 

At  Masuah,  by  the  mean  of  41  observations,  barometer 
25.  6.  2. 

Diff.  of  elevatioD  m 
Barom.       Difference;      £ng.  miles.  Feet. 

Dixan,         •        -  2J    1  23 

Addua,  by  a  mean,      -22  31  331  03441 

Dippebahar,  foot  of  La-  ^  a  a  c  n    4407 

malmon,         .         -    21  3  SJ  *  ^  *  O    4427 

On  Lamaimon,       *        19  H  8       ^94  1      827 




As  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  has  been  at- 
tribuied  both  to  Peter  Paez,  the  celebrated  Jesuit,  who  con* 
verted  Sasneus  tbe  Abyssinian  king,  and  his  court^  to  the 
Romish  faith ;  and  to  Jerome  Lobo,  who  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  the  mission  to  that  country,  it  is  but  just  to  lay 
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their  accounts  before  the  reader,  along  Dvith  an  English 
translation,  that  he  may  judge  of  the  controversy,  accordii^ 
to  the  evidence  that  appears  in  those  narratives.  Neither  of 
them  can  be  given  in  the  original  Portuguese,  as  the  writings 
of  Paez  and  Lobo  have  never  been  published.  The  account 
of  the  fountains  by  Paez  was  translated  into  Latin  from  a 
]MIS«  copy  of  his  travels,  circulated  among  the  Jesuits  in  Eu- 
rope, by  Athanasius  Kircher,  an  enthusiast  in  oriental  anti« 
quities  and  languages;  on  which  he  wrote  voluminously, 
with  much  imagination  and  liule  judgment.  The  papers  of 
Lobo  were  communicated  to  M.  Le  Grande,  a  French  Prieur, 
by  the  Count  d'Eiiceira,  at  Lisbon ;  from  which,  and  other 
materials,  he  wrote  his  *[  ReUtion  Uistoriqiie  d'Abyssinie  du 
iR.  Pb  Jerome  Lobo  ie  la  compagnie  de  Jesus,''  along 
with  several  bigotted  dissertations  on  the.  state  of  religion, 
2lc*  in  Habbesh.  His  work,'6xcept  the  Relation  of  Lobo, 
which  is  a  strange  mixture  of  truth,  falsehood,  ignorance  and 
vanity,  is,  however,  not  without  merit*.  He  was  ignorant  of 
the  Abyssinian  lai^uages ;  and  seems  to  have  despised  the 
labours  of  Ludolf,  the  only  Ethiopic  scholar*  in  the  age  in 
^'hich.  he  lived.  l*he  most  useful  part  of  the  relation  of 
Lobo  is  his  journey  through  the  countries  on  the  8.  E.  of 
Habbesh,  then  occupied  by  the  Mahometans  and  Qalia. 


*  This  severity  with  respect  to  Lobo  is  solely  directed  against  that  fa- 
bulous part  of  his  narrative  which  must  strike  every  intelligent  reader  as 
unworthy  of  being  approved,  much  less  of  being  extolled  as  admirable 
and  instructive  by  so  great  a  man  as  Dr  Johnaon.  Frqudice  and  envy 
often  sullied  his  deliberate  as  well  as  occasional  sentiments.  As  to  the 
labours  of  the  Jesuits  in  Abyssinia  and  throughout  the  world,  these  have 
been  on  the  whole  much  more  useful  than  hijurious  to  mankind.  If  they 
wne  raah  and  injudicious  in  ^eir  efforts  to  establish  their  opinions,  Ihey 
dearly  paid  for  those  delects.  They  woe  a  learned,  enterprisingr  but 
somewhat  dangerous  community,  because  their  great  abilities  had  not 
in  view  the  best  way  of  promoting  an  excelleat  cause.-— E. 
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No.  IL 

Descriphon  of  the  Fountains  of  the  Nthj  hy  Father 
Pedro  Paezy  as  translated  from  the  Portuguese 
Original,  hy  Athanasius  Kircher  *.    , 

X  05TQVAM  tractaviiDus  de  fertilitate  teirartim  sub  domiiiio 
Presbyterm  Juannis,  operae  pretium  me  facturum  existiinavi, 
81  hoc  loco  nonnihil  de  praecipuis  fluminibus*  et  lacubus  ter- 
ranim  ejus  imperio  subjectafum  referam.  Inter  quae  primo 
loco  se  offert  maximus  ilie  et  toto  orbe  celeberrinms  fluvhis 
Nilufi^  qui  oon  apud  antiquos  solum  et  modernos  doctores 
autboresque  gravissimos  in  admiratione  fuit,  sed  et  cujus  fre- 

2uentem  mentionem  facit  Sacra  Scriptura.  Gen.  2.  vocatur 
rehon  unus  e  quatuor  paradisum  irrigantibus.  Hie  bodierno 
die  vocatur  ab.iEthiopibus  Abaci :  originem  suam  tenet  itr 
regno  Goyam  in  uno  territorio,  quod  vocatur  Sabala,  cujus 
incolse  vocantur  Agous,  suntque  Christiani,  etsi  successu 
temporum  sylvescente  ecclesia  variis  superstitionibus  imbuti| 
eta  gentibus  et  paganis  vicinis  corrupti,  parum  difierant. 
Anno  I6I89  21  die  mensis  Aprilis,  cum  in  hoc  regno  una 
cum  imperatore  ejusque  exercitu  degerem,  hunc  locum  as* 
cendiy  omnia  diligenter  lustravi,  invenique  primo  duos  ibi 
fontes  rotundos,  utrumque  quatuor  quasi  palmis  latum  in 
diametrO;  summaque  animi  mei  voluptate  vidi  id  quod  uullis 
Totis  consequi  potuerunt  Cyrus  Rex  Persarumi  et  Cambyses, 
Alexander  Magnus^et  faioosus  ille  Julius  Caesar,  Aquafoatis 
clari^sima  est  et  levissima,  gustulque  grtitissima  \  sciendum 
tameuy  nullum  hosce  duos  oculos  fontis  in  supreme  montis 
planitie  exitam  habere^  sed  in  radice  montis ;  profunditatem 
quoque  fontium  tentavimus^  et  in  primum  quidem  lanceam 
immisimus,  quse  intrando  ad  1 1  palmos  tangere  videbatur 


'l"iH."..«i  ". 


*  CEdipus  ^gyptiaciuy  VoL  I.  Ronue,  1652,  pag.  57— -59*  TheA})y9« 
ilMi  ds^e  aaswermg  to  April  161S|  is  !(di49ia9  4*  M.  71  lOt 
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f|uasdain  veluti  radices  vicinarnm  arborum  sibi  invicem  im-^ 
plexas* 

Secundus  fons  vergit  a  prime  iii'  orienleai  ad  jactum  lapi-> 
disy  hiijus  profoDditateo)  explorantes,  immissa  lancea  IS  pal* 
inoruniy  denuo  rem  tentavimusy  sed  nee  sic  fundum  tenure 
potuimusy  dicuntque  incolae,  totum  montem  plenum  aquis, 
cujus  hoc  signtmi  dabant,  quod  tota  circa  fontem  planiiies 
Uemula  erat  et  bulliens,  manifestum  latentis  aquse  vestigium, 
eandemque  ob  causam  non  redundat  aqua  ad  fontemy  sed  ad 
radices  impetu  maximo  sese  egerit :  affirmabantque  incol?^, 
ut  et  ipse  imperator^  qui  prsesens  erat  una  cum  exercitu  suo, 
^o  anno  terram  parum  trerouisse  ob  magnum  anni  siccitatem, 
aliis  vero  annis  ita  tremere  et  bullire,  ut  vix  sine  periculo 
adire  liceat.  Circuitus  loci  instar  lacus  cujusdum  rotundi, 
^ujus  latitudo  fundae  jactum  constituere  possit.  Infra  apicem 
hujus  montisy  populus  degit  ad  montem,  leuca  circiter  una  a 
fonte  dissitum  versus  orientem,  vQcaturque  Guii^,  et  videtur 
bine  fons  bombarda  attingi  posse.  Est  hoc  loco  vicus  gen» 
tilium  qui  sacrificant  multas  vaccas  et  venientes  ad  fontem^ 
certo  die  anni  una  cum  sacriticulo,  quera  pro  saceidote 
tenebanty  qui  ibi  sacriticabat  unam  vaccam  juxta  fontem  ca- 
putque  vaccs  abscissum  projiciebat  in  fontis  abyssum^  e  lago 
nia  prima  a  quale  buo,  onde  JFacean  soleniie  sacrificio  mu-» 
tando  nmitas  vaccas,  que  os  gentios  d'he  traceap>  e  dopoif 
se  cubria  todo  com  o  sevo  delias,  e  asentava  en  un  cadeira  de 
ferro,  que  tinba  posta  nomo  de  muita  leuha  seca,  e  mandava 
sem  se  quermar  nem  ainda  derretersi  o  sevo,  e  algunas  veces 
etravan  depots  da  fogo  acesso,  e  se  asentava  a  qiiesta  geiite 
de  maneira,  che  con  estas  feteizerias  engennava  a  quella 
gente  de  maueira  que  o  tmham  por  grande  Santo,  che  davan 
questo  sato  qiieria. 

Porro  campus  fontis  Nili  ab  omni  parte  difficilis  ascensu 
l^st,  prseterquam  ex  parte  boreali,  ubi  facile  conscenditur. 
Infra  montepn  circiter  una  leuca  in  profundissini^  quadam 
valle,  e  terrae  visceribus,  alius  fluvius  emergit,  qui  se  tamen 
cum  Nilo  paulo  post  conjungit,  credunt  eandem  cum  Kilo 
scaturiginem  obttoere ;  sed  infra  terram  per  occultos  canales 
deductum  hoc  loco  primum  erumpere.     Rivus  vero  fon^8J 


n 


^  Eight  lines  of  the  origiaal  vMch  Kircher  |iat  not  traxuk^ed. 


s 
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qui  infni  tnoiuem  erumpity  in  orientem  spatio  jactns  bom* 
bardae  vergit ;  deinde  subito  dedinando  Boream  petit,  et 
post  qiiartam  circiter  leucv  partem  novm  teae  offert  rivus  e 
99ixh  et  soopulis  ebiiliiens,  cut  pavb  post  se  jmigimt  duo  alii 
rivj,  ex  onentis  plaga  erumpentes,  et  sic  deinde  aliis  et  aliis 
identidem  collectis  rivi\iiotabiliter  crescit  Nilus.  Post  spar 
tium  vero  diurnum  itineris  magno  fluvio,  qui  dicitur  lama 
Gonjungitur,  qui  deinde  flectit  se  versus  occidentem  usqae 
ad  25  Jeucas,  vel  35  leucas  a  prima  sua  scaturigine,  postea 
mutato  cursu  orientem  repetit,  insinuando  se  in  unum  lacum 
ii^gentem  (est  hic  situs  in  provincia  qui  dicitur  Bed,  regno* 
que  partim  Gojam  subjacet,  partim  regno  Dambias)  qoem 
ita  pertransit,  ut  aquse  Nili  notabilem  differentiani  ab  aquis 
lacus  ostendant;  totusque  fluvius  aquis  palustribus  imper* 
nistis  suum  cursum  fluxumque  teneat ;  qui  mox  ubi  exit, 
▼ariis  gyris  declinando  in  meridiem,  terram  irrigat  nomine 
Alata  quinque  leucis  ab  epistomio  lacus  distantem,  ubi  per 
iwpes  14  bracbiorum  altas  praecipitatus  pauIo  post  intra  duos 
Qipes  ingentes  ita  absorbetur,  ut  vix  oculis  attingi  potuerit, 
aunt  cacumina  dictarum  rupium  ita  vicina,  ut  imperator  ali- 
queties,  strato  per  ilia  ponte,  cum  toto  suo  exercitu  transi** 
«rit;  quibus  omnibus  et  ego  praesensfui;  postquam  igitur 
a  parte  orientali  r^num  Begamidri,  Gojam  cieteraque  in- 
lerroedia  regoa  Amhara,  Olaca,  Xaoa,  Damo,  longe  lateque 
irrigavit;  mox  ilexu  suo  regnum  Goyam  repetit,  irrigatisque 
terhtorii  Bizan  et  Gumancanca  ita  sensim  regno  Gojam  re* 
petit,  ot  non  nisi  nnius  dtei  itinere  a  fonte  suo  distare  com- 
periatur.  Hinc  fluxttm  retorquendo  versus  Fazolo  et  Om- 
barea,  regnum  gentilium,  quod  anno  1613  ingenti  exercitu 
aub^erat  Eraz  Selachristos,  frater  imperafeoris,  regnumque 
utpote  incognitum,  et  ob  vastitatem  vocavit  Ajzolam,  id  est 
novum  raundum.  Hinc  ex  Oriente  in  Boream  decKuans  per 
innumeras  alias  regiones,  vastissimaque  prascipiua  dilapsus  in 
^gyptum^  et  hinc  in  mare  Medilerraneum  sese  exonerat. 


TRANSLATION. 

After  haying  treated  of  tlie  fertility  of  the  countries  Imder  the  go- 
vernment of  Prester  John^  I  thought  it  .would  he  worth  while  if  I  should 
give  in  this  place  some  account  of  the  principal  rivers  and  lakes  in  the 
countries  subject  to  his  command*  Amone  which  the  great  and  univer- 
sally celebrated  river  Nile  presents  itidf  in  the  first  place*  which  was 
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not  a  subject  of' admiration  onl^r  among  ancient  and  modern  sam 
ttnd  the  most  respectable  authors,  but  of  which  even  the  Sacred  Scnp^^ 
tote  makes  frequent  mention.  In  Oenesb,  chap.  it.  it  is  called  Gehon* 
one  of  the  four  rivers  watering  Paradise.  This  is  called  to^y,  by  the 
fBthiopiansy  Abaoi  (Abawi,  or  Abay);  it  rises  in  the  kingdom  of  Goyam 
iOojxm),  in  a  distriet  called  Sahala  (Sacala)»  whose  inhabiunts  ai« 
called  Agous  (Agows),  and  are  Christianst  although,  in  the  course  of 
a^ges  the  ehurdi  becoming  licentious,  having  imbibed  various  supersti- 
tions, and  being  Cdirupt^  by  the  neighbosring  Oentiles  and  Pagani» 
they  differ  little  horn  Khem.  Bnt  the  source  of  the  Kile  is  situated  in 
the  western  pan  of  the  kingdom  of  Goyam,  in  the  upper  (or  highest) 
part  of  a  valley,  which  resembles  a  large  plain,  surrounded  on  every  side 
with  ridges  oi  hills.  A.  D.  1618,  April  21st,  when  I  was  living  In  this 
kingdom  along  with  the  emperor  and  his  army,  I  ateended  this  place^ 
vieMred  every  thing  diligently,  and  found  at  first  two  round  fountains 
there,  both  about  nmr  jMdms  in  diameter,  and  with  the  greatest  pleatinte 
of  mifid  saw  what  Cyrus,  king  of  the  Persians,  Cambfses,  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  the  famous  Julius  Caesar,  could  obtain  by  no  wishes* 
The  water  of  the  source  is  v«ry  clear  and  light,  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste ;  yet  it  nsost  be  known  that  these  two  fountains  of  the  Kwrce  have 
no  outlet  in  the  uppermost  :part  of  the  plain  of  the  mountain,  but  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  *.  We  tried  also  the  depth  of  the  fountains,  and 
put  a  lance  into  the  first,  which,  entering  11  palms,  seemtd  to  touch, 
as  it  were,  some  roots  of  the  neighbouring  trees  entangled  with  one 
-another. 

The  second  fountain  bears  from  the  first  east  about  a  stone^s  cast ; 
trylqg  the  depth  of  diis^  by  putting  in  a  lanoeof  IS  palms,  we  found 
•no  bottom,  but  having  tied  two  lances  together,  in  length  20  palms,  we 
tried  the  thing  again ;  but  nor  even  then  could  we  find  bottom,  and  the 
inhabitants  say  that  the  whole  mountain  is>  full  of  water,  of  which  they 
gave  this  sign,  that  all  the  plain  about  the  fountain  shook  and  bubbled, 
a  plain  mark  of  concealed  water,  and  that^  for- the  same  reason,  the  vfZf 
ter  did  not  overflow  at  the  sources,  but  threw  itself  out  with  very  great 
force  at  the  foot  of  them  ;  and  the  inhabitants  affirmed,  as  well  as  the 
emperor'himself,  who  was  present  along  with  his  army,  that  the  ground 
had  trembled  little  that  year,  on  account  of  the  great  dryness  of  the 
season,  but  in  other  years  it  shook  and  bubbled  so,  that  it  coidd  scarcely 
lie  approached  without  danger.  The  cbeumference  of  the  place  is  like 
a  round  \akity  the  breadth  of  which  may  be  a  sling's  cast.  Below  the 
peak  of  this  mountain  lives  a  people  on  the  side  of  it,  distant  aboiit  a 
league  from  the  source,  towards  the  west,  which  is  called  Guix  (Gheesh), 
and  the  fountain  from  that  seems  capable  of,  being  reached  with  a.gun- 
diot.  There  is  in  this  place  a  village  of  heathens,  who  sacrifice  many 
coirs.  Coming  to  the  source  on  a  certain  day  of  the  year,  along  with 
a  religious  quack,  whom  they  reckonisd  a  pnest,  he  sacrificed  there  a 
cow  at  the  fountains,  and  threw  the  head,  cut  off,  into  the  depth  of  one 
of  them,  after  which  he  killed  manv  cows  which  the  heathens  brought 
to  him.    Then  anointing  himself  with  their  fat  he  seated  himself  la  a 


*  Tliis  is  unintelligible ;  Rircher  having  misunderstood,  or  obtained  an 
-incorrect  copy  of  the  original. 
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cHaLr  of  iAm«  oii  a  pile  of  dry  wood  to  wHidi  tfaey  a^  fiK,  and  Oontinoeij 
on  it  withoilt  beinp  burnt  or  the  £at  melting ;  and  with  these  sorceriet 
lie  so  bewitched  this  people  that  they  took.him  lor  a  great  Sahit»  and 
gave  him  large  presents  *4 

Furthety  the  plain  of  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  is  difficult  of  sncent» 
on  every  side  but  on  the  north,  where  it  is  easily  ascended.  Below 
the  mountain  about  a  league*  in  a  very  deep  valley^  rises  another  river 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  howe\<er  joins  itself  a  little  after  to 
the  Nile  s  they  believe  it  has  the  same  source  with  the  Nile,  but  that» 
Conducted  under  ground  by  secret  channels,  it  rises  first  here*  But  the 
rivulet  from  the  source,  which  breaks  out  below  the  mountainy  runs  a 
gun-shot  to  the  east,  then,  winding  suddenly*  flows  to  the  north,  then, 
about  the  fourth  part  of  a  league  afterwanls,  a  new  river  presents  it- 
self, dashing  from  the  stones  and  rock,  to  which  two  other  rivers  a  little 
after  join  themselves,  breaking  from  the  east  quarter;  and  so  on,  by 
receiving  constantly  one  stream  after  another,  the  Nile  increaaes  reimuls- 
ably.  After  a  day's  journey,  it  meets  with  a  large  river,  that  is  called 
Jama(Jemnia);  then  turning  towards  the  west  for  25  leagues^  or  35 
leagues  from  its  sources,  it  next  reflects  its  course  to  the  east,  winding 
into  a  lai^ge  lake  (situated  in  the  province  called  Bed,  and  purtly  adja- 
cent to  the  kingdom  of  Goyam,  partly  to  that  of  Dambia,)  which  it 
fnsses  through  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  the  waters  of  the  Nile  shew 
a  remariLable  diJference  from  the  waters,  of  the  lake;  and  the  whole 
stream,  unmixed  with  the  lake  waters,  holds  on  its  course.  Soon  after 
its  egress,  turning  by  various  curves  towards  the  south,  it  waters  a  dis- 
trict called  Alatay  about  five  leagues  distant  from  the  outlet  of  the  kke, 
in  which  it  falls  over  the  rocks  fourteen  cubits  (brachia,  perhaps  yaids} 
high,  with  immense  noise,  and  watery  vapour,  which,  at  a  distance » 
appeared  to  me  Uke  a  mbt.  A  little  after,  tumbling  in  between  two 
huge  rocks,  it  is  so  absorbed,,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  observed.  The  tops 
of  the  said  rocks  are  so  nev  one  another,  that  the  emperor*  having 
laid  a  bridge  over  them,  several  times  passed  with  his  whole  army;  at 
all  which  I  was  present.  Afterwards  from  the  eastern  side  it  waters, 
all  about,  the  province  of  Begamidri  (Begemder,  or  Begamidre)>  Qo^- 
am,  and  the  other  intermedial  e  kingdoms  of  Andiara,  Olaca,  (Walaka) 
Xaoa  (Shoa)^  and  Damot.  Then,  with  its  stream,  it  repairs  back  to 
the  kingdom  of  Goyam,  and  having  watered  the  temtones  Bi^aa  (Bi« 
zamo)  and  Gamancanca  (Gumar  and  Ganz),  it  approaches  Gcjam  so 
greatly,  that  it  is  known  to  be  only  a  day  s  journey  from  its  sourco^. 
Thence  it  reflects  its  course  towards  Fazolo  (Fazuclo)  and  Qmbarta 
(Wum]i>area),  a  nation  of  Pagans,  which  Ras  Sdachristos,  the  emperoifs 
brother,  subdued  with  a  great  army  in  the  year  i6lS,andcaUedtbe 
country,  as  being  unknown  and  waste^  Ayzolam  (Hadis-alem),  the  new 
world.  Hence  the  river  turning  north,  through  innumerable  other  re- 
gions, and  most  stupendous  preciptcesf  enters  Egypt,  and  then  the  Me- 
diterranean. 


*  Tins  is  the  purport  rather  tiian  the  translation  of  the  Portognese^  whidi 
Kircher  mixes  with  his  Latin,  in  so  confused  a  state,  as  to  be  unintelligible 
both  to  himself  and  his  readers. 
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No.  III. 

« 

Description  of  the  Sources  of  the  Nile^  by  Father 
Jerome  Loboy  as  translated  into  French  from 
the  Portuguese  original  MS.  by  M.  Le  Grande^. 

Le  Nil  que  ceux  du  pais  nomment  Abavi,  c*est-sl-dire,  le 
Pere  des  eaux^  prend  sa  source  dans  la  province  de  Sacahala 
Royaume  de  Goiama,  un  des  plus  beaux  et  de  meilleurs  que 
possede  TEnipereur  des  Abjssins.  Cette  province  est  oc* 
cupee  par  une  certaine  nation  des  Agaus  que  se  dit  Chre* 
lienne,  et  qui  ne  Test  pas  veritablement  que  de  nom ;  ces 
Agaus  ayant  pris  et  retenu  toutes  les  coutumes  et  ceremo- 
nies des  Agaus  idol^tres  avec  qui  ils  s'allient  tous  les  jours, 
par  les  mariages  qu'ils  contractent  les  uns  avec  les  autres, 
Ces  deux  peuples  sont  nombreux,  feroces  et  indomptables ; 
le  pais  est  plein  de  montagnes  convenes  de  for^ts  6paisse^  et 
impenetrables.  Lorsque  les  Agaus  sont  presses  et  qu'ils  ne 
peuvent  pas  tenir  la  campagne,  ils  se  retirent  dans  des  cavernes 
que  la  nature  a  creus^es  dans  ces  montagnes.  II  y  a  de  ces 
trous  capables  de  contenir  deux  ou  trois  families  nombreuses, 
avec  plus  de  trois  ou  quatre  cens  vaches.  11  est  tr^s-difficile 
de  decouvrir  ces  caches^  et  presque  impossible  d'en  ch^sser 
les  Agausy  quand  on  les  a  d6couverts.  Cette  nation  peuple 
extr6mement,  parce  qu'il  est  permis  sL  chaque  homme  de 
prendre  autaut  de  femmes  qu'il  a  centaines  de  vaches,  et  il 
n'est  pas  meme  necessaire  que  le  nombre  soit  absolument 
compiet.  A  I'Cst  done  du  Royaume  de  Goyama,  et  sur  le 
penchant  d'une  montagne  dont  la  descente  ne  paroit  qu'une 
belle  et  agreable  compagne,  est  cette  source  du  Nil  si  cach^e 


*  Relation  Iliftor.  4'Abyifixue>  p.*  105--109. 
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jusque  i  I108  jours,  et  qu'on  a  cherch^e  pendant  tant  de  terns 
n  ioutiiement.  Cette  source  oik  plut6t  ces  deux  sources,  sont 
deux  trous  de  quatre  palmes  de  diametre,  chacun  i.  un  jet  de 
pierre  I'un  de  I  autre.  Un  de  ces  trous  n'a  qu'onze  palmes  de 
profondeur,  du  moins  nous  ne  p&mes  faire  descendre  notre 
sonde  plus  bas;  peut£tre  aussi  ffit  elle  arretee  par  le  grande 
Dombre  de  racines  que  nous  rencontrftmes  y  a'iant  beaucoup 
d'arbres  tout  autour.  Cette  source  est  un  peu  plus  petite 
que  Tautre  qui  est  plus  bas.  Nous  sond^mes  aussi  celle*c], 
et  quoique  notre  sonde  fftt  de  vingt  palmes,  nous  ne  pftmes 
trouver  le  fond ;  1^  geos  du  pa'is  nous  assurerent  que  per- 
sontie  ne  I'p  ei|co|^  trovyi.  Op  croit  qu0  cct  deux  sources 
ne  sont  que  les  ouvertures  dun  grand  lac  cach6  sous  terre, 
parce  que  tout  autour  le  fond  est  toujours  humide,  et  si  peu 
ferhie  qu'il  en  sort  des  bouillons  d'eau  des  que  Ton  y  marcbe. 
pn  s'en  apper^oit  encore  mieux  lor^que  qu'il  a  beaucoup 
plA ;  car  le  terre  baisse  et  s'aftaisse  extr^mement ;  je  pense 
meme  qu'elle  ne  se  soutient  que  par  les  graude  nombre  de 
racines  qui  s'entrelassent  les  unes  dans  les  ^ utres.  et  qui  Vem* 
pSche  d'^nfoncer  toot- a- fait :  le  terrain  est  aiuiji  tout  autour 
de  ces  fontaines.  A  la  port6e  d'uue  fronde  et  i  micoste,  est 
un  bourg  ou  village  pai*  oil  Ton  passe  pour  alter  au  haut  de 
la  montagne  de  Guix ;  c'est  ainsi  qu'elle  s'appelle.  Lorsque 
Ton  est  sur  la  cime,  on  decouvre  une  grande  etendue  de  pais, 
qui  pardit  comme*  une  profoude  valI6e,  et  cependant  le  pen^ 
chant  de  )a  montagne  est  si  doux  qu'  i  peine  s'apperjoit  on 
que  rpn  monte  ou  que  ron  descend. 

Du  baut  de  cette  montagne  s'iieve  une  esplce  de  terti'e 
Que  les  Agaus  idolsLtres  out  en  une  grande  veneration. 
l<eur  Prdtre  les  assemble  Ik  tous  les  ans,  et  y  sacrifice  une 
vacbe  dont  on  jette  la  tete  dans  une  de  sources  du  Nil.  Cette 
c^r€monie  faite,  chacun  immole  une  ou  plusieurs  vacbes  selon 
ses  biens  et  sa  devotion ;  on  eo  mange  la  chair  comme  uue 
chose  sacr^.  11  s'est  deja  fait  des  os  de  ces  vaches,  deux 
oiontagnes  assez  hautes  qui  attirent  tous  les  oiseaux  du  pa'is, 
ce  que  prouve  assez  que  ces  peuples  ont  tqujouni  ador6  le 
Nil,  et  I'adorent  encore  comme  un  Divinity.  I^es  sacrifices 
acheves,  le  Prfetre  s'oint  tout  le  corps  du  suif  et  de  la  graisse 
de  ces  vaches,  et  va  s'asseoir  dans  une  chaise  de  paille,  sur  le 
haut  et  au  milieu  du  bficher  qn'op  a  prepar^*  On  y  met  le 
feu  et  le  bftcher  se  consume,  sans  que  ce  pr6tre  en  soit  o£fens^j 
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ni  que  le  suif  fonde  ou  degoikte  en  aucune  maniere.  Tant 
que  ie  feu  dure,  le  Pr^tre  pr^che  les  assistants,  et  les  con* 
firme  dans  Taveuglement  ou  ils  sont.  Le  bficher  consum6 
et  le  discours  fini,  ii  n  y  a  personne  qui  ne  fasse  grander  au- 
mones  d  ce  pr^tre,  ce  que  est  le  fin  et  le  fait  de  cette  momerie. 
Le  Gemma  dont  nous  parlerons  bientot  roule  ses  eaux  le 
long  d'une  longe  et  profond^  valine  et  se  va  perdre  dans  le 
Nil.  Le  Nil  en  sortant  de  sa  source  se  tient  cach^^  et  com- 
me  enseveli  sous  des  herbes,  et  coule  vers  I'  Est^  environ  une 
bonne  port6e  demousquet,  puis  se  toinme  au  Nord  par  I'espace 
d'un  quart  de  lieue^  ensuite  il  paioit  pour  la  premiere  fois 
entre  des  pierres.  Cette  vfte  donne  de  la  joye,  et  cause  en 
mSrae  terns  de  Tetonneraent  k  ceux  qui  sgavent  combien  les 
anciens  ont  ecrit  des  fables^  combien  ils  ont  form6  de  vains 
raisonnements  sur  les  sources  de  cette  riviere^  sur  la  nature 
de  ses  eaux^  sur  ses  cataractes,  sur  ses  inundations,  toutes 
choses  que  presentement  nous  connoisons,  que  nous  toucbons 
pour  ainsi  dire  du  doigt  et  que  nous  voyons  'k  I'oeil. 

Plusieurs  interpretes  de  TRcriture  Sainte  ont  pretendu  que 
le  Gehon  dont  il  est  parle  dans  la  Genese  n'est  autre  que  )e 
Nil  qui  enferme  toute  I'Ethiopie ;  mais  comme  le  Gebon  a  sa 
source  dans  le  Paradis  terrestre,  et  que  nous  s^avons  certaine- 
ment  que  le  Nil  a  la  sienne  dans  le  pais  des  jlgaus,  il  faut 
voir  si  deux  sources  si  eloign6es  peuvent  produire  une  ineme 
riviere^  et  de  quelle  maniere  cette  riviere,  dont  la  source  esl 
si  basse,  peut  venir  reparoitre  dans  le  lieu  peutdtre  le  plus 
elevd  qui  soit  au  monde.  Car  si  Ton  considere  que  I'Arabie 
et  la  Palestine  sont  presque  au  niveau  de  I'Egypte;  que 
I'Egypte  est  aussi  basse  k  1 6gard  de  la  province  de  Dambie, 
que  la  plus  profonde  valine  Test  k  Tegard  de  la  plus  haute 
montagne,  et  que  la  province  de  Sacala  est  encore  plus  elev6e 
que  celle  de  Dambie ;  qu  il  faut  que  Us  eaux  du  Nil,  ou 
passent  sous  la  Mer  rouge,  ou  fassent  un  tr6s-^rand  tour; 
on  aura  bien  de  la  peine  k  comprendre  que  la  t^re  ait  un 
vertu  attractive  assez  fort  pour  6Iever  tant  (feaux  k  travers 
tant  de  sables,  et  des  lieux  si  bas  et  si  profonds^  jusqu'au 
pais  le  plus  6lev6  de  toute  TEthiopie. 

Mais  sans  nous  embarasser  dans  toutes  ces  difficulteSi 
continuons  nous  d  decrire  le  cours  du  Nil.  II  rouk  si  peu 
d'eau  en  sortant  de  sa  source,  qu'il  semble  qu'il  devroit  6tre 
&  sec  dans  les  grands  cbaleurs  de  YlEiL  Gros$ie  bieat6t  par 
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'1e  Gemma,  le  Keltu,  le  Branso^  et  |Jusieurs  autres  moindres 
rouisseaux,  il  s'etend  tellement  dans  la  plaiiie  de  Baad,  %vii 
n'est  guere  qu*  4  trois  journees  de  sa  source  qu'iin  fusil  peut 
4  peine  porter  una  balle  d'un  bord  k  Tautre.  LA  cette 
riviere  prend  M)n  cours  vers  le  Nord^  en  tournant  neanmoins 
un  peu  vers  i'Est  par  Tespace  de  neuf  k  dix  lieues,  puis  entre 
dans  le  iameux  Lac  de  Dambie,  que  Ton  appelle  Bahar-Sena, 
ressemblancc  de  la  mer,  ou  BaJiar-Dambia  mer  de  Dambie. 
II  le  traverse  seulement  par  une  extremit6  mais  avec  tant  de 
rapidit^y  qu'on  distingue  les  eaux  dii  Nil  avec  celles  du  Lac, 
pendant  les  six  lieues  que  Ton  compte  de  Tentr^e  4  la  sortie^ 
le  Nil  est  alors  tres-gros.  A  cinq  Heues  de-14,  en  traversant 
la  terre  d'Alata,  il  tombe  du  haut  d  un  rocher  en  bas,  et  fait 
la  plus  belle  et  la  plus  agr6able  nappe  d'eau  que  Ton  puisse 
voir :  c'est  sa  premiere  cataracte.  J 'ai  pass6  dessous  sans  me 
mouiUer,  et  m'y  reposant  pour  jouir  du  frais  que  donne  cette 
eau,  j  y  admirois  les  belies  et  vives  couleurs  de  milie  arcs- 
en-ciel  que  forment  les  rayons  du  Soleil.  Comme  cette  n- 
iFiere  tombe  de  fort  haut  elle  fait  un  si  grand  bruit  qu'on 
I'entend  de  tris  loin ;  mais  je  ne  me  suis  point  appergu  que 
les  peuples  des  environs  soient  sourds,  J*ai  parle  a  plusieurs  ; 
ils  m'entendoient  comme  je  les  entendois ;  et  Ton  voit  m6ma 
bien  plutdt,  et  de  bien  plus  loin,  T^cume  et  la  fum6e  que  fait 
cette  eau  en  tombant,  que  Ion  n'entend  le  bruit*  Apr^s 
eette  cataracte,  le  Nil  se  reserre  tellement  entre  des  rochers, 
qu'il  semble  qu'ils  ne  se  soyent  ouverts  que  pour  lui  doqiier 
passage.  Ils  sont  si  proches,  que  de  mon  terns  on  y  fit  ua 
pont  avec  des  poutres,  sur  lequel  toute  Tarm^e  Imperiale 
passa.  II  s'est  trouv6  m&me  des  hommes  assez  hardis,  assez 
souple,  assess  fort  pour  sauter  d'un  rocher  sur  I'autre.  De- 
puis,  TEmperear  Sultan  Segued  a  fait  faire  un  pont  d  une 
seule  arche,  par  des  massons  qu'il  avoit  envoy6  chercher  aux 
Indes,  afin  que  ces  peuples  puissent  avoir  plus  de  commerce^ 
et  passer  plus  aisement  d'une  province  dans  I'autre.  Ce  pont 
est  le  premier  que  les  Abissins  ont  vd  sur  le  Nil.  Cette  ri- 
viere toume  id,  et  traverse  plusieurs  royaumes.  £ile  laisse  4 
I'estcelui  de  Begemder,  qu'on  appelle  ainsi,  k  cause  du  gi*and 
nombre  de  moutons  qu\>n  y  nourrit ;  Meder  veut  dire  terre^ 
et  Beg,  mouton.  £ile  baigne  ensuite  les  royaumes  ou  pro* 
vinces  d'Amhara  d'Oloca,  de  Chaoa^  de  Damot,  qui  sont  sur 
la  rive  gauche ;  sur  la  droite  est  le  royaume  de  Goiama,  dont 
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il  fait  line  presqu'isle^  puis  il  passe  entre  Bezamo^  qui  fait 
une  partie  du  royaume  de  Damot,  at  Gamarcansa^  qui  est  du 
royaume  de  Goiam ;  mais  en  cet  endroit  il  s'approche  si  pr^s 
de  sa  source,  que  de  14  il  n'en  est  eloign^  que  d'une  petite 
journ6ey  quoi  qu'a  suivre  son  cours  et  4  faire  le  tour  de  Go* 
iam,  comme  il  fait,  il  y  en  a  vingt  neuf.  Jusques  Ik  ce  fleuve 
n'est  point  sorti  du  royaume  des  Aj[>yssins ;  il  y  roule  encore 
«es  eaux  pendant  quelques  jours ;  puis  il  entre  dan  les  terres 
de  Fazulo  et  d'Omfaarca,  qui  continent  de  ce  cdte  Ik  avec 
I'Abyssinie. 

On  n'a  aucune  connoissance  de  ces  vastes  regions.  Les 
peuples  qui  les  habitent  sont  tres  diiferents  des  Abissins, 
Leurs  cheueux  sont  tres  courts,  et  cr^p6s  comme  ceux  de  tous 
les  autre^  Noirs.  L'an  l6l5  Rasseia  Christos,  lieutenant-- 
general des  troupes  de  Sultan  Segued,  voulut  entrer  dans  ces 
royaumes,  et  y  porter  la  guerre  ;  mais  etonn^  de  leur  vaste 
entendue,  et  du  peu  de  connoissance  qu'il  en  p&t  prendre, 
il.s'eu  revint  sans  avoir  os6  rieu  entreprendre,  et  il  nomma 
ces  pais  Adisalem,  qui  veut  dire,  Nouveau  Monde. 


TRANSLATION. 

The  Nile,  which  those  of  the  country  call  Abavi,  that  is  to  sa^,  the  Fa- 
ther of  Waterst  has  its  source  in  the  province  of  Sacahala,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Goiama,  one  of  the  finest  and  best  that  the  Abyssinian  emperor  pos« 
sesses.  That  province  is  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  Agaus,  who  call  them- 
selves Christians,  but  who,  in  reality,  are  only  so  by  name ;  these  A« 
.gaus  having  gotten  and  retained  all  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the 
idolatrous  Agaus,  with  whom  they  ally  themselves,  every  day,  by  mar- 
riages which  they  contract  with  one  another.  These  two  nations  are 
numerous,  fierce,  and  invincible ;  the  country  is  full  of  mountams,  co- 
vered with  thick  and  impenetrable  forests.  When  the  Agaus  are  pres- 
sed, and  cannot  keep  the  plains,  they  retire  into  caverns,  which  nature 
has  hollowed  out  in  these  mountains.  There  are  some  of  these  holes 
capable  of  containing  two  or  three  numerous  families,  with  more  than 
three  or  four  hundred  cattle.  It  is  very  difficult  to  discover  these  hid- 
ing places,  and  almost  impossible  to  drive  the  Agaus  out  of  them  when 
they  are  found.  That  nation  multiplies  exceedingly ;  because  every  man 
is  allowed  to  take  as  many  wives  as  he  has  hundr^  of  catde,  and  it  is 
not  even  necessary  that  the  numbers  be  altogether  complete.  To  the 
•ast)  then^  of  the  kingdom  of  Goyamay  and  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  the 
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descent  of  wkkb  appears  oidf  Ske  a  fine  agreeaUe  pblib  is  the  source 
of  the  NUe,  cooccaied  ctcb  till  our  dzyf»  and  which  hai  been  sought,  for 
so  long  tine  so  msucccssfully.    That  mmrotf  or  rather  those  two  souiw 
tcsy  are  two  holes*  four  palDs  ia  diameter,  each  about  a  stone's  cast 
finosn  one  aaothef      One  of  these  is  osily  eleren  palms  deep^  at  least  we 
couM  aoc  make  oar  toonding  ie^iwim  descend  fiirther ;  periiaps,  alscs 
it  was  stopped  by  the  great  number  of  rootsthat  we  met  with,  there  be^ 
ing  many  trees  all  anmixL  That  fountain  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  other, 
which  is  lower  down.    We  soonded  ako  that,  and^  although  our  sound- 
ing instinmcnt  was  «0  palms  loi^,wecoald  not  find  any  bottom:  Thepeo- 
pleof  the  coontry  assnred  as,  that  nobody  had  found  it  as  yet.    It  is  be- 
bevcd  that  these  two  sources  are  only  openiii^  of  a  great  lake  concealed 
•under  eroond ;  bccan»,  that  all  aroond  them  the  soil  b  ever  wet,  and  so 
unstediait,  that  spouts  of  water  come  out  of  it  when  it  is  walked  upon. 
This  is  more  peroeptible  when  it  has  rained  much,  for  the  earth  bends  and 
oaks  down  exceedingly ;  I  eren  think  it  is  supported  only  by  the  great 
■amber  of  roots  that  are  intei  wot  en  with  one  another,  and  which  prevent 
it  6xim  sinking  entirely.    The  ground  is  such  all  about  these  fountuns. 
A  slink's  cast  thence,  and  half  way  up  the  moimtain,  is  a  town,  or  village 
through  which  they  pass  in  going  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Guix  *,  for 
•o  it  is  called.     From  the  top  of  it  is  discovered  a  great  extent  of  country, 
that  appears  fike  a  deep  valley ;  yet  the  descent  of  the  hiU  is  so  gentle, 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  perceived  whether  ones  going  up  or  coming  down* 
On  the  top  of  that  mountain  rises  a  sort  of  hillwJL ,  which  the  idola* 
troos  Agaua  hold  in  great  veneration.  Their  priest  assembles  them  yearly, 
and  sacrifices  there  a  cow,  the  head  of  which  they  throw  into  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.    After  that  ceremony,  every  one  sacrifices  one  or 
more  cows,  accordingto  his  wealth  and  devotion ;  and  they  eat  the  flesh 
as  a  sacred  thing.    There  are  already  raised  two  considerable  hillocks 
of  the  bones  of  these  cows,  that  attract  all  the  birds  of  the  country ; 
which  proves  sufficiently,  that  these  people  have  always  adored  the  Nile» 
and  adore  it  still  as  a  divinity.    When  the  sacrifices  are  over,  the  priest 
anoints  his  whole  body  with  the  fat  and  grease  of  these  cows,  and  sits 
down  on  a  scat  of  straw  on  the  top,  and  in  the  middle,  of  a  wooden  pile 
which  has  been  prepared.    They  set  fire  to  it,  and  the  pile  is  consumed 
without  the  priest's  being  annoyed  by  it,  or  die  ht  melting  or  becoming 
any  way  disagreeable  to  him.    As  long  as  the  fire  lasts,  the  priest  preaches 
to  the  by-standers,  and  canfirms  them  in  their  present  delusion.    jThe  pile 
being  consumed,  and  the  sermon  ended,  there  is  nobody  who  does  not 
give  large  alms  to  the  priest ;  which  is  the  main  oinect  of  this  quackery. 
The  Gonma,  of  which  we  wiU  speak  by  and  by«  rolls  its  waters  through 
a  long  and  &etp  valley,  and  is  lok  in  the  Nile.  '  The  Nile,  coming  from 
Its  source,  keeping  itself  concealed,  and,  as  it  were,  buried  under  the  grass, 
runs  towards  the  east  about  a  good  musket-shot,  then  turns  north  a 
quarter  of  a    lei^e,  and   then  appears,  for  the   first  time,  among 

*  X,  in  PortOKoese,  is  pronounced  «Sb  ;  so  f  SmM  is  pronounced  Crmsh,  or 
Geesh ;  Xaoa,  Shoa,  Stc  The  Fortuf^uese  has  not  the  English  and  Abys- 
sinian ir;  consequently  Walaka  is  whiten  Oiaca$  Wedg^  O^en;  Wook 
barca,  Oipbareas  and  so  forth  in  sioiibr  exaoiplea* 
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$tbnes.  That  sight  ex(3tes  joy^  atid^  at  the  same  time,  astonishment  in 
those  \vho  know  how  many  fables  the  ancients  have  written  about  it , 
how  many  vain  reatonings  they  have  formed  respecting  the  sources  of 
this  river,  the  nature  of  its  waters,  its  cataracts  and  inundations,  all 
things  which  at  present  we  know  perfectly^  and,  in  a  manner^  touch  and 
see. 

Several  interpreters  of  Scripture  have  pretended,  that  the  Gehon,  spo- 
ken of  in  Genesis,  is  no  other  than  the  Nile  that  encompasses  all  Ethio- 
pia ;  but  as  the  Gehon  had  its  source  in  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  and  we 
know  for  certaih,  that  the  source  of  the  Nile  is  in  the  country  of  the 
Agows,  it  must  be  considered,  whether  two  sources,  so  distant  from  one 
another,  can  produce  the  same  river,  and  in  what  manner  that  river, 
whose  source  is  so  low,  can  reappear  again  in,  perhaps,  the  most  eleva- 
ted spot  in  the  world.  For,  if  we  consider  that  Arabia  and  Palestine 
are  almost  level  with  Egypt ;  that  Egypt  is  as  low,  with  regard  to  the 
province  of  Demb^a,  as  the  deepest  valley  is  to  the  highest  mountain, 
and  that  the  province  of  Sacala  is  still  more  elevated  than  that  of  Dem- 
bea ;  that  the  waters  of  the  Nile  must  either  pass  under  the  Red  Sea, 
or  make  a  very  great  turn  about — it  will  be  very  difficult  to  compre- 
hend how  the  earth  has  an  attractive  power  sufficient  to  elevate  so  much 
water  thrbUgh  so  many  sands,  and  places  so  low  and  deep,  up  to  the 
highest  country  in  all  Ethiopia. 

But,  without  involving  ourselves  in  all  these  difficulties,  let  us  continue 
otir  description  of  the  course  of  the  Nile.  It  rolls  so  little  water  at  co- 
ming from  its  source,  that  it  should  seem  it  must  be  dry  in  the  great 
heats  of  summer.  Soon  enlarged  by  the  Gemma,  Keltu,  and  Braiisu, 
and  several  smaller  torrents,  it  descends  so  large  into  the  plain  of  Baad, 
that  it  is  only  about  three  days  journey  from  its  head,  till  a  gun  can 
scarcely  carry  a  ball  from  bank  to  bank  of  it.  There  the  river  takes  a 
northward  course,  turning,  however,  a  little  to  the  east,  for  the  space  of 
betvi'een  nine  or  ten  leagues  ;  then  enters  into  the  famous  lake  of  Dem- 
bea,  that  they  caU  Bahar-Sena,  resemblance  of  the  sea  * ;  or  Bahar  Dam- 
bea,  the  sea  ofDemkea.  It  crosses  it  only  at  the  extremity,  but  with  so 
much  rapidity,  that  the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  lake  during  the  six  leagues  that  are  reckoned  £rom  its  influx  to  its 
outlet.  The  Nile  is  then  very  large.  Five  leagues  thence,  in  crossing 
the  territory  of  Alata,  it  falls  over  a  rock,  and  makes  the  finest  and  most 
pleasant  sheet  of  water  in  tht  world  :  It  is  its  first  cataract.  I  have  pas* 
'sed  under  it  without  wetting  myself:  and  resting  myself  there  to  enjoy  the 
freshness  which  the  water  gives,  I  admired  the  fine  lively  colours  of  the 
rainbows  formed  in  it  by  the  beams  of  the  sun.  As  this  river  falls  from 
a  great  height,  it  makes  a  very  loud  noise,  that  is  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  but  I  could  not  perceive  that  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  deaf.  I  spoke  to  several,  who  heard  me  as  I  heard  them :  and  the 
foam  and  vapour  the  water  raises  in  falling,  is  seen  even  at  a  much 
greater  distance  than  the  sound  is  heard.    After  that  cataract,  the  Nile 


*  This  is  a  mistake ;  it  signifies  the  lake  of  Tzana,  one  of  its  principal 
islands.  The  etymology  of  Begemder  is  probably  not  more  accurate. — 
Neither  is  the  cataract  of  Alata  the  first,  as  tue  patriarch  Atphonso  Monde z 
and  Mr  Brace  both  affirm  the  contrary. — ^£. 
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confiset  itielf  to  ttnidy  between  toAm,  ihat  tBejr  teem  £nded  merdy 
to  let  it  pass.  They  are  to  neir,  that  in  my  time  a  bridge  was  made 
over  them  of  wood,  akmg  which  paased  the  whole  Imperial  anny.  There 
have  been  even  found  men^  bold,  ^S^le^  and  strong  enough  to  leap  £noin 
one  rock  to  the  other.  Since^  the  Emperor  Sultan  Seghued  has  made  a 
bridge  over  it  of  at  single  aroh,  by  masons  he  had  brought  from  In^a,  in 
order  that  theie  people  may  have  more  intercourse^  and  pass  more  easi- 
ly from  one  province  into  another.  This  bridge  is  the  first  that  the 
Abyssinians  have  seen  on  the  Kile.  That  river  turns  there^  and  crosses 
c9ver  many  kingdoms.  It  leaves  on  the  east  that  of  Begemdery  so  called 
because  of  the  great  number  of  sheep  which  it  breeds ;  meder  agnify- 
ing  earthy  and  begy  a  sheep.  It  then  washes  the  kingdoms  of  AioJiaray 
Olaca  (Walaka),  Chao  (Shoa^  and  Damot*  that  are  upon  the  left  bank. 
On  the  right  is  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  of  which  it  makes  almost  a  pe- 
ninsula; then  it  passes  between  Bezamoy  which  is  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Damot  *»  and  Gamarcansa,  which  is  in  the  kingdom  of  G<nam ; 
but  in  that  place  it  approaches  so  near  its  source^t  that  it  is  only  a  short 
day's  journey  firom  it,  though  to  follow  its  windings  round  Goiam  be  a 
journey  of  S9  days.  Hitherto  this  river  has  not  Idft  the  Abyssinian  do- 
minions ;  it  runs  in  them  still  for  some  days ;  then  enters  the  countries  of 
Fazulo  (Fasuclo)  and  Ombarca  (Wumbareajb  that  border  on  that  side 
with  Abysmnia. 

There  is  nothing  known  of  these  vast  regions.  The  inhabitants  are 
very  different  from  the  Abyssinians.  Their  liair  is  very  short  and  curled* 
like  that  of  all  the  other  negroes.  In  the  year  1615,  Rassela  Christos, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  troops  of  Sultan  oeghued,  wished  to  carry  war 
into  these  kingdoms ;  but,  astonished  at  their  vast  extent*  and  the  little 
information  of  them  he  could  obtain,  he  returned  without  attempting  any 
thing,  and  called  these  countries  AdUalem,  that  is,  the  New  World, 


i 

•■Mi 


*  Daroot,  or  Damot  abay,  the  greaier  Damot,  is  beyond  tlie  Nile,  and 
Bixamo  is  part  of  it.  GainarcaoBa  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Gumar  and 
Gons,  not  in  Gojam,  but  hkewile  on  the  left  8ide.*-£. 
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No.  IV. 


Observations  on  the  Accounts  of  the  Nile  by  Paez 

and  Lobo. 


On  the  certainty  of  these  fountains  having  been  seen  by 
Paez,  there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion.  His  account 
seems  to  be  miserably  translated  by  Kircher,  who  makes  him 
in  several  places  speak  inconsistently,  and  who  in  one  passage 
is  totally  unable  to  guess  at  his  meaning.  This  he  sets  down 
in  the  middle  of  his  Ldttin  translation,  in  the  original  Portu« 
guese,  as  a  kind  of  exercise  for  the  understanding  of  his  rea- 
ders. A  nide  map  of  the  country  of  the  Agows  is  found  in 
the  compilation  of  Balthazar  Teliez,  and  several  tnore  were 
constructed  from  the  materials  of  the  Jesuits.  The  map  of 
Abyssinia  in  Le  Grande's  work  is  by  no  means  contemptible, 
much  less  that  of  Ludolph,  1683,  in  his  Abyssinian  history. 
The  names  of  many  places,  which  the  Jesuits  had  mangled 
exceedingly,  are  restored  by  him  to  the  proper  orthography. 
In  Le  Grande's  Relation  d'Abyssinie  there  is  an  excellent  map 
of  the  coast  of  Eastern  Africa,  between  Cape  Gardafui  and 
that  of  Good  Hope,  in  which  the  southern  part  of  Abyssinia, 
including  the  peninsula  of  Gojam  and  the  Agows,  is  deli- 
neated by  the  celebrated  D'Anville.  There  is,  however,  an 
error  in  it  of  more  than  a  degree  of  latitude,  for  he  places 
Guix  in  N.  L.  12%  or  a  few  minutes  more  to  the  north, 
which  is  certainly  ^bout  N.  L.  10%  59. 

Paez  resided  for  a  long  time  in  Abyssinia,  which  he  en- 
tered before  the  accession  of  Susneus  to  the  throne.  The 
year  in  which  he  dates  his  account  is  1618,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly inaccurate,  as  we  know  from  the  Abyssinian  annals 
all  the  events  of  that  reign.  Instead  of  April,  1618,  it  should 
probably  be  1615,  as  Susneuss  having  gained  the  important 
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Yictory  over  Jacob,  March  10,  IfiOTy  the  rainy  season  inter-' 
vened,  after  which  the  second  year  of  his  reign  was  spent  in 
campaigns  in  Tigre,  and  against  the  Liban  Galla  in  Gojam. 
The  third  year  of  his  reign  was  occupied  in  wars  against 
Melchisedec.  The  fourth,  1611-12,  was  spent  in  Gojam 
against  the  Galla ;  and  the  Agow  war  likewise  commenced 
this  year,  iu  attacks  upon  those  of  Zalabassa,  Tcbera  *,  and 
Quaquera.  In  the  fifth,  1612-13,  the  emperor  began  to 
waste  the  Agow  country  of  At^heffer  and  Laga,  when 
he  returned  and  passed  the  rainy  season  at  Gorgora.  The 
sixth,  1613-14,  was  spent  against  the  Boren  Galla,  in  Gojam, 
who  had  made  inroads  as  far  as  Dara  and  Shabla,  on  the  lake 
of  Dembea;  against  the  Warinsha  or  Toluma  Gaila,in  Wa- 
kka ;  and  against  the  Agows,  as  the  king  encamped  all  the 
rainy  season  at  Atcheffer,  in  the  Agow  country.  Next  year, 
1714-15,  was  totally  employed  in  war  with  the  Agovf  tribes, 
the  2^]abassa,  Tchera,  Succot,  and  AboUa,  which  include 
the  Agows  of  Sacala.  Susneus  encamped  with  his  whole 
army  during  the  rainy  seasons  of  that  and  the  following  year 
at  Atcheffer,  to  the  west  of  Sacala,  nor  was  he  afterwards  on 
any  expedition  into  that  part  of  the  country,  till  some  time 
after  the  death  of  Paez.  Indeed,  a  remark  in  the  Abyssinian 
MS.  Chronicle  fixes  the  presence  of  Paez  in  the  camp  at  At- 
cheffer to  the  year  1614-^16,  the  7th  of  Susneus,  as  accurately 
as  a  positive  date.  After  describing  the  campaign  against 
the  Agows,  and  mentioning  that  the  winter  residence  was 
taken  up  at  Atcheffer,  it  adds,  **  In  that  year  began  the  con- 
troversy of  the  two  natures  (in  Christ)." 

Paez  was  therefore  at  Sacala  with  the  army  in  April, 
I6l5,  about  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  before  it 
marched  to  Atcheffer ;  nor  is  it  probabie^that  he  ever  revi- 
sited the  sources  of  the  Abay.  The  Agows  in  that  age 
possessed  the  formidable  character  which  Lobo  ha9  described, 
very  different  indeed  from  that  which  they  displayed  in  the 
year  1770.  It  may  well  be  affirmed,  that  in  those  days  no 
European,  far  less  a  priest,  unsupported  by  an  Sirmy,  would 
have  dared  to  enter  Sacala,  or  if  he  had,  would  ever  have 
returned. 

The  marshy  plain  of  the  fountains  has  a  different  aspect  in 

*  Tchera  is  a  town  in  Agow-midre ;  there  is  another  of  the  same  name 
in  Lasta,  the  country  of  the  Tchcretsh  Agows. 
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tbe  rainy  from  what  it  presents  in  ^e  dry  season.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Nile  and  its  cataracts,  either  before  it  en- 
ters^ or  after  it  leaves,  the  lake  of  Dembea. 

The  Jesuits  must  have  often  seen  the  Nile^and  crossed  it 
on  both  sides  of  the  lake,  by  the  routes  of  Dara  or  Dingle*^ 
ber,  as  they  went  to  their  seven  settlements  in  Gojam,  or  Dfr- 
mot*.  Hiese  were  chiefly  in  the  east,  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
peninsula  formed  by  the  Nile ;  and  they  had  neither  occasion 
nor  protection  to  go  often  so  far  west  as  Sacala.  Accord-^ 
ingly,  Paez  appears  to  be  the  only  person  of  the  Jesuits  who 
can  dispute  the  honour  of  having  seen  and  described  these 
coy  fountains  with  Mr  Bruce.  They  all,  however,  knew 
M'bere  the  sources  of  the  river  lay,  had  inquired  about  them 
at  the  natives,  and  were  able  to  write  a  tolerable  account  of 
the  place  from  the  circulating  narrative  of  Paez,  and  their 
own  information. 

Jerome  Lobo  arrived  at  Fremona,  in  Tigre,  from  India^ 
June  21,  1624,  two  years  afier  the  death  of  Paez.  He  re* 
mained  in  Tigte,  at  a  distance  from  the  court  and  the  Nile, 
till  after  the  rebellion  and  death  of  Tecia  Georsis,  Kasmati 
of  Tigr.e,  succeeded  by  Keba  Christos,^  when  Jerome  was 
ordered  by  his  superiors  to  set  out  for  Ledga-negus,  which 
he  calls  Liginous,  in  the  province  of  Damot.  He  crossed 
the  Nile  for  the  first  time  in  the  plain  of  Bead,  two  day's 
journey  from  the  sourceii,  not  on  i-afts,  the  usual  way,  but 
by  jumping  from  rock  to  rock  at  a  particular  place  in  the 
river,  which  he  says,  was  afterwards  called  the  passage  of 
Father  Hieronymo.  As  he  was  going  to  Damot,  he  took  care 
to  conceal  the  name  of  Lobo,  the  ominous  title  of  the  king 
of  the  Galla,  and  very  unsuitable  for  a  Christian,  much  more 
for  a  man  of  apostolic  sanctity.  He  remained  a  short  time 
at  Ledja-negus^  when  the  violent  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
faith  made  it  prudent  for  him  to  leave  the  province  of  Damot 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  company  with  ^several  other  priests, 
be  returned  to  Ganeta-yasous,  as  it  should  seem,  by  way  of 
Dara,  whence  the  king  and  his  superiors  ordered  him  back 
to  Tigre.  He  remained  in  Tigre  till  the  expulsion  of  the 
Catholics;  and  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  narrative,  it  is  im- 
probable that  he  ever  crossed  the  Nile  above  twice  in  his  life. 


*  Azazo,  Enabesse,  Hadasha,  Kollela,  Ledja*  negus,  Serca,  \and  Tem- 
haa.    Boad  in  probably  Bed. 
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His  description  is,  aooordingly,  a  plain  and  obvious  para- 
phrase of  the  naoriSia  of  Paei.    It  scarcely  differs  from  it 
in  wonbi  and  in  no  original  circumstance,  excepting  the 
aeaik  which  he  took  under  the  cataract  of  Alata.    The  ety- 
mology of  the  Abaci,  which  Le  Grande  has  changed  into 
Abavi ;  the  corruption  of  the  Agows ;  the  situation  of  lh|» 
springs  and  eveiy  other  particular  coincide;  only  Lobo  places 
them  in  the  east,  and  Paez  in  the  west,  of  Gojam,  probably 
an  error  in  Kircher's  translation.     What  fixes  beyond  dis- 
pute the  character  of  Lobo's  narrative,  is  the  exact  coinci- 
dence of  the  depths  and  measures  in  the  two  accounts.  Paez 
says  that  the  two  fountains  were  each  4  palms  in  diameter; 
Lobo  affirms  the  same.  Paez  put  a  lance  into  the  first  of  them^ 
which  went  down  11  palms,  and  was  stopped  by  the  roots 
of  the  trees,  which  he  says  grew  all  around.     Lobo's  sound, 
he  does  not  say  of  what  kind  it  was,  would  only  descend  1 1 
palms,  because  it  was  interrupted,  he  adds,  by  the.  roots  of 
the  trees,  peihaps,  which  grew  all  about.     The  second  founr 
tain  Paez  describes  as  being  a  stone^s  cast  from  the  first,  the 
very  expression  adopted  by  Lobo.    Paez  sounded  the  second 
fountain  with  two  lances  bound  together,  £0  palms  long, 
and  could  fiud  no  bottom;  Lobo  used  a  sounding  instru- 
ipent,  he  does  not  mention  of  what  kind,  £Q  palms  long,  and 
waslikewise  unsuccessful.  Itisapropersubject  for  calculators, 
to  ascertain  how  many  chances  there  are  that  two  men,  ig* 
norant  of  one  anothers  procedure,  will  not  sound  two  foun- 
tains with  instruments  exactly  alike  in  length,  or  find  even 
with  theseexactly  the  same  results.  If  Lobo  knew  the  measures 
of  Paez,  why  did  he  not  vary  the  instruments  i  How  did  he 
happen  to  have  a  sounding  instrument  of  the  very  same  length 
with  that  of  Paez ;  or  why  did  he  limit  himself  by  the  ex- 
periment of  his  predecessor  i  The  probability  is,  that  Lobo 
never  saw  these  fountains ;  and,  as  be  chose  to  describe  them» 
it  was  safer  to  give  the  account  of  Paez,  than  to  devise  a  new 
one,  which  mimt  have  been  false,  as  well  as  contradictory  to 
that  of  the  Apostle  of  Abyssinia.    After  this  fiction,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  paraphrase  the  story  of  the  subterraneous  lake  related 
by  Paez ;  but,  like  most  amplifications,  it  degenerates  into 
caricature,  when  he  adds,  with  ridiculous  gravi^,  that  h^ 
believes  the  surface  is  supported  only  by  the  roots '  of  th^ 
trees,  without  which  it  would  sink  into  the  deep  below; 
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It  appears,  from  Mr  Brace's  account,  that  no  trees  grow  at 
present  within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sources ; 
which  are  situated  in  a  foog,  that  produces  1tii^ff(pnss  and 
rushes.  As  the  distance  of  time  between  his  journey  and 
that  of  Paez  is  only  155  years,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  trees  have  disappeared  entirely  in  so  short  an  interval, 
especially  as  they  must  have  been  of  that  kind  which  thrives 
in  m.arshes,  and  does  not  decay  like  those  which  grow  on 
dry  ground,  and  in  thecourse  of  some  ages  perish  altogether. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  marsh  was  in  the  days 
of  Pae2  in  the  same  state  as  it  is  in  at  present ;  but  as  he 
bad  suggested  an  opinion  that  the  lance  was  prevented  from 
descending  by  the  roots  of  trees  thaj  were  not  far  distant 
(vicinarum),  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  served  the^  purpose 
of  Jerome  Lobo  to  hang  the  marsh  itself  on  a  contexture  of 
these,  a  species  of  foundation  approaching  to  the  miraculous: 
The  story  of  his  enjoying  the  fresh  air  under  the  cataract  of 
Alata,  which  we  may  suppose  took  place  about  Christmas,  at 
the  time  when  he  returned  from  Ledja-negus  to  Ganeta-Ya 
sous,  is  so  palpable  a  fictiop,  that  it  can  only  be  improved  by 
the  foolish  observation  he  makes  immediately  after  it,  that  he 
did  not  observe  that  the  inhabitants  around  the  cataract  were 
deaf.  He  had  hefud  the  poetical  fable,  that  the  Mile  deaf- 
ens those  who  dwell  near  its  cataracts  ^ ;  he  believed  it  in 
the  literal  sense,  and  actually  spoke  aloud  to  several  of  thq 
natives,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  exaggeration. 
The  account  of  the  course  of  the  Abay,  and  of  the  passage 
of  the  royal  army  over  the  rocks  where  the  bridge  was  built 
in  his  own  tiniCi  is  copied  from  Paez,  with  such  trif- 
ling alterations  as  he  could  easily  make.  His  etymology 
of  Begemder,  which  is  fanciful,  is  a  bad  compensation  for 
the  servile  and  faulty  mfmner  in  which  be  transcribes  the 
names  of  the  provinces  from  Paez's  narrative,  and  which  even 
the  correcting  hand  of  Le  Grande  could  not  amend.  The 
words  ^*  Chaoa,  Gamarcansa,  Fazulo  et  Ombarca,''  are  proofs 
■■  ■■  ■  .   -  .1       ■  -  ,  .1.  ■  ■-,  I ,  , 

*  TIu8  IS  the  discovery,  which  Dr  Johnson  celebrates  in  these  words : 
''  He  meets  with  no  basilisks  that  destroy  with  their  eyes ;  his  crocodiles 
devour  their  prey  without  tear»;  and  his  cataracts  f all  frooi  the  rock 
without  deafening  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.*'  Vide  l^ef.  to  hb  Trans* 
lation.^  Dr  Johnson  affirms  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  found  in  Lobo's 
narrative. 
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of  this.  Instead  of  the  year  1613,  the  date  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Has  Sela  Christos,  which  he  spells  Rassela*  Chris* 
toSy  and  wliicb  Dr  Johnson,  by  a  strange  blunder  in  oriental 
philology,  has  chosen  for  the  name  of  a  young  prince  confined 
lu  AmbiihGeshen,  he  assigns  the  date  1615,  probably  the  year 
in  which  Paez  wrote  the  account  of  his  dincovery  at  Gheesfa. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  compare  the  two  accounts,  in 
Latin  and  French,  together,  and  satisfy  himself  with  regard 
to  the  justice  of  the  ophiion  here  offered.  It  is  obvious, 
that  the  narrative  of  Lobo  is  exactly  such  a  paraphrase  of 
that  of  Paez  as  a  man  who  had  been  some  time  in  the  coun- 
try, and  wished  to  write  on  a  si)|bject  of  this  nature,  would 
make.  .Though  Lobo  was  nearly  venerated  as  a  saint  in  Eu- 
rope, as  a  travaller  he  is,-of  all  the  Jesuits  that  entered  Abj'ssi- 
nia,  the  most  credulous  and  vain.  If  Mr  Bruce  was  distrusted 
in  his  account  of  the  savage  manners  of  the  Abyssinians,  and 
of  his.  own  conduct  while  in  that  country,  how  shall  we  be- 
lieve the  adventures  of  Father  Jerome,  who  felt  the  .effects 
of  poison  from  one  of  those  serpents  that  kill  at  a  distance, 
when  be  was  four  paces  from  the  reptile  1  That  such  ser* 
pents  exist,  is  sufficiently  problematical;  that  the  bezoar- 
atone  is  a  sovereign  remedy  against  their  efiuvia,  is  still  more 
doubtful.  This  was  the  talisman  which  saved  Lobo  in  all  his 
engagements  with  these  animals,  whether  they  attacked  him 
with  missile  weapons,  or  came  to  close  quarters  f.  On  the 
same  medical  theory  he  seems  to  have  prescribed  to  the  asth- 
matic patient  (apres  avoir  bien  feiiillet6  mes  livres)  who  con-^ 
suited  him  in  Tigre,  goats  urine,  as  a  fee  for  which  he  receiv- 
ed two  measures  of  com  and  some  mutton,  which,  with  the 
humour  of  an  impostor,  he  assures  us,  he  found  very  excellent;]:. 

Those  who  know  the  usual  methods  of  discovering  the  re- 
lics of  saint,  martyrs,  and  other  divinities  of  the  kalendar, 
will  be  best  able  tojudge  of  his  successful  journey  to  discover 
.  the  bones  of  Don  Christovam  de  Gama.  That  gallant  Portu- 
guese fell  soon  after  an  engagement  with  Mahomet  Gragne, 


*  Rai  SeU-christosf  contracted  in  pronunciation  into  Rasselaxos,  or 
Ratselasi  means  Sela-christoa,  Ras,  or  commander  in  chief  (^  the  forces  of 
Al)y88inia.  He  was  the  brother  of  Susneus,  and  a  martyr  to  the  Catholic 
faith. 

j-  Relation  Hist.  d'Abyssinie,  p.  124. 

i  Pa^e  125. 


r 
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Aug.  28;  1542,  and  Lobo  went  to  search  for  his  bones,  about 
die  year  XQftbj  83  years  after  his  death.  Tecla-Georgis, 
Kasmati  of  Tigre,  escorted  him,  by  order  of  the  king^'fifteen 
days  journey,  into  a  country  (Memberta),  occupied  by  the 
Gal  la.  Hie  body  of  de  Gama  had,  it  seems,  been  quartered 
by  the  Mahometans,  and  buried  in  several  places ;  bat  Lobo 
was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  his  head  and  several  other 
fragments,  the  remains  of  which  he  skilfully  collected,  and 
sent  to  India  ^, 

With  all  the  hypocrisy  and  falsehood  it  possesses,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  his  narrative  has  not  been  published  in  the 
original.  As  Lobo  was  in  Abyssinia,  though  apparently  never 
at  Gheesh,  his  account  of  the  country  contains  some  curious 
particulars,  which  illustrate  and  confirm  many  facts  in  these 
volumes.  For  instance,  in  the  history  of  the  journey  to  Mem- 
berta^ he  gives  much  information  respecting  the  march  of  the 
Abyssinian  armies,  their  encampment,  the  cutting  down  of 
the  kantuffa,  or  thorns,  before  them,  by  the  Shum  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  furnishing  of  them  with  provision  by  the  pea- 
sants f .  He  makes  mention  of  the  large  size  of  the  horns  of 
the  cattle,  of  the  king's  claiiping  every  tenth  cow  once  in 
three  years,  and  enters  minutely  into  the  convivial  and  do- 
mestic manners  of  Abyssinia.  The  customs  of  being  fed  by 
others,  of  eating  large  pieces,  and  making  great  noise  with 
the  mouth  in  the  act  of  chewing  ;  their  strong  seasoning  of 
their  beef  with  gall,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  in  particular  the 
eating  of  raw  beef,  warm  from  the  animal,  were  all  observed 
by  him.  "  Their  greatest  treat,"  says  he,  p.  72,  "  iS  a  piece 
of  beef  raw,  and  quite  warm.  When  ihey  give  a  feast,  they  kill 
an  0X4  and  instantly  serve  up  on  the  table  a  quarter  of  it  with 
much  salt  and  pepper ;  and  the  gall  of  the  ox  serves  them 
for  oil  and  vinegar.  Some  add  to  it  a  mustard  which  they 
call  Manta,  made  of  that  which  they  take  from  the  tripes  of 
the  ox,  put  on  the  fire  with  salt,  pepper,  and  onions.  They 
think  their  raw  beef  so  seasoned  very  delicate,  and  eat  it 
"v^'ith  the  same  pleasure  as  we  would  do  the  best  partridges.'^ 
He  next  relates  their  drinking  beer  and  hydro mel  to  excess, 
the  freedom  and  licentiousness  of  their  women>  particularly 


*  Page  99.  t  Page  96. 
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the  Ozoros,  the  dress  of  both  sexes,  the  fine  for  adultery, 
the  laxity  of  their  marriaffes,  and  many  other  things  whidi 
he  had  seen^  and  in  whicn  he  had  no  motive  to  depart  from 
truth. 

Tbeniarrative  of  Lobo  has  been  new-modelled,  particu- 
larly in  the  orthography  of  words,  and  in  such  matters  as 
could  be  corrected  from  a  perusal  of  Ludolph  s  Ethiopic 
history,  by  Le  Grande.  Those  who  wish  to  know  the  liberties 
which  that  writer  has  taken  with  the  accounts  of  the  Jesuits, 
may  consult  his  translation  of  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of 
the  Nile  by  Paez,  from  the  Latin  of  Kircher.  It  is  found  in 
his  Relation  Hist.  d*Abyssiuie,  p.  210.  The  work  of  Le 
Grande  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr  Johnson,  who 
prefixed  to  it  a  pompous  preface,  which  shews,  at  the  same 
time,  his  want  of  discernment  respecting  the  merits  of  books 
of  travels,  his  ignorance  of  oriental  literature,  and,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  an  unhappy  instance  of  his  having  at 
times  deeded  from  the  truth  in  his  critical  judgment  **• 


*  '<  A  Short  Relation  of  the  River  Nile,  of  its  Source  and  Current",  an 
early  translation  from  Lobo's  unpublished  papers,  was  inserted  in  ^  Trans- 
actions of  the  Rojal  Society,  1669>"  and  from  these  reprinted  in  London^ 
1 793,  with  a  prence  intended  to  affront  Mr  Bruce.  The  narratiTe  about 
the  springs  is  in  page  32,  and  differs  from  Le  Grande :  '^  From  the  middle 
of  this  d^ent  is  seen^  near  a  trench  entangled  with  shrubs,  the  bigger  of 
these  springs,  whose  bottom  is  not  to  be  reached  with  a  lance  of  twenty 
and  five  pahoos,  which  by  the  way  meets  with  (as  is  guessed)i  the  roots  of 
the  neighbouring  shrubs,  so  hindered  further  passage ;  the  other  spring  is 
to  be  Aithomed  at  sixteen  palms.'*  This  account  differs  from  Le  Grande's 
and  I  believe  both  are  incorrect,  but  particularly  the  Englbh  one.  Fa« 
was  the  first  discoverer  of  these  fountains* 
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RETURN    FROM  THE    SOURCE  OF    THE  NILE    TO  QQN- 

DAR — ^TRANSACTIONS    THERE BATTLE    OF    SER- 

BRAXOS,    AND    ITS   CONSEQUENCES— -THE   AUTHOR 

'      PREPARES  TO  LEAVE  ABYSSINIA* 


CHAP.  L 


Return  from  the  Source  of  the  Nile  by  Maitsha-^ 
Came  to  the  House  of  Welled  Amlac — Reception 
there^^Fass  the  Nile  at  Delaku^-^ Arrive  at  Gon-^ 
dar. 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  November,  1770,  we  left  Geesh 
in  our  return  to  Gondar,  and  passed  the  Abay,  a$ 
before,  under  the  church  of  Saint  Michael  Sacala. 
We  descended  the  hill  through  the  wood,  crossed  the 
river  Davola,  and  that  night  halted  at  a  few  huts,  call- 
ed Dembea,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  entrance  of  a 
yalley. 
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On  the  1 1th  we  continued  our  journey  in  our  for- 
mer  road,  till  we  arrived  at  the  church  of  Abbo  ;  we 
then  turned  to  the  right,  our  course  N.  by  £•  and  at 
three  quarters  past  nine,  rested  under  the  mountain 
on  the  right  of  the  valley ;  our  road  lay  still  through 
Goutto ;  but  the  country  here  is  neither  so  well  in- 
habited nor  so  pleasant  as  the  west  side  of  the  Nile. 
At  eleven,  going  N.  N.  £•  we  passed  the  church  of 
Tzion,  about  an  eighth  part  of  a  mile  distant  to  £•  N. 
£. ;  we  here  have  a  distinct  view  of  the  valley  through 
which  runs  the  Jemma,  deep,  wide,  and  full  of  trees, 
which  continue  up  t^e  sides  of  the  mountains  Amid- 
amid.  At  a  quarter  past  eleven,  we  passed  a  small 
stream  coming  from  the  west,  and  at  twelve  another 
very  dangerous  river  called  Utchmi,  the  ford  of  which 
is  in  the  midst  of  two  cataracts,  and  the  stream  very 
rapid ;  after  passmg  this  river^  we  entered  a  narrow 
road,  in  the  midst  of  brushwood,  pleasant  and  agrees 
able,  and  fiiU  of  a  kind  of  foxes  *  of  a  bright  gold  co» 
lour.  At  three  quarters  past  one,  we  halted  at  the 
house  of  Shalaka  Welled  Amlac,  with  whom  I  was 
well  acquainted  at  Gondar.  His  house  is  called  Wel- 
led Abea  Abbo,  from  a  church  of  Abbo,  about  an 
eighth  part  of  a  mile  distant. 

I  have  deferred,  till  the  present  occadon,  the  intro- 
duclng  of  this  remarkable  character  to  my  reader, 
that  I  might  not  trouble  him  to  go  back  to  past  trans- 
actions, that  are  not  of  consequence  enough  to  inter- 
rupt the  thread  of  my  narrative.  Soon  after  I  had 
seen  part  of  the  royal  family,  that  had  been  infected 
with  the  small-pox,  happily  recovered,  and  was  set- 
tled at  Koscam  in  a  house  of  my  own,  formerly  be- 


'^- 


*  I  suppose  this  to  be  the  animal  called  Lupus   Aureus ;  it  is 
nearly  as  large  as  a  wolf,  and  lives  upon  moles. 
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• 

lor^bg  to  Basha  Euseblud^  my  friend  AyCo  Aylo  re« 
commended  to  my  care  a  man  from  Maitsha,  with  two 
servants,  one  of  whonii,  with  his  master,  had  been  ta- 
ken ill  of  the  intermitting  fever.  As  I  was  supplied 
plentifully  with  every  necessary  by  the  Jteghe^  the 
only  inconvenience  that  I  suffered  by  this  was  that  of 
bringing  a  stranger  and  a  disease  into  my  family. 
But  as  I  was  in  a  strange  country,  and  every  day  stood 
in  need  of  the  assistance  of  the  people  in  it,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  do  my  part,  and  make  myself  as 
useful  as  possible  when  the  opportunity  came  in  my 
way.  I  therefore  submitted,  and^  according  to  Ayio 
Aylo's  desire,  received  my  two  patients  with  the  best 
grace  possible ;  and  the  rather,  as  J  was  told  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful,  resolute,  and  best  at- 
tended robbers  in  all  Maitsha ;  that  be  lay  directly  in 
my  way  to  the  source  of  the  Nile ;  and  that,  under 
)iis  protection,  I  might  bid  defiance  to  Woodage  Asa- 
hel,  considered  as  the  great  obstacle  to  my  making 
that  journey. 

The  servant  was  a  poor  timid  wretch,  e:£CeedingIy 
afrsud  of  dying.  He  adhered  strictly  to  bis  regimen^ 
and  very  soon  recovered*  It  was  not  so  with  Wei* 
led  Amiac ;  he  had,  as  I  said»  pother  servant^  who 
never,  that  I  saw,  came  within  the  door ;  but  as  often, 
as  I  was  out  attending  tny  other  patients,'  or  with  the 
Iteghe,  which  was  great  part  of  the  morning,  he  scote 
^  visit  to  his  master,  and  brought  him  as  much  turn 
meat,  hjdromel,  suid  spirits,  as,  more  than  once,  threw 
him  into  a  fever  and  violent  delirium.  Luckily  i  was 
(early  informed  of  this  by  the  servant  that  v  as  reco* 
Terad,  and  who  did  Hot  doubt  but  tbk  was  to  end  in 
his  master^s  death,  as  it  very  probably  might  bav6 
done ;  but  by  the  ilvtei^ositian  of  Ay  to  Aylo  and  the 
Iteghe,  we  got  the  tinworthy  subject  banished  to  Mau 
Ifsha ;  so  that  Welled  Amlac  remained  attedckd  bf 
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the  servaftt  who  had  been  sick  with  him,  and  was  to 
be  trusted. 

Not  to  trouble  the  reader  with  uninteresting  parti- 
culars, Shalaka  Welled  Amlac  at  last  recovered,  after 
several  weeks  illness.     When  he  first  came  to  my 
house,  he  was  but  very  indifferently  clothed,  which, 
in  a  sick  man^r  was  a  thing  not  to  be  remarked.     As 
he  had  no  change  of  raiment,  his  clothes  naturally 
grew  worse  during  the  time  he  staid  with  me }  and, 
indeed,  he  was  a  very  beggarly  sight  when  his  disease 
had  entirely  left  him.     One  evening,  when  I  was  re- 
marking, that  he  could  not  go  home  without  kissing 
the  ground  before  the  Iteghe,  he  said.  Surely  not,  and 
he  was  ready  to  go  whenever  I  should  think  proper 
to  bring  him  his  clothes.     I  understood  at  first  from 
this,  that  he  might  have  brought  some  change  of 
clothes,  and  delivered  them  into  my  servant's  custody ; 
but,  upon  farther  explanation,  I  found  he  had  not  a 
rag  but  those  upon  his  back ;  and  he  told  me  plainly, 
that  he  had  much  rather  stay  in  my  house  all  his  life, 
than  be  so  disgraced  before  the  world,  as  to  leave  it 
after  so  long  a  stay  without  my  first  having  clothed 
him  from  head  to  foot ;  asking  me,  with  much  coi^- 
dence.  What  signifies  your  curing  me,  if  you  turn  me 
out  of  your  house  like  a  beggar  ? 
1   I  still  thought  there  was  something  of  jest  in  this ; 
and  meeting  Ayto  Aylo  that  day  at  Koscam,  I  told  him, 
laughing,  of  the  conversation  that  had  passed ;  and 
was  answered  gravely,  *^  There  is  no  doubt  you  must 
clothe  him ;  to  be  sure  it  is  the  custom.''     '^  And  his 
servant,  too  ?''  said  L  ^  ^*  Certainly,  his^^rvant  too; 
and  if  he  had  ten  servants  that  ate  and  drank  in  your 
house,  you  must  clothe  them  all."     <^  I  think,''  said 
I,  ^*  Ayto  Aylo,  a  physician,  at  this  rat;e,  had  much 
better,  let  his  patients  die,  than  recover  them  at  bis 
own  expcnce/'    "  Yagoube,"  says  he,  "  1  see  this  is 
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hot  a  custom  in  your  country,  but  it  is  invariably  one 
in  tills :  it  is  not  so  among  the  lower  set  of  people ; 
but  if  you  will  pass  here  as  a  man  of  consequence,  you 
cannot  avoid  this  without  making  Welled  Amlac  your 
enemy :  The  man  is  opulent ;  it  is  not  for  the  value 
of  the  clothes,  but  he  thinks  his  importance  among 
his  neighbours  is  measured  by  the  respect  shewn  him 
by  people  afar  oflF;  never  fear,  he  will  make  you  some 
kind  of  return ;  and  for  the  clothes,  I  shall  pay  for 
them*"  **  By  no  means,**  said  I,  "  my  good  friend  ; 
I  think  the  anecdote  and  custom  is  so  curious,  that  it 
is  worth  the  price  of  the  clothes  ;  and  I  beg  that  you 
would  believe,  that,  intending  to  go  through  Maitsha, 
I  consider  it  as  a  piece  of  friendship  in  you  to  have 
brought  me  under  this  obligation.**  *'  And  so  it  is,*', 
saye  he :  ^^  I  knew  you  would  think  so ;  you  are  a 
cool  dispassionate  man,  and  walk  by  advice,  and  do 
not  break  through  the  customs  of  the  country ;  and 
this  reconciles  even  bad  men  to  you  every  day,  and  so 
much  the  longer  shall  you  be  in  safety/* 

The  reader  will  not  doubt,  that  I  immediately  fuU 
filled  my  obligation  to  Welled  Amlac,  who  received 
his'  clothes,  a  girdle,  and  a  pair  of  sandals,  in  all  to  the 
amount  of  about  two  guineas,  with  the  same  indiffe- 
rence as  if  he  had  been  buying  them  for  ready  money. 
He  then  asked  for  his  servant*s  clothes,  which  were 
ready  for  him.  He  only  said,  he  thought  they  were 
too  good,  and  hinted  as  if  he  should  take  them  for 
his  own  use  when  he  went  to  Maitsha.  I  then  carried 
him  new-dressed  to  the  Iteghe,  who  gave  him  strict 
injunctions  to  take  care  of  me,  if  ever  I  should  come 
into  his  hands.  He  after  went  home  with  Ayto  Aylo ; 
nor  did  I  ever  know  what  was  become  of  him  till  now, 
when  we  arrived  at  his  house  at  Welled  Abea  Abbo, 
unless  from  some  words  that  fell  in  discourse  from 
Fasil  at  Bamba. 
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Shalaka  Welled  Amlac  vms,  however,  from  horne^ 
but  his  wife,  mother,  and  sisters^  received  us  kindly, 
Jmowing  us  by  report ;  and,  without  waiting  for  oiur 
landlord,  a  cow  was  instantly  slaughtered. 

The  venerabk  mistress  of  this  worthy  faauly»  Wel- 
led Amlac's  mother,  was  a  very  stout,  dieerfol  wo* 
man,  and  bore  no  signs  of  infirmity  or  old  age  :  his 
wife  was,  oa  the  contrary,  as  arrant  a  hag  as  ever  act- 
ed the  part  on  the  stage ;  very  active,  however,  and 
dvily  and  speaking  very  tolerable  Amharic.  His  two 
sbtcrsy  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  were  really  hand- 
some ;  but  FasiPs  wife,  who  was  there,  was  the  most 
beautiful  and  graceful  of  them  all ;  she  seemed  not 
to  be  past  eighteen,  tall,  thin,  and  of  a  very  agreeable 
carriage  and  manners.  The  features  of  her  face  were 
very  regular ;  she  had  fine  eyes,  mouth,  and  teeth, 
and  dark*brown  complexion ;  at  first  ^ght,  a  cast  of 
melancholy  seemed  to  hang  upon  her  countenance, 
but  this  soon  vanished,  and  she  became  very  courte- 
ous, cheerful,  and  most  conversible  of  the  whole,  or, 
at  least,  seemed  to  wish  to  be  so ;  for,  unfortunately, 
she  spoke  not  a  word  of  any  lan^age  but  Gal  la, 
though  she  understood  a  little  Amharic.  Our  con- 
versation did  not  iail  to  give  great  entertainment  to 
the  whole  family ;  and  for  her  part,  she  laughed  be» 
yofid  all  measure. 

The  two  sisters  had  been  out  helping  my  servants 
in  disposing  the  baggage ;  but  when  they  had  pitched 
my  tent,  and  were  about  to  lay  the  mattress  for  sleep- 
ing CHI,  the  eldest  of  these  interrupted  them,  and  not 
bmig  able  to  make  herself  understood  by  the  Greek^ 
she  took  it  up,  and  threw  it  out  of  the  tent*door.; 
whilst  no  abuse,  or  opprobrious  names,  were  q>ared 
by  my  servants ;  one  of  whom  came  to  tell  me  her 
impudence,  and  that,  if  they  understood  her,  she  said 
I  was  to  sleep  with  her  this  night,  and  they  believed 
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we  w^re  got  into  a  hpuse  of  thieves  aa4  murderens. 
Xo  this  I  answered  by  a  sharp  reproof,  de^Hng  them 
to  conform  to  every  thing  the  tatnily  o^cdered  them* 
I  saw  the  fair  nymph  was  in  a  violent  pa!93ion ;  she 
told  her  tale  to  the  matrons  with  great  energy,  and  a 
volubility  of  tongue  past  imaginatioi]^ ;  and  they  all 
laughed.  Fasil's  wife  called  me  to  sit  by  her,  and  ba^ 
gan  to  instruct  me,  droUy  enoughi  as  they  do  children ; 
but  of  what  she  said  1  had  not  the  sniallast  guess*  I 
endeavoured  always  to  repeat  her  last  wordi^ ;  and  this 
^casioned  another  vehement  laugh,  in  which  I  joined 
as  heartily  as  any,  to  keep  up  the  jok^,  for  the  bepefit 
of  the  company,  as  long  as  possible* 

Immediately  after  this  Welled  Amlac  arrived,  and 
brought  us  the  disagreeable  news,  that  it  was  impos«> 
sible  to  proceed  to  the  ford  of  the  Abay,  as  two  of 
the  neighbouring  Shums  were  at  variance  about  their 
respective  districts,  and  in  a  day  or  two  would  decide 
it  by  blows*.  The  faces  of  all  our  comp^ons  fell  at 
these  news ;  but  as  I  knew  the  man,  it  gave  me  little 
trouble,  as  I  supposed  the  meaning  to  be,  that,  if  we 
made  it  worth  while,  he  would  accompany  us  himself, 
and  in  that  case  we  should  pass  without  tear ;  at  any 
rate,  I  well  knew,  that,  after  the  obligations  I  had 
laid  him  under  at  Gondar,  he  could  not,  consistent 
with  the  received  usages  of  the  country,  if  it  was  but 
for  his  own  reputation's  sake,  fail  in  receiving  me  in 
the  very  best  manner  in  his  power,  and  entertaining 
me  to  the  utmost  ail  the  time  I  was  in  his  house* 

Satisfied  that  I  understood  hims  he  put  oi^  the  mo^t 
chf^rf ul  countenance*  Another  cow  was  killed^  great 
plenty  of  hydromel  produced,  and  he  prepared  to  re- 
gale lis  as  sumptuously  as  possible,  alter  the  manner 
of  the  country.  W<e  were  there,  as  often  before,  obli- 
ged  to  overcome  our  repugnance  to  eating  raw  flesh* 
Shalaka  Welled  Amlac  set  w  the  eicample,  entertain* 
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ed  us  with  the  stories  of  his  hunting  elephants,  and 
feats  in  the  last  wars,  mostly  roguish  ones.  The  room 
where  we  were,  (which  was  indeed  large,  and  contain- 
ed himself,  mother,  wife,  sisters,  his  horses,*  mules, 
and  servants,  night  and  day)  was  all  hung  round  with 
the  trunks  of  these  elephants,  which  he  had  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  Kolla,  near  Guesgue,  and  kill- 
ed with  his  own  hands ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  boldest 
and  best  horsemen  in  Abyssinia,  and  perfectly  master 
ot  his  arms. 

This  Polyphemus  feast  being  finished,  the  horn  of 
hydromel  went  briskly  about.  Welled  Amlac's  eldest 
aster,  whose  name  was  Melectanea,  took  a  particular 
charge  of  me,  and  I  began  to  find  the  necessity  of  re- 
tiring and  going  to  bed  while  I  was  able.  Here  the 
former  story  came  over  again ;  the  invariable  custom 
of  all  Maitsha  and  the  country  of  the  Galla,  of  esta- 
blishing a  relationship  by  sleeping  with  a  near  of  kin, 
was  enlarged  upon  ;  and,  as  the  young*  lady  herself 
was  present,  and  presented  every  horn  of  drink  du- 
ring this  polite  dispute  concerning  her  person,  I  do 
not  know  \»hether  it  will  not  be  thought  a  greater 
breach  of  delicacy  to  have  refused  than  to  have  com- 
plied :— 

B)it  what  success  Vanessa  pe^ 
Is  to  the  world  a  secret  yet ; 
Can  never  to  mankind  be  told, 
Nor  shall  the  conscious  rouse  unfold. 

Fye  upon  the  conscious  muse,  says  Lord  Orrery ;  and 
fye,  too,  say  I ; — A  man  of  honour  and  gallantry 
should  not  permit  himself  such  a  hint  as  this,  though 
the  Red  Sea  was  between  him  and  his  mistress. 

It  was  impossible  to  sleep ;  the  whole  night  was  one 
continued  storm  of  thunder^  rain,  and  lightning ;  the 
fnorning  wa§  clearer,  and  my  people  very  urgent  to  go 
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srway ;  but  I  had  still  to  settle  with  Zor  Woldo,  who 
had  been  kept  by  his  mistress,  Fasil's  wife,  notwith- 
standing his  master's  orders,  till  he  had  told  her  the 
whole  circumstances  of  our  expedition,  and  made  her 
laugh  heartily  at  the  oddity  of  our  sentiments  and  cus- 
toms. This  she  repaid  to  him  by  plentiful  horns  of 
mead  and  bouza,  as  also  large  coUops  of  raw  meat, 
which  made  him  a  very  eloquent  historian ;  whether 
or  not  he  was  a  faithful  one,  I  cannot  possibly  judge. 
After  having  settled  with  him  to  his  perfect  satisfac- 
tion, and  cancelled  entirely  the  memory  of  some  disa- 
greeable  things  passed,  he  consigned  us  very  solemnly 
16  Ayto  Aylo's  servant,  in  presence  of  Welled  Amlac, 
and  had  taken  his  leave,  when  a  very  fine  white  cow 
was  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tent,  fromFasil's  wife, 
who  insisted,  as  a  friend  of  her  husband,  that  I  should 
stay  that  day  for  her  sake  ;  and  I  should  either  learn 
her  my  language,  or  she  would  teach  me  Galla.  The 
party  was  accepted  as  soon  as  offered ;  the  morning 
was  fresh  and  cool,  nor  had  last  night's  libation  any 
way  disordered  my  stomach.  Strates  himself,  though 
afraid  of  Welled  Amlac,  and  exceedingly  exasperated 
at  the  impudent  behaviour,  as  he  called  it,  of  Melecta- 
nea,  was,  however,  a  little  pacified  at  the  approach  of 
the  white  cow.  <'  Brother,"  says  he  to  Michael, 
*^  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  people's  manners,  as 
long  as  they  are  civil  to  us :  as  to  this  house,  there  is 
ao  doubt  but  the  men  are  robbers  and  murderers,  and 
thdr  women  wh — es ;  but  if  they  use  us  well  while 
we  are  now  here,  and  we  are  so  lucky  as  to  get  to 
Gondar  alive,  let  the  devil  take  me  if  ever  I  seek  again 
to  be  at  Welled  Abea  Abbo."  It  was  agreed  to  relax 
that  day,  and  dedicate  it  to  herborizing,  as  also  to  the 
satisfying  the  curiosity  of  our  female  friends,  by  an- 
swering ^all  their  questions ;  and 'thus  the  forenoon 
passed  as  agreeably  as  possible. 
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Welled  Amlac,  a  greal  hiiiiier»  had  gone  vhh  mt 
early  to  a  neighbourisig  thicket  on  horiback,  armed 
with  lances  in  search  of  Yeoisoii,  though  we  certainly 
did  not  want  provisions.  We,  in  a  few  nunuies,  rai* 
sed  two  bohur,  a  large  animal  of  the  deer  kind,  and 
each  pursued  his  beast.  Mine  had  not  run  400  yaidl 
before  I  overtook  him,  and  pierced  him  withmy  pike; 
and  the  same  would  have  ha{^)ened  probably  to  the 
other,  bad  not  Welled  Amlac's  horse  put  his  fore^feet 
into  a  fox's  hole,  which  threw  him  and  his  rider  head- 
long to  the  ground.  He  was  not,  however,  hurt,  but 
fOse  very  gravely,  and  desired  me  to  return ;  it  being 
a  rule  with  these  people,  never  to  persist  when  any 
thing  unfortunate  falls  out  in  the  beginning  of  a  day« 

Our  company  was  now  increased  by  our  former 
landlord  at  Goutto,  where  we  were  obliged  to  WoUo's 
atratagem  for  discovering  the  cow  that  was  hid.  We 
mt  down  cheeriiilly  to  dinner.  Welled  Amlac's  £all 
had  not  spoiled  bis  appetite ;  I  think  he  eat  equal  to 
four  ordinary  mexw^  I,  for  the  most  part,  eat  the  ve^- 
0i8on,  which  was  made  into  an  excellent  dishy  only  too 
mndk  stD^ed  with  all  kind  of  spices.  Fasil's  wife  a^ 
lone  seemed  to  have  a  very  poor  appetite ;  notwith* 
aiaading  her  violent  fits  of  laughter,  and  outward  ap- 
pearance of  cheerfulness,  a  melancholy  gloom  returUf 
fid  up<^  her  beautiful  iace,  that  seemed  to  indicate  a 
wind  not  at  ease.  She  was  of  a  noble  &nuly  of  Gal* 
la,  which  bad  conquered  and  settled  in  the  low  country 
of  Karea*  I  wondered  that  Family  her  husband,  had 
not  carried  her  to  Qondar.  She  said  her  husband 
had  twenty  other  wives  besides  her^  but  took  none  of 
them  to  Gondar ;  which  was  a  place  of  war,  where  it 
was  the  custom  to  marry  the  wives  of  their  enemies 
that.tbey  had  forced  to  fly :  Fasil  will  be  marrkd  theroi- 
iwe  to  Michael's  wife^  Qwro  Esther.  I  could  not 
help  being  startled  at  this  declaration,  remembering 
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that  I  was  here  losing  my  time,  and  forgetting  my 
word  of  returning  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  we  had* 
for  many  months^  lived  in  such  constant  alarms^  that 
it  was  absolutely  as  needful  to  seise  the  moment  in 
which  we  could  repose  our  mind,  as  to  give  rest  to 
the  body. 

In  the  afternoon  we  distributed  our  presents  among 
the  ladies.  Fasil's  wife  was  not  forgot;  and  the 
beautiful  Melectanea  was  covered  with  beads,  hand* 
kerchiefs,  and  ribbands  of  all  colours.  Fasil  s  wife^ 
on  my  first  request,  gave  me  a  lock  of  her  fine  hair 
from  the  root,  which  has  ever  since^  and  at  this  day 
does  suspend  a  plummet  of  an  ounce  and  half  at  the 
index  of  my  three-feet  quadrant. 

The  next  morning,  the  1 3th  of  November,  having 
settled  our  account  with  our  host,  we  set  out  from  the 
hospitable  bouse  of  Shalaka  Welled  Amlac,  after  hav« 
ing  engaged,  by  promises  to  the  ladies,  that  we  should 
pay  them  soon  another  visit.  Our  landlord  accom* 
panied  us  in  person  to  the  ford,  and  by  this,  and 
his  readiness  to  shew  us  what  he  thought  worthy 
of  our  curiosity^  and  by  his  care  in  ascertaining  for 
us  the  distances  and  situations  of  places,  he  gave,  us  a 
certain  proof  he  was  well  contented,  and  therefore  that 
we  had  nothing  to  fear. 

We  had  both  nights  heard  the  noise  of  cataracts, 
and  we  thought  it  might  be  of  the  Nile,  as  we  weri 
in  fact  but  five  miles  from  the  second  small  cataract 
at  Kerr,  which  lay  W.  S.  W.  of  us.  We  were  in- 
formed, however,  in  the  morning,  that  it  was  the 
sound  of  falls  in  the  river  Jemma,  near  whose  banks 
this  house  is  situated.  We  set  out  at  eight  o'clock, 
the  hills  of  Aroossi,  bearing  north ;  and  at  half  past 
eight  we  came  to  the  ford  of  the  Jemma,  which  is 
strong,  rugged,  and  uneven^ 
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The  Jeqima  here  comes  from  the  ease ;  its  banks 
are  most  beautifully  shaded  with  acacia  and  other 
trees,  growing  as  on  the  west  of  the  Nile,  that  is,  the 
trunks  or  stems  of  the  trees  at  a  distance,  but  the  tops 
touching  each  other,  and  spreading  broad.  Though 
growing  to  no  height,  these  woods  are  full  of  game  of 
different  kinds,  mostly  unknown  in  Europe.  The 
bohur  is  here  in  great  numbers;  also  the  buffalo, 
though  not  so  frequent.  Whoever  sees  Richmond  hill 
has  an  idea  of  the  banks  of  the  Jemma,  and  the  coun- 
try east  of  it,  with  all  that  addition  that  an  eastern  and 
happier  climate  can  give  it ;  for  the  rains  had  now 
ceased,  and  every  hill  was  in  flower ;  the  sun  indeed 
was  hot,  but  a  constant  and  fresh  breeze  prevented  its 
being  felt  near  the  river.  The  heat  in  this  country 
ceases  in  the  warmest  day,  the  moment  we  pass  from 
the  sun  to  the  shade:  we  have  none  of  these  hot 
winds  or  violent  reflections  which  we  had  suffered 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  smd  both  the  coasts  of 
the  Red  Sea. 

There  are  two  cataracts  lower  than  this  ford  of  the 
Jemma,  the  first  about  500  yards  below  the  ford,  and 
another  larger,  something  about  half  a  mile ;  it  is  not, 
however,  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  perhaps 
about  ninety  feet  broad,  and  the  sheet  of  water  is  not 
entire,  but  is  interrupted  in  mapy  places.  It  £dls, 
however,  into  a  magnificent  bason  above  400  yards 
square,  and  very  deep,  in  which  are  large  fish  in  great 
plepty,  but  no  crocodiles ;  nor  indeed  are  there  any 
seen,  as  I  have  heard,  above  the  third  cataract,  nor 
considerably  below,  when,  after  having  made  the  tour 
of  Gojam,  it  again  turns  northward  towards  its  sour-* 
ces.  The  gomari,  however,  often  come  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Jemma,  especially  when  the  first  rains  fall ;  the 
crocodile  seems  to  require  a  warmer  clima|:e« 
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After  having  satisfied  our  curiosity  as  to  the  Jemmay 
\  began  •  to  reproach  those  that  were  with  me  about 
the  panic  which  they  felt  the  night  before ;  these  were, 
a  Greek  of  Gondar,  Strates,  and  three  others,  my  ser- 
vants whom  I  brought  from  Cairo.  "  You  see,'* 
said  I,  ^*  what  danger  there  is ;  Wellad  A  mlac  is 
with  us  upon  a  mule,  without  a  lance  or  shield,  and 
only  two  naked  servants  with  him  ;  did  not  I  tell 
you  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  news  ?"  Though 
this  was  spoken  in  a  language  of  which  it  was 
impossible  A  mlac  could  know  a  syllable,  yet  he 
presently  apprehended  in  part  what  I  would  say. 
**  I  see,"  says  he,  "  you  believe  what  I  told  you  last 
night  to  be  false,  and  invented  only  to  get  from  you 
a  present :  but  you  shall  see  ;  and  if  this  day  we  do 
not  meet  Welled  Aragawi  and  his  soldiers,  you  are 
then  in  the  right ;  it  is  as  you  imagine."—**  You  do 
me  wrong,*'  said  I,  **  and  have  not  understood  me, 
for  how  should  you  ?  Those  white  people  believe  too 
well  all  you  told  them,  and  are  only  apprehensive  of 
your  not  being  able  to  defenfl  us,  being  without  arms 
and  followers.  All  I  said  was,  that  where  you  were, 
armed  or  unarmed,  there  was  no  danger.**—"  True," 
says  he,  "  you  are  now  in  Maitsha,  and  not  in  my 
country,  which  is  Goutto  ;  you  are  now  in  the  worst 
country  in  all  Abyssinia,  wnere  the  brother  kills  his 
brother  for  a  loaf  of  bread,  of  which  he  has  no  need : 
you  are  in  a  country  of  Pagans,  or  dogs,  Galla,  and 
worse  than  Galla  ;  if  ever  you  meet  an  old  man  here, 
he  is  a  stranger ;  all  that  are  natives  die  by  the  lance 
young ;  and  yet,  though  these  two  chieftains  I  men- 
tioned fight  to-day,  unarmed  as  I  am,  (as  you  well 
said)  you  are  in  no  danger  while  I  am  with  you« 
These  people  of  Maitsha,  shut  up  between  the  Jemma, 
the  Nile,  and  the  lake,  have  nowhere  but  from  the 
Agows  to  get  what  they  want ;  and  they  come  to  the 
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same  market  with  us  here  in  Goutto }  the  fc^ds  of  the 
Jemma^  they  know»  are  in  my  hancis ;  and  did  they 
offer  an  injury  to  a  friend  of  nune,  were  it  but  to 
whistle  as  he  passed  them,  they  know  I  am  not  gentle ; 
though  not  a  Galla,  they  are  sensible^  one  day  or  other, 
I  should  call  them  to  account,  though  it  were  in  the 
bed-chamber  of  their  master  Fasil/' 

**  Your  master.  Welled  Amlac,  with  your  leave,** 
ssud  I.  ^^  Yesa  mine  too/'  said  he,  ^^  by  force,  but 
he  never  shall  be  my  master  by  inclination,  after 
murdering  Kasmati  E^hte.  He  calls  me  his  brother, 
and  believes  me  his  friend.  You  saw  one  of  his  wives, 
whom  he  leaves  at  my  house,  last  night,  but  I  hope 
still  to  see  him  and  his  Galla  slaughtered  as  the  cow 
in  my  house  was  yesterday/'  ''  I  am  surprised,**  said 
I,  *^  Your  house  was  spared,  and  that  Ras  Michael 
did  not  bum  it  in  either  of  his  passages  through 
Maitsha." — *<  In  1769/'  replied  he,  *'  I  was  not  with 
Fasil  at  Fagitta,  and  the  Ras  passed  the  Nile  above 
this  far  beyond  the  Kelti ;  after  which  I  returned  with 
him  to  Gondar*  In  Ginbot  *j  Fasil  informed  us  that 
Amhara  and  Begemder  were  come  over  to  him. 
When  then  all  Maitsha  joined  Fasil,  I  went  with  my 
people  to  meet  Michael  at  Derdera,  as  I  knew  he 
must  pa$s  the  Nile  here  opposite  to  Abbo,  and  begem- 
der and  Amhara  would  then  be  behind  him,  or  else 
try  to  cross  at  Delakus,  which  was  then  swollen  with 
rain  and  unfordable :  but  apprehensive  lest,  march- 
ing still  higher  up  along  the  Nile  to  find  a  ford,  he 
might  bum  my  hpuse  in  his  way»  I  myself  joined  him 
the  n^ht  befoore  he  knew  of  Fowussen's  revolt,  and^ 
he  had  it  then  in  contemplation  to  bum  Samseen. 
The  n^  morning  was  that  of  his  retreat^  and  he  chose 


*  Th«  lit  of  QiQl)9^  is  the  ^6tk  of  our  April, 
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me  to  accompany  him  across  the  Nile,  still  considering 
me  as  his  friend,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  he  would 
have  done  no  harm  to  my  house'*—**  So  it  was 
you,'*  said  I,  "  that  led  us  that  day  into  that  cursed 
clay-hole  which  you  call  a  ford,  where  so  many 
people  and  beasts  were  maimed  and  lost  ?*' — He  re- 
plied, '*  It  was  Fasil's  spies  that  first  persuaded  him 
to  pass  there  or  at  Kern  I  kept  him  to  the  place 
where  you  parsed ;  you  would  have  all  perished 
at  Kerr.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  not  a  good  ford, 
nor  passable  at  all  except  in  summer,  unless  by  swim* 
nyng ;  but  so  many  men  crossing  had  made  it  still 
worse;  besides,  do  you  remember  whiat  a  storm 
it  was  ?  what  a  night  of  rain  ?  O  Lady  Mariam,  al- 
ways a  virgin,  said  I,  while  they  struggled  in  the 
mud  and  clay,  O  holy  Abba  Guebra  Menfus  Kedus, 
who  never  ate  or  drank  from  his  mother's  womb  till 
his  death,  will  you  not  open  the  earth,  that  all  this 
accursed  multitude  may  descend  alive  into  hell,  like 
Dathan  and  Abiram  ?'*— A  kind  and  charitable  prayer  ! 
— "  I  thank  you  for  it.  Welled  Amlac,**  said  I  j 
**  first,  for  carrying  us  to  that  charitable  ford,  where 
with  one  of  the  strongest  and  ablest  horses  in  the 
world,  I  had  nearly  perished: — and,  secondly,  for 
your  pious  wish,  to  dispose  of  us  out  of  the  regions  of 
fain  and  cold  into  so  warm  quarters  in  company  with 
Dathan  and  Abiram  !'* 

**  I  did  not  know  you  was  there,"  says  he ;  *^  I 
heard  you  had  staid  at  Gondar  in  order  to  bring  up 
the  black  horse.  I  saw  a  white  person  •  with  the 
Ras,  indeed,  who  had  a  good  hanjar  and  gun,  but  his 
mule  was  weak,  and  he  himself  seemed  sick.  As  I 
returned  I  could  have  carried  him  off  in  the  night, 


*  This  was  Francisco,  who  was  sick. 
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but  I  said,  perhaps  it  is  the  brother  of  Yagoube,  my 
friend  and  physician ;  he  is  white  like  him,  and  for 
your  sake  I  left  him.  I  was  much  with  you  white 
people  in  the  time  of  Kasmati  Eshte.'* — ^*  And  pray,'^ 
said  I,  **  what  did  you  after  we  passed  the  Abay  ?*' — 
"  After  I  saw  that  devil  Ras  Michael  over,**  said 
Welled  Amlac,  **  I  returned  under  pretence  of  as- 
sisting Kefla  Yasous  there,  and  being  joined  by  all  my 
people,  we  fell  upon  the  stragglers  wherever  we  found 
them.  You  know  what  a  day  of  rain  it  was  }  we  took 
17  guns,  12  horses,  and  about  200  mules  and  asses 
lad^n,  and  so  returned  home,  leaving  the  rest  to  Fasil, 
who,  if  he  had  been  a  man,  should  have  cut  you  all 
to  pieces  the  day  after." — ^^  And  what  did  you,"  said 
I,  *^  wilh  these  stragglers  whom  you  met  and  robbed; 
did  you  kill  them?*' — "  We  always  kill  them,'*  an- 
swered Amlac ;  ^'  we  spare  none  ;  we  niever  do  a  man 
an  injury^  and  leave  him  alive  to  revenge  it  upon  us 
after;  but  it  was  really  the  same ;  they  were  all  sick, 
and  weak,  and  the  hyaena  would  have  finished  them 
in  the  morning,  so  it  was  just  saving  them  so  much 
suffering  to  kill  them  outright  the  night  before ;  and 
I  assure  you,  Yagoube,  whatever  you  may  think,  I 
did  not  do  it  out  of  malice.*'  From  this  conver- 
sation  one  may  sufficiently  guess  what  sort  of  a 
man  Welled  Amlac  was,  and  what  were  his  ideas  of 
mercy. 

We  passed  the  church  of  Kedus  Michael  at  half  af- 
ter nine,  on  the  road  to  our  right.  At  nine  and  three 
quarters  our  course  was  N.  by  W.  and  at  a  quarter  af- 
ter ten,  we  passed  the  Coga,  a  large  river.  At  three 
'  quarters  past  ten  our  course  was  north.  We  passed 
the  church  of  Abbo  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  our  right. 
The  country,  after  we  had  crossed  the  Jemma,  was 
much  less  beautiful  than  before.  At  twelve  our  course 
was  N.  by  W.  and  at  half  past  twelve  the  church  of 
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Mariam  Net,  200  yards  to  the  left ;  and  here  wd  ford- 
ed the  small  river  Amlac  Ohha*  Every  step  of  this 
ground  put  us  in  mind  of  our  disastrous  campaign  in 
May ;  and  we  were  now  passing  directly  in  the  tract 
of  the  ever-memorable  retreat  of  Kefla  Yasous  and  the 
rear  of  the  army.  At  a  quarter  after  one  we  halted 
at  a  small  village  of  low  houses,  as  it  were  in  bent 
grass,  where,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  flocks  of 
goats  lying  on  the  tops  of  the  bouses  for  fear  of  wild 
beasts. 

<«  You  shall  see,*'  says  Welled  Amlac,  "  whether 
I  am  telling  truth  or  not :  this  is  the  house  of  Welled 
Aragawi ;  if  he  is  here  at  home,  then  I  have  deceived 
you/'     We  saw  a  number  of  women  laden  with  jars 
of  bouza  and  hydromel,  and  asked  where  they  were 
going.     They  said  to  their  master  at  Delakus,  who 
waited  there  to  prevent  Welleta  Michael  of  Degwassa 
from  passing  the  river.     Our  Greeks  on  this  began  to 
relapse  into  their  panic,  and  to  wish  we  were  again  at 
Welled  Abea  Abbo,     At  three  quarters  past  one  we 
continued  our  journey  to  the  north,  and  passed  a  river, 
called  Amlac-Ohha,  larger  than  the  former :  it  comes 
from  the  east,  and,  half  a  mile  further,  receives  the 
other  stream  already  mentioned.     The  sun  was  now 
burning  hot.     At  three  o'clock  we  halted  a  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  and,  beginning  to  descend  gently,  an  hour 
after  this  we  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Abay.     Here 
we  saw  the  two  combatants,   Welleta  Michael   and 
Welled  Aragawi,  exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  the 
first  on  the  west,  the  other  on  the  east  side ;  they  had 
settled  all  their  differences,  and  each  had  killed  several 
kine  for  themselves  and  friends,  which  was  all  the 
blood  shed  that  day. 

The  Nile  is  here  a  considerable  river ;  its  breadth 
at  this  time  full  three  quarters  of  an  English  mile ;  the 
current  is  very  gentle;  where  deep  you  scarce  can 
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perceive  it  flow ;  it  comes  from  W.  by  S.  and  W.  S. 
W.  and  at  the  ford  runs  east  and  west.  The  banks  oq 
the  east  side  were  very  high  and  steep ;  and  on  the 
west,  at  the  first  entrance,  the  bottom  is  soft  and  bad, 
the  water  four  feet  and  a  half  deep,  but  above  another 
foot,  which  we  sink  in  clay.  I  cried  to  Welled  Am* 
lac,  while  he  was  leading  my  mule  across,  that  he 
should  not  pray  to  his  saint  that  never  eats,  as  at  the 
passage  of  the  Abay  in  May.  He  only  answered  k)wly 
to  me,  **  Do  you  think  these  thieves  would  have  kt  you 

{)ass  if  I  was  not  with  you  ?*'   My  answer  was,  **  Wel- 
etta  Michael  would   not  have  seen  me  wronged ; 
1  saved  his  life,  he  and  every  body  knows  it." 

We  gained  with  difficulty  the  middle  of  the  river, 
where  the  bottom  was  firm,  and  there  we  rested  a  lit- 
tle. Whilst  we  were  wading  near  the  other  side,  we 
found  foul  groimd,  but  the  water  was  shallow,  and  the 
banks  low  and  easy  to  ascend.  The  river  side,  a^  far 
as  we  could  see,  is  bare  and  destitute  of  wood  of  any 
kind,  only  bordered  with  thistles  and  high  grass,  and 
the  water  ringed  deep  with  red  earth,  of  which  its  banks 
are  composed.  This  passage  is  called  Delakus,  and 
is  passable  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
May.  Immediately  on  the  top  of  the  hill  ascending 
from  the  river,  is  ttie  small  town  of  Delakus,  which 
gives  this  ford  its  name ;  it  extends  from  N.  E.  to  N. 
N.  E.  and  is  more  considerable  in  appearance  than  is 
the  generality  of  those  small  towns,  or  villages,  in 
Abyssinia,  because  inhabited  by  Mahometans  only, 
a  trading,  frugal,  intelligent,  and  industrious  people. 

Our  conductor.  Welled  Amiac,  again  put  us  in 
mind'  of  the  service  he  had  rendered  us,  and  we  were 
not  unmindful  of  him.  He  had  been  received  with 
very  great  respect  by  the  eastern  body  of  combatants, 
and  It  is  incredible  with  what  expedirion  he  swallowed 
near  a  pound  of  raw  Sesh,  cut  £rom  the  buttocks  af 

10 
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die  animal  yet  alive.  After  some  horns'  of  hydromel^ 
he^ad  passed  to  the  other  side,  where  he  was  recei- 
ved with  still  more  affection,  if  possible,  by  Welleta 
Michael,  and  there  he  began  again  to  ^at  the  raw  meat 
with  an  appetite  as  keen  as  if  he  had  fasted  for  whole 
days :  he  then  consigned  us  to  Ayto  Welleta  Michael^ 
his  f^end  and  mine,  who  furnished  us  with  a  servant 
to  conduct  us  on  our  way,  while  he  himself  remained 
that  night  at  the  ford  among  the  combatants.  He  ad- 
vised us  to  advance  as  far  as  possible ;  for  all  that 
country  was  destroyed  by  a  malignant  fever,  which 
laid  all  waste  beyond  Delakus. 

We  left  the  ford  at  a  quarter  past  five  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and,  pursuing  our  journey  north,  we  passed  the 
small  town  of  Delakus,  continuing  along  the  hill  a- 
mong  little  spots  of  brushwood  and  small  fields  of  corn 
intermixed.  At  half  past  six,  passed  the  river  Avola. 
At  half  past  seven,  crossed  another  swift-running 
stream,  clear  and  shallow,  but  full  of  slippery  stones* 
At  three  quarters  after  seven  we  alighted  at  Googue, 
a  considerable  village,  and  as  it  was  now  night,  we 
could  go  no  farther.  We  had  already  several  times 
mistaken  our  way,  and  lost  each  other  in  the  darky 
having  often  also  been  mired  in  a  small  plain  before  we 
passed  the  liast  river ;  but  our  guide  had  heard  the 
orders  of  his  master,  and  pushed  on  briskly. 

We  found  the  people  of  Googue  the  most  sayage 
and  inhospitable  we  had  yet  met  with.  Upon  no  ac- 
count would  they  suffer  us  to  enter  their  houses,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  remain  without,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  night.  At  last  they  carried  us  to  a  house  of  good 
appearance,  but  refused  absolutely  to  give  us.  meat  for 
ourselves,  or  horses ;  and,  as  we  had  not  force,  we 
were  obliged  to  be  content.  It  had  rained  violently 
in  the  evening,  and  we  were  all  wet.  We  contented 
ourselves  with  lighting  a  large  fire  in  the  middle  of 

.VOL.  V.  H  h 
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the  house,  which  we  kept  burning  all  night,  as  wi^for 
guard,  as  for  drying  ourtelves,  though  we  little  Blew 
at  the  time  that  it  was  probably  the  only  means  of  sa- 
ving our  lives ;  for,  in  the  morning,  we  foun^  the 
whole  village  sick  of  the  fever,  and  two  families'  had 
died  out  of  die  house  where  these  people  had  put  us;  for 
my  own  part,  upon  hearing  this,  I  was  more  affrighted 
than  for  Welled  Araga^i  and  all  his  robbers*  Though 
weary  and  wet,  I  had  slept  on  the  ground  near  the 
fire  six  whole  hours }  and,  though  r^iy  well,  1  could 
not  during  the  day  persuade  myself  there  was  not 
some  svmptom  of  fever  upon  me.  My  first  precaudoa 
was  to  infuse  a  dose  of  bark  into  a  glass  of  aquavits, 
a  large  horn  of  which  we  had  with  us ;  we  then 
burnt  frankincence  and  myrrh  in  abundance,  and  fu- 
migated  ourselves,  as  practised  at  Masuah  and  in  Ara- 
bia. Early  in  the  morning  we  repeated  our  dose  of 
bark  and  fumigation.  Whether  the  bark  prevemed 
the  diseane  or  not,  the  aquavitae  certainly  strengthen* 
ed  the  spirits,  and  was  a  medicine  to  the  imagination. 

The  people,  who  saw  the  eagerness  and  confidence 
with  which  we  swallowed  this  medicine,  flocked  about 
us  demanding  assistance.  I  confess  I  i^as  so  exaspera- 
ted  with  their  treatment  of  us,  and  especially  that  of 
lodging  us  in  the  infected  house,  that  i  constantly  re- 
fused them  their  request,  leaving  them  a  prey  to  their 
distemper,  to  teach  them  another  time  more  hospitality 
to  strangers. 

Ibis  fever  prevailed  in  Abyssinia  in  all  low  grounds 
and  plains,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  m&rs  which 
run  in  valUes ;  it  is  really  a  malignant  tertian,  which, 
however,  has  so  many  forms  and  modes  of  intermis- 
sion, that  it  is  impossible  for  one  not  of  the  Faculty  to 
describe  it.  It  is  not  m  all  places  equally  dangerous ; 
but  on  the  banks  and  neighbourhood  of  the  lacazae 
it  is  pardcularly  fatal.    The  valley  where  that  river 
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raii6  k  very  low  and  sultry,  bdng  full  of  large  trees* 
In  Kuara,  too,  it  is  very  mortal;  in  Belessen  and 
Bembea  less  so ;  in  Walkayt  it  is  dangerous^  but 
not  80  much  in  Tzegade,  KoUa,  Woggora,  and  WaU 
dubba.  It  does  not  prevail  in  the  high  grounds, 
or  mountains,  or  in  places  much  exposed  to  the  air.-— 
This  fever  is  called  Nedad,  or  burning ;  it  begins  aU 
ways  with  a  shivering  and  headach,  a  heavy  eye,  and 
inclination  to  vomit ;  a  violent  heat  follows,  which 
leaves  little  intermission,  and  end&  generally  in  death 
the  third  or  fifth  day.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  distem- 
per, the  belly  swells  to  an  enormous  size,  or  sometimes 
immediately  after  death,  and  the  body,  within  an  in« 
stant,  smells  most  insupportably ;  to  prevent  which 
they  bury  the  corpse  immediately  after  the  breath  is 
out,  and  often  within  the  hour.  The  face  has  a  remark- 
able yellow  appearance,  with  a  blackish  cast,  as  in  the 
last  stage  of  a  dropsy,  or  the  atrophy.  This  fever 
begins  immediately  with  the  sun-shine,  after  the  first 
rains,  that  is,  where  there  are  intervals  of  rain  and 
sun-shine :  it  ceases  upon  the  earth  being  thoroughly 
soaked  in  July  and  August,  and  begins  again  in  Sep- 
tember ;  but  now,  at  the  beginning  of  November,  it 
finally  ceases  everywhere. 

The  country  zbont  Googue  is  both  fertile  and  plea- 
sant, all  laid  out  in  wheat,  and  the  grain  good.  They 
were  now  in  the  midst  of  their  harvest ;  but  there  were 
some  places,  to  which  the  water  could  be  conducted, 
where  the  corn  was  just  appearing  out  of  the  ground* 
From  Googue  we  have  an  extensive  view  of  the  lake 
Tzana,  whilst  the  mountains  of  Begemder  and  Karoo- 
ta,  that  is,  all  the  ridge  along  Foggora,  appear  distinct- 
ly enough,  but  they  are  sunk  low,  and  near  the  hori- 
zon. 

Oii  the  1 4th,  at  three  quarters  past  seven  in  the 
morning,  we  left  the  inhospitable  village  Googue ;  our 
road  lay  N.  by  W,  up  a  small  hilL    At  half  past 
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eight  we  crossed  the  village  of  Azzadari,  in  which 
runs  a  small  river,  theo  almost  stagnant,  of  the  same 
name*  At  three  quarters  after  eight,  the  church  of 
Turcon  Abbo,  beins;  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  our  right. 
At  three  quarters  aner  nine  we  passed  the  river  Avo* 
lai,  coming  from  N.  W.  and  which,  with  all  the  other 
streams  above  mentioned,  falls  into  the  lake :  from  this 
begin3  Degwassa,  At  half  past  ten  we  rested  half  an 
hour.  At  eleven  continued  our  journey  N.  by  W. 
and,  at  half  after  eleven,  entered  again  into  the  great 
road  of  Bure,  by  Keltic  All  the  country  from  Goo- 
gue  is  bare,  unpleasant,  unwholesome,  and  ill-water- 
ed.  Those  few  streams  it  has  are  now  standing  in 
pools,  and  are  probably  stagnant  in  January  and  Fe- 
bruary. The  people,  too,  are  more  miserable  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Maitsha  and  Goutto. 

As  we  are  now  leaving  Maitsha,  it  will  be  the  place 
to  say  something  concerning  it  in  particular.  Maitsha 
is  either  proper,  or  what  is  called  so  by  extension. — 
Maitsha  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Nile, 
on  the  south  by  the  river  Jemma,  dividing  it  from 
Goutto ;  and,  on  the  other  side  of  Amid*amid,  by  the 
province  of  Damot ;  on  the  south  by  Gojam ;  on  the 
east  and  north  by  the  Abay,  or  Nile,  and  the  lake: 
this  is  Maitsha  Proper ;  but,  by  eyten^n,  it  compre- 
hends a  large  tract  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  which 
begins  by  Sankraber  on  the  north,  and  is  hounded  by 
the  Agows  on  the  west,  comprehending  Atcheffer  and 
'  Aroossi  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  1  his  is  the  Mait- 
sha ot  the  books,  but  is  not  properly  so. 

Maitsha  is  governed  by  nipety-iiine  Shums,  and  is 
an  appendage  of  the  office  of  Betwudet,  to  whom  .it 
pays  two  thousand  ounces  of  gold.  The  people  are 
originally  of  those  Galla  west  of  the  Abay.  Yasous 
the  Great,  when  at  w^r  with  tb^t  people,  who,  in  many 
preceding  reigns,  had  laid  waste  the  provinces  of  Go- 
jam  and  Dapiot^  and  especially  Agow-midre,  when  he 
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I>assed  the  Abay  found  these  people  at  variance  among 
themselves ;  and  the  king,  who  was  everywhere  vic- 
torious, being  joined  by  the  weakest,  advanced  to  Na* 
rea,  and,  on  his  return,  transplanted  these  Galla  into 
Maitsha,  placing  part  of  them  along  the  Nile  to  guard 
the  passes.  His  successors,  at  different  timesi^  followed 
his  example ;  part  they  settled  in  Maitsha,  and  part 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  Oamot  and  G.)jam, 
where,  being  converted  to  Christianity,  at  least  to  such 
Christianity  as  is  professed  in  Abyssinia,  they  have 
increased  exceedingly,  and  amounted,  at  least  before 
the  war  in  1768,  to  15,000  men,  of  whom  about 
4000  are  horsemen. 

The  capital  of  Maitsha  is  Ibaba.  There  is  here  a 
house  or  small  castle  belonging  to  the  king.  The 
town  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Abyssinia,  little  inferior 
to  Gondar  in  size  or  riches,  and  has  a  market  every 
day  ;  this  is  governed  by  an  officer  called  Ibaba  Azage, 
whose  employment  is  worth  600  ounces  of  gold,  and 
is  generally  conferred  upon  the  principal  person  of 
Maitsha,  to  keep  him  firm  in  his  allegiance,  as  there 
is  a  very  considerable  territory  depends  upon  this 
office.  The  country  round  Ibaba  is  the  most  plea* 
sant  and  fertile,  not  of  Maitsha  only,  but  of  all  Abys* 
sinia,  especially  that  part  called  Kollela,  between  Ibaba 
and  Gojam,  where  the  principal  Ozoros  have  all  houses 
and  possessions,  called  Goult  or  Fiefs,  which  they 
have  received  from  their  respective  ancestors  wh&i 
kings. 

Though  Maitsha  be  peculiarly  the  appendage  of  the 
Betwudet,  and  governed  by  him,  yet  it  has  a  particu* 
lar  political  government  of  its  own.  The  ninety-nine 
Shums,  who  are  each  a  distinct  family  of  Galla,  choose  a 
king,  like  the  Pagan  Galla^  every  seventh  year,  with  all 
the  ceremomes  anciently  observed  while  they  were  Pa* 
gans ;  and  these  governors  have  much  more  influence 
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cftr  them  than  theKin^  or  BetwudeC;  80  they  hare  (m 
my  time  at  least)  been  m  a  ccxistant  rebellion,  and  that 
has  much  lessened  their  numbers,  which  will  not  now 
amount  to  above  1 0,000  men ;  Ras  Michael  haYis^ 
everywhere  destroyed  their  houses,  and  carried  into 
slavery  their  wives  and  children,  who  have  been  soU 
to  the  Mahometan  merchants,  and  tranq)orted  to 
Masuah,  and  from  thence  to  Arabia. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  Guesgue  was  to  the  r%ht»  three 
or  four,  perhaps  more,  miles ;  and  the  very  rugged 
mountains  Caserda>  broken  and  fuU  of  precipices,  on 
our  light,  at  about  1 8  miles  distance ;  they  rise  from 
Ki>lla«  Gueoigue,  which,  though  the  language  and 
tact'  be  AgoWt  is  not  comprehended  in  the  government 
crf^  that  country,  .bot  genmlly  goes  with  Kuara.  At 
a  quarter  past  one  we  arrived  at  the  house  of  Ayto 
>Vr)Wti  Michael,  at  Degwassa,  after  entering  into  a 
W^jMri  scmeihing  won  pleasant  and  cultivated  than 
^^  Ktf  men  The  village  of  Dcgwasaa  is  but  small ;  it 
K^l  aWo  been  burnt  in  the  late  war ;  it  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  hill  south  of  the  lake;,  about  S  miles  dis* 
tance,  and  is  surrounded  with  laige  wanzy-treos ;  we 
were  but  ill*received  at  this  village  notwithstanding 
the  promises  of  the  master  of  it  at  the  passage  of  the 
Abay,  and  we  found  these  people  scaicely  mcM-e  hos* 
pitable  than  at  Googue.  This  village  is  a  little  out 
of  the  road,  to  the  right.  We  had  travelled  tfait 
xlav  five  hours  and  a  half,  or  little  more  than  ten 
miles. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  from  Degwassa  we  en- 
tered Gonzala,  immediately  bordering  upon  it :  heavy 
rain  prevented  our  setting  out  till  noon.  Gonzala 
is  frill  of  villages,  and  belongs  to  the  queen^mothen 
At. a  quarter  after  one  we  pissed  a  large  marsh,  in  the 
midst  of  which  runs  a  small  river  which  here  falls  m* 
to  the  lake.    "We  rested  here  half  an  hour ;  and,  at 
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three  quartCTS  past  one,  we  entered  the  great  road 
which  we  had  passed  to  the  left  in  going  to  Degwassa* 
At  two  o'clock  we  came  still  to  a  more  distinct  view  of 
the  lake,  as  also  where  the  river  enters  and  goes  out ; 
it  appears  here  to  enter  at  S.  W.  and  go  out  at  N.  E. 
and  is  distant  about  eight  or  nine  miles.  At  three 
quarters  past  two,  we  arrived  at  Dihgleber,  having 
this  day  travelled  only  two  hours  and  a  half,  or  five 
miies. 

On  the  16th  we  left  Dingleber  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning ;  it  was  very  hot ;  and,  a  little  before 
we  came  to  Mescalaxos,  in  a  stripe  of  land,  or  penin- 
sula, which  runs  out  into  the  lake,  we  halted  a  short 
time  under  the  shade  of  some  acacia-trees.  Here  we 
saw  plenty  of  water-fowl,  and  several  gomaris.  A 
small  river  crosses  the  road  here,  and  falls  into  the 
lake  :  and»  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  con* 
dnued  our  journey,  and  overtook  a  troop  of  Agows, 
who  were  going  to  Gondar,  laden  with  honey,  butter, 
and  untanned  bides.  They  had  with  them  also  about 
800  head  of  cattle.  These  people,  accustomed  to  the 
road  (though  heavily  laden),  go  long  joumies :  they 
bad  at  this  time  50  miles  to  make  by  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  1 8th,  and  it  was  now  the  16thy 
past  one  o'clock. 

A  shower  overtook  us  so(hi  after  passing  Mesca* 
laxos,  and  forced  us  to  take  refuge  in  some  small  huts 
near  the  lake  called  Goja,  where  we  remained*  The 
inhabitants  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  villages  speak 
Falasha,  the  language  anciently  of  all  Dembea,  which, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  in  most  of  the  plain 
country,  has  now  given  place  to  Amharic.  Here  we  saw 
two  gomari  come  out  of  the  lake  and  enter  the  corn, 
but  speedily,  upon  the  dogs  of  the  villages  attacking 
them,  they  ran  and  plunged  into  the  water ;  we  could 
not  have  a  distinct  view  of  them,  nor  time  enough  to 
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design  them,  hut  they  were  very  diiFereQt  from  any 
draught  we  had  ever  seen  of  them.  The  head  seem- 
ed to  me  to  resemble  that  of  a  hog  more  than  of  a 
horse.  We  had  this  day  travelled  six  hours  and  a 
half,  or  about  thirteen  miles. 

On  the  17th,  at  a  quarter  past  seven,  we  left  Goja. 
At  one  o'clock  we  halted  at  Sar  Ohha,  after  a  jour- 
ney of  five  hours  and  a  half,  or  about  eleven  miles ; 
and  on  the  18th,  at  half  past  six,  left  Sar  Ohha.  At 
three  quarters  past  seven  we  passed  the  river  Tain, 
and  at  half  past  eleven  halted  stt  Abba  Abram,  near 
the  church,  under  a  large  sassa-tree.  At  one  c<m^ 
tinned  our  journey,  and  at  a  quarter  past  two  arrived 
at  Kemona* 

On  the  1 9th  of  November,  at  seven  in  the  mom* 
ing,  we  left  Kemona ;  and  going  constantly  without 
stopping  by  Chergue  and  Azazo,  I  sent  my  servants 
and  baggage  on  to  Abba  Samuel  at  Gondar,  where 
they  arrived  at  one  o'clock  afternoon,  and  finished 
our  long-  projected  expedition,  or  journey,  to  the  foun* 
tains  of  the  Nile,  having,  in  our  return  home,  made 
as  it  were  the  chord  of  the  arch  of  our  former  journey, 
or  about  ninety- three  miles,  with  which  we  found 
our  points,  as  settled  by  observation,  did  very  nearly 
agree. 

Two  things  chiefly  occupied  my  mind,  and  prevent- 
ed me  from  accompanying  my  servants  and  baggage 
into  Gondar.  The  first  was  my  desire  of  instandy 
knowing  the  state  of  Ozoro  Esther's  health :  the 
second  was,  to  avoid  Fasil,  till  I  knew  a  little  more 
about  Ras  Nlichael  and  the  king.  Taking  one  servant 
along  with  me,  I  left  my  people  at  Azazo,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  left,  up  a  very  craggy  steep  mountain,  I 
made  the  utmost  diligence  I  could  till  1  arrived  at  the 
gate  of  Koscam,  near  t\i'o  o'clock,  without  having 
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met  any  one  from  Fasii,  who  was  encamped  opposite 
to  Gondar,  on  the  Kahha,  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  so 
that  I  had  passed  obliquely  behind  him.  He  had^ 
however,  seen  or  heard  of  the  arrival  of  my  servants 
at  Gondar,  and  had  sent  for  me  to  wait  upon  him  in 
his  camp ;  and  when  he  was  informed  I  had  gone 
forward  to  Koscam,  it  was  said  he  had  uttered  some 
words  of  discontent. 

I  went  straight  to  the  Iteghe's  apartment,  but  was 
not  admitted,  as  she  was  at  her  devotions.  In  crossing 
one  of  the  courts,  however,  I  met  a  slave  of  Ozoro 
Esther,  who,  instead  of  answering  the  question  I  put 
to  her,  gave  a  loud  shriek  and  went  to  inform  her 
mistress.  I  found  that  princess  greatly  recovered,  as 
her  anxiety  about  Fasil  had  ceased.  She  had  admit- 
ted him  to  an  audience,  and  he  had  coipmunicated  to 
her  the  engagement  he  was  under  to  her  husband,  as 
also  the  conduct  he  intended  to  pursue  in  order  to 
keep  Gusho  and  Ppwussen  from  taking  any  effectual 
measures  which  might  frustrate,  or  at  least  delay,  the 
restoration  of  the  kmg,  and  arrival  of  Ras  Michael. 
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CHAP.  n. 


FasiPs  insidiotis  Behaviour — Arrival  at  Gondar — 
Kir^r  posies  the  Tacazze—Ite^he  and  Socinios 
jiyjrom  Gondar. 

J  SHALL  now  resume  the  histoiy  of  Abyarioia  itself^ 
io  far  as  I  was  concerned  in  it,  or  had  an  opportonity 
of  knowing ;  and  this  I  shall  follow  as  closely  as  pos* 
sible,  till  I  begin  my  return  home  through  those 
dreary  and  hitherto*  unknown  deserts  of  Sennaar, 
diough  not  tile  most  entertainingy  yet  by  £ur  the 
most  dangerous  and  most  difficult  part  of  the  Toy* 
age. 

About  the  90th  of  October,  Woodage  Asahel  came 
with  a  strong  body  of  horse  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gondar,  and  cut  off  all  communication  between  the 
capital  and  those  provinces  to  the  southward  of  it. 
This  occasioned  a  temporary  famine,  as  his  troops 
plundered  all  those  they  met  on  the  road  carrying 
provisions  to  the  market.  At  first  he  refused  to  teU 
what  his  real  errand  was ;  but,  a  few  days  after,  ha- 
ving passed  the  low  country  of  Dembea,  he  took  post 
at  Dingleber,  on  the  road  to  Maitsha  and  the  country 
of  the  Agows;  and  then  he  declared  his  only  inten* 
tion  in  coming  was  to  join  Fasil,  then  marching  to 
Gondar  at  the  head  of  a  large  army ;  nor  was  the 
cause  of  that  great  army,  nor  the  reason  of  Fasil's  com- 
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iDgf  SO  efficiently  known  as  to  free  aiiy  party  entirely 
from  thdr  apprehensions. 

Sanuda,  who  filled  the  ofBce  of  Ras,  and  the  rest 
of  that  party^  endeavoured  to  determine  Asahel  to 
enter  Gondar,  and  pay  his  homage  to  Sodnios,  now 
king ;  not  doubting  but  his  example  would  have  the 
effect  of  making  others  do  the  like ;  and  that  so  by 
degrees  they  might  colkct  troops  enough  to  make 
Mxhael  respect  them,  so  far  at  least  as  to  defer  for  a 
season  his  march  from  Tigre.  They  prevailed,  in* 
deed,  so  fsor  as  to  engage  Asahel  to  enter  Gondar  on 
the  28th  (^  October,  the  day  that  we  left  it ;  so,  by 
a  few  hours,  and  his  taking  a  low  road  that  he  might 
plunder  the  villages  in  Dembea,  we  missed  a  meeting 
of  the  most  dangerora  and  most  disagreeable  kind» 
After  having  made  bis  usual "  parade,  ami  passed  his 
cavalry  in  review  before  Sodnios,  he  had  his  public 
audience ;  where  he  said  he  came  charged  by  Fasil  to 
declare  that  he  was  ready  to  set  out  for  Gondar,  and 
bring  with  him  that  part  of  the  revenue  due  to  the 
king  from  the  province  he  commanded,  provided 
he  had  a  man  of  sufficient  trust  to  leave  in  his 
stead  at  home;  that  therefore  he  prayed  the  king 
to  appoint  him  Woodage  Asahel  to  command  in 
the  province  of  Damot,  Maitsha,  and  Agow,  in  his 
absence. 

After  the  many  promises  and  engagements  Fasil 
had  made  and  broken,  without  ever  assigning  the 
smallest  reason,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Sodnios 
believed  this  fair  tale  implidtly ;  but  his  present  ia* 
te&tion  being  to  gam  Woodage,  it  little  signified 
whether  it  was  strictly  true  or  not ;  he  therefore  re* 
ceived  it  as  true.  Fasil's  request  was  granted  to  the 
foil ;  and  this  robber,  twenty  times  a  rebel,  bred  up 
in  woods  and  deserts,  in  exerdse  of  every  crime,  was 
appointed  to  a  commwd  the  third  in  the  kingdom  for 
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rank  power,  and  riches ;  and  wlial  was  neirer  befare 
seen,  the  khig  went  out  of  his  palace  to  Ueppabye, 
die  pabUc  market-^place^  to  see  the  circle  of  gold,  od- 
kd  the  ras-werk,  put  upon  his  head ;  this,  with  the 
jwhite  and  blue  mantle,  iuYests  him  with  the  dignity 
of  Kasmati,  or  lieutenant*general  of  the  king,  in  the 
province  given  him* 

A  low  man,  such  as  Asahel  was,  could  not  resist 
the  caresses  of  his  sovereign ;  he  was  entirdy  ganned ; 
and,  in  return,  made  privately  to  Sodnios,  and  a  few 
confidents,  a  communication  of  all  he  knew,  whidi 
their  natural  imprudence,  and  private  previous  en- 
gagements, afterwards  made^  pubfic.  The  substance 
of  this  confidence  was,  that  peace  had  been  made  and 
sworn  to,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  both  by  Mi- 
chael and  Fasil;  that  they  were  to  restm^  the  king, 
Tecla  Haimanout;  that  they  were,  by  their  joint 
means,  to  effect,  if  possible,  the  ruin  of  Gusho  and 
Powussen,  governors  of  Begemder  and  Amhara; 
Fasil  was  to  enjoy  the  post  of  Ras  and  Betwudet, 
and  to  dispose  of  the  government  of  Begemder  and 
Amhara  to  his  friends;  Ras  Michael  was  to  content 
himself  with  the  province  of  Tigre,  as  be  then  en* 
joyed  it,  and  advance  no  further  than  the  river  Ta- 
cazze,  where  he  was  to  deliver  the  king  to  Fasil,  and 
return  to  his  province.  Sanuda  was,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  appear  as  Ras,  by  the  connivance  of  Fasil 
and  Michael ;  and,  if  he  saw  the  people  of  the  Iteghe's 
party  resolved  upon  electii^  a  king,  he  was  to  take 
care  to  choose  such  a  one  as  would  prove  himself  in- 
capable  of  reigning,  but  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  mew 
time,  and  prevent  the  election  from  falling  upon  a 
worthier  candidate  from  the  mountain  of  Wechne. 
Fasil,  on  his  part,  undertook  by  promises  and  propo- 
sals, and  occasionally  by  the  approach  of  his  army,  to 
frighten  and  confuse  the  Iteghe,  and  prevent  a  good 
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understanding  taking  place  between  her,  Gusho,  and 
Ppwi]is8en.  The  last  article  of  this  treaty  was,  that  no 
more  should  be  said  of  Joas  the  late  king's  murder, 
but  all  that  transaction  was  to  be  buried  in  eternal 
oblivion.  This  peace,  Asahel  had  said,  was  made  by 
the  mediation  ot  Welleta  Selasse^  nephew  ot  Ras  Mi- 
chael, whom  we  have  often  mentioned  as  having  been 
taken  prisoner  by  Fasil  at  the  battle  of  Limjour. 

This  discovery^  dangerous  as  it  might  have  been  in 
other  times  and  circumstances,  from  the  weakness  of 
the  present  government,  had  no  consequences  hurtful 
to  any  concerned  in  it.  Sanuda,  who  was  not  present 
when  Asahel  revealed  the  secret,  affected  to  laugh  at 
it  as  an  improbable  fiction ;  and  though  this  whole 
scheme  of  treachery  was  confirmed,  part  by  part,  yet 
it  was  so  deeply  laid,  and  so  well  supported,  that 
even  when  discovered,  it  could  not  be  prevented,  till, 
step  by  step,  it  was  carried  into  execution. 

Fasil  was  encamped  at  Bamba,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned ;  he  had  discharged  all  those  savage  Galla 
that  he  had  brought  from  the  other  side  of  the  Nile, 
As  soon  as  he  had  heard  in  how  favourable  a  manner 
Woodage  Asahel  had  been  received,  he  decamped, 
taking  with  him  400  horse  and  600  foot,  all  chosen 
men,  from  Maitsha  and  Damot,  and  with  these  he  ad^ 
vanced,  by  forced  marches,  to  Gonoar,  where  he  ar- 
rived the  2d  of  November,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
whole  town  and  court ;  for  he  had  already  so  oftai 
promised,  and  so  often  broken  his  word,  that  nobody 
pretended  to  guess  more  about  him  till  they  actually 
saw  him  arrived.  That  same  evening  he  waited  on  the 
queen,  where  he  made  a  short  visit ;  he  paid  one  still 
shorter  to  the  king,  and  no  business  passed  at  either 
of  these  meetings. 

The  king,  Socinios,  was  now  more  than  ever  con- 
firmed in  the  belief  of  Asahel's  information ;  because, 
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notwithstanding  that  Fasil  knew  perfectly  his  neces- 
sities,  and  that  for  seven  years  he  had  not  paid  a  far- 
thing to  the  revenue,  he  still  had  not  brought  eidier 
payment,  or  present  of  either  sort ;  and  instead  of  co- 
ming with  a  large  army  to  give  battle  to  Ras  Michael, 
he  arrived  as  in  peace,  with  scarce  a  body  guard ;  and 
what  seemed  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
the  very  night  of  his  arrival,  upon  coming  from  his 
audience,  he  set  Welleta  Selasse  at  fiberty,  and  sent 
him  to  Tigre  to  his  uncle  Ras  Michael,  loaded  with 
many  presents,  and  with  every  mark  of  respect.  There 
were,  however,  about  Sodnios,  some  people  of  wis- 
dom enough  to  counsel  him  to  take  no  notice  of  this 
behaviour  of  Fasil,  which  seemed  to  savour  strongly 
of  defiance ;  and  he  was  wise  enough  for  a  short 
time  to  follow  their  advice.  As  he  had,  by  fair 
means,  gained  Woodage  Asahel,  he  thought  he 
might,  by  pursuing  the  conduct,  succeed  with  Fasil 
also. 

In  the  morning  therefore,  of  the  Sd  of  November, 
without  attemptmg  further  discussion,  proclamation 
was  made  that  Fasil  was  Ras  and  Betwudet,  governor 
of  Damot,  Maitsha,  and  Agow,  and  had  the  disposal 
of  all  places  under  the  king  throughout  the  empire ; 
declaring  also,  that  all  appointments  that  had  been 
made  by  the  Iteghe  and  himself,  in  FasiPs  absence, 
were  null  and  void,  to  be  again  filled  up  by  Fasil  only. 
Socinios,  however,  soon  found  that  he  had  a  different 
spirit  to  manage  than  that  of  Woodage  AsaheL 
Fasil  took  him  at  his  word,  accepted  of  the  appoint- 
ment, began  immediately  to  exercise  his  power,  and 
the  very  first  day  he  gave  the  post  of  Gantiba,  that  is, 
governor  of  Dembea,  to  Ayto  Engedan,  nephew  to 
the  queen-mother,  and  son  to  Kasmati  Eshte,  whom 
he  himself  had  deposed,  murdered,  and  succeeded  in 
the  eovemment  of  Damot  and  Maitsha :  and  Sdlasse 
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Baraa^  brother  to  Ayto  Aylo,  he  made  Palambaras. 
These  appcMntcnents  just  placed  the  king,  in  the  di& 
culty  that  was  mteiided;  for  the  places  had  been 
^given  to  Kasmati  Sanoda,  as  a  recompence  for  resign^ 
ing  the  posts  of  Ras  and  Betwudet,  which  were  now 
conferred  upon  Fasil;  and  Sanuda,  whom  Socinios 
believed  his  only  friend,  and  the  person  that  raised 
him  to  the  throne,  was  now  left  destitute  of  all  em- 
ployment whatever^  by  an  act  of  seeming  ingratitude 
flowing  from  the  king  alone. 

The  next  day,  Fasil,  pursuing  the  same  line  of  con* 
duct»  ai^ointed  Adera  Tacca  Georgis,  a  creature  of 
his  own.  Fit*  Auraris  to  the  king.  None  of  these  pre^ 
ferments  Socinios  could  be  brought  to  comply  with ; 
so  that  when  these  noblemen  came  to  do  homage  for 
their  respecdve  places,  Socinios  absc^utely  refused  to 
receive  them,  or  displace  Kasmati  Sanuda*  This  in* 
volved  the  Idng  in  still  greater  difficulties;  for  he 
thereby  broke  his  word  with  Fasil»  who  had  done  no- 
thiog  more  than  Socinios  gave  him  authority  to  da 
On  the  other  hand,  Selasse  Barea  was  brother  to 
Ayto  Ayio,  the  queen's  greatest  counsellor  and  con- 
fident ;  equal  to  his  brother  both  in  wisdom,  in- 
tegrity,  and  riches,  and  in  the  favour  of  the  people ; 
but  much  more  ambidous  and  desirous  of  govern- 
ing,  consequently  more  dangerous  when  disobliged. 

Socinios,  who  did  not  believe  that  Sanuda  was 
treacherously  urging  him  to  his  ruin,  condnued  ob- 
stinate in  rejecting  FasiFs  appointment,  and  all  fell 
immediately  into  confusion.  Troops  flocked  in  from 
every  quarter,  as  upon  a  signal  given.  Ayto  Engedan, 
in  discontent,  with  a  thousand^  men,  sat  down  near 
Gondar  on  the  river  Mogetch ;  his  brother  Aylo,  at 
Emfias,  about  15  miles  further,  with  double  that  num- 
ber ;  Ayto  Confu,  his  cousin-german,  with  about  600 
horse,  lay  above  Koscam  for  the  protection  of  Ozoro 
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Esther,  his  mother,  and  the  Iteghe  his  grandmother; 
all  were  in  arms,  thoagh  upon  the  defenidve*. 

In  this  situation  of  things  I  arrived  at  Oondar  on 
the  19th  of  November,  but  could  not  see  the  queen, 
who  had  redred  into  her  apartment  under  pretence  of 
devotion,  but  rather  from  disgust  and  melancholy,  at 
seeing  that  every  thing,  however  the  contrary  might 
be  intended,  seemed  to  conspire  to  bring  about  the 
return  of  Ras  Michael,  the  event  in  the  world  she 
dreaded  most.  I  found  with  Ozoro  Esther  the  Acad> 
Saat,  Abba  Salama,  who,  as  we  have  already  observ- 
ed, bsid  excommunicated  her  uncle  Kasmati  Eshte,  and 
afterwards  contrived  his  murder,  and  had  also  bad  a 
very  principal  share  in  that  of  Joas  himself.  It  was 
he  that  Fasil  said  had  sent  to  him  to  desire  that  I 
might  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  head  of  the 
Nile,  and  that  from  no  other  reason  but  a  hatred  to 
me  as  a  Frank.  We  bowed  to  each  other  as  two  not 
very  great  friends ;  and  he  inunediately  began  a  very 
dry,  ill-natured,  admonitory  discourse,  addressed,  for 
the  greatest  part,  to  Ozoro  Esther,  explaining  to  her, 
the  mischief  of  suffering  Franks  to  remain  at  liberty  in 
the  country  and  meddle  in  affairs.  I  interrupted  him 
by  a  laugh,  and  by  saying,  ^*  U  it  be  me,  father,  you 
mean  by  the  word  Frank,  I  have,  without  your  advice, 
gone  where  I  intended,  and  returned  in  safety ;  and 
as  for  your  country,  I  will  give  you  a  very  hand- 
some present  to  put  me  safely  out  of  it,  in  any  direc* 
tion  you  please,  to-morrow ;  the  sooner  the  better.'' 

At  this  instant  Ayto  Confu  came  into  hk  mother's 
apartment,  caught  the  last  words  which  I  had  said,  and 
asked  of  me;  in  a  very  angry  tone  of-  voice,  **  Who 


*  Confu,  the  son  of  Netcho  and  Ozoro  Esther,  naturally  be- 
longed to  the  old  Queen's  party ;  but  when  Michaers  return  be* 
<ame  certain,  he  deserted  Socinios  her  temporary  king.— £• 
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IS  he  that  wishes  you  out  of  the  cotiiitry  ?"— <<  I  da  sin- 
cerely  aad  heartily,*'  said  I^  '«  for  one ;  but  what  you 
laft  heard  was  in  cons^uence  of  a  fHendty  piece  of 
advioe  that  Abba  Salama  here  has  been  giving  me/' 
"  Father,  father,"  says  Confii,  turning  to  him  very 
sternly,  **  do  you  not  think  the  measure  of  your  good 
deeds  is  yet  near  full  ?  Do  you  not  see  this  place, 
Kasmati  Eshte's  house,  $arrounded  by  the  troops  of 
my  &ther  Michael,  and  do  you  still  think  yourself  in 
safety,  when  you  have  so  lately  excommunicated  both 
the  Kkg.  and  Ras  ?  Look  you,"  says  he,  turning 
to  bis  mother,'  **  what  dogs  the  people  of  this  country 
arc  5  that  Pagan  there^  who  calls  himself  a  Christian, 
did  ctuuritably  recommend  it  to  Fasil  to  rob  or  murder 
Tagottbe^  a  stranger  offending  nobody,  when  he'  got 
him  among  his  Oaila  in  Damot :  This  did  not  suc- 
ceed. He  then  persuaded  Woodage  Asafael  to  send  a 
party  of  robbers  from  Samseen  to  intercept  him  in 
Maitshau  Goque  Abou  fiarea  himself  told  me  it  was 
at  that  infidel's  de»re  that  he  sent  Welleta  Selasse  of 
Gue^ue  with  a  party  to  cut  him  off,  who  missed 
him  narrowly  at  Degwassa ;  and  ill  this  for  what  ?  I 
shall  swear  they  should  not  have  found  ten  ounces  of 
gold  upon  him,  except  Fasil's  present,  and  that  they 
dared  not  touch.*'—**  But  God,*'  said  Ozoro  Esther, 
*«  saw  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  that  his  hands 
were  clean ;  and  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  men  in 
this  country."—**  And  therefore,"  said  Cdnfu,  **  he 
made  Fasil  his  friend  and  protector.  Woodage  Asa- 
hel's  party  Ml  in  with  an  officer  of  Welleta  Yasous, 
who  cut  them  all  to  pieces  while  robbing  some  A- 
ows."  Then  riang  up  from  the  place  where  he  was 
ktkig  at  his  mother's  feet,  with  a  raised  voice,  and 
countenance  full  of  fury,  turning  to  Abba  Salama,  he 
said,  **  And  I,  too,  am  now  nobody ;  a  boy !  a  child ! 
a  mockery  to  three  such  Pagan  infidels  as  you,  Fasil, 
VOL.  V.  I  i 
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and  Aboo  Barea,  because  Ras  Michael  is  away  ?'-^ 
Says  the  Acab  Saat,  with  great  composure,  or  with- 
out any  seeming  anger,  **  You  are  excommunicated, 
Confu ;  you  are  excommunicated  if  you  say  I  am  In- 
fidel or  Pagan ;  I  am  a  Christian  priest/' — ^^  A  priest 
of  the  devil,"  says  Confii,  in  a  great  passionp— ^^  wine 
and  women,  gluttony,  lying,  and  dnmkenness-^diese 
are  your  gods !  Away !"  says  he,  putting  his  hand  to 
his  knife ;  ^*  by  Saint  Michael  I  swear,  ten  days  shall 
not  pass  before  I  teach  both  Coque  Abou  Barea  and 
you  yoi^r  <luty.  Come,  Tagoube,  come  and  see  my 
horses ;  when  I  have  put  a  good  man  upon  each  of 
them,  we  shall  together  hunt  your  enemies  to  Sen- 
naar.''  He  swang  hastily  out  of  the  door,  and  I  after 
him,  and  left  Abba  Salama  dying  with  fear^  as  Ozoro 
Esther  told  me  afterwards,  saying  only  to  her,  as  he 
went  out»  ^^  Remember  I  did  not  exconununicate 
Mm." 

I  left  Confti  with  his  men  and  lK>rses ;  and,  thoi^ 
it  was  now  late,  I  went  to  the  camp  to  pay  my  com- 
pliments to  FasiL  Having  no  arms,  I  was  very  much 
molested,  both  in  going  and  coming,  mider  various 
pretences :  I  was  afterwards  kept  waiting  about  half 
an  hour  in  the  camp  without  seeing  htm ;  he  only 
sent  me  a  message  that  he  would  see  me  on  the  mor- 
row. However,  we  met  several  friends  we  bad  seen 
at  Bamba ;  and  ftrom  them  we  learned  at  length  what 
we  Portly  had  heard  from  Ayto  Confir,  that  Wood- 
age  Asahel  had  sent  a  party  to  intercept  and  rob  us ; 
and  it  was  that  party  which  was  called  the  five  Agows, 
who  had  ^passed  Fasil's  army  the  ntgbt  after  we  left 
Kelti  ^.  They  told  us,  that  the  Lamb  said  they  ware 
Agows,  not  to  alarm  us,  but  that  he  knew  very  well 
who  they  were»  and  what  was  their  errand  4  and  that, 

—  ■  '  —     —    — — —  - ' • "^        ■    -  — 

*  See  my  last  journey  to  the  lountaim  of  tbc  Nile* 
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the  ni^t  after  be  left  us,  he  got  upon  their  track  by 
information  from  three  countrymen,  whom  they  had 
robbed  of  some  honey,  surrounded  thea;i,  and,  in  the 
mcHTiiQg,  had  attacked  them  west  of  Geesh,  and, 
though  inferior  in  number,  had  slain  and  wounded  the 
whole  party,  as  dexterously  as  he  had  promised  to  us 
at  our  last  interview. 

I  sent  a  small  present  to  our  friend  the  Lamb,  in 
token  of  gratitude  to  him,  and  delivered  it  to  three 
people,  that  I  might  be  sure  one  of  them  would  not 
steal  it,  and  took  FasiPs  guarantee  to  see  it  delivered ; 
but  this  was  upon  a  following  day.  I  resolved  to  re- 
main At  Koscam  in  the  house  the  Iteghe  had  given  me ; 
as  it  was  easy  to  see  things  were  drawing  to  a  crisis, 
which  would  inevitably  end  in  blood. 

It  wa$*  not  till  the  2.:^d  of  November  I  first  saw  the 
Iteghe.  She  sent  for  me  early  in  the  morning,  and 
had  a  large  breakfast  prepared  ;  Ayto  Confu  and  Ay- 
to  £ngedan  were  there,  she  looked  very  iuuch  worn 
out,  and  indisposed.  When  I  came  first  into  her  pre* 
sence,  I  kneeled,  with  mv  torehead  to  the  ground. 
She  pat  on  a  very  serious  countenance^  and,  without 
desiring  me  to  rise,  said  gravely  to  her  people  aboui 
her,  '*  There,"  says  she,  "  see  that  madman,  who,  in 
times  like  these,  when  we,  the  natives  of  the  country, 
are  not  safe  in  our  own  houses,  rashly,  against  alt  ad- 
vice, runs  out  into  the  fields  to  be  hunted  like  a  wild 
beast  by  every  robber,  of  which  this  country  is  full/* 
She  then  made  me^  a  sign  to  rise,  which  I  did,  and 
kissed  her  hand.  ^<  Madam,*'  said  I,  ^^  if  1  did  this> 
it  was  in  consequence  of  the  good  lessons  your  majes^ 
ty  dei^3ied  to  give  me.**—"  Mel**  says  she,  with  sur* 
phse,  ^<  was  it  I  that  advised  you,  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  to  put  yoinrself  in  the  way  ot  men  like  Coque 
Abou  Barea,  and  Woodage  Asabel,  to  be  lU^used, 
robbed,  and  probably.murdered?**— *VNo/'  said  I, 

OXFORD 
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'^  Madam,  you  certainly  never  did  give  me  such  ad* 
vice ;  but  you  must  own,  that  every  day  I  have  heard 
you  say,  when  you  was  threatened  by  a  multkude  df 
powerful  enemies,  that  you  was  not  afraid,  you  was  in 
God's  hands,  and  not  in  theirs.  Now,  Madam,  Pro- 
vidence has  hitherto  protected  you :  I  have,  in  humble 
imitadon  of  you,  had  the  same  Christian  confidence,  and 
I  have  succeeded.  I  knew  I  was  in  God's  hands,  and 
therefore  valued  not  the  bad  intentions  of  all  the  rob- 
bers in  Abyssinia." — ^^  Madam/'  says  Ayto  Confu, 
*^  is  not  Guesgue  yours  ?  does  it  pay  you  any  thing  V* 
^^  It  viras  mine,"  says  the  queen,  ^*  while  any  thing 
was  mine ;  but  Michael  took  it  and  gave  it  to  Coque 
Abou  Barea,  and  since  it  has  paid  me  nothing.  Fasii 
has  sent  for  him  about  the  affiiir  of  Yagoube,  as  he 
says,  and  has  ordered  him  to  come  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  he  himself  is  come,  in  private ;  but  forbid  him 
to  bring  his  army  with  him,  in  order  that  no  means  of 
relief  may  be  possible  to  this  devoted  country.''  Laige 
tears  flowed  down  her  venerable  &ce  at  saying  these 
words,  and  shewed  the  deep-rooted  fear  in  her  heart, 
that  Michael's  coming  was  decreed  withou^posdbility 
of  prevention.  ^'  I  wonder,"  says  Ayto  Engedan,  laugh- 
ing, to  divert  her,  '^  if  Coque  Abou  Barea  is  the  same 
good  Christian  that  you  and  Tagoube  are ;  if  he  is  not, 
nothing  else  will  save  him  from  the  Innds  of  Confii  and 
me ;  for  we  both  want  horses  and  mules  for  (Mir  meD, 
and  he  has  good  ones,  and  arms  too,  that  belonged  to 
my  father." — *^  And  both  of  you,"  says  the  queen, 
^*  are  as  bad  mien  as  either  Wciodage  Anhd  or  Coque 
Abou  Barea."  At  this  moment  the  arrival  of  Fatf 
was  announced,  and  we  were  all  turned  out,  and  went 
to  breakfast.  I  saw  him  afterwards  goii^  out  of  the 
palace.  He  saluted  me  slightly,  aim  seemed  much 
pre-occupied  in  mind.  He  only  deared  me  to  come 
to  Gondar  next  morning,  and  he  would  speak  to  me 
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about  Coque  Abou  Barea ;  but  this  the  Iteghe  refused 
to  ]l)erinic  me  to  do,  so  I  remained  at  Koscam. 

Fasil,  although  he  did  not  deny  that  he  had  made 
peace  with  Ras  Michael,  yet,  to  quiet  the  minds  of 
the  people,  always  solemnly  protested,  that,  so  far 
irom  coming  to  Gondar,  he  never  would  consent  to 
his  crossing  the  Tacazze:  aiid  this  had,  with  most 
people,  the  desired  effect  j  for  all  Gondar  loved  Tecla 
Haimanout  as  much  as  they  detested  Socinios ;  but 
the  bloodshed  and  crusty  that  would  certainly  attend 
Michael's  coming,  made  them  wish  for  any  govern- 
ment that  would  free  them  from  the  terror  of  that 
event.  On  the  other  handt  Socinios,  though  now  per- 
fectly persuaded  of  Fasil's  motives,  had  not  deserted 
his  own  cause  j  he  had  sent  Woodage  Asahel,  forti- 
fied with  all  his  authority,  {into  Maitsha,  in  order  to 
raise  a  commodon  there ;  ordered  it  to  be  proclaimed 
to  the  whole  body  of  Galla  in  that  province,  that  if 
they  would  come  to  Gondar,  and  prevent  the  arrival 
of  Ras  Michael,  and  bring  their  bouco  (or  sceptre) 
along  with  them,  they  should  have  the  election  of  their 
own  govomor,  and  not  pay  any  thing  to  the  king  for 
seven  years  to  come ;  ancly  besides,  he  had  ordered 
Powussen  of  3egemder  to  endeavour,  by  a  forced 
inarch,  to  surprise  Fasil,  then  at  Gondar,  attended  by 
a  few  troops.  Mean  dme,  he  dissembled  the  best  he 
could ;  but,  as  he  had  very  shrewd  people  to  deal  with, 
it  was  n)ore  thw  probable  his  secr^  was  e^ly  disco- 
vered. 

Every  hand  being  now  armed,  and  all  measures  ta- 
ken, as  far  as  humaa  for^ight  could  reach,  it  was  im« 
possible  to  d^fer  any  longer  the  coming  to  blows  in 
some  part  or  other*  On  the  23d,  at  night,  advice  was 
received  from  Adera  Tacca  Georgis,  an  officer  of  Fa* 
sii  in  Maitsha,  that  he  had  attacked  Woodage  Asahel, 
who  had  collected  a  number  of  troops,  and  was  en- 
deavouring to  raise  commotions }  and,  after  an  ob« 
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Stinate  combat^  he  had  defeated  him,  and  slain  or 
wounded  most  of  his  followers :  that  Asahel  himsdf, 
wounded  twice  with  a  lance,  had,  by  the  goodness  of 
his  horse,  escaped,  and  joined  Powussen  in  Begenu 
der. 

These  news  occasioned  Fasil  to  throw  off  the  mask : 
he  now  publicly  avowed  it  was  his  intention  to  restore 
Tecla  Haimanout  to  the  throne,  and  that,  rather  than 
fail  in  it,  he  would  replace  Ras  Michael  in  all  his  posts 
and  dignities.  He  said  that  Socinios  was  created  for 
mockery  only ;  and  publicly  asserted,  that  he  was  not 
son  of  Yasous,  but  ot  one  Mercurius,  a  private  man  at 
pegwassa  :  And,  indeed,  he  bore  not,  in  his^  features 
or  carriage,  any  resemblance  to  the  royal  family,  from 
which  he  pretended  to  be  descended. 

Socinios  now  saw  that  he  was  henceforward  to  look 
upon  Fasil  as  an  enemy.  Orders  were  accordingly 
given  to  shut  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  to  station  a 
number  of  troops  in  the  different  courts  and  avenues 
leading  to  the  king's  apartment.  No  person  was  to  be 
admitted  to  the  king  without  examination.  The  drums 
were  beat,  and  constant  guard  kept ;  and  three  hun- 
dred Mahometans  taken  into  his  service  as  muske- 
teers ;  a  measure  that  gave  great  offence. 

Fasil  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  house  which 
belonged  to  the  office  of  Ras,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town ;  and,  to  shew  his  contetnpt  for  the  king,  was 
very  slightly  guarded,  his  army  remaining  encamped 
tmder  the  palace.     One  thing  at  this  time  seemed  par- 
ticularly reniarkable ;  a  drum  was  heard  to  beat  in  the 
'house  where  Fasil  was ;   whereas  it  is  an  invariable 
rule,  that  no  drum  is  suffered  to  beat  in  the  capital  any 
'  where  but  in  the  house  where  the  king  resides.     It 
'was   said,   that  king  Yasous,  son  to  the  Iteghe,  or 
queen  mother,  and  father  to  Joas,  had  left  two  sons 
'  by  a  slave  of  the  queen ;  indeed  he  had  so  many  by 
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low  people,  that  very  little  care  w^  taken  of  therti,  not 
even  that  of  sending  them  to  the  mountain  Wechne. 
One  of  these,  after  the  murder  of  Joas,  had  appeared 
in  Gojam  resolved  to  try  his  fortune ;  but  he  was  ap- 
pr^ended  by  the  governor  of  that  province,  sent  to 
Gondar,  and  then  to  Wechne.  It  was  said  the  other 
was  with  Fasii  in  Gondar ;  that  the  drum  that  then 
beat  in  Fasil's  house  announced  his  speedy  intention 
of  making  him  king.  All  was  confusion  within  the 
palaqe,  but  the  Ras  kept  np  a  strict  police  in  the  town. 

It  was  then  towards  the  end  of  November,  when, 
by  mediation  of  the  Abuna,  the  queen,  and  the  It- 
ebegue,  peace  was  unexpectedly  made  between  Soci« 
nios  and  Fasil ;  the  latter  swearing  allegiance  to  Soci- 
nios  as  to  his  only  sovereign,  and  the  Abuna  pronoun- 
cing excommunication  upon  either  ot  them  which 
Ihould  become  the  enemy  of  the  othen  What  was 
the  intention  of  this  farce  I  never  yet  could  learn ;  for 
the  very  next  day  Fasil  deprived  Gusho  and  Fowussen 
of  their  governments  of  Amhara  and  Begemder,  which 
was  an  express  proof  that  his  intention  still  was  to  re- 
store Tecla  Haimanout.  The  doors  of  the  king's  pa- 
lace were  again  immediately  shut,  and  signs  of  hosti- 
lities commenced  as  before. 

I  was  dining  with  Ozoro  Esther,  when  a  messenger 
arrived  from  Coque  Abou  Barea  with  a  complaint  to 
the  qiieen,  that  he  was  on  his  march  to  Gondar,  to  pay 
his  allegiance  to  Socinios,  and  bring  him  the  tribute 
of  his  province,  when  he  received  a  message  from  Fasil 
to  return  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops ;  but  that,  de- 
siring to  be  as  useful  as  possible  in  preventing  the  co- 
ining of  Michael,  he  so  iar  disobeyed  that  order,  as  to 
bring  with  him  a  considerable  body  of  the  best  of  his 
soldiers,  sending  the  rest  home  under  the  conduct  of 
Welleta  Selasse ;  but  that  on  the  26th,  early  in  the 
morning,  he  had  been  surprised  by  Confu  and  Enge- 
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dan,  who,  without  aay  cause  alleged,  had  killed  and 
dispersed  all  his  troops,  and  taken  from  them  all  the 
horses  and  mules  they  could  lay  their  hands  on :  that 
they  after  followed  Welleta  Selasse,  and  had  come  up 
D^th  him  unawares,  ju^t  as  he  entered  Gue^ue,  had 
defeated  hioiy  and  that  Ayto  Engedan,  in  the  begin* 
ipng  of  the  fight,  had  slain  him  with  his  own  hand,  by 
wounding  him  in  the  throat  with  a  lance,  when  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  to  parley  ;  after  which,  they  had  set 
jire  to  nine  villages  in  Guesgue,  and  given  the  plun- 
der to  their  soldiers. 

In  the  mean  time  Powussen  had  not  disregarded  the 
request  of  So(:inios.  He  had  attempted  to  surprise 
Fs^  but  could  not  pass  Ayio,  who  was  at  Emiras, 
without  falling  upon  him  first,  which  he  did,  dispersing 
his  troops  with  little  resistance.  Upon  the  first  in- 
telligence of  this,  Fasil  proclaimed  Tecla  (laimanout 
king  ^  and,  striking  his  tepts,  sat  down  at  Abba  Sa- 
muel, a  collection  of  villages  about  two  miles  from 
Gondar,  inviting  all  people,  that  would  escape  the 
vengeance  of  Ras  Michael,  to  come  and  join  him,  and 
leave  Gondan  F^om  this  he  retreated  pear  tp  Dinglcf 
ber,  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  and  intercq>ted  ail  provi- 
sions coming  to  Gondar,  which  occasioned  a  very  great 
famine,  and  many  poor  people  died* 

Hitherto  I  had  no  intercourse  with  Socinios,  never 
having  been  in  his  presence,  but  when  the  Galla,  the 
murderer  of  Joas,  was  tried ;  nor  had  I  any  reason  to 
think  he  knew  me,  or  cared  for  me  more  than  any 
Greek  that  was  in  Gonds^ ;  but  I  had  a  gpod  friend 
at  court,  who  waked  when  I  slept,  and  did  not  suffer 
me  to  pass  unknown ;  this  was  the  Acab  Saat,  Salama, 
who  had  instigated  the  king,  on  the  5th  of  December, 
in  one  of  his  druken  fits,  to  set  out  from  the  palace 
in  the  night,  attended  by  a  number  of  banditti,  mosdy 
Mahometans,  to  plunder  several  houses ;  he  slew  on^ 
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inan^  as  it  was  said,  ndth  his  own  hand :  among  these 
jdevoted  houses  mine  happened  to  be  one,  but  I  was 
then  happily  at  Koscapi.  The  next  was  Metical  Aga's^ 
one  of  whose  servants  escaped  into  a  church-yard,  the 
other  being  slain.  The  leader  of  this  unworthy  mob 
was  Confu,  br<^her  to  Guebra  Mehedin.  Every  thing 
that  could  be  carried  away  was  stolen  or  broken; 
among  which  was  a  reflecting  tdiescope,  a  barometer, 
and  thermofneter ;  a  great  many  papers  and  sketches 
pf  drawings,  first  torn,  then  burnt  by  Confii's  own 
hand,  with  many  xurses  and  threats  against  me. 

The  n^t  day,  about  nine  o'clock,  I  had  a  message 
to  come  to  the  palace,  where  I  went«  and  was  inmte- 
diately  admitted.  Sodnios  was  ^tting,  his  eyes  half 
closed,  red  as  scarlet  with  last  night's  debauch;  he 
was  apparently  at  that  moment  much  in  liquor ;  his 
mouth  full  of  tobacco,  squirting  his  spittle  out  of  his 
mouth  to  a  very  great  distance ;  with  this  he  had  so 
qover^d  the  floor,  that  it  was  with  very  great  difficulty 
I  could  choose  a  clean  place  to  kneel,  and  make  my 
obeisance.  He  was  dressed  like  the  late  king ;  but, 
in  every  thing  else,  bow  unlike  1  My  mind  was  filled 
with  horror  and  detestation,  to  see  the  throne  on  which 
he  sat  so  unworthily  occupied.  I  regarded  him  as  % 
advanced  with  the  most  perfect  contempt :  Hamlet's 
jines  described  him  exactly :— ? 

A  murtherer  and  a  villain ; 

A  slave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tythe 

Of  your  preceding  lord  ;  a  vice  of  kings ; 

A  cutpuite  of  the  empiie,  and  the  rule, 

That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stple^ 

And  put  it  in  his  pocket; 

A  king  of  shreds  and  patches. 

ShAK£SPBAB£. 

It  requires  something  of  innate  royalty  to  personate  % 
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Whea  I  got  up  and  stood  before  hom^  he  seemed  to 
be  rather  disconcerted^  and  not  prepared  to  say  any 
thing  to  me.  There  were  few  peopk  there  besides 
servants,  most  men  of  consideration  having  left  Gon^ 
dar,  and  gone  with  Fasil.  After  two  or  three  squirts 
through  his  teeth,  and  a  whisper  from  his  brother 
Cbrematian,  whom  I  (lad  never  before  8een«—^^  Where- 
fore is  it,"  says  he,  that  you,  who  are  a  great  man,  do 
not  attend  the  palace  ?  you  were  constantly  with  Teda 
Haimanout,  the  exile,  or  usurper,  in  peace  and  war ; 
you  used  to  ride  with  him,  and  divert  him  with  your 
tricks  on  horseback,  and,  I  believe,'  ate  and  drank 
with  him.  Where  is  all  that  money  you  got  from  Ras 
el  Feel,  of  which  province,  I  am  told,  you  are  still 
governor,  though  you  conceal  it  i  How  dare  you  keep 
Yasine  in  that  government,  and  not  allow  Abd  el 
lelleel,  who  is  my  slave,  appdnted  to  enter  and  govern 
ibBt  province  ?"  I  waited  patiently  till  he  had  said  all 
he  had  to  say,  and  made  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
head.  I  answered,  ^*  I  am  no  great  man,  even  in  my 
own  country  ;  one  proof  of  this  is  my  being  here  in 
yours.  I  arrived  in  the  time  of  the  late  king,  and  I 
was  recommended  to  him  by  his  ftioids  in  Arabia. 
You  are  perfectly  well  informed  as  to  the  great  kind* 
ness  be  did  all  along  shew  me,  but  this  was  entirely 
from  his  goodness,  and  no  merit  of  mine.  I  never  did 
eat  or  drink  with  him ;  it  was  an  honour  I  could  not 
have  been  capable  of  aspiring  to.  Custom  has  esta- 
blished the  contrary;  and  for  me,. I  saw  no  pleasure 
or  temptation  to  transgress  this  custom,  though  it  had 
been  in  my  option,  as  it  was  not.  I  have,  for  the  most 
part,  seen  him  eat  and  drink ;  an  honour  I  enjoyed  in 
common  with  his  confidential  servants,  as  being  an 
officer  of  his  household.  ^  The  gold  you  mendon, 
^hich  I  have  several  times  got  from  the  late  King  and 
Ras  el  Fee),  I  constantly  spent  for  his  service,  and  for 
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my  own  honour.,  But  art  present  I  am  neither-  governor 
of  Ras  el  FeeU  nor  have  I  any  post  under  heayen, 
nor  do  I  desire  it.  Yasine,  I  suppose,  bold$  his  trom 
Ay  to  Confu,  his  superior,  who  holds  it  from  the  king 
by  order  of  Ras  Michael ;  but  of  this  I  know  nothing. 
As  ibr  tricks  on  horseback,  I  know  not  what  you 
mtan.  I  have  for  many  years  been  in  constant  prao 
tice  of  horsemanship  among  the  Arabs.  Mine  too^ 
is  a  country  ot  horsemen  ;  and  I  profess  to  hav«  at« 
tained  to  a  degree  not  common,  the  management  both 
of  the  lance  and  of  fire-arms ;  but  I  am  no  buffoon^ 
to  shew  tricks.  The  profession  ot  arms  is  my  birthr 
light,  derived  from  my  ancestors ;  and  with  these,  at 
his  desire,  I  have  often  diverted  the  king,  as  an  amuse- 
ment worthy  of  him,  and  by  no  means  below  me." — 
:*<  The  king !"  says  he  in  a  violent  passion,  *'  and  who 
then  am  1  ?  a  slave !  Do  you  know,  with  a  stamp  of 
my  foot  i  can  order  you  to* be  hewn  in  pieces  in  an 
instant  ?  You  are  a  Frank,  a  dog,  a  liar,  and  a  slave ! 
Why  did  you  tell  the  Iteghe  that  your  house  was 
robbed  of  50  ounces  of  gold  i  Any  other  king  but 
myself  would  order  your  eyes  to  be  pulled  out  ia 
a  moment,  and  your  carcase  to  be  thrown  to  the 
dogs.'' 

What  he  said  was  true;  bad  kings  have  most  exe- 
cutioners. I  was  not,  however  dismayed ;  I  was  in 
my  own  mind,  stranger  and  alone,  superior  to  such  a 
beast  upon  the  throne.  '*  The  Iteghe,"  said  I,  ^*  is 
at  present  at  Koscam,  and  will  inform  you  if  I  told 
her  ot  any  gold  that  was  stolen  from  me,  except  a 
goid-mounted  knife  *,  which  the  late  king  gave  me  at 


*  These  knives  are  called  ^erk  shotel;  ami,  like  the  gold 
chaio,  make  part  of  tlie  full  dress  given,  by  way  of  honour,  to 
principal  officers  and  kasmatis. — £. 
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Dbgleber,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Limjour,  and 
which  was  accidentally  left  in  my  house,  as  I  had  not 
worn  it  since  he  went  to  Tigre/'  He  squirted  at  this 
moment  an  arch  of  tobacco-spiltle  towards  me,  whe- 
ther on  purpose  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  felt  myself 
very  much  moved ;  it  narrowly  missed  me.  At  this 
instant  an  old  man,  of  a  noble  appearance,  who  sat  in 
a  comer  of  the  room  nestt  him,  got  up,  and,  in  a  firm 
tone  of  voice,  said,  *^  I  can  bear  this  no  longer ;  we 
shall  become  a  proverb,  and  the  hatred  of  all  man* 
kind*  What  have  you  to  do  with  Yagoube,  or  why 
did  you  send  for  him  ?  he  was  favoured  by  the  late 
king,  but  not  more  than  I  have  seen  Greeks  or  Ar- 
menians in  all  the  late  reigns;  afid  yet  these  very 
people  confess,  in  thdr  own  country,  they  are  not 
worthy  of  being  his  servants.  He  is  a  fnend,  not 
only  to  the  king,  but  to  us  ail :  the  whole  people  love 
him.  As  for  myself,  I  never  spoke  to  him  twice  be- 
fore ;  when  he  might  have  gone  to  Tigre  with  Michael, 
his  £riend,  he  staid  at  Gondar  with  us :  so  you,  of  all 
others,  have  least  reason  to  complain  of  him,  ance  he 
has  preferred  you  to  the  Ras,  though  you  have  given 
him  nothing.  '  As  for  riding,  I  wish  Tagoube  had  just 
rode  with  you  as  much  as  with  Tecia  Haimanout,  and 
you  spent  as  much  time  with  him  as  your  predecessor 
did ;  last  night- s  disgrace  would  not  then  have  &Uen 
Vpon  us,  at  least  would  have  been  confined  to  the 
limits  of  your  own  kingdom ;  you  would  have  ndther 
disobliged  Fasil  nor  the  Iteghe ;  and,  when  the  day  of 
trial  is  at  hand,  you  would  have  been  better  able  to 
answer  it,  than,  by  going  on  at  this  rate,  there  is  any 
appearance  you  will  be.''  This  person,  I  understood 
afterwards,  was  Ras  Senuda,  nephew  to  the  Iteghe, 
and  son  of  Ras  Welled  de  TOul ;  he  had  been  banish^ 
ed  to  Kuara  in  the  late  king's  time,  so  I  hftd  no  pp* 
portunity  of  knowing  him^ 
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All  the  time  of  this  harangue  Sodmos's  eyes  were 
mostly  shut,  and  his  month  open,  and  slavering  to« 
bacco ;  he  was  rolling  from  side  to  side,  scarcely 
preserving  his  equilibrium.  When  Sanuda  stopt^  he 
began  with  an  air  of  drollery,  *'  You  are  very  angry 
to-day,  Baba/'  And  turning  to  me,  said,  *^  To-mor- 
rowy  see  you  bring  me  that  horse  which .  Yasiae  sent 
you  to  Koscam ; '  and  bring  me  Yasine  himself,  or 
you  will  hear  of  it ;  slave  and  Frank  as  you  are,  ene- 
my to  Mary  the  Virgin,  bring  me  the  horse  !'*  Sanuda 
took  me  by  the  hand,  saying,  in  a  whisper,  ^<  Don't 
fear  him,  I  am  here ;  but  go  home ;  next  tinCie  you 
come  here  you  will  have  horses  enough  along  with 
you."  He,  too,  seemedon  liquor ;  and,  making  me 
a  sign  to  withdraw,  I  left  the  king  atnd  his  minister 
together  with  great  willingness,  and  returned  to  Kos- 
cam to  the  Iteghe,  to  whom  I  told  what  had  passed^ 
.  and  who  ordered  me  to  stay  near  Ozoro  £sther>  as 
in  her  service,  and  go  no  more  to  the  palace. 

At  this  time  certain  intelligence  was  received  that 
Ras  Michael  was  arrived  in  Lasta  with  Guigarr,  Shum, 
or  chief  of  the  clan  called  Waag,  once  a  mortal  ene« 
my  to  Michael,  though  now  at  peace  with  him,  and 
serving  him  as  his  conductor.  Through  his  country 
is  the  only  passage  from  Tigre  to  Begemder  and  Be- 
lessen,  and  many  armies  have  perished  by  endeavour- 
ing to  force  it.  Michael  and  the  king  now  passed 
under  the  protection  of  Guigarr,  notwithstanding  Po- 
wussen  had  many  parties  among  the  other  clans  that 
wished  to  prevent  hinu  '  On  the  ISih  of  December  he 
forded  the  Tacazze,  and  turned  a  little  to  the  left,  as 
if  he  intended  to  pass  through  the  middle  of  Begem- 
der, though  he  had  really  no  such  design,  but  only  to 
bring  Powussen  to  an  engagement.  Seeing  this  was 
not  likely,  and  only  tended  to  waste  time,  he  pursued 
his  journey  straight  towards  Gondar,  not  in  his  usual 
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way,  burning  and  destroying,  but  quietly,  correcting 
abuses,  and  regulating  the  pi^fice  of  the  country 
through  which  he  pass^,  for  he  was  yet  in  fear. 

The  news  of  his  having  passed  the  Tacazze  determi- 
ned Socinios,  and  the  Iteghe  to  fly ;  and  they  set  out 
accordingly.  Socinios  directed  his  flight  first  towards 
Begemder,  but,  the  next  day,  turned  to  the  right, 
through  Dembea,  and  joined  the  queen  at  Azazo, 
where  great  ahercations  and  disputes  followed  between 
them.  The  queen  had  en^ged  the  Abuna  to  attend 
her,  and  that  prelate  had  consented,  upon  receiving 
fifteen  mules  and  thirty  ounces  of  gold,  which  were 
paid  accordingly :  But  when  the  queen  sent,  the  mom- 
mg  of  her  departure,  to  put  the  Abuna  in  mind  of 
his  promise,  his  servants  stoned  the  Iteghe's  messenger, 
without  suff:'ring  him  to  approach  the  honse,  but 
they  kept  the  mules  and  the  gold.  The  queen  con* 
tinned  her  flight  to  Degwassa,  near  the  lake  Tzana. 
and  sent  all  that  was  valuable  that  she  had  brought 
with  her  into  the  island  of  Dek. 

Ay  to  Engedan  and  Confu  were  at  hand  at  the  head 
of  large  parties  scouring  the  country,  at  once  pro- 
tecting the  Iteghe,  and  securing  as  many  of  those  of 
Sccinios's  people  as  were  thought  wortny  of  punish- 
ment. Sanuda,  too,  was  in  arms ;  and,  throwing  ofi* 
the  mask,  was  now  acting  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  Ras  Michael,  and  had  apprehended  many  of 
those  noblemen  of  Tigre  who  had  revoked  against  the 
Ras,  particularly  Guebra  Denghel,  married  to  Ras 
Michael's  grand- daughter,  descended  from  oae  of  the 
noblest  houses  in  the  province,  and  a  man  panicularly 
distinguished  tor  generosity,  openness,  and  afl^abiiity 
of  manners ;  and  Sebaat  Laab  and  K^  fla  Mariam,  men 
of  great  consideration  in  Michael*s  province.  Conlu 
and  Sanuda  haviiiv>  joined,  entered  Gt}ndar,  and  took 
possession  of  the  king's  house,  and  put  a  sC(>p  to  these 
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excesses  and  robberies,  which  had  become  very  ire^ 
quent  since  the  Iteghe's  flight* 

One  day,  while  I  was  sitting  at  Koscam,  Tasxne  en* 
tered  the  court  before  the  house,  and,  coming  into  the 
room,  fell  down  and  kissed  the  ground  bdfore  me^ 
after  the  manner  they  salute  their  superior.  He  told 
me  he  came  from  Ayto  Confu,  who  ordered  him. to 
do  homage  to  me  as  usual  for  the  province  of  Ras  d 
Feel,  and  that  I  was  to  come  to  him  directly,  and  go 
out  to  meet  the  king,  for  several  of  his  people  were 
already  arrived  at  Gondar*  I  sent  him  back  to  Ayto 
donfii  with  my  respectful  thanks ;  declined  accepting 
of  any  ofHce  till  I  should  see  the  king ;  and,  as  he 
himself  had  named  the  place  to  be  Mariam  Ohba,  I 
thought  it  was  my  duty  to  stay  till  he  came  there. 

In  the  mean  time  the  unfortunate  Socinios  continued 
his  flight,  in  company  with  the  qiieen,  till  they  came 
to  the  borders  of  Kuara,  her  native  country.  Those 
who  made  Socinios  a  king  had  never  made  him  a 
friend.  It  was  here  suggested,  that  his  presence 
would  infallibly  occasion  a  pursuit  which  might  en- 
danger the  queen,  her  country,  and  all  her  friends. 
Upon  this  it  was  resolved  to  abandon  the  unworthy 
Socinios  to  the  soldiers,  who  stript  him  naked,  giving 
him  only  a  rag  to  cover  him,  and  a  good  horse,  and 
with  these  they  dismissed  him  to  seek  his  fortune. 

After  a  short  stay  in  Kuara,  the  queen  turned  to 
the  left  towards  Bure.  All  Maitsha  assembled  to 
escort  her  to  Fasil,  while  he  led  her  through  Damot 
to  the  frontiers  of  Gojam,  where  she  was  received  in 
triumph  by  her  daughter  Ozoro*  Welleta  Israel,  and 
Aylo  her  grandson,  to  whom  half  of  that  province  be- 
longed, and  with  them  she  rested  at  last  in  safety, 
after  a  long  and  anxious  journey. 

On  the  2 1  st  of  December  a  message  came  to  me 
from  Ozoro  Esther,  desiring  I  would  attend  her  son 
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Confii  to  meet  the  king,  as  his  Fh-Auraris  had  marked 
out  the  csuQop  at  Mariam-Ohha.  Observing  that  I  had 
a  very  indifl^rent  knife,  or  dagger,  in  my  girdle  (that 
which  I  had  received  from  the  kmg  beii^  stolen,  when 
my  house  was  plundered),  widi  her  own  hands  she 
made  me  a  present  of  a  magnificent  one^  mounted 
with  gold^  wlueh  she  had  chosen  with  that  intention, 
and  mi  upon  the  seat  beside  her.  She  toM  me  she 
had  ahieady  sent  to  acquaint  her  husband,  Ras  Mi- 
chael, how  much  she  had  been  obliged  to  me  in  his 
absence,  both  for  my  attention  to  her  and  her  eldest 
son,  who  had  been  several  times  sick  since  his  depar- 
ture, and  that  I  might  expect  to  receive  a  kind  recqph» 
tioD. 
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